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ARTICLE I. 


A Tour in Sweden in 1838 ; comprising Observations on the 
Moral, Political and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samvueu Larne, Esq., Author of “A 
Journal of a Residence in Norway.” 8vo. London: 
Longman and Co. 1839. 


Ir was with somewhat eager feelings, fraught with antici- 
pations both of instruction and amusement, that we opened a 
second work by an author whose former labours had afforded 
us such unmixed satisfaction. Of Mr. Laing’s journal of his 
three years’ residence in Norway, the subject-matter was alone 
sufficient to excite intense interest in the mind of the political 
philosopher. The growing power of the people in almost 
every country in Europe is such as to threaten feudalism with 
a complete overthrow at no very remote period. It has al- 
most ceased to be a question whether the few or the many 
shall be the ultimate controlling power. That seems to be 
decided in favour of the latter in the minds of all observant 
and thinking men ; and the only problem with which the wise 
politician thinks it worth while to busy himself is, by what 
steps and by what instruments the peaceable substitution of 
the pure principles of representative government for the anti- 
quated institutions of the feudal ages can be brought about. 

Norway exhibits the working of institutions more essen- 
tially democratic than those of any other European country, 
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in a manner calculated to calm the fears of the timid, to en- 
courage the hopes of the sanguine, and to warm the aspira- 
tions of the benevolent. This circumstance alone induced us 
to regard it as a matter of duty rather than of choice, to lay 
before our readers a species of analytical abridgement, so to 
speak, of Mr. Laing’s former work; at the same time we 
esteemed it an additional justification for so doing, that the 
author had brought to the subject a mind replete with bene- 
volence and actuated by the enlarged views which a truly 
practical philosophy is alone calculated to generate. Of both 
the author and the book we spoke* in terms of high com- 
mendation, which, we must now add, a perusal of the work 
before us does not dispose us to abate, although the interest 
which an account of the state of society in Sweden is calcu- 
lated to excite would scarcely have been sufficient to justify 
an article, had the work in question preceded instead of fol- 
lowed the more interesting and important ‘ Residence in 
Norway.’ Read after the latter work, however, its details 
become valuable, not from the intrinsic interest which they 
possess, but rather from the comparison which they enable us 
to institute between two states of society so diametrically op- 
posite, both as to causes and consequences, as that of Sweden 
and that of Norway. Facts as to countries so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, and conclusions from such facts, become doubly 
valuable by being compared and contrasted. 


« In Norway and Sweden,”’ says Mr, Laing, in his preface, ‘‘ such in- 
quiries are peculiarly interesting at the present period, because these 
two nations, although the furthest removed from the agitation of the 
French Revolution, have, by a singular chance, been affected by it more 
permanently, and one of them more beneficially, than any others in Eu- 
rope. Norway received a new and liberal constitution, and has started 
with the freshness of youth,—a new nation, as it were, called suddenly 
into life from among the slumbering feudal populations of the north. 
Sweden received a new dynasty,—and slumbers on amidst ancient institu- 
tions and social arrangements of darker ages. Having attempted ina 
former work to give a sketch of the present social condition of the Nor- 
wegian people, I consider it necessary, in order to complete the view of the 
present moral, political, and economical state of the inhabitants of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, to undertake the following sketch of the Swedish.” 


* See No. IX., article 1, for July, 1837. 
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We must here remind the reader that the present work has 
been produced under circumstances different from, and certainly 
less advantageous than, the former. The work on Sweden is 
the result of a single summer’s tour,—that on Norway of a 
three years’ residence: the latter accordingly exhibits a more 
profound acquaintance with the institutions it describes, and 
of their minute workings, than the former. At the same time 
it should be remarked, that to an accurate observer who had 
carefully examined the one country, the examination of the 
other would be a matter of minor difficulty. It has been 
somewhat invidiously objected, in favour of the ‘ Residence in 
Norway,’ and against the ‘ Tour in Sweden,’ that in the former 
case Mr. Laing went to the country, recorded all that was 
worthy of observation, and afterwards wrote a book ; whereas, 
in the latter case, he went to Sweden expressly to write a 
book. We cannot understand why a man should produce a 
worse account of a country because he previously determined 
to write about it. To us it appears that the circumstance of 
Mr. Laing having proceeded upon a settled plan, combined 
with the previous qualifications obtained by his long residence 
in Norway, goes far to counterbalance the disadvantage of 
shorter time and limited opportunity. Be this as it may, 
however, the book is a good book, filled with the marks of a 
benevolent spirit, and contrasting widely and most refresh- 
ingly with the “tours” and “ travels” with which the press 
is wont to teem. In short, we begin by confessing, that with 
us Mr. Laing is a decided favourite ; and we believe the world 
will be both the better and the wiser for his labours. 

In the present work Mr. Laing has pursued the plan 
adopted in his ‘ Residence in Norway,’ of setting down his ob- 
servations in the order in which they occurred; both works 
seeming to be extracts from more copious journals. 

“ Every traveller,’’ says Mr. Laing, “‘ is placed between two difficulties 
—that of founding too much and too soon upon trifling, isolated circum- 
stances—and that of postponing his opinions upon them until he has be- 
come so accustomed to see them that he makes no observation or opinion 
about them at all. The latter is the safest course for the traveller, but the 
worst for the reader ; who, if he has before him the circumstances and im- 
pressions as they arise, may draw his own conclusions, and adopt no more 
of the traveller’s than he sees fit. I shall therefore take this course, and give 
B2 
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my opinions as they arise, although the circumstances may not always 
be thought of so general and important a kind as to bear them out.”— 
Page 31. 


A glance at the map of Northern Europe will show that 
Sweden enjoys a considerable natural advantage over Norway 
in its more southerly position, and yet its population stands 
much lower in the scale of social arrangement. We are 
tempted to make rather a long extract in this place, contrast- 
ing the two countries and the habits of their respective people 
in some striking particulars. 


“This country is certainly of richer soil, better farmed, and in every 
way—even in the transport by water of its staple product, timber, from 
the most remote recesses—better adapted for supporting its population 
than any part of Norway. This part of Sweden also is divided, like Nor- 
way, very much among small proprietors. I have passed but one place, 
at Ihlberg, about 20 miles from hence, which could be called the domain 
of alarge land-owner. Yet it strikes me that there is a great difference 
here in the condition of the middle and lower classes; and judging from 
such trifles as one is scarcely willing to avow, as the grounds for an opi- 
nion, that their condition is worse in this tract of Sweden. The trifles I 
judge from are these: the houses, outhouses, and all about them, appear 
out of repair, as if they had been built twenty or thirty years ago, and 
never touched since ; not one in twenty of the dwelling-houses of these 
classes has ever been painted, which these wooden walls require. In 
Norway every little estate, not so large apparently, nor of such good soil 
in general as these, has the main house, barn, cow-house, and all the va- 
luable offices, painted red, often orange, pink, or some colour which says 
little for the good taste, but much for the good condition of the peasant, 
and for his spirit of conservation, keeping in order and in a neat state all 
his property. I observe that not one house has runs or water-spouts at 
the roof, and very few porches with benches at the door, for the house- 
father to sit on and smoke his pipe in the evening. No cottage in Norway 
is without these appendages. The windows here are broken, the dung- 
hill is not under cover, the collars and bells about the necks of the fa- 
vourite cows, to direct the cowherd to find the cattle in the woods, are 
not polished and bright as in Norway. There is a want here of those 
little outward signs and tokens of a spirit of comfort, of a disposition to 
have things in order, to repair and renew, from which I infer an inferior 
state of well-being among the rural population here. These are trifles, but 
they may indicate the condition of a peasantry as truly as more important 
circumstances. In this land of wood and iron, the roughness and imper- 
fection of all workmanship in these materials must strike the most unob- 
serving. In the houses on the road at which travellers stop, and which, 
being privileged, must belong to the more respectable of this class, the 
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window- and door-frames are nailed to the walls with clumsy nails, of 
which the heads are not sunk into the wood; the floors and ceilings are 
boarded in the same rough way; the doors are without any handles but 
the key on one side, and on the other a piece of clumsy iron to pull it 
open by; and no stoves, but only hearths, in the common rooms. I infer 
from these circumstances, that many of the useful arts, and a taste for 
comfort and neatness, are but in a low state in this part of Sweden, not- 
withstanding the steam-boats and book-shops. My cariole wheels are 
very much admired wherever I stop; they are no doubt well made, but 
are such as, in almost every country parish in Norway, are made by 
the wheelwright for two dollars. Bedsteads -are universally used in 
Norway by the poorest people. They are clumsy to be sure—not unlike 
seamen’s chests in shape—but still they are moveables having a value as 
furniture. They are taken out to the green before the door in summer, 
and washed and scoured, and the rugs or skins forming the bedding are 
hung out all day, as regularly as bedding on board a ship of war. Here 
the common people sleep in fixed berths in the wall, one tier above another, 
as in a ship’s cabin. This can neither be so clean nor so decent, as, from 
the much smaller size of the dwellings, there are not always, as in Nor- 
way, separate sleeping apartments for men and women. These may be 
thought very {unimportant matters of observation; but they indicate, I 
conceive, a different degree of developement of civilized habits and modes 
of living in two countries under circumstances nearly alike, and show, as 
in the comparative condition of the Scotch and English people, that the best 
educated and most intelligent may have made the smallest advance in the 
habits and modes of living that denote civilization. There must be causes 
altogether independent of education which, in this richer and better edu- 
cated country, keep back the developement of those habits, as compared 
with its poorer and more ignorant neighbour.” —Pages 31—34. 


Nothing can be more just than the general inference which 
Mr. Laing draws from the facts which he details,—nothing 
more true than the proposition that the condition of the people 
will be mainly determined by what is necessary to constitute 
a decent subsistence. If their own standard be low, so also 
will be their condition. The only reason why the industrious 
classes of England are not reduced to Irish wages, is because 
their notions of the decencies of life are far higher than those 
of the Irish. If the English should ever be content with 
chimneyless and drainless mud cabins, with a meal of pota- 
toes, and with the absence of all approach to comfort and 
cleanliness, Irish wages would assuredly follow. In Mr. 
Laing’s work on Norway this truth was never lost sight of 
and we ourselves have endeavoured to enforce it as a maxim 
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of practical application on more than one occasion. On the 
same subject we are enabled to lay before our readers an ex- 
tract from the Report of one of the assistant Hand-loom Com- 
missioners, which although printed has not yet been made 
public. 


“The children at the Sunday-school were exceedingly well dressed, 
and their marked cheerfulness showed that they were under teachers who 
had a real interest in their welfare. I was informed that the establish- 
ment of this school, accommodating as it does a large proportion of the 
children of the village, has had a very striking effect upon the appearance 
of the population. In order to send their children in a decent condition 
to the Sunday-school, they make considerable sacrifices—greater sacri- 
fices indeed than they were formerly in the habit of making : if this merely 
induced a taste for cleanliness in the children, it would be something ; but 
it does more; the parents do not like to appear in a worse condition than 
their children, and they accordingly attend more to their own personal 
appearance. This begets industry, prevents wastefulness of expenditure, 
and tends continually to elevate the notions of the people as to what con- 
stitutes a decent subsistence. This is the very first condition of improve- 
ment. As long as the industrious classes are satisfied with the mere sa- 
tisfaction of their physical wants, so long will they be in a degraded con- 
dition. To preach contentment to a potatoe-fed people, is to preach per- 
petual degradation. No people can be morally raised until they cease to 
be contented with a low condition; and I looked upon the remarkably 
neat appearance of the children of the Wortley School, as a strong piece 
of evidence of the improving notions of the population as to the decencies 
of life.” 


The only part of Mr. Laing’s remarks with which we have 
any fault to find, is the narrow sense he gives to the term 
education. We shall not tire the reader with a long discussion 
respecting the definition of the term, but shall merely ob- 
serve, that in speaking of the superior education of the Swedes, 
Mr. Laing must allude to ordinary school knowledge—read- 
ing, writing, &c.—whilst we should be disposed to extend the 
term to those very “ habits and modes of living which denote 
civilization,” and in which the Norwegians stand so much 
above the Swedes. 

Among the most conspicuous causes of social improvement, 
Mr. Laing very properly places that habit of self-reliance 
which a participation in political power invariably generates. 
Speaking of certain improvements which a lapse of forty years 
had produced in the neighbourhood of Hamburgh, he says,— 
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“ These are improvements—but they are the work of the government, 
not of the people. It is the ruling principle of the governments of the 
continent, at present to do every thing for the people, and nothing by 
them. Roads, diligences, steam vessels, schools, savings’ banks,—all, as 
well as the laws, emanate from or are controlled by government ; and even 
ordinary branches of private industry, such as mines, iron foundries, salt 
works, are subject to the inspection and regulation of government func- 
tionaries ; and all trades and handicrafts are exercised under licence. The 
consequence of this principle of interference in all things is, that the people 
remain in a state of pupilage, are trained to an inert dependence on their 
governments for all things, like that of the soldier on his officer, and do no- 
thing for themselves. They trust to government, not to their own industry 
and exertion, for every improvement. What the governments do in this 
enlightened age is generally well done, and really beneficial to the people; 
but the hand of government cannot be applied to their mode of living, their 
supply of useful articles in their households, their manners, habits, morals, 
and, in short, to all that is most important in their social condition. Im- 
provement in these must proceed from a spirit of improvement among the 
people themselves; and this spirit is kept down and extinguished by the 
principle of the interference of government in all things, even in branches 
of private industry. I saw here this morning, by the side of a new steam 
vessel just fitted out by government, or with its permission and privilege, 
a canoe, not a boat, but a canoe formed apparently out of a hollowed trunk 
of a large tree, and, as a work of art, in no respect superior to the omiak 
of the Esquimaux, paddled by two women with shovels at the prow and 
stern, and conveying a party of peasants across the bay. Government may 
copy the beneficial improvements of other countries, but cannot penetrate 
beneath the surface, and effect any improvement in the condition of the 
mass of the people, with all its efforts, not even in the most necessary of 
arts, that of their ordinary transport by water. The canoe exists by the 
side of the steam vessel, barbarism by the side of civilized appearances, 
because government does everything, and allows the people no interest or 
voice in what is done. The principle and spirit of a government has more 
influence than its acts upon the well-being and social condition of a coun- 
try. This principle of doing everything for the people, and nothing by 
them, keeps a nation behind in real civilization, notwithstanding the ex- 
ternal appearances its government may display*.”— Pages 7—9. 
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* “ But it seems to be with nations as with individuals—it is not what is done 
Sor people, but what people do for :themselves, that acts upon their character 
and condition. From being altogether passive, and having no voice in their 
own affairs, the Danish people, with all those fine institutions of their govern- 
ment, are in the same state nearly as in 1660. In the practice of the useful 
arts, in activity, industry and well-being, they are two centuries behind those 
nations, with whom, in numbers and natural advantages of soil, climate and si- 
tuation, they may be fairly compared,—the Scotch, the Dutch, or the Belgian 


people.” —Pages 13, 14. 
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This vice of regulating all things exists to a greater extent 
in Sweden than in perhaps any other continental state. In 
England every thing may be lawfully done which the law does 
not forbid :—in Sweden, the fundamental rule of action, Mr. 
Laing tells us, is directly the contrary; nothing being lawful 
but what the law permits. Thus the government must per- 
petually make itself felt bythe people ; though it may not act 
itself, it lies like an incubus on the actions of the people ; until 
at length, like labour to an idler, action of any kind becomes 
irksome, and government is looked to for the accomplish- 
ment of ends which should always be left to the people them- 
selves. To prevent a people from looking to the government 
in cases where they should look to themselves, is always a 
matter of difficulty, even in this country, where self-reliance 
is really practised to a very considerable extent. Govern- 
ments which like to be called “ paternal,” and kings who 
delight in being designated “ fathers of their people,” as 
all despotic kings do, give encouragement to this pernicious 
state of the public mind. Demands are occasionally made by 
those who are suffering from insufficient remuneration, or 
from excessive toil, for legislative relief, in the shape of what 
they call a “ fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work ;” a phrase 
which assumes a most equitable guise, but which involves an 
intermeddling on the part of government which could not but 
be productive of pernicious results, inasmuch as the real 
meaning of the phrase is,—let a low maximum of time be fixed, 
beyond which no man shall labour; and let there be a high 
minimum of payment, below which wages shall not be per- 
mitted to fall. In what manner have these demands been 
usually met? By shuffling and evasion, and not by fairly and 
openly attempting to reason down the fallacy. The govern- 
ing class in our own country may yet have to repent the 
neglect of popular instruction. The industrious classes in the 
towns and cities are certainly advancing in intelligence and 
moral improvement most rapidly; but they are organizing 
even more rapidly. At the same time, discontent is beco- 
ming very prevalent among them, the more especially as they 
cannot help attributing to the vices, or at all events to the 
neglect of the government, evils of which the government is 
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wholly guiltless. What is the proper remedy for this? evi- 
dently public instruction. Even a common education, such 
as Sweden, in common with many other of the continental 
nations, provides, would, if engrafted on the habit of self-re- 
liance which prevails among us, lead ultimately to the com- 
plete uprooting of those erroneous impressions which make 
men ask of government what they should accomplish for 
themselves. We do not say that governments should print 
books, or send forth lecturers; because, they would most 
likely be bad books and worse lecturers; and, even if good, 
the people would suspect them; but not only should all re- 
straints on the diffusion of knowledge be removed, but a sy- 
stem of universal education, including some kind of normal 
institution, under the fostering care, though kept independent 
of the immediate control, of government, should be esta- 
blished,—the normal college or school to serve as a perennial 
source of competent teachers. The union of such an educa- 
tion as might thus be provided, with our wholesome habit of 
self-reliance, would produce a more elevated social state than 
any country can at present boast of. 

Education is certainly carefully attended to in Sweden, and 
that too by the people themselves. On this subject we must 
apologize for giving rather a long extract. 


«It might be expected that educatio.: is in a low state in these remote, 
poor settlements*, in which the few people can barely subsist their fami- 
lies, and cannot possibly keep a schoolmaster, nor support their children 
at a distant school. It is, however, to the honour of the common people 
of Sweden, that they alone, of all European nations, have outstripped the 
schoolmaster, and are so generally masters themselves of reading, and even 
writing, that parents in the lowest circumstances have no more occasion 
for a schoolmaster to teach their children these elementary branches of 
education, and also the church catechism, than they have for a baker to 
make their bread, or a sempstress to mend their clothes. Of the whole 
population, including even Laplanders, it is reckoned that the proportion of 
grown persons in Sweden unable to read is less than 1 in 1000. This general 
diffusion of elementary education among the people is ascribed to the zeal 
of Gustavus Vasa and his immediate successors. John III.,in 1574, ordered 
that the nobleman who had no knowledge of book learning should forfeit his 
nobility. Charles XI., in 1684, required the clergy to have every Swedish 

subject taught to read; and he made it a law, that no marriage should be 


* Degerfors, 
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celebrated unless the parties had previously taken the Lord’s Supper, and 
that none should be admitted to the communion-table who could not read, 
and was not instructed in religion. This law has spread family education. 
Parish schools are only found where there happen to have been lands or 
rents bequeathed in old times for the endowment ; and these, in some pa- 
rishes, are fixed, in others ambulatory. * * * In this province 
(Wexio-lan), in 40,000 people only one person was found unable to read. 
* * * «Yet, with all their poverty,’ (says Petrus Laesladius, speaking 
of his parents,) ‘ and all their striving for the most pressing necessaries of 
‘ life, our parents never forgot or put off the teaching us to read. Before 
‘ we could well speak our father taught us our prayers; and these were, 
‘ the first thing in the morning, and the last at night. Our mother spared 
‘no pains to teach us to read in a book; and at five years of age I could 
‘read any Swedish book; and at six could give reasonable answers to 
* questions on the head points of Christianity.’ This, too,” continues 
Mr. Laing, ‘‘ was the house life of the poorest of the poor among new set- 
tlers; for fish—the making glue from the rein-deer’s horns they could 
gather—and a little dairy produce—were all the means of subsistence 
which the parents of Petrus Laesladius had.”"— Pages 186—188. 


At one of the very first places Mr. Laing stopped at after 
crossing the Norwegian frontier, namely, Carlsbad, a neat 
little town of 2500 inhabitants, evidence of book learning met 


his eye. 


«« T found,” says Mr. Laing, “ two booksellers’ shops and a music-sel- 
ler’s in the town, but not a butcher’s. Here, as in Norway, I presume 
every family has butcher’s meat killed and salted in autumn. With us, in 
such small country towns, the enjoyment of the fine arts is not so gene- 
rally diffused as that of eating fresh meat; and the proportions of supply 
for mind and body would be exactly the reverse—three butchers’ shops at 
the least for one book or music-shop.”— Page 29. 


Sweden affords remarkable evidence that mere “ book- 
knowledge,” even when combined with a law to force people 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper before they are permitted to 
marry, is insufficient, when opposed to the pernicious example 
of an ignorant, degraded and thoroughly worthless aristo- 
cracy, to prevent a very low state of morality. 


“ It is a singular and embarrassing fact,” says Mr. Laing, “‘ that the 
Swedish nation, isolated from the mass of the European people, and almost 
entirely agricultural or pastoral, having, in about 3,000,000 of individuals, 
only 14,925 employed in manufactories, and these not congregated in one 
or two places, but scattered among 2037 factories ; having no great standing 
army or navy; no extendedcommerce ; no efflux of strangers; no considerable 
city but one; and having schools and universities in a fair proportion, and 
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a powerful and complete church establishment, undisturbed in its labours 
by sect or schism; is, notwithstanding, in a more demoralized state than 
any nation in Europe—more demoralized even than any equal portion of 
the dense manufacturing population of Great Britain. This is a very cu- 
rious fact in moral statistics. It is so directly opposed to all received opi- 
nions and long-established theories of the superior moral condition, greater 
innocence, purity of manners, and exemption from vice or crime, of the 
pastoral and agricultural state of society, compared to the commercial and 
manufacturing, that if it rested merely upon the traveller’s own impressions, 
observations, or experiences, it would not be entitled to any credit. The 
traveller in a foreign country swims on the surface of society ; in contact, 
perhaps, with its worthless scum, as well as with its cream; and is not 
justified in drawing sweeping conclusions upon the moral character and 
condition of a whole people from what he may meet with in his own little 
circle of observation. I would not venture to state this fact (meaning the 
comparatively low state of morality in Sweden) upon any grounds less con- 
clusive than the following. 

“* According to the official returns published in the Swedish State Gazette 
in March, 1837, the number of persons prosecuted for criminal offences be- 
fore all the Swedish courts, in the year 1835, was 26,275; of whom 21,262 
were convicted, 4915 acquitted, and 98 remained under examination. In 
1835 the total population of Sweden was 2,983,144 individuals. In this 
year, therefore, 1 person of every 114 of the whole nation had been ac- 
cused ; and 1 in every 140 persons convicted of some criminal offence. By 
the same official returns, it appears, that in the five years from 1830 to 1834 
inclusive, 1 person in every 49 of the inhabitants of the towns, and 1 in 
176 of the rural population, had, on an average, been punished each year 
for criminal offences. In 1836, the number of persons tried for criminal 
offences in all the courts of the kingdom, was 26,925; of whom 22,292 
were condemned, 3688 acquitted, and 945 under trial or committal. The 
criminal lists of this year are stated to be unusually light, yet they give a 
result of one person in every 1123 of the whole population accused, and 
one in every 134 convicted of some criminal offence ; and taking the popu- 
lation of the towns and the rural population separately, one person in every 
46 individuals of the former, and one in every 174 individuals of the latter, 
have been convicted within the year 1836 for criminal offences. There is 
no rebellion in the land, nor resistance to obnoxious laws, as in Ireland to 
the tithe laws; nor are artificial offences created to any great extent by 
iniquitous legislation, as with us by the game laws and excise laws. These 
are all offences involving moral delinquency greater than the simple breach 
of a regulation or conventional law of the state.” —Pages 108—110. 


Mr. Laing then goes into a detailed statement, similar to 
the above, of the state of crime in other countries; but for 
facility of comparison, we have chosen to throw his facts into 
the tabular form, by which they are brought at one glance 
under the reader’s eye. 
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Statement of the proportion which the number of persons 
accused or committed for trial, and convicted of criminal 


offences, bears to the whole population in the countries 
designated : 


Country. Accused. | Convicted. 


1123 
457 662* 


678 943 


1 134 
1 
1 
707 |1 in 1005 
li 
1 
1 
1 


3714 557 
809 1099 
540 


London ......+0- 
46 


‘Swedish Towns. . 


Speaking not of proportions, but of the absolute numbers, 
Mr. Laing says, 

“« Thus in the nearly 14,000,000 of the population of England and Wales, 
there were 7278 fewer committals, and 8462 fewer convictions, in the year 
1831, than in the scarcely 3,000,000 of the Swedish nation in the year 1836, 
stated to be a year considerably more free from crime than any of the five 


preceding it.” —Page 111. 

So much for the state of crime. Turn we now to the state 
of morals in one essential particular. The proportion which 
the illegitimate births bear to the legitimate, indicates that 
the moral condition of the Swedes is miserably low. In 
Stockholm, statistical returns establish that, of the children 
born, more than one-third, or 1 in 270, are illegitimate. “ In 
no Christian community,” says Mr. Laing, “ is there a state 
of female morals approaching to this.” What, indeed, should 
we think, if, out of every seven persons we passed in our 
streets, three were illegitimate ? In London, however, the pro- 
portion is only 1 in 38; in Paris it is said to be 1 in 5; and 
in all France, 1 in 71. 

Mr. Laing then gives many striking instances of a low state 
of moral feeling among the town population of Sweden, and 


thus proceeds : 
** The main cause | conceive to be a radical defect in the construction 


* This included many conventional offences; the really criminal offences were 
only 1 in 1402; a smaller proportion of crime than in England, in nearly the pro- 


portion of 2 to 3, 
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of society in this country. The weight of public opinion upon the side of 
morality, and acting as a check upon private conduct, is lost in it by the 
too great proportion and preponderance in the social body of privileged 
classes—of persons whose living, well-being, distinction, social influence, 
or other objects of human desire, are attained by other means than public 
estimation gained by moral worth. The privileged classes in this commu- 
nity are not merely the hereditary aristocracy, the military, and members 
of the learned professions; but the tailor, the shoemaker, the smith, the 
joiner, the merchant, the shop-keeper ; in short, every man exercising any 
craft, trade, branch of industry, or means of living—that is to say, the 
whole of the upper and middle classes, down to the mere labourer in 
husbandry—belong to a privileged or licensed class or corporation, of 
which every member is by law entitled to be secured and protected, within 
his own locality, from such competition or interference of others in the 
same calling as would injure his means of living. It is, consequently, 
not as with us, upon his industry, ability, character, and moral worth, 
that the employment and daily bread of the tradesman, and the social in- 
fluence and consideration of the individual, in every rank, even the highest, 
almost entirely depends; it is here in the middle and lower classes, upon 
corporate rights and privileges, or upon licence obtained from government ; 
and in the higher upon birth, and court or government favour. * * * 
The placing of a man’s livelihood, prosperity, and social consideration in 
his station, upon other grounds than upon his own industry and moral 
worth, is a demoralizing evil in the very structure of Swedish society. * * * 
We have escaped this modern disease of society; and public estimation, 
founded on moral worth and industry, can alone confer any weight, ho- 
nour, or advantage on individuals in the ordinary stations of life in our 
social structure.” —Pages 117—121. 

To the demoralizing effect of a diseased state of public opi- 
nion, which esteems what ought to be despised, and contemns 
that which is alone calculated to elevate the moral character, 
Mr. Laing adds the influence of the example of a dissolute 
court amidst a poor and idle population. 

“‘ The Swedes,” he continues, “ laboured to be lively, and attained the 
distinction of being called the French of the North. This spirit of imitation 
outdid what it copied in the worst points; and was not confined to the 
court circles or the higher classes ; but as these became impoverished, and 
reduced in means to the level of the middle class, it was carried downwards 
into those orders of the community, in whom frivolity, gaming, profligacy, 
inordinate passion for amusement, false estimate of human action and cha- 
racter, are not to be called weaknesses or foibles only, but are vices inter- 
fering with moral duties.”— Page 122. 

It thus appears that in Sweden society is divided into two 
classes—the privileged and the unprivileged. Not only is 
there no intermediate or middle class to connect the two ex- 
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tremes—a class which supplies all that is valuable in the con- 
stituent elements of society; but the two extremes are so re- 
mote from each other, that there is no sympathy between 
them. With an upper class so utterly devoid of political prin- 
ciple as that of Sweden has invariably shown itself, so desti- 
tute of public spirit, and even of an ordinary sense of justice, 
the feature which Mr. Laing points out as characterizing the 
national character is not surprising. The Swedes, in point 
of fact, stand at the very bottom of the scale of European 
morality. 

Another effect of this marked division of the people into two 
classes—the privileged and the unprivileged—is the utter 
ignorance of the condition of the masses which the wealthier 
portion of the privileged class betrays. 


“* The educated Swedish gentleman,” says Mr. Laing, “ appears to me 
so far removed by station and conventional distinction from the man of 
the lower class, that the condition of the latter is scarcely better known to 
him than toa foreigner. * * * * The Swedish educated class appears also 
very susceptible of the fashionable opinions of the day in the rest of Eu- 
rope, and fond of applying them to Sweden, as a part of Europe, without 
consideration of social or physical differences. There is a fashion of the day, 
we all know, in general opinions asin clothes. The ignorance and inebriety 
of the lower classes are the two topics which in other countries engage 
at this day the attention of all enlightened people. The Swedish gentry 
adopt the fashionable subjects—without considering that infant schools 
and temperance societies, however useful in a dense manufacturing popu- 
lation like that of Britain, are inapplicable in a thinly-peopled country, in 
which infants would have to be carried a day’s journey to make up a num- 
ber for a school; and people could not meet to be sober without a vexa- 
tious loss of time, and a fatigue which would almost excuse their getting 
drunk. I venture to place to this account a good deal of the attributed 
drunkenness of the Swedish people, and believe them to be in this respect 
not worse than their neighbours*.”-——Page 135—6. 


The ignorance of the upper classes, touching the habits of 
the industrious classes generally, must necessarily be conspi- 
cuous in all countries, though perhaps less so where there 
is a widely-extending and minutely-graduated middle class 
insensibly melting into the two extremes. Even in this 
country such ignorance prevails to a considerable extent. The 
upper classes talk, and form opinions of the lower, without 


* « The females are not, even in the lowest class, addicted in the slightest de- 
gree to the use of spirits.” —Page 140, 
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sufficient data, or knowing in reality their condition. The 
“ drunken” committee, as it was nicknamed, was evidence of 
this. Mr. Buckingham’s motion itself was a deliberate insult 
on the working classes; but the evidence defeated the object 
of the mover, by showing that the drunken class and the 
working class are distinct ; that the outcasts of society form a 
class by themselves; and that, among the working classes, a 
drunkard is as marked a man as among gentlemen. Besides 
this separation of drunkards from the rest of the community, 
there must be a great decrease of the sum of drunkenness ; 
for whilst the population is increasing from year to year, the 
consumption of spirits has of late years rather decreased, in 
spite of the splendour of the modern gin-palace, which, by the 
way, merely shows that the business of the publican is follow- 
ing the course of all other trades, and falling into capitalists’ 
hands. The gin-palace keepers are merely the traders on a 
large scale—the Swan and Edgars of their trade. Knowing 
such to be the ignorance of the wealthy of this country respect- 
ing the moral habits of the people, we are always prepared to 
receive with especial caution what we hear respecting the ha- 
bits of the working classes of other countries;—a point on 
which Mr. Laing entirely agrees with us. 

The manners of all classes of the Swedish people are, how- 
ever, superior to their morals. 

“« Whatever may be the want of morals in this country,” says Mr. Laing, 
‘* there is no want of manners. You see no blackguardism, no brutality, 
no revolting behaviour. You may travel through the country, and come to 
the conclusion that the people are among the most virtuous in Europe ; and 
it is only when you examine the official records of their criminal courts, and 
compare these with the amount of similar crimes during the same period in 
other countries, that you are obliged to come reluctantly to another conclu- 
sion. In Stockholm, the extraordinary proportion of illegitimate births 
places beyond all question the want of chastity of its female population ; yet 
in walking through the streets I never see an immodest or even suspicious 
look or gesture, even among the lowest class of the people. For propriety 
of dress and demeanour the town might be peopled by vestals, yet one- 
third of the infants are bastards. I confess I do not like this, either in a 
people or in an individual. I prefer a little open Irish blackguardism. 
The man is much nearer to virtue who appears worse than he is, than the 
man who appears better.” —Pages 133, 134. 


With these concluding observations we differ. Vice is as- 
suredly revolting in any shape; but it appears to us to be of- 
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fensive in the ratio of its conspicuousness. The mere attempt 
to throw a veil over vice seems to indicate some latent particle 
of moral feeling ; to show, in fact, that self-respect—that sense 
of shame, is not wholly extinguished. Unless Mr. Laing can 
discover that the Swede’s politeness is in some way or other 
to be ranked among the causes of his immorality, his opinion 
is untenable; and this he does not pretend to show. It fol- 
lows that he has here written hastily. 

It is not among the wealthier classes of the towns alone 
that superior politeness prevails; witness the following ex- 
tract. 


It is very characteristic of the two nations in this peninsula, that if you 
pay the Norwegian boy a little more than he expects, he bawls out, Zak/ 
Yak! (thanks, thanks,) like the clapping together of two deal boards ; seizes 
your hand, and gives it a squeeze and hearty shake, which makes your 
bones ache: the Swedish boy sighs out his Tak odmydegst (thanks most 
humbly), kisses the back of your hand, and retires, making his obeisance 
with a grace which many a country gentleman at Queen Victoria’s court 
might envy. In Norway, if you give a penny to a child, or alms to a beg- 
gar, you can scarcely get off without a shake of the hand; the more po- 
lished Swede kisses your sleeve or the skirt of your coat.” —Page 208. 


The poverty of a portion of the people of Sweden is great, 
but, 


“« when we compare the state of the poor however in two countries, even in 
England and Scotland, we must recollect the great difference in the standard 
of living—poverty in the one country would be luxury in the other. A 
gentleman of great statistical information, whose acquaintance I had the 
pleasure of making a few days ago, made the striking observation in our 
conversation on this subject, that the convict and the pauper in England 
live better than half of all the Swedish nation. Our standard of living is 
higher. What is really poverty and punishment in England, because it is 
privation of what is held to be necessaries of life, is not so where the ideas 
and usages of living never reached to such necessaries. Poverty may con- 
sequently be the effect of a generally improving condition of the nation, 
which many cannot reach, and therefore are poor ; as well as of a generally 
deteriorating condition. Between what is poverty in England, and absolute 
destitution, there are many steps. Poverty here in Sweden means absolute 
destitution of food, fuel, clothing, or means to procure them for the suste- 
nance of life, on the very rudest material.” — Page 150. 


Apropos of “ rude material :”—a poor man in the neigh- 
bourhood of Degerfors, about five years since, discovered an 
earth which had very much the appearance of meal. The 
people at that time being in a state of privation, and living 
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upon bark bread—of which more anon—the discoverer took 
some home, mixed it with rye-meal, baked it into bread, and 
found it palateable. Hereupon there was a general run upon 
this mineral meal, and some of it found its way to Stock- 
holm. On analysis, it was found to contain flint and felspar, 
finely pulverized with lime, clay, oxide of iron, and some 
organic substance resembling animal matter, and yielding 
ammonia and an oil. The people were either advised or or- 
dered not to use it; but as those who had tried it both in soup 
and bread, were not the worse for it, it continued, and pro- 
bably continues, to be used. Another “ rude material” is 
bark bread. 


“ Bark bread,” says Mr. Laing, “ is at present in general use in all this 
part of the country. The new settlers have no other meal, and bake it very 
thick, that it may hold together. It is acrid, dry; yet, covered with plenty 
of butter, it is eatable. The older settlers have at present rye meal to mix 
with it, half and half, and bake this mixture as thin as our oat-cakes. This 
is so far from being uneatable, that prudent housekeepers in good circum- 
stances use it to save their seed-corn, even when grain is not dear; and 
the ruddy cheeks of the country girls prove that it is no unwholesome food, 
qualified no doubt, as it is, with plenty of butter and milk, and hard work.” 
—Page 183. 

There is one thing certain, that in all countries or sections 
of countries, where any peculiar kind of food of low quality is 
eaten, the upper classes will at times affect to consume it as 
a national or provincial food, and will discourse concerning it 
as though it were a perennial source of health and virtue. The 
Yorkshire oat-cake, for instance, is so unpleasant to a southern 
palate, that, on tasting it, the first impulse is to spit it out; 
yet it is introduced at the tables of the wealthy, because it is 
the ancient food of Yorkshire. Almost every locality has, in 
short, some nasty thing which the rich affect to exalt into a 
dainty, by now and then tasting it:—a skilful expedient to 
render the poor contented with it. But if, as both Mr. 
Laing’s works help to show, it is bad for a people to be con- 
tent with a low standard of living, the rich ought to discou- 
rage the use of such provincial or national articles of con- 
sumption. It is clear that Mr. Laing does not relish the bark 
bread, on which he is disposed to be jocose, his remark re- 
minding us of Sam Weller’s observation on chalybeate waters, 
—that they taste strong of flat-irons. “ The half and half (rye 
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“ and bark) bread,” says Mr. Laing, “ tastes strongly of tim- 
“ ber, and gets as hard as a board when kept long.” 

The politico-ceconomical arrangements of Sweden are in the 
highest degree prejudicial to the freedom of industry and the 
security of property; and therefore tend to promote the po- 
verty of the great mass of the people; and yet the plea for 
their unwise regulations is, “the protection of labour.” Every 
trade is a species of guild or fraternity ; and “ the exercise of 
industry is a property as well as its produce.” To exercise any 
trade there must be an apprenticeship, and a long period of 
probation as a journeyman ; and even in this status there are 
degrees, all of which must be passed through before a man can 
become a master. 
“ Every trade or branch of industry that can be thought of, excepting, 
perhaps, common labour in husbandry, is exercised by privilege; and, as 
the tradesman pays a tax to government for his privilege or right to exercise 
his trade, he is entitled to protection from law—like any other proprietor— 
against whatever would diminish its value, and injure his means of living and 
paying his tax—that is, against free competition. The public, on the other 
hand, must have protection from the monopoly which this want of compe- 
tition would establish. Government attempts to hold the balance, to correct, 
through its colleges of commerce, and on the reports of its local function- 
aries, the tendency to monopoly in these institutions, and to judge whether 
in any particular locality there be, from the additional population, room 
for an additional tradesman or dealer, with advantage to the public.” —p. 81. 


Mr. Laing sees all the evil which is calculated to spring from 
such a system; but he is of opinion that it has a tendency to 
check the undue increase of population, by throwing impedi- 
ments in the way of early marriages. From voluntary regu- 
lations made by bodies of working men themselves, we be- 
lieve such a result might follow. In this country, wages have 
been raised in many trades by well-ordered combinations 
among the working men. In London especially, nearly every 
skilled trade has so succeeded. But experience in this country 
shows that guilds (such, for instance, as the City companies) 
have not produced similar effects. The difference between a 
voluntary combination and one sanctioned by a government, 
we take to be this: that the former presupposes a considerable 
degree of prudence among the people who so combine ; whilst 
the guild not only presumes none, but its tendency is to pre- 
vent prudence—to destroy self-reliance. Now prudence in 
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one respect is prudence in all. It will invariably be found 
where a working man begins to save even the merest trifle 
from his weekly earnings, that he has become a prudent man. 
The mere desire to save indicates a state of mind which rarely 
(we think never) exists without general prudence; and this 
is the reason why occasional combinations have ‘appeared 
to produce such extraordinary results,—results which appa- 
rently run counter to some well-established doctrines of poli- 
tical economy ; whereas, in fact, properly considered and esti- 
mated, they rather confirm such doctrines. In short, we re- 
peat, that a government combination—such as the fraterni- 
ties or guilds of Sweden and other countries—never can be 
productive of such effects as the voluntary combinations, of 
which we have every day experience in this country ; and the 
reason is, that voluntary combinations are never undertaken 
but by intelligent and prudent men; whilst guilds, by dis- 
pensing with prudence and forethought, rob all prudence of 
its real value, and reduce all to the same miserable level. 

The pernicious results of these guilds are detailed by Mr. 
Laing in his third chapter, but his statements are far too long 
to quote at length. It is part of the system of these guilds, 


that every artisan should have a sort of roving licence to seek 
work from town to town; and when such artisan cannot se- 
cure work, he is supported out of the “ box of his trade.” 
Thus, whilst they ought to be acquiring skill, they are merely 
acquiring the habits of vagabonds. 


“‘ Itis not even upon dexterity,” says Mr. Laing, “ but upon his privilege, 
that the workman depends—upon his right to exclude a better workman 
and a better man from enjoying any portion of public favour in the exercise 
of the same trade, where the competition could be injurious to his means of 
living. The consequences of this want of free competition are visible in 
the most simple and necessary trades—those in which national labour and 
consequently national industry and wealth are most concerned. Smith- 
work, joiner-work, work in leather, in cloth—in short, all kinds of work 
are very imperfectly executed compared to the work of English tradesmen 
in the same line; are never ready at the time proposed; and are performed 
with great waste of time and labour. To plane a board, for instance, is 
the work of two men, one shoving the plane from him, the other drawing 
it to him. With us one man planes the roughest board, and reduces it to 
a smooth surface. To cross-cut a piece of wood of 18 or 20 inches in 
diameter, is done with us with a hand-saw by one man, who holds the wood 
fast with his left hand, or with his knee. Here it is a job for two men with 

c2 
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a two-handled saw, and often a third is attending to hold the piece of wood 
steady. In national economy these are no trifles. A waste of time and 
labour in the daily work of a nation is important.””—Pages 87, 88. 


A case of actual occurrence is given by Mr. Laing, as re- 
ported in a Danish newspaper, strikingly illustrating the effect 
of the guild system upon national industry :— 


“A person had ordered a still to be made by a coppersmith, on some 
particular plan. The brass cocks and fittings had of course to be cast and 
adjusted to the machine, as one of the most essential of its parts. But a 
coppersmith is not entitled to cast metal; that belongs to the corporation 
of girdlers (the girdle is a flat plate of cast-iron for baking oat-cakes upon), 
and the coppersmith was prosecuted for unlawfully exercising a trade be- 
longing to another class of tradesmen. It was in vain that he urged the 
necessity of a workman completing within his own workshop all the parts 
of a machine, proportioning their dimensions to each other, and fitting them 
so as to work together :—it was a breach of the corporation law, and he 
was fined. In Sweden, from its isolated position, and political division into 
classes, this system is in considerable vigour. With us, everything is law- 
ful that law does not prohibit; here, the maxim seems to be, that nothing 
is lawful but what law permits. Where law is silent, special permission 
from government is held to be necessary even to exercise any of the nu- 
merous branches of industry which have come into existence since the sim- 
pler trades were incorporated.” —Page 89. 


In our review of Mr. Laing’s book on Norway, we were at 
some pains to give the reader a clear and connected view of 
the Norwegian constitution, especially as far as the legislative 
and judicial departments were concerned. This we were well 
able to accomplish from the copious data scattered throughout 
the work; so that the sum of our labour consisted in collect- 
ing, arranging, and abridging the author’s ample materials. 
We should have been well pleased to have given a similar out- 
line of the constitution of Sweden, but we find Mr. Laing’s 
data too vague and scanty to allow us to do so in a manner at 
all satisfactory. 

A country in which the government does all things, and in 
which, consequently, individual energy is paralysed; where 
industry is under that species of blighting restraint called 
protection; where taxation is heavy and arbitrary ; and where 
forced contributions of labour, somewhat similar to the old 
French corvées, are required of the people; where, in short, 
the people are trained, as Mr. Laing observes, “ to consider 
“ nothing their own but what is left to them by the clergy and 
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“ government, to whom, in the first place, their labour, time 
* and property must belong ;’—such a community “ wants the 
“ very foundation upon which civil liberty must stand—a sense 
“ of independence and property.” 


“ It is almost ridiculous,’”’ continues Mr. Laing, “ to hear of the consti- 
tutional rights and liberties of a people whose time, labour, and property 
are not their own, in the sense in which these are enjoyed by free people ; 
but are at the disposal and for the benefit of classes, corporations, and public 
functionaries. The constitution and civil rights of the nation, mean here 
the right of corporate bodies to meet in a legislative assembly, without refer- 
ence to the mass of the community on whom they prey.” —Pages 274-5. 


The Swedish diet consists of four distinct bodies—the no- 
bles, the clergy, the burgesses and the peasants; and they 
meet in four separate chambers. Every measure has to pass 
through each chamber and its committees separately, and is 
adopted or rejected by the plurality of the chambers. If the 
lower chambers were freely elected by a large body of inde- 
pendent and intelligent men, the constitution of Sweden could 
not work with the upper chambers, having interests so com- 
pletely opposed to the interests of the masses: but the several 
chambers do harmonize, and for the very simple reason, that 
the houses of the burgesses and peasants are elected by a nar- 
row constituency, with a high electoral qualification,—that is, 
the occupation of a large quantity of land or the enjoyment 
of a privilege. 

For further details we must refer the reader to the work: 
we'shall therefore merely add here, that the qualification in 
question excludes all that would be valuable in a constituent 
body. It excludes 


“* all persons of condition who, as burgesses, have acquired fortunes 
in trade or business of any kind in the towns, and have retired to the 
country. It excludes all who, being allied to noble families, have acquired 
property in office or public service, as these are considered to be repre- 
sented in the Chamber of Nobles. * * * By this constitution, all 
educated persons, unless they belong to one or other of the privileged 
classes—the clerical or the noble—are excluded from the legislative body. 
Berzelius could neither elect nor be elected, until he was raised to the 
class of nobility, which qualified him for his seat in the diet.” — Page 285-6. 

* * * a +. * 
“« The clergy elect their members by consistories, and the bishops have 
ex-officio a seat and voice in their chamber. Although the clergy generally 
depend upon court favour for appointments and provision for their fami- 
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lies, they are the most enlightened and most independent of the four chame 
bers of the diet.” 

The principle on which the chambers of the nobles is con- 
stituted, is this: 

“* The stem of each noble family—the head of it—or, reducing the idea 
to what is familiar to us, the chief of the clan, represents the whole, who 
are noble by derivation from his stock, by hereditary right, without elec- 
tion or reference to them.” —Page 287. 

This, in fact, only differs from ours inasmuch as the junior 
Lord Johns and Lord Thomas’s are not deemed noble: 
though Mr. Laing calls it “ a system which is representative 
without being elective,” we should hardly be disposed to call 
this system representative,—a term which, according to our 
notions, involves the idea of election. 

Of the administration of justice Mr. Laing says, 

“‘ The machinery for administering the laws of a country is of as much 
importance as that for making them: it deserves the traveller’s notice, 
because it is of every-day influence in the business of the people. In 
Sweden this machinery is superior to our own : there are 264 courts of first 
instance, called hereds’ courts, with a judge or hered-hovding to preside 
in the court; and the country is divided into hereds or districts, equiva- 
lent in judicia! affairs to parishes in ecclesiastical. The courts sit three 
times a year. Twelve peasants are elected by the peasants of the hered, 
to serve as a jury for two years; and in this election of nammdsman, as 
they are called, every peasant has an equal vote, be his property or share 
of a hemman of land great or small.’”’—Page 294. 


The access to these courts is easy, cheap and satisfactory 
to the suitors. The cases tried before these courts of “ first 
instance,” or original jurisdiction, amounted in 1836 to 71,312, 
or about 270 to each court; besides which there were 9288 
in the “ town courts,” and 403 in the “ college courts.” 

As in Norway, there are courts of appellate jurisdiction, 
intermediate and final. The former are called the layman’s 
courts, and answer to the Sorenscrivers courts of Norway; 
and the latter, the Hof courts, of which there are three an- 
swering te the hoiste ret court of Norway; the Hof court 
alone having criminal jurisdiction. 

It should seem that the lower courts of Sweden perform 
their business well, as out of 81,003 causes tried before the 
inferior courts, only 6090 were appealed. Sweden has not 
imitated Norway and Denmark in their courts of mutual 
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agreement; a circumstance to be greatly regretted, since pri- 
vate arbitration is often resorted to-—a course open to strong 
objection, as experience in this country teaches us. 

The general policy of his majesty Carl Johann demands 
a few words. Mr. Laing characterizes it as decidedly anti- 
liberal, and the instances he cites support his view. 

“The character of his reign,” says Mr. Laing, “ has been to oppose 
the spirit of the age; to govern by an aristocracy, upon the ultra-legiti- 
mate principles of kingly government; to extinguish in his Norwegian 
dominions the constitutional rights of the people in their legislation; to 
put down free institutions; discountenance and set aside men holding 
liberal opinions, and fetter the liberty of the press. It will be considered 
among the singular inconsistencies of this age by its future historians, 
that two sovereigns, who hold their crowns without any pretence to here- 
ditary right, but simply by the call of the people,—Louis Philippe and 
Carl Johann,—are the two who most anxiously suppress popular rights 
and the free expression of public opinion.” —Page 397. 

One of Carl Johann’s more than follies is his ineffectual 
crusade against the press, against which crusade a paper 
called the Aftonblad has admirably sustained itself. Sup- 
pressed today as the Twenty-third Aftonblad, it reappears 
tomorrow as the Twenty-fourth Aftonblad; which satisfies 
the administrators of the law in Sweden that it is another 
and distinct publication. On the subject of the press, Mr. 
Laing’s details are ample and judicious. 

Another instance of the king’s folly should be mentioned. 
It is a custom, on the dissolution of the diet, to give a dinner 
to the members. A M. Petre had rendered himself ob- 
noxious by his opposition to the measures of the government, 
and when he, with the rest of the deputies of his chamber, 
repaired to the palace, he was turned back. All who had not 
entered turned back with him; and his absence from the royal 
table was a distinction which effectually turned the popular 
eye towards him.—“ Sed praefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, 
eo ipso, quod effigies eorum non visebantur.”* 

The Swedes, who are particularly alive to a breach of 
courtesy, resented this unmannerly affront. 

«« Fétes were given,” says Mr. Laing, “ and addresses presented to M. 
Petre by the towns through which he passed, and by that which he repre- 
sented. This unwise indication of private spleen and personal feeling 


* Tacitus, Ann., lib. iii. 
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against public men, opposing fairly and not factiously the administration 
of the day, shook to its foundation the popularity of his majesty with the 
middle class. It placed the sovereign in personal variance with individuals, 
and in comparison of talent individually; which is a false position for 
majesty to descend to.” 

In the course of Mr. Laing’s books are many interesting 
disquisitions, antiquarian, historical, philological and geolo- 
gical, into which we have not space to enter at any length. 
A singular blunder, the parent of a popular error, however, 
deserves to be briefly referred to. The languages of Sweden 
and Norway, both of Teutonic origin, differ from each other. 
The Norwegian is spoken in Denmark and Norway, and the 
Swedish in Sweden; but the higher circles of the latter coun- 
try have adopted the French. At the head of the Gulph of 
Bothnia the Swedish language is met by the Quens or Fin 
language, which is of Sclavonic, not Teutonic origin. The 
Fins appear to be the Fenni of Tacitus*. 

« A curious mistake about the name of this race, called Quens, has pro- 
bably given rise to the fables of a land of Amazons in the north. Adam 
of Bremen, describing Scandinavia in the ninth century, says, ‘ Gothi ha- 
bitant usque ad Bircam postea longis terrarum spatiis regnant Suones 
usque ad terram feeminarum.’ In the old northern language, Quin signi- 
fies a woman ; and is a word still in daily use in Norway. We retain in 
English, from the same root, the name given to the two extreme ranks of 
the female sex, Queen and Quean. Adam of Bremen says he derived his 
information from the mouth of the Danish king Swen Ulfsen—‘ Magnam 
materiem hujus libelli ex ejus ore collegi’—who had made many inroads 
into Sweden; and Adam, or his amanuensis, in writing from his words, 
. has mistaken Quenornes’ land, the country of the Quens, for Quinornes’ 
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land, the country of women, and translated it ‘ terra foeminarum’. 
Page 47. 

There is good reason to believe that Sweden is at this mo- 
ment one of the widest fields of European intrigue. On that 
subject Mr. Laing does not touch; neither do we feel it ne- 
cessary to introduce the matter at the end of an article. If 
treated at all, it should be discussed at length. We therefore 
take leave of the present volume, but we hope not of the au- 
thor. The profit and pleasure we have derived from his works 
induces us to hope that other countries will yet come under 
his observation. 


* Germania, xlvi. 
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ArTICLE II. 


Vertheidigung des Staatsgrundgesetzes des Konigreichs Han- 
nover (Defence of the Constitution of Hanover of 1833). 
F. Froma. 8vo. Jena: 1838. 


Our German neighbours are a thinking and reasoning people. 
They possess not only English tenacity in clinging to rights 
which are undisputedly theirs, but they show a moderation 
peculiarly their own in canvassing the rights of their oppo- 
nents, and are, perhaps, the only people in the world whom 
it would be possible by arguing to bring to a confession of 
their being in the wrong. It is peculiarly unfortunate that 
this disposition, from which, were it but oftener met with, so 
much advantage might be derived for society, occasions those 
who possess it to be too often looked down upon by the tur- 
bulent and superficial. This has been particularly the fate of 
the Germans in the unceasing struggle which they have, since 
1815, carried on for the acquisition of popular rights. 

The work whose title stands at the head of our article, in 
an unusually succinct and clear demonstration of the general 
and territorial laws of Germany, as they bear upon the dis- 
pute between the king of Hanover and his subjects, displays 
this characteristic moderation in a degree, perhaps, never yet 
met with in political polemics. There are, no doubt, many 
of our readers who think that such an open violation of all 
ties which common prudence dictates as binding between a 
prince and his subjects, as is contained in king Ernest’s de- 
cree of July 1837, ought to be met by more energetic mea- 
sures than good reasoning ; yet, it will by all be acknowledged 
as a triumph of no mean importance, that a writer, assuming 
the argument and premises of his antagonist, should achieve 
a complete refutation of all his conclusions, and should beat 
his enemy with the arms and upon the ground which the 
latter had chosen in full confidence of success. 

If we could feel dissatisfied with the writer, it would be for 
his having given up too much debatable ground, and con- 
ceded more than is right in his consciousness of superiority ; 
as for instance, where he acknowledges the right of the sove- 
reign to grant a constitution to his subjects, and limits their 
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powers to acceptance, or to the right of petitioning for modi- 
fications of the regal decrees (p. 53); as well as when he de- 
clares the characteristic distinction of the sovereignty in ail 
German states to be monarchy, in a somewhat extended sense 
of the word. In short, he abandons, in the first instance, all 
the advantage he might have drawn from the general wording 
of the 13th art. of the act of the congress of Vienna, as well as 
from the interpretation of that article by high authorities, and 
goes back to the individual histories of the several states of 
which the kingdom of Hanover is composed, in order to show 
from their uniform course, that neither in the principalities 
constituting the oldest possessions of the electoral house, nor 
in East Friesland, but, least of all, in the bishopricks of Hilde- 
sheim, Bremen, or Osnabriick, could any precedent be found 
of a prince refusing to sanction the legislative enactments of 
his predecessor. He examines in a perspicacious manner the 
right of the “ Landstiinde” in 1819, to a participation in the 
legislative functions, and proves, in the most satisfactory 
manner, their proceedings to have been legal both as to form 
and principle. Proceeding then to the constitution of 1833, 
he shows that, with all its faults, it was essentially German 
and Hanoverian; that it was in accordance with all past and 
existing stipulations; and that it satisfied, if not the wishes of 
the people, at least all just claims of the electoral house, as 
well as those of the diet at Frankfort ; that it was, in short, a 
natural developement of the old institutions of the country, 
in which only too much that was antiquated in its admini- 
stration had been spared by the improving spirit of the age. 
He then investigates the constitution on its own merits, as 
viewed from the royalist side of the question, and shows that 
the pecuniary interests of the reigning house were more libe- 
rally provided for, and more surely established, than had ever 
been the case before; the king’s civil list having been esti- 
mated at a sum exceeding the extravagant demands of George 
IV., and amounting to nearly three times the revenue drawn 
by George III. from his German dominions. And this in- 
crease of the royal income was granted when the deficiency 
in the revenue of the country was scarcely met by the aug- 
mentation of the indirect taxes, decreed in 1825. 

After the Seven Years’ War the revenues of Hanover rose 
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to 961,460 dollars ; in 1800 they were 1,444,457 dollars, and 
the personal expenses of the sovereign amounted to 228,282 
dollars. In 1829-30 the civil list of George IV. was 525,000 
dollars. The constitution of 1833 fixes the civil list at 618,000 
dollars, to be secured on landed property; being more than 
one-twelfth of the whole revenue of 7,000,000 dollars. 

This work contains undeniably the best exposition of the 
true state of the question between king Ernest and his sub- 
jects that has as yet appeared; but it does not give the rea- 
son of that prince’s over-hasty and inconsiderate violence. 
The constitution of 1833, although containing many improve- 
ments, and laying a foundation for others, was, as is well 
known, far from satisfying the Hanoverians in the mangled 
state in which William IV. consented to sanction it. How- 
ever, as the age of that monarch made it not improbable that 
a protracted dispute on so important a point might be entailed 
upon his successor, and as none knew that successor’s cha- 
racter better than the Hanoverians, among whom he had 
often resided, it was considered wiser to leave no door open 
for dispute, and to accept of the curtailed rights as offered by 
William IV. rather than trust to the tender mercies of Ernest. 
As this argument was avowed by many to be the sole induce- 
ment to accept the offered constitution, it was, perhaps, na- 
tural that the duke of Cumberland should at the time mentally 
resolve that it should afford the nation no protection. That 
king Ernest should endeavour to enforce this resolution, is 
matter of no great wonder. 

But that the Hanoverians, who, by an unanimous expres- 
sion of public feeling in 1831, which bordered on an armed 
resistance, compelled the late king to give ear to their com- 
plaints, should now truckle down in peaceful submission to a 
very different species of oppression, must appear strange to 
all who are not versed in the labyrinths of German politics. 
The clue to this apparently inconsistent conduct is given us 
in the decisions of the German diet on the complaints prefer- 
red to it last year by the town of Osnabriick, but which may 
with more propriety be termed evasions of the question than 
decisions. A third vote was passed in August last to the 
same effect. 

We attach to these decisions the greatest possible weight 
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at the present moment. The first and third related to the 
competency of the diet to entertain the complaint, and in the 
first, Prussia and Austria with their adherents were outvoted ; 
the consequences of a declaration that the diet could not in- 
terfere in a case of dispute between a sovereign and his sub- 
jects, appearing too hazardous to the majority of the states. 
The third and most recent decision has been declarative of 
the incompetency of the diet to decide on points of domestic 
policy “in the present state of the federal union.” Can 
Austria and Prussia have voted in a contrary sense with the 
sincere intention of letting the king of Hanover arrange the 
matter unaided with his subjects? We are saved the neces- 
sity of replying to this question by the avowed interest which 
the Prussian monarch has taken in the question, by the public 
expression of the opinion entertained by his ministers, and 
by the orders of knighthood with which that sovereign has 
decorated the Hanoverian minister Von Schele, as a reward 
for his meritorious exertions in undermining the constitution. 
There can be no doubt that the decision on this part of the 
question was only intended to pave the way for a more unfet- 
tered intervention in the affairs of Hanover, when the Prussian 
monarch should deem the opportunity ripe for seizure; and 
such policy can alone explain why Prussia wished that the 
Hanoverian question should be treated exceptionally, and as 
not coming under the jurisdiction of the diet. The vote given 
by Austria was in conformity with the usual policy of that 
court, which cannot easily allow of an assumption of inde- 
pendence of the diet. 

The united efforts of the agents of these two courts, stimu- 
lated by this unexpected defeat, procured a small majority in 
their favour on the second decision, by which the complaint 
of the citizens of Osnabriick was rejected, on the ground of 
their not being qualified to prefer such complaint before the 
diet. 

We will not here enter into the question of the competency 
of a constituency to resume the functions which they had en- 
trusted to representatives, as soon as those representatives, by 
the dismissal of the Hanoverian chambers, were dispossessed 
of their authority. We shall confine ourselves to pointing 
out the part which the Prussian government has evinced a 
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desire to play in this affair, and here only express our hope 
that the Hanoverians may be allowed to derive every advan- 
tage which can be drawn from the turn it has taken. 

In opposition to the anxious display of sympathy which 
the king of Prussia has deemed proper to hold out for the en- 
couragement of the violent proceedings of the Hanoverian 
government, we have the recorded and unanimous opinion of 
the people of Germany in every state in which they had an 
organ for expressing their wishes. Since July 1837, the le- 
gislative bodies in nearly all the smaller states have been as- 
sembled, and not one has omitted to express abhorrence of the 
proceedings of the Hanoverian government, and the warmest 
sympathy with the people of that country, At Dresden, 
Munich, Carlshruhe, Stuttgardt and Brunswick, addresses 
were voted by large majorities of the second chamber, ex- 
pressing the confident hope of those houses, that their respect- 
ive governments would use every exertion in support of the 
Hanoverian constitution. In Cassel, a motion to the same 
effect was dropped, after the president had assured the cham- 
ber that the government would do its duty, because matters 
of delicate negotiation were pending between the chambers 
and the court, and it was thought better to mix no extraneous 
matter up with them. The outrageous violation of every com- 
pact upon which harmony between a king and his people can 
be founded, by the king of Hanover’s decree, seemed to rouse 
the lethargic spirit of freedom in every constitutional state. 
And yet was the Prussian cabinet fearless enough to disre- 
gard these intelligible syfiptoms of awakening energy in an 
enlightened mass of the people—a mass not inferior in num- 
ber, and far superior in resources, as we shall presently see, 
to the entire population of Prussia, even supposing that she 
could calculate upon the cordial co-operation of all classes 
of her inhabitants. 

We can readily conceive how the constant glitter and pa- 
rade of military armament, may, after a time, produce a con- 
viction in the minds of its beholders, that an array of the best 
organized troops, such as Prussia has at her disposal, must 
be invincible. But, as a portentous series of events, of much 
too recent occurrence to be forgotten, placed the importance 
of the co-operation of public feeling to the success of warlike 
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undertakings in the strongest possible light, we shall be per- 
mitted to inquire, What the Prussian government of late years 
has done to secure the attachment of the people of that coun- 
try? what brilliant measures of state policy have emanated 
from the Prussian cabinet, on the successful issue of which 
they found their claim to step forward as arbiters of the rights 
of neighbouring states? In making this inquiry we shall 
‘confine ourselves to the events of the last two years, and shall 
be careful to let German authorities everywhere speak for 
themselves. 

The observation which struck us the most forcibly, in per- 
using the published debates on the Hanoverian dispute, in 
the German legislative bodies, is one of an influential mem- 
ber of the second chamber at Stuttgardt, who declared in that 
assembly that the arrest and forcible abduction of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne was an occurrence of greater importance, 
and of a more ominous nature for the liberties of Germany, 
than the annulling of the constitution of Hanover. To all 
those who have had to deal much with the intelligent classes 
of Germans this remark speaks volumes. The decrees of the 
king of Hanover are looked upon as the ravings of a man ac- 
customed all his life to the indulgence of violent passions. 
By the publication of his edicts he disappointed no hopes 
which his former course of life had raised. On the contrary, 
he only fulfilled the expectations of all who knew him, but 
especially of those who knew that his first burst of fury would 
fall upon a charter which the people had extorted as a shield 
against his tyranny. 

But the Prussians and the Germans at large who looked to 
Prussia as the leading power of Germany, which, on emergen- 
cies, was to give the tone to, or perhaps even in time to ab- 
sorb, the other less efficient sovereignties of that nation, had 
resigned themselves for nearly twenty years to the delusive 
hope, that, notwithstanding the despotic form of the Prussian 
government, its ruler sincerely wished the welfare of the land 
and the improvement of the material no less than of the moral 
condition of its citizens. As in no country the dependence 
of the former upon the latter species of progress is better un- 
derstood than in Germany, the attention of the people was 
wholly engrossed by the measures so long successively pur- 
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sued by the government to create a powerful nation out of 
very discordant elements. Under the enlightened exertions 
of a succession of distinguished men, from 1808 to 1830, 
Prussia had seen her population doubled, the financial credit 
of the state raised, and industry encouraged by comparative 
freedom of trade; these advantages were accompanied, too, 
by the blessings of free discussion and sound institutions for 
education, which promised to ensure their duration; and the 
nation, therefore, willingly accepted them in the form of a 
gift from the sovereign, as it was more interested in the mat- 
ter than in the manner of the acquisition. The change which 
was first remarked after the July revolution in France, but 
which in reality had been long secretly preparing, opened the 
eyes of the Prussians to the real character of their sovereign 
and of his more recent advisers. They saw their king, to 
whom fortune had offered so many opportunities of gaining 
the hearts of the Germans, who, in the course of a long reign, 
had so often been called upon to step forward as the guide 
and the protector of a powerful and enlightened nation, once 
more throw the boon, thus proffered perhaps for the last time, 
from him, and content himself with the part of an obsequious 
ally of a foreign power, in preference to that of the represent- 
ative of German independence. “The restraints to which the 
press was then subjected, and which now go so far as seri- 
ously to interfere with the liberty of even scientific discus- 
sion*; the influence attempted of late to be exercised on the 
universities; and the despotic authority arrogated by the 
sovereign over the churches of the various creeds within his 
dominions, were so many successive blows, under which the 
fabric of hope, to which the Germans had so long and so will- 
ingly clung, gradually gave way. The king of Hanover has 
thus not produced any greater measure of disgust and disap- 
pointment by his display of violence, than has followed the 
arbitrary breach of the privileges of the Rhenish provinces, 
by the illegal arrest of the archbishop of Cologne. 

The provinces of the Rhine were left in possession of the 
grand boon of public trials by jury, which the French had 


_* We allude to the list of prohibited works in Prussia, which has grown to the 
size of an Jndex, and in which the works of Rotteck, Gervinus, and other authors 
of high repute in Germany are denounced. 
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introduced, when it was incorporated with the kingdom of 
Prussia. How deeply the enlightened classes feel the secu- 
rity which these institutions afford them, is shown by the 
earnestness with which the inhabitants of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, not only of Prussia, but also of Bavaria and Hesse, 
have ever clung to them. This attachment, too, is not, as 
many writers have endeavoured to show, a mere predilection 
for French forms and a desire to retain any outward sign 
which savours of democracy. The trial by jury never had a 
fair trial under Napoleon either in France or in any of its de- 
pendent kingdoms, and at that time could offer but little that 
was likely to captivate their affections. The arbitrary man- 
ner in which the lists of jurymen were constructed, and the 
thousand means of oppression which a state of war affords, 
precluded all hopes of a fair verdict when the French govern- 
ment showed any interest in the result of judicial proceed- 
ings. But, with the establishment of peace and a more tran- 
quil domestic administration, public opinion regained its due 
ascendency and operated as a salutary check on the officers 
of justice. We need only appeal to the evidence of a man 
who will not be accused of too great a leaning to democratic 
principles, we mean the late minister of Greece, Von Rud- 
hardt, to show how well thtse institutions work where they 
are fairly treated, and what the opinion of intelligent men is 
respecting them in other parts of Germany. 

Herr von Rudhardt, in his highly-interesting work on Ba- 
varia, concludes his view of the administration of justice in 
that kingdom with the following remarks :— 


‘*The form of judicial proceedings in the Rhenish circle is not altogether 
without its faults; among which we may reckon the overloading of the 
proceedings in civil cases with unnecessary forms; the pecuniary advan- 
tage drawn by the state from the fees; the overweening influence of the 
officers of the courts, who are often both unskilful and interested ; the un- 
defined nature of the secret initiatory proceedings in criminal cases, with 
some other regulations. But the substance of the administration of justice, 
equality of all ranks before the law, the purification of the judicial office 
from all extraneous duties, the collegial form of the courts, publicity of 
proceedings, and the active part allotted to his fellow-citizens in matters 
where the citizen has most at stake, are the means of affording security 
both to persons and property.” 


This is a spontaneous tribute to the excellence of these in- 
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stitutions, from a man whose whole life was spent in offices 
of justice and administration, in which the old German secret 
and inquisitiorial forms prevailed. In what estimation, then, 
must not they stand with the inhabitants of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces? And in the face of these privileges, solemnly if un- 
willingly guaranteed by the sovereign,—in a time of perfect 
tranquillity, the minister of clerical affairs in Prussia orders 
the primate of the country to be arrested by a military de- 
tachment, has him forcibly conveyed to a distant fortress 
without the sanction of the local magistracy (for there are 
magistrates at Cologne), and confines him there for months 
without demanding the sentence of any tribunal. Weare no 
admirers of the religious tenets professed by the archbishop ; 
but we fully agree with the speaker in the Stuttgardt chamber 
of deputies, whose opinion we cited above, that such a viola- 
tion of the liberty of the subject in a civilized state, provided 
with tribunals of police and justice, is a scandalous outrage 
upon society, disgraceful to its authors, and full of ominous 
matter, threatening the repose and well-being of the state. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the harsh proceed- 
ings adopted against the archbishop were an ebullition of re- 
ligious zeal called forth by the attack made by that prelate on 
the Protestant cause. We should not be reluctant, however 
we lamented the violation of all forms of justice in this case, 
to allow full merit to the Prussian monarch’s attachment to 
Protestantism, had he not himself taken sufficient pains to 
disavow the encomium. 

His Prussian majesty labours, in common with other con- 
tinental rulers, under a mania for originating measures for the 
good of his people, without allowing them a voice as to the 
necessity or the due extent of the proposed innovations. Of 
these the most extraordinary has, perhaps, been the amalga- 
mation of Lutheranism and Calvinism in the new Prussian 
Protestant liturgy. The wish to unite the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist churches seems to have been entertained by the king 
as far back as the year 1798, when a commission of three 
churchmen from each creed was appointed to consult and 
make proposals for its accomplishment. As nothing was ever 
heard of the result of their labours, it is probable that these 
learned divines could not agree upon any feasible plan. The 
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misfortunes which came over the court of Frederick William 
and the Prussian nation in 1807, and which drove that mo- 
narch to seek a temporary asylum at St. Petersburg, are said 
to have had a singular influence upon the project which he 
continued to entertain. He was delighted with the responses 
of the choir in the Greek ritual to the priest at the altar, and 
is said to have borrowed from these rites the plan of the new 
church service, which was drawn up at his command by some 
divines after the establishment of peace in 1815. 

The Prussian Protestant clergy were, in the year 1822, for- 
mally summoned to relinquish all difference of religious tenets, 
and to unite in the formation of a new evangelical church. 
A recent writer on the statistics of the kingdom* gravely ob- 
serves, that the two principal Protestant creeds agreed to an 
union respecting outward forms, on the expression of the king’s 
wish to that effect, in an order from his cabinet, dated 19th 
February, 1822. On the authority of this and of other wri- 
ters who openly support, or prudently evade canvassing, the 
present measures of the government, we should be justified 
in assuming, that all opposition to this wide stretch of royal 
prerogative had now ceased ; and that nothing but a cheerful 
spirit of obedience animated the Prussians, who were thus 
favoured with a dictation from the throne in matters of faith. 
How surprising soever such a consummation must appear to all 
versed in the history of religious controversy, yet to those who 
know that, in the first instance, all the leading Prussian divines, 
with the eloquent and philosophical Schleiermacher at their 
head, formally protested against such a mode of legislation, it 
must appear still more extraordinary that the acquiescence in 
the royal will should be so general and unconditional. The 
Lutherans were, in this new Agendum, called upon to sacrifice 
to the Calvinist form of worship no less than the words used 
in offering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: ‘ this is the 
body and blood of Christ ;? the Calvinist form, ‘ this repre- 
sents the body, &c., being that adopted in the new ritual. 
Among a number of articles which candidates for the priest- 
hood are required to swear to, the duties of a citizen towards 
the state, including the denunciation of traitorous designs 


* Voigtel, Versuch einer Statistik des Preussichen Staates, 1837, 
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against the sovereign, are inserted ; an addition of undoubted 
northern origin. These articles are also, by a singular mis- 
nomer, termed in the oath, ‘fundamental dogmas of Christi- 
anity.’ 

In vain did Schleiermacher and other popular writers raise 
their voices against these innovations, and show by the most 
forcible arguments, that such proceedings must not only prove 
the greatest encouragement of that indifference in religious 
matters with which the age has been taxed ; but that the con- 
scientious of the two creeds would infallibly be confirmed in 
their adherence to their distinguishing tenets by these mea- 
sures; and thus the union, which by natural means was fast 
approaching, would be prevented. The government pro- 
ceeded to employ all the means in their power to influence 
the clergy throughout the kingdom to accept of the Agendum ; 
and it cannot be wondered at that by degrees a number of 
pastors, either under the immediate patronage of the crown, 
or looking for nomination to patrons who were themselves 
dependent on the government for places and preferment, 
should adopt the new ritual without much hesitation. 

A lapse of twelve years seems to have been considered a 
sufficient respite for refractory consciences; for, in 1834, we 
find penal statutes, in the true course of religious zeal, enacted 
against nonconformists. The history of the early persecutions 
against such pastors and their flocks as ventured to manifest 
a desire to evade or to resist the royal will, is touchingly teld 
in a work published by M. Scheibel*. We confine ourselves 
to the proceedings of the last two years, which would, under 
the present restraint on the press in Prussia, have probably 
not been made public, if the dispute respecting the arrest of 
the archbishop of Cologne had not allowed the barriers which 
surround it in other states to be a little extended. In the 
Augsburg Gazette +, a Bavarian publication, we find a most in- 
teresting correspondence, dated as late as September 1838 ; 


* Published by Raw, in Niirnberg, in 1832 and 1835, and by Fleischer, Leipzig 
1834 


t+ The Algemeine Zeitung or Augsburg Gazette, published at Augsburg, is one 
of the most important public organs, and perhaps the best conducted newspaper in 
Europe. But it requires some practice to know how to read it. Those who know 
Germany will understand this, which the extractors of news from its pages for the 
use of our journals, evidently do not. 
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which, after correcting some exaggerated accounts circulated 
in other papers concerning the administration of the sacra- 
ment in cellars and secret places to zealous Lutherans, by or- 
thodox divines, gives the following remarkable intelligence con- 
cerning nonconformist pastors and their flocks in Prussia :— 


“* Only last year the provincial authorities at Erfurt caused Pastor Graben 
of Heiligenstadt to be committed to the house of correction. The upper 
tribunal of Halberstadt, however, no sooner learned the transaction than 
it ordered him to be set at liberty ; and when the magistrates at Erfurt ap- 
pealed to their superiors, the tribunal drew up a remonstrance to the King, 
stating that he ought not to allow his subjects to be imprisoned without a 
legal trial, which they were with difficulty prevented from sending to Berlin.” 

The penal decrees against nonconformist Lutherans are 
alluded to in the following terms :— 

** It is a great evil when a state is obliged, by exceptional laws, to decree 
punishments against actions which are neither criminal nor dangerous in 
themselves, but it is a still greater evil to resort to exceptional measures 
against individuals. Both methods have been adopted against the Luther- 
ans. An order of the cabinet of the year 1834 imposes fines of from one 
to fifty dollars besides other penalties, punishment in the schools, &c., on 
their assembling to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. Their 
preachers have been arrested and committed to prison, as it would seem, 
for an indefinite term, without even the form of a trial. This occurred in 
the case of the Silesian clergymen, who were committed to close confine- 
ment in Marienwerder but three months back, because they would not pro- 
mise to abstain from performing their clerical functions.” 


When we read the inevitable resuits of this singular perse- 
cution, we can scarcely believe that such scenes could occur 
in our own days, in the enlightened kingdom of Prussia, and 
under a sovereign whom some of our blundering zealots here 
represent as the head of Protestantism in Europe. Protest- 
antism, indeed! it is fortunate for themselves that they are 
not in Prussia.—The writer continues— 

“It is a matter of notoriety that, to keep regularity in the registers of 
births, it is only necessary to know whether children have been christened 
or not; the person by whom they are baptized being of no importance ; for, 
according to the principles of the universal church of Christ (from which 
the consistory of Breslaw has unhappily deviated, by ordering, in some cases, 
a repetition of the baptism), the validity of baptism is in no way dependent 
on the person performing the ceremony. Now the Lutherans never re- 
fused to declare that their children had been baptized. Inquiries were, how- 
ever, made after the persons who baptized them, in order that they might be 
punished under the new penal laws ; but this information was withheld from 
conscientious scruples. A rescript was consequently issued by the mini- 
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sters of the clerical and police departments, dated 12th February, 1838, de- 
claring all who refused to give evidence when required, respecting the per- 
son performing a clerical function, whether it be the father or a mere wit- 
ness of the ceremony, liable to three months’ imprisonment.” 


In consequence of this decree, it is further stated, many 
fathers of families, especially in Silesia, were committed to 
prison, and a most demoralizing system of informing intro- 
duced, to put a stop to which, the tribunal of Ratibor was 
obliged, like that of Halberstadt, as before stated, to interfere, 
and the minister was induced to rescind his decree. What 
are we to think of this state of things in a country which 
boasts of the unity and consistency of an administration, se- 
cured from the fluctuating nature of popular influence? Put 
it seems that even the road of emigration is not wholly open 
to those who desire to quit the districts which they cannot in- 
habit in peace. 

*« It has been erroneously stated in some journals that Silesian Lutherans 
had emigrated to Australia, for the sake of freedom of conscience. The 
truth is, that about 450 Lutherans from the Mark, in the neighbourhood of 
Tullichau, passed through Berlin in Whitsunweek last, on their way to 
Australia ; and that not long afterwards about 160 others (we cannot be 
responsible for the numbers) followed them in company with a few from 
Silesian villages of the vicinity. That Lutherans from one of the villages 
which have been the most severely visited with fines for the illegal perform- 
ance of church service, we mean the circle of Trebnitz, applied for permis- 
sion to emigrate, is true. But the conditions imposed by the government, 
that every father of a family must prove the possession of two hundred and 
fifteen dollars, and every other member that of one hundred and ten dollars, 
prevented these poor people, who had nothing left on which to raise money, 
from executing their project. It is said, too, that the landed proprietors 
opposed this step of theirs by remonstrance to the government, fearing to 
lose, with the Lutherans, their best peasantry, from a neighbourhood which 
does not stand in the best repute on the score of honesty.” 


This is, then, a picture of the domestic administration of 
Prussia in the year 1838! This is the manner in which the 
liberty of the person and of conscience are treated! This is 
the head of Protestantism in Europe ! 

We are enabled to give the winding up of this ‘ Strange 
Eventful History,’ the following proclamation of the Prussian 
ministry having appeared shortly after. 

“ Berlin, 14th June, 1838. 


“The circular orders issued by the undersigned ministers, under the date 
of 12th February, 1837, have not answered the expectations they were in- 
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tended to realize, because the persons whom they regarded have laid so high 
a value upon the religious scruples raised respecting the evidence required 
of them, and which were apparently forced on their attention by means of 
secret promises, that they, with few exceptions, preferred going to prison, 
and awaiting, under a persevering refusal, the term of their release. Al- 
though it does not seem doubtful that a consistent perseverance in the mea- 
sures hitherto adopted against stubborn witnesses, would have radically ex- 
tirpated this evil; yet it cannot be denied that, according to the confined 
notions of many individuals involved in these proceedings, and who con- 
ceive themselves pro preterito, bound by the scruples of their misled con- 
sciences, the before-mentioned measures bear a character of harshness which 
might easily be seized by nonconformist Lutherans who aspired to be made 
martyrs, as a means of acquiring reputation, and of challenging their fellow 
believers to follow their example. Upon consideration, therefore, of the 
state of the matter, and of the circumstances bearing upon it, which shall 
be duly weighed, with a view to the future steps to be adopted against the 
Lutheran nonconformists, the undersigned ministers deem it fit to inform 
the (Provincial) government that it has to desist from the prosecution of 
the forcible means hitherto adopted to discover the individuals who had 
performed forbidden clerical functions, and consequently to set those persons 
at liberty who have been confined in pursuance of the circular order of 21st 
February last year—but under the reserve of a future prosecution of the for- 
cible measures which shall be decreed. 
** Ministers of Clerical, Educational, and Medical affairs 
in the same department, 
(Signed) “Von ALTENSTEIN. Von Rocnow.” 


The newspaper in which this proclamation is published, 
contains a lament on the part of the Prussian authorities, that 
the vicar of the vacant see of Tréves has refused to censure 
or expel a parish priest at Coblentz, named Seidl, who had 
preached against the government measures, and whom they 
did not dare to arrest.—Was ever confusion worse confounded 
known than this picture of Prussian sway presents? Can 
any nation look to Prussia under these circumstances, as toa 
power fit or able to consolidate and direct the energies of an 
enlightened people like the Germans ? 

But let us turn to the treatment which the institutions for 
education experience, the universities of which Prussia was so 
long and so justly proud; let us inquire what qualities are 
now demanded of those men to whom the education of the 
Prussian youth is to be confided. Of the seven professors, 
who, it will be remembered, signed at Géttingen a remon- 
strance to the king of Hanover, stating their conviction that 
the oath which they had sworn, to support the constitution, 
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was binding, in spite of the dispensation published by royal 
authority, two, professors Albrecht and Weber, had formerly 
resided at Konigsberg. Their remonstrance having become 
public, the seven were instantaneously dismissed from their 
employments, and retired from Géttingen, accompanied by 
the admiration and sympathy of their fellow-citizens, which 
spoke out in addresses directed to them from different parts 
of Germany. And surely, if ever men acted from pure and 
disinterested motives, and deserved the grateful benediction of 
a nation, they were entitled to it; as they acted in full con- 
viction of the difficulties that would be thrown in the way of 
their employment elsewhere. The tone of modest firmness 
which prevails in the pamphlets which they have since pub- 
lished in justification of this step, will at a future period, be 
viewed by their countrymen with sentiments of admiration and 
pride. In these pamphlets, Grimm, Albrecht, and Dahlmann, 
as lawyers, and Ewald, as professor of divinity, have not only 
recorded the judgement of the highest authority in Germany* 
against the king, but have held forth an example to their 
countrymen as men, which has been hailed with the approval 
of every honest breast, and has proved the proudest refutation 
of those, who deem that the dispassionate exercise of the rea- 
soning powers tends to weaken the moral energies in times of 
action. The university of K6nigsberg, proud of the connex- 
ion which had existed between it and two of the men to whom 
all Germany was so much indebted, spontaneously voted the 
degree of doctor to professors Albrecht and Weber. The di- 
ploma conferring this honour on the former, was despatched to 
him ; but before that for professor Weber was expedited, the 
royal commissary at the university, who had received a hint 
respecting the sentiments entertained at Berlin with regard to 
Hanover, interfered and prevented its being sent off. A letter 
from the minister, Von Altenstein, conveyed soon after the 
direct expression of the royal displeasure at the presumption 
of the university, in deciding upon the fitness of an individual 
for academical honours without first obtaining the royal sanc- 
tion to such a step. But the letter addressed, about the same 
time, by the minister of the home department, Von Rochow. 


* The decision in the last instance, in difficult questions of law, is frequently 
referred to the German universities by the courts. 
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to the citizens of Elbing, who had voted an address to pro- 
fessor Albrecht, is the most faithful interpreter of the senti- 
ments of the Prussian cabinet on this occasion ; and we sub- 
mit it entire to our readers, as both its style and its tenor are 
of a nature to which no description could do justice.— 

“‘To Iran Riesen, merchant, Elbing. 

**In reply to your communication of the address which a number of the 
citizens of Elbing have signed and presented to professor Albrecht, I hereby 
inform you that it has filled me with displeasure and surprise. Were I 
even to admit that scruples of conscience alone induced professor Albrecht 
to consider the oath required of him as improper, I am still far from regard- 
ing the expression of his opinion, and that of his colleagues, as justified, or 
even excused, by those scruples. On the contrary, I hold that expression 
of his opinion to be an inconsiderate and blameworthy act of presumption, 
which would be punishable according to the Jaws of this country. The 
subscribers to the address lay themselves open to the same reproach, since 
they countenance and approve that act, and thereby identify themselves 
with its authors. It becomes a subject to show the obedience due to his 
king and sovereign, and to content himself, when following the orders 
given him, with the responsibility which devolves on those whom God has 
placed in authority over him. It does not become him to measure the ac- 
tions of the sovereign of the state by the standard of his own confined views, 
or to presume, in overweening vanity, publicly to pronounce an opinion on 
their rightfulness. For this reason, I must regard it as a deplorable error, 
when the subscribers to this address believe the step taken by the Géttin- 
gen professors to be one in defence of legal order, and in opposition to arbi- 
trary power. You are, however, guilty of a still more deplorable error when 
you imagine that your opinion is shared by all good citizens and loyal Prus- 
sians. This is, thank God, so far from being the case, that I am convinced 
the greater number will disapprove of the step you have taken, and deplore 
that, by it, the good feelings and patriotism of the city of Elbing are placed 
in a suspicious light. I leave it to you to communicate this reply of mine 
to the subscribers to the address. 

“‘ The minister of the Interior and of Police, 
(Signed) “Von Rocnow.” 
“ Berlin, 15th January, 1838.” 
This is the language which a minister of state holds to the 


Prussian nation, in our times. Such are the sentiments of 
the monarch, in whose good intentions confidence had so long 
been placed by an enlightened country, whose ardent hopes 
appear only to have been excited, that they might be the 
more relentlessly destroyed. If any Prussian continues to 
hope, under the present reign, for a progressive improvement 
in the institutions of his country, corresponding with the de- 
mands of the age, he must indeed be bold of heart. 
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In order that our readers should form a just idea of the 
electric shock which the minds of men in Germany received 
from the publication of this letter, they should be aware of 
the high value which the Germans set upon the privileges of 
their universities. Those institutions have, from their foun- 
dation, proved the strongholds of free discussion, and have 
been the asylums for truth, amid the raging of political and 
religious factions. From the universities of Prague and Wit- 
tenberg, the light of reason flashed forth in the Reformation 
to dispel the darkness with which the civilized world was 
threatened ; and after all the vicissitudes of centuries of ex- 
cited passions, alternating with fanciful aberrations of mental 
energy, it is, perhaps, still in the German universities that 
truth shines with its purest ray—that scholastic and party 
prejudices have the least power to dim her brilliancy. As 
the ideas imbibed by the German youth, in these excellent 
institutions, as long as they were allowed the unshackled use 
of their privileges, tended to make them less tractable for the 
yoke of their governments, the latter have been unceasingly 
occupied, since 1819, with plans to remodel the universities. 
The system of domestic policy in Germany is so tightly 
strained, that it has no elasticity to allow of the occasional 
ebullitions of popular ferment, or youthful exaggeration; and 
yet, although the proposals for a total reform of the univer- 
sities are said, not only to be drawn up, but to have received 
the formal consent of all the governments, through their ex- 
traordinary ministers assembled at Vienna, three years back ; 
although by the publication of the Frankfort ordinances, in 
1832, these very governments showed that the rights of the 
people at large might be encroached on with impunity, their 
ministers have still abstained, with religious awe, from the 
formal spoliation of these venerable institutions, and the 
sacrilegious decrees have been suffered to moulder in their 
closets. At the same time, while no open steps were taken 
against the universities, their members were subjected to 
close observation ; and the writings as well as the lectures of 
the professors have, for some years back, been controlled by 
the chiefs of the department of education, in the various states. 
It is a fortunate circumstance for Germany and for the civil- 
ized world, that, as soon as a prince appeared bold enough 
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to undertake the task of public persecutor of men of science, 
the first burst of his rage should fall upon men of such irre- 
proachable character as the seven who signed the Géttingen 
remonstrance. There is not one of the number who is not 
equally admired for his learning as beloved for his private 
character ; and although by the step they took they laid 
themselves open to the virulence of servile scribes, and courted 
the unsparing scrutiny of publicity, yet not the slightest re- 
proach on their private or public lives could be adduced, to 
justify their proscription, or weaken the admiration of their 
fellow-citizens. If, however, one name shines pre-eminent 
amongst the number for brilliancy of genius, and almost in- 
credible extent of learning, united with mildness and simpli- 
city of manners, the unerring type of a pure and unsophistic- 
ated heart, it is that of Jacos Grimm. The labours of this 
highly estimable man as a grammarian, and as the historian 
of German law and mythology, have secured him the high- 
est place in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen in three 
distinct branches of science. But even his productions of a 
less serious cast have raised him an indelible monument in 
the heart of every German, as he may be said to have given 
a right direction to the sentiment of nationality, which broke 
forth with such energy in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. He it was who directed the ardour of research to the 
relics of poetry and wisdom, preserved in the traditions and 
customs handed down from olden time. He entwined the 
naked ruin and the dried-up moat with the undying wreath 
of native poetry, and, by example as well as by precept, en- 
couraged his countrymen to cultivate the flowers indigenous 
to their soil, in preference to hunting for exotic importations 
of foreign tastes and feelings. It belongs to the striking in- 
congruities of our age, that a man, whose unwearied exertions 
all tended to awaken and give consistency to patriotic feeling, 
by showing, in the present state of his country, a natural de- 
velopement from its former condition, should fall under the 
suspicion of harbouring revolutionary designs. His whole 
soul has been in the past, and in the present as a reflection of 
the past. It is a profanation of language to couple the name 
of Grimm with revolution! In the eloquent words of his col- 
league, Gervinus, —“ that Jacob Grimm, in a German land, 
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“ should be treated with indignity, is disgra, sful to Germany, 
“ beyond all expression!” 

After the contempt of all justice and right, evinced in the 
Prussian monarch’s mode of dealing with the Rhenish pro- 
vinces and his Lutheran subjects, it will not have excited 
much surprise that he should treat the universities with 
similar harshness. But the nation can scarcely have been 
prepared for the open declaration made by the heir-appa- 
rent, of his participation in his father’s sentiments. The 
crown-prince of Prussia, in an autograph letter to the univer- 
sity of Kénigsberg, of which he is the rector, avowed his 
concurrence in the reprehension of the honours conferred 
on the proscribed Aibrecht, as conveyed in the letter of the 
Minister. 

What a touching contrast does the conduct of the people 
in Germany present, at this trying moment, to that of their 
rulers! While the war-note of discord and anarchy is 
sounded by despots and bigots from the Rhine to the Elbe 
and the Warta, the Germans, we may say of all classes, have 
preserved a dignified silence, and have neither allowed them- 
selves to be terrified nor seduced into violent remedies. The 
reason of this calm bearing in the people is, that they are 
more enlightened than those who arrogate the task of lead- 
ers amongst them. The Germans wish neither to be priest- 
nor despot-ridden ; their endeavour is not after victory in re- 
ligious or civil broils ; they wish to secure the enjoyment of 
rational liberty. Thus all attempts have hitherto failed to 
entangle them in the net so cunningly woven. The exertions 
of a Romish faction disguised under the mask of liberalism, 
and of Protestant tyrants who would extend their despotic 
sway over the unchainable consciences of their subjects, have 
alike proved unable to shake the firmness of an enlightened 
but ill-used people. How long the Germans will continue 
to resist the temptations to anarchy which are unceasingly 
displayed by the organs of the various factions, it is difficult 
to conjecture. Newspapers, under the titles Protestant and 
Catholic, have for more than a year been established, and have 
met with unparalleled success. The Prussian court has, on its 
side, not been idle. The Russian emperor, under whose egis 
the future aggrandizement of Prussia is to be achieved, was 
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invited (“ Deus ex machina”) to solve the complicated in- 
trigue of this mighty farce, in which a powerful nation is 
made to play the part of puppets in the hands of heartless 
tyrants and factious hirelings. Will not the insulted feelings 
of the Germans break out, sooner or later, in some burst of 
direful vengeance, if they be much longer goaded in the man- 
ner that they now are, and all influence be taken from the 
enlightened classes, as it now is by the proscription of those 
who display moral energy whether in writing or in action? 
If power is to be to the strong, can the German governments 
be blind to the consequences of rousing the passions of the 
mass of the people ? 

As friends to humanity we rejoice sincerely in the calm de- 
meanour hitherto preserved by a nation which ranks so high 
in the scale of civilization, and hail the undeniable proof af- 
forded by its conduct, that the diffusion of instruction is the 
firmest guarantee of social order. But we trust their patience 
will not be put to too severe a test. How much better would 
the exertions of France to quell revolutionary intrigues in the 
Swiss Cantons be employed in bringing the crowned disturb- 
ers of the public peace in Germany to listen to reason! Were 
reasonable freedom of discussion attained, and the liberty of 
the subject established on a sound footing in Germany, Swit- 
zerland would cease to be a hot-bed of political excitement, 
and those powers, which are now forced from their proper 
path into the by-ways of turbulence and sedition, would con- 
tribute to the advancement and consolidation of the blessings 
of civilization which they now menace with destruction. Even 
Great Britain can at length scarcely refrain from interfering 
to prevent the total suppression of liberty in Germany, if it 
be threatened by foreign powers ; and under the present cir- 
cumstances of that country, even Austria must be regarded as 
a foreign state. The power of Austria lies in that portion of 
her population which is not German, and which never had 
any sympathies with the Germans,—in her Slavonic, Hunga- 
rian and Italian subjects. As these can never expect to be 
acknowledged as umpires in a dispute between the German 
people and their rulers, all moral influence which Austria 
could exert in the case before us falls to the ground. The 
votes given by Austria and Prussia in the diet to which we 
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before alluded, have deprived them of the pretext to interfere 
in the affairs of Hanover as members of the Germanic fede- 
ration. It consequently remains only for the Germans to 
contend with the predominant influence of Prussia, and a 
comparison of the resources of the constitutional states with 
those of that country, will show that, as soon as all hope 
of foreign support is cut off, Prussia is by no means so for- 
midable as is generally supposed :— 

Population Revenuein Direct Taxes Cost of the 


States. in 1838. Florins. in Ditto. | Army. 

Hanover, 1,715,600 10,800,000 3,783,000 2,102,000 
Saxony, 1,645,300 9,330,000 

Bavaria, 4,315,400 30,000,000 6,510,000 6,509,747 
Wiirtemberg > 1,619,000 9,300,000 2,900,000 1,902,848 
Baden, 1,232,900 4,770,000 2,800,000 1,532,275 
Electorate of Hesse, 703,900 5,990,000 1,130,000 1,369,000 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, 772,000 6,576,000 2,270,000 

Brunswick, 249,000 2,810,000 768,000 774,200 
Nassau, 378,000 1,810,000 

Saxon Duchies, 409,600 1,000,000 


13,740,700 83,494,000 





Prussia, 13,900,000 97,000,000 24,700,000 43,200,000 
If we add the Hanse-towns, Prussia is clearly the weaker 
of the two parties. 

The direct taxes in Germany are a draft from the life-blood 
of its population. They do not rest, as in England, upon 
the landed proprietor and capitalist; the industry of the peo- 
ple, whether agricultural or manufacturing, is by the nature 
of the tenures of land and the financial system made to bear 
a heavy share of the burden. Under these circumstances, 
the proportion which these taxes bear to the total revenue of 
the state furnishes a criterion to judge of the paternal dispo- 
sition of the government, as their appropriation is the best 
evidence of its observance of due economy. The expenditure 
of the military department in Prussia is here shown to be 
nearly double the amount of these hard-wrung taxes, whereas 
in nearly all the constitutional states it remains below their 
figure. In Bavaria, where the cost of the army approaches 
nearest to the sum of the direct taxes, these imposts do not 
exceed two-ninths of the whole revenue; in Hesse, where it 
exceeds the amount of these taxes, they are less than one- 
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fifth of the revenue ; whereas in Prussia they are more than 
a quarter of the income of the country. 

The influence of Prussia in Germany is thus proved to be 
solely in proportion to the greater cost of her army; that is 
to say, it lies in the greater number of cavalry and artillery 
which she is able to bring into the field on an emergency, 
than can be furnished by the constitutional states, these being 
the branches demanding the greatest expenditure. But, if 
the Germans “shame not their sires,” they must be able to 
face greater odds than these in a cause in which their hearts 
are interested ; and thus the physical as well as moral power 
of Prussia, when she stands alone, as the oppressor of their 
liberties, vanishes like an unsubstantial phantom. Now, 
that, in the enviable position which the Prussian monarch 
has chosen, care ought to be taken that he should stand alone, 
must be evident to all who desire a continuance of the peace 
and the progress of civilization in Europe; and we trust that, 
since by the decision of the Diet of Frankfort, the complaint 
of the subjects of the king of Hanover has been rejected un- 
heard, and the French and English ministers in that city are 
released from the duty of watching over the proceedings of 
that assembly, the representatives of these two powers in Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Petersburg, will receive instructions to de- 
clare that the violation of the Hanoverian frontier by the troops 
of ANY POWER WHATEVER, will be looked upon as an attempt 
at conquest by which the balance of power in Europe is endan- 
gered. Once freed from the long-endured dread of northern 
and eastern interference, under which every exertion of the 
Germans to assert and enjoy the rights of members of the 
civilized community of Europe have hitherto been paralysed, 
we shall see them assume a different attitude in the political 
world ; and thus the loss experienced by the blotting-out of 
Poland from the list of civilized states, though it will ever be 
felt, may in some degree be repaired. 

The experience of the last few months has shown that, 
amidst the fluctuations to which our political relations with 
neighbouring states are exposed, the consolidation of a power 
in central Europe, which should be actuated by the influence 
of enlarged and enlightened views, and consequently equally 
remote from being the tool of despotic caprice or of the tur- 
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bulence of an ignorant rabble, would be an immense gain for 
the repose of Europe. Is not so desirable a member of our 
social system in Europe presented to us in Germany? Is 
not the mass of the people in the confederated states enlight- 
ened, and has not a great deal been done in them to impose 
a salutary control on the arbitrary power of their sovereigns ? 
Why, then, should we disregard so acceptable and so useful 
an ally? Some persons, no doubt, think that a country sub- 
divided into so many states can never display sufficient energy 
to command respect from its enemies or to be useful to its 
allies. But all we want is a repressive power. We do not 
seek to call up a new nation of conquerors; of such our 
quarter of the globe has already more than its share. We 
want a nation possessing the elements of civilization and pros- 
perity, with the will to cultivate these advantages. We should 
rejoice to see such a country, by a pacific policy and unre- 
mitting industry in mental as well as material speculations, 
rise in uninterrupted prosperity, and by its example alone 
shame into a like course of policy, those governments who 
seek to uphold their ill-gotten power by strewing the dazzling 
sand of conquest and unfruitful extension of empire in the 
eyes of their ignorant subjects. The very essence of German 
nationality is this subdivision into petty states—an organiza- 
tion as favourable to the liberty of the subject at home as it 
is conducive to a peaceful foreign policy. At all events, it is 
now too late to change the nature of the Germanic constitu- 
tions, if we wish to derive a speedy aid from their influence. 
It would cost an exterminating war to reduce them under one 
sceptre, even if the attempt were at any price successful, 
which there is great reason to doubt. On the other hand, 
the guarantee of constitutional freedom to those states which 
have achieved that enviable boon—or, what amounts to the 
same thing, the declaration, on the part of Great Britain, of 
THE INVIOLABITITY OF THE TERRITORY OF EACH INDIVI- 
DUAL STATE in cases of disputes between the people and their 
rulers—would prove a bond of union which would bind, in the 
strictest alliance, every Germanic state from the Alps to the 
Baltic. We say that such a declaration should be made by 
Great Britain, even if unsupported by any other power; for a 
step of this nature, taken by our government, would as neces- 
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sarily be imitated by that of France, as the adherence to the 
treaty of Miian became imperative on the French govern- 
ment the moment that England stood forward in the cause 
of civilization and right. At the present day, no sovereign, 
whose power is in any way subject to the control of popular 
opinion, can remain behind in the race when his rivals start 
for the goal of enlightened freedom and the welfare of man- 
kind. The more the number of sovereigns, subject to such 
control, can be augmented, the better for their peaceably-dis- 
posed neighbours. But an instantaneous advantage would 
result from a line of policy which should establish the free- 
dom of the minor German states from the oppressive leader- 
ship of their too-powerful colleagues in the Confederation. 
This would be the attaching of Switzerland to a body with 
which it has so many powerful sympathies. The moment 
the freedom of the Germanic states is proclaimed, and the 
power of the Frankfort Diet limited to concerting measures 
of defence against external aggression, in that instant Switz- 
erland has become an honorary member of the league, by the 
influence of that identity of interests which is so much more 
powerful in consolidating alliances than the wisdom of states- 
men or the calculations of cabinets. This power, so feeble 
while it stands alone, that it is buffeted about by its mighty 
neighbours, France and Austria, who have not scrupled to 
threaten the extermination of its liberties, would at once as- 
sume the rank of a powerful member of a powerful confede- 
ration, whom it would be bad policy to taunt, because it was 
secure from injury. Instead of being reduced to defend re- 
fugees, at the risk of their independence, the Swiss would 
then belong to the party whose influence in Europe would 
thenceforward be such as to make it essential to cultivate 
their esteem, and therefore wise to treat them with courtesy. 
But it is not Switzerland alone that would benefit, besides 
ourselves, by the establishment of a powerful confederation 
of free states in Germany. Belgium, whose inhabitants are 
at heart more German than French, would likewise find a 
support for her newly-acquired and dearly-bought independ- 
ence. Every country in which a German dialect is spoken 
would be able to claim the sympathies of the rest ; and the 
Russian provinces on the Baltic, instead of being mocked by 
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a representation in the Diet through their lord, as duke of 
Courland*, would form a part and portion of a real and im- 
posing league. The dreams of the conquest of Hanover, 
with the addition of the Hanse-towns, once dispelled from 
the brains of Prussian statesmen, the influence of public 
opinion would regain its importance in Prussia. The Prus- 
sians would hail the boon of security against the aggressions 
of France and Russia as a valuable exchange for distant 
visions of conquest. ‘The reduction of their army, which is 
only possible under these circumstances, would throw a fund 
of industrial resources into the hands of the population, and 
the true power of that state would begin to show itself, based 
upon the strong foundation of national prosperity. As a 
member of the confederation, Prussia would be then the chief 
support, instead of acting the part of oppressor, of the liber- 
ties and civilization of Germany; and all Europe would hail 
the tardy realization of the hopes which the proposal for the 
establishment of a confederation of free Germanic states 
excited at the Congress of Vienna. 


* Under this title the emperor of Russia sought last year to be admitted into 
the German confederation as a member—nearly at the same moment that he by 
an imperial ukase compelled the German provinces of Russia on the Baltic to 
adopt the Russian as their language, and, by his regulations as to mixed marriages, 
laid the foundation for the extirpation of the Protestant religion in those pro- 
vinces. The Protestants in those countries are either Lutherans or Calvinists, and 
have consequently little sympathy to expect from the king of Prussia. Are they 
to expect any from the British nation ? 
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cation to be established in the Diocesan Schools for the 
Middle Classes. By the Rev. R. Hussry. 1839. 

4. Report of the Exeter Diocesan Board of Education. Ja- 
nuary, 1839. Exeter. 


WE approach with unaffected diffidence the discussion of a 
question, which has been embittered with so much political 
rancour, and mingled with so much pretension and pre- 
judice, since we last devoted some of our pages to a survey 
of the progress and condition of the educations of the lower 
classes in England. But, notwithstanding the outbreak of 
violent animosities, and the clamour of party which dins 
upon the public ear, these present evils are certain signs 
of the advancement of a good cause. They are in fact a 
solemn recognition of the national importance of the sub- 
ject. They are the concomitants of active exertion. They 
announce the passage of the question from those abstract 
discussions and philanthropic aspirations in which it lay 
so long and closely locked, to the field of open debate. The 
conflict between new systems which seek to found, and ex- 
isting institutions which seek to maintain, their authority, 
will not be resolved by the promises of the former or the 
claims of the latter, but by the practical forces they will 
bring to bear on the subject. The daily thoughts of men 
are commonly so far below the idea which they are un- 
consciously serving, and means occupy so much more of 
the world’s attention than ends, that the extent and im- 
portance of principles themselves are rarely discerned till 
they have been tested by time, and brought by expe- 
riment within the ken of ordinary observers. But if there 
were no high principles to be discovered at the bottom of 
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men’s controversies—if there were no high ends to be pro- 
moted dy us for times after us, the drama of life would 
become a contemptible jest, and we should turn from the 
strife of public discussion to the pleasures of lettered ease 
and abstract speculation. 

Constituted as we are, both in our individual and our na- 
tional capacity, it is a necessary consequence of our educa- 
tion and our institutions, that the signal to act should be in- 
variably accompanied by a thousand differences as to the 
means of action. Parties are so engaged in these disputes 
that they know little more of the fate of the main battle than 
a regiment in the midst of dust and smoke knows of the fate 
of a campaign. It is a peculiar characteristic of the English 
people, that they, of all mankind, are most energetic in the 
attack and defence of questions of detail, and least used to 
act from general motives on a general survey of the whole 
question. But this very quality of the English character 
has imparted a strength to English institutions, which no 
ingenuity or speculative contrivance could ever have con- 
ferred on the productions of the most gifted minds. No- 
thing springs up in England with the sudden vigour of tro- 
pical vegetation; but while the soil is turned a thousand 
times about the root, the trunk of our oak continues its 
sturdy growth. 

We look down on the ebullitions of narrow minds, the mis- 
chief of party, the virulence of polemics, and the coarseness 
of transient motives with indifference, because our belief in 
the existence of more enduring and more noble elements 
amongst us is unshaken : if we have alluded to the existence 
of these disorders, which force themselves on our notice, it is 
chiefly to disclaim all sympathy with them—nay, more, to 
protest against the discouraging construction which some 
men put on their proximate consequences. In our last num- 
ber we drew a melancholy picture of abortive exertions and 
increasing evils, in our notice of the present state of the Afri- 
can Slave-Trade ; but we do not for a moment question that 
the moral assertion of the iniquity of slavery, and the great 
moral battle fought by the Abolitionists, has raised the tone 
of national feeling, touched the conscience of England with 
a deeper sense of her duties, and achieved results of a moral 
E2 
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importance hardly secondary to that main object of the sup- 
pression of the Slave-Trade, which is unhappily still so re- 
mote. In like manner, the objects of the most enlightened 
friends of education may be far from their accomplishment— 
perhaps they will never be completely attained ; but already 
we find cause for rejoicing in the effects of these discus- 
sions. Within the last few years, and especially within the 
year which has just expired, we have seen the revival of 
a spirit in some of our institutions which gives us the best 
assurance of their safety, and the best promise of their ex- 
tension and improvement. We have seen, especially in the 
Church, symptoms of that best kind of reform, which starts 
from a return ad principia; and we can pardon much of 
her jealous hostility to all external interference, in con- 
sideration of the knowledge she shows of her position, and 
the readiness with which she meets the exigencies of it. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of a country blest with 
wise institutions, that however they may be overgrown with 
the rusts of time, they are susceptible of applications, of 
which their authors—if any can be called the authors of what 
has grown with our growth—never dreamed. 

With particular reference to the Education-question, the 
position of the State, or rather of the administration in whose 
hands the exercise of the powers of state reposes, is at pre- 
sent in many respects less favourable than the position of the 
Church. The Church exists in the country mole sud, and as 
long as it exists at all, its course of action is prescribed and 
its powers are determined, not so much by the men who com- 
pose it, as by the nature of its constitution. A political board 
on the contrary, can hardly meet to discuss any question 
without asking itself whether it exists at all. Its powers may 
be great to-day ; they may be transferred to other hands to- 
morrow ; and the solidity of the measures of statesmen de- 
pends, of course, on their sense of their own security. But 
however unequal and dissimilar may be the resources and 
elements of the two bodies, we have recently seen them both 
obey the great necessity of the time, and turn a serious at- 
tention to the improvement and extension of schools for the 
people. We belong to those (if there be any who are con- 
tent with us to assume a central position, commanding a view 
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of either camp) who believe that the Church has been actuated 
in what she has done, and is about to do, for the promotion 
of education, by an earnest and enlightened sense of her 
paramount duty. We regard the establishment of the Diocesan 
Boards for the improvement of the national schools, and 
the exertions made to increase the contributions to public 
schools with great satisfaction ; but while the Church was set- 
ting to work to perform her own functions more effectually, 
we are by no means inclined to approve the resistance she 
opposed to her fellow-labourers in the vineyard. We are 
not more convinced of her zeal and piety, than we are 
that the projects of the Government for the education of 
the people were conscientiously, and not improperly, con- 
ceived to promote that end. They were not designed to dis- 
parage the simultaneous exertions of the Church, or to insult 
her by hostile measures, which could only recoil on their 
promoters. They contained no reasonable cause for the ex- 
traordinary aspersions and attacks by which they were met 
and repulsed. 

The magnitude of those misrepresentations proves the in- 
nocence of the scheme. Fiction would hardly have been so 
largely drawn upon if facts had afforded a stronger position. 
The protestant parishes of Suffolk were thrown into a pa- 
roxysm of pious dread by the anticipated arrival of popish pe- 
dagogues. The total suppression of the Authorized Version 
was confidently predicted ; and the local Bible-societies were 
speedily to be closed by the rural police, or converted into 
receptacles of the Douay superstition. Peripatetic atheists 
were to act as the assistant-commissioners of an infidel board. 
Thomas Paine or Jeremy Bentham were to be read in- 
stead of the lessons of the day, and street-ballads com- 
mitted to memory in lieu of Dr. Watts’s hymns. The 
extent of the British empire gave rise in a number of pious 
minds to a torturing consciousness of the diversity of its 
hundred creeds: and rather than pursue a course which 
could end in nothing but Mithra or Mohammed, Buddha or 
the Pope, Socinianism or Juggernaut, the whole land peti- 
tioned that the Chartists should remain uncorrected by in- 
struction; that the people of Kent should be allowed to 
stand fast in the faith of Thom ; that the proposal for supply- 
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ing some thirty schoolmasters per annum to as many parishes 
should be utterly abandoned ; and that no schoolhouse should 
be built within five hundred yards of the sacred outworks of 
the Church of England. In a word, the government were 
accused of seriously projecting whatever was most difficult and 
useless; of insincerity, when they had roused the formidable 
storm which met their traduced and distorted measures, and of 
hostility to the church, whilst they were intending to avail 
themselves of her ministry in their training establishment, 
and were actually replenishing the funds of national schools 


all over the country. 

These delusions and misrepresentations are gradually 
drawing off, like a dark, stagnant vapour, which con- 
cealed the ground on which the structure was to be planned 
and raised; but as they linger in some well-meaning 
minds, and are still kept alive by the press for party pur- 
poses, we shall here introduce the most sensible and spirited 
reply made by Lord John Russell to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. Its language is as clear and 
manly, as its principles are religious, reasonable and de- 
cided. 


«‘ Whitehall, August 31, 1839. 

«* Sir,—Having laid before her Majesty the loyal and dutiful address 
of the Commission of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on 
the subject of national education, I feel it to be due to the Commission, no 
less than to her Majesty’s government, to inform you that serious misap- 
prehensions appear to prevail on the subject of this address, 

“‘ The Commission state, that the system ‘declared to be for national 
education is to be conducted by a board whose powers are undefined in 
their exercise, and seemingly arbitrary and irresponsible.’ 

“« The fact is, that the system proposed is not declared to be for national 
education, but for distributing any funds voted by parliament for the pur- 
poses of education in Great Britain ; that these powers are strictly defined 
by the order in council, and are limited to the distribution of such funds ; 
that so far from being seemingly arbitrary and irresponsible, these powers 
are exercised under the same control and responsibility as any other powers 
exercised by her Majesty’s counsellors and advisers. 

“* The Commission state that, ‘ according to a prominent feature of the 
plan, the ministers of the Established Church, and indeed all ministers of 
the gospel, are interdicted from any share in the superintendence of the 
national schools.’ 

«« There is no such prominent feature in the plan. Schools placed un- 
der the superintendence of the ministers of the Established Church will con- 
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tinue under such superintendence, and will receive aid from the grant of 


parliament as they have hitherto done. 
“ The Commission state, ‘that according to another feature of the plan, 


a separation is drawn and ordered to be kept up between religious and 
secular instruction ; so that the peculiar truths of the gospel shall be ex- 
cluded from the course of education in the national schools.’ 
“‘ This evidently alludes to a plan at one time in contemplation, not for 
a system of national schools, but for one normal school. But the plan at 
that time proposed was founded on the basis that the holy scriptures 
should be read in the school, and that religion should pervade the whole 
course of instruction. 
“‘ To the plan now proposed the observation is totally inapplicable. The 
“Commission describe it as a supplemental proposal on the plan, that mini- 
sters of religion should have access, after the ordinary school business is 
finished, to give religious instruction to children whose parents belong to 
their congregations. 
“‘ This description is founded on an entire misconception of the plan at 
one time proposed ; but as that plan is not now in contemplation, it is 


needless to enter into its details. 
** T can assure the Commission, that under the authority of the Com- 


mittee of Privy Council no change will be effected in the parochial and 
bible school system, so long the boast of Scotland, and that the Committee 
have neither the wish, nor the power, to promote any scheme for separa- 


ting religion from the knowledge and business of youth. 
** It cannot be the opinion of the Commission of the General Assembly 


of the Church of Scotland, that while commerce and manufactures are 
adding yearly to the numbers of the peeple, no additional efforts should 
be made to secure the rising generation from that ignorance of the word 
of God, and that indifference to his precepts, which are the unhappy con- 
sequences of our present inadequate provision for education, nor should 
the danger be disregarded, that while we are guarding against ‘ the deadly 
errors, whether of Popery or Socinianism,’ a race of artisans and labourers 
may grow up, by whom every form of Christianity is alike unknown and 


unheeded. 
(Signed) « J. Russe.” 


“ The Rev. Henry Duncan, Moderator, Edinburgh.” 


It is not proposed, on the present occasion, to prolong 
the discussion of the principles enounced, and the theories 
defended, in the works of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Maurice, 
reviewed in our last number. We then expressed a high 
opinion of the productions of those excellent and able 
men; and we pointed out some of the more important 
inferences suggested by those books to our minds. But 
whilst the discussion of these great principles is going on, 
the world is not standing still. Disputes are as lively 
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and as loud in the board-room and the committee-room, as 
in the arena of philosophical controversy. It is possible that 
the exertions of the zealous, on both sides of the question, 
may outrun the pens and tongues of speculative inquirers ; 
and, if we are not mistaken, every year will contribute to the 
solution of the question by the practical measures to which 
it has given birth. To these practical measures we intend 
more particularly to call the reader’s attention. Our sym- 
pathy will go with the party, whichever that may be, which 
will present the world with the best and amplest results. Our 
approval will attend the schools in which the machinery of 
instruction is so adapted as to facilitate, but not to oversha- 
dow, the work of education,—in which the minds of children 
are best supplied with religious truths, united to a conscious- 
ness of their own duties as the Christian holders of those 
truths, and most suitably prepared for their place in society, 
their liberties as Englishmen, and their future obligations as 
labouring men and fathers of families. 

It will be denied by none but the extremest sectarians 
among the dissenters, that the Church of England has a 
claim to take an active part in the education of the people. 
She exists for the purpose of education in its highest sense ; 
it is her duty to afford it—it is her right to combat such 
impediments as may be thrown in her way. The theory 
of the Church of England, as propounded by Coleridge 
and Mr. Maurice, and as illustrated by several excellent 
contemporary writers, affords the fairest picture that can 
be conceived of the ministration of Christianity in the per- 
formance of its perpetual function—the civilization of man- 
kind on earth, and their preparation for a state of being 
hereafter. The Church of England is not a doctrine, but 
an institution. “It presents Christianity,” to use the lan- 
guage of the bishop of Salisbury on a recent occasion, “as 
“ a definite substantial unity committed to the Church, and 
“ by her embodied in formularies which thus constitute an 
“ authoritative exposition of the truths she holds contained 
“in the word of God.” But whilst she is the depository 
of the Christian truths and formularies which are pro- 
fessed by the State, and by a majority of the educated classes 
of the people of England, she enjoys, as an existing insti- 
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tution of the realm, the full possession of a system of 
machinery adapted to maintain her existence and extend her 
utility. The tradition of property has set aside the tenths 
of the land for her support. In every parish her minister 
receives the peasant at the font, and consigns him to the 
grave: it is in the power of the priest to complete the 
lessons of the school by the lesson of the pulpit; and, by his 
constant presence and counsel in the emergencies of life, to 
maintain and apply the principles which it has been his duty 
to inculcate. He is the servant of that Master who said, “I 
will not leave you comfortless ;” and his calling as a Chris- 
tian priest does not confine him, like the hierophant of hea- 
then mysteries, to the recesses of the temple, but rather sends 
him to the hearths of the humble, and bids him walk beside | 
those who have no other friend. Such, indeed, are the 
functions common to the Christian priest of almost every 
Church: but the Church of England has a peculiar im- 
portance of its own, which will hardly be found to belong, 
at the present day, even to the Church of Rome in other 
countries. She is co-ordinate with the State; her prelates 
constitute an estate of the realm; her temporal head sits 
upon the throne, and her services form part of the law of 
the land. But in the union between Church and State, of 
which these traditional and existing rights are the constitu- 
tional symbols, neither institution is absorbed in the other, 
but each stands to each in the relation of mutual assistance 
by the performance of the duties respectively allotted to them. 
In no other country in Europe are the Church and State placed 
in a similar relation. Wherever the Church of Rome exists, 
that is to say, wherever the government of the Church is in 
the hands of a foreign potentate, there must be a perpetual 
struggle for predominance, ending either in the subjection of 
one clement to the other, or in a truce effected for some po- 
litical purpose. At this moment the Romish Church in Au- 
stria, Bavaria, and the most Catholic countries of Europe, is 
notoriously subject to the State, and to the absolute despotism 
of the State, in the discharge of many of its first duties,—in 
particular, the education of the people. The emperor Francis 
observed to the emperor Napoleon, that he had one army in 
black and another in white (the Austrian military uniform), 
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and that the former was the more effective of the two. In 
Protestant Prussia, the national church is identical with the 
government. It would be an abuse of terms to assert that 
the Church as it is constituted in Prussia could originate any 
act whatsoever; accordingly, the duties of a church are per- 
formed in Prussia by agents of the State, in the churches and 
the schools as well as in the public offices or the army. In Eng- 
land it is far otherwise: we have a Church, which is closely 
allied to the State by her duties and her powers, without 
being dependent on the State by her commission or her in- 
terests. With these rights are connected, by their very es- 
sence, the responsibility and the duty of promoting the edu- 
cation of those committed to her charge. 

But here we are stopped by the question, Why has a 
church, endowed with such remarkable gifts, possessing 
abundant means of promoting the work of education by its 
influence with the crown and its presence in the upper 
house of the legislature,—a church, whose essence and origin 
is traced by her most zealous and sincere defenders to the 
need of those very services, and the fulfilment of those very 
duties, which have been so long and generally neglect- 
ed,—a church, whose funds might enable her to annex 
the school to the altar, if it be one of her most important 
maxims that teaching and preaching should be one,—a 
church, pervading the whole country, and commanding the 
sympathies and highest feelings of the nation as no other 
institution can or ought to command them,—a church, 
whose own canons prescribe the work of education, and even 
provide for the purpose machinery not unsuited to our actual 
wants,—how comes it, we repeat, that the Church, enjoying 
these privileges and bearing these sacred obligations, has 
done so little to promote the advancement of sound education ? 
Is it possible, that a body, professing allegiance to Christ 
as its head, should allow the project which is to supply 
deficiencies in things so essential to its own standing and 
importance, to originate with laymen, and to be ripened by 
the unwholesome heat of party controversies? Is it possible, 
that with so much to do, and so much power of doing it, so 
little should have been done ? 

We believe that the Church has these powers, that they are a 
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part of herdivine commission, and that she exists forthe purpose 
of spreading religion and true knowledge among the young and 
old, in the class and the congregation. But when we inquire 
for facts, what do we discover? We ask for EDUCATION, we 
are met by the dry formularies of religious instruction ; we ask 
for an efficient control exercised over all the young generation 
in England, and we are referred to the exertions of a few 
amiable and zealous individuals, who have happily succeeded 
in infusing into the parishes committed to their care that spirit 
which we seek in vain wherever individual zeal and enlight- 
enment has not come to the relief of the imperfect system. 
We ask what the Church of England, the assemblage of 
the prelates, the priests and the communicants at the esta- 
blished altars of the land, have done for education; and we 
are either met by a defence of the theory which they ought 
to have carried into practice, or by the reports of the ‘ Na- 
tional Society for the education of the poor in the principles 
of the Established Church.’ 

The exertions of that society should not be undervalued: it has 
been sanctioned by good men; it has been served by well-mean- 
ing officers ; it has done a great deal towards spreading the no- 
tion that schools were to exist, and human beings to be taught 
to think, or at least to read, in spite of the prejudices of the 
last half-century. But it is high time to ask by what claim 
the National Society is to be regarded as the Church herself? 
The Church has made over the high and inalienable duties 
of the ‘education of the poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church’ to an association of an humbler character and 
of a far less indisputable title. An attempt is made to settle the 
question by the high argument of church authority, and we 
are told of the efficiency of “machinery actually working 
“ well, and promising before long to embrace in its operation 
“the whole body of the peasantry.” But whatever may be 
the results of the present system, they are due to the Na- 
tional Society, established and conducted under the auspices 
of churchmen—not to the Church herself. We say that it is 
high time to call the attention of the public to this state of 
things; because as, on the one hand, many of the arguments 
used in defence of education by the Church do not belong, 
and ought not fairly to be applied, to the school-keeping as- 
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sociation called the National Society, so, on the other, the 
results of the National Society are not the results of educa- 
tion by the Church of England,—they are the results of the 
supposititious institution destined to effect what the Church 
has neglected. By what right then has the National So- 
ciety acquired the powers it affects to exercise, of pre- 
scribing tests and methods to all the schools of the Church 
of England, of enjoining beneficed clergy of the Church to 
perform or to abstain from performing certain acts,—of treat- 
ing with the Government in the language of an estate of the 
realm,—and, in fact, of legislating on a subject which affects 
so deeply the most important interests of the public and the 
Church? Such language on such a subject would be appro- 
priate in convocation, in a synod, or even in the senate; 
but there is nothing which gives the National Society a 
claim to that deference which we should be inclined to 
exact even from the highest authorities of the State to 
the Church herself. In short, there is a material differ- 
ence between the archbishop of Canterbury and the bench 
of bishops going down to the House of Lords to bring in a 
bill for the establishment of a system of national education, 
(if their lordships had ever been so minded,) and the same 
right reverend prelates sitting as the committee of the school 
at the Sanctuary, Westminster, from which they censure 
the efforts of the laymen at Whitehall and control the schools 
of the clergy all over the country. 

The National Society has derived much of its importance in 
later years from having been made the channel through which 
the largest part of the parliamentary grant was distributed by 
the Treasury. The change which was effected last year by 
the transfer of this distribution from the Treasury to the 
Lords of the Council as the givers, and from the National So- 
ciety generally to the applicants individually as the receivers, is 
in itself a very good thing; for it substitutes on the one hand 
an enlightened and responsible committee of the advisers of 
the Crown for the subordinate financial agents of the adminis- 
tration,—and on the other it deals with the merits and the 
necessities of zealous and able individuals, in lieu of the inef- 
ficient machinery of the society. Of course, the National 
Society has exerted itself to disparage this improvement ; but 
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even admitting their arguments in defence of the exclusive 
administration of the fund by the Church, the grant ought to 
be made over, not to the National Society, but to the Diocesan 
Boards. 

In our opinion the results of the National schools, as they 
are termed, are not so satisfactory as to furnish the clergy with 
proofs of their competency and activity derived from actual 
experience. But notwithstanding their imperfections, the 
National Society appeals to the Church and the Church to the 
National Society, with an admirable harmony in sharing the 
honours as well as in disclaiming the disgrace which a nar- 
rower inspection of these schools might bring upon their 
promoters. Mr. Maurice, in his last work, looks forward 
with confidence to the dawn of a new era by the exertions of 
the clergy, whilst he condemns the machinery of mutual in- 
struction which has been so widely established by the Na- 
tional Society. 


‘It is this machinery in England which has overshadowed our ecclesi- 
astical education, and prevented it from coming forth in its fulness and 
power. We have the principle recognised, that education is to be conducted 
by those who, we believe, have the power of what M. Van der Ende calls 
‘ forming men’; but that this was to be their object we have not perceived, 
or at least strongly felt. We have been worshipping our own net, and 
burning incense to our own drag, looking at our system and forgetting the 
beings upon whom the system was to act. While this was the case, it 
was inevitable that the very reason for which clergymen were made the 
teachers of the land should cease to be understood, and that they them- 
selves should become unmindful of their high position. Once let us believe 
this, that in every poor child there dwells a human spirit which we can 
speak to,—which we have a commission from above to speak to, and to 
call forth and to instruct in all its divine and human relations, all the in- 
struments we want will speedily gather themselves about us. Possibly we 
shall find that we want no new instruments at all; that by rightly availing 
ourselves of all that we have already, we shall effect our purpose much 
better than by constructing new ones. The country-parson may find in 
many cases that the revival of the old dame-school system for girls, or at 
least for infants, may save him the expense of building a school-room, and 
do the work more effectually; for looking upon himself as the head school- 
master of the parish, he may put the dame upon such a method of appeal- 
ing to the heart and understanding of her pupils as may give new life both 
to herself and them. In every case he will care for the teacher more than 
for the lessons; him he will try by every means to inform and cultivate. 
In the hands of a living teacher the catechism he knows will be no dead 
book ; it will unfold mysteries to the heart of a child which will surround 
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and possess him, and give him a sense of his nothingness and of his great- 
ness, through infancy, and youth, and manhood.”—Maurice, Lectures on 
Education, p. 277. 


These are true and delightful sentiments, spoken with the 
earnestness of a devout churchman, but they have nothing in 
common with the operations of the National Society; they may 
have sprung up in the heart of many a clergyman to bless his 
solitary labours, but they have not received the sanction or 
support of the church which he serves. We now borrow from 
a source equally well affected to the Church a still more mi- 
nute—alas ! we fear, a still more visionary sketch of the part 
now taken by the clergy in the work of education. The fol- 
lowing passage is from an article which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review of April 1838, on Archdeacon Bather’s 
Hints on Scriptural Education. 


“* To the natural order of Christian education we are now (if we are not 
cut short) reverting ; catechising the child, that is, grounding him in the 
principles of the faith by vivd voce conference with him, in order that the 
man may be taught to edification. But whilst we are thus dealing with 
him, the fault is our own, if the very first object of all education is not 
answered, even as our economists themselves would admit—‘ For, if they 
say that something more is desirable for the poor than mere reading and 
writing and a little arithmetic, so say, I too,’ cries the Archdeacon ; ‘I 
should like to see them taught to think.’ And accordingly he proceeds to 
point out how this primary object of education is achieved, and in a man- 
ner the best of all, by the very same discipline which serves to make them 
profitable hearers for the Church ; and that, whilst your aim is to train up 
in them sound Christians, you are incidentally forming them into thinking 
men. The catechist, then, who will seldom be any other in a country parish 
than the minister himself, having fixed upon his subject, which will seldom 
be taken from any other book than the Bible—that being of all books the 
one which is found on trial to interest children most, and therefore to be 
the fittest to quicken them to mental exertion—‘first instructs his pupils by 
questioning the meaning into them, and then examines them by questioning it out 
of them.’ The former part of this task he does by putting what the law- 
yers call leading questions, that is, questions which instil a meaning, to be 
extracted by and by; and if the answers prove such as require to be cor- 
rected, which they will often be, still the children are brought to make the 
correction themselves, which is done by means of further questioning, 
after the same fashion as before; till at length they find themselves sur- 
prised into a full knowledge of the subject proposed to them, and appa- 
rently by efforts of their own; the process keeping them on the alert, and 
the result flattering their sagacity. 

“‘ We shall be excused, we are sure, if we follow Mr. Bather into an ex- 
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ample, fractional as it may seem; for the more thorough the insight 
afforded of the faculties of our schools, constructed as they are, the more 
will people be induced to pause before they give their voice for their ex- 
tinction. The sight even of a fly through a microscope would often stay 
the hand that was raised to crush it, by unfolding beauties overlooked. 
Our example is the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee: the catechist 
begins by taking the passage to pieces, making the child in fact construe 
it, so as to give proof that he has not been merely talking in his sleep :— 
what was done—who did it—what was said—who said it. Then comes a 
hard word, a publican—he asks—what is he? The child cannot tell, or 
tells him wrong. It is very easy for the questioner to set him right; but 
why do this when it is much better and very possible to make him set 
himself right? He will remember, if he is put upon it, that there were 
twelve apostles; that one of them was a publican; that his name was 
Matthew. He can tell where Matthew was sitting, and what he was do- 
ing when he was called. He thus works his own way to the meaning of 
the term publican; and besides, learns to bring passages of Scripture 
which he has read, together; thus gets at a good principle of interpreta- 
tion; and, above all, holds fast that which he has in this manner made 
his own. ‘ But the two men went up into the temple to pray.’ This re- 
minds the catechist to give the child some simple notion of prayer. He 
may make a speech to this effect, but it will be to little purpose, and 
there is no need of it. In answer to his question the child can inform 
him what it was they went into the temple professedly to do: a beggar in 
the street will furnish him with an illustration of this ; for he would teach 
the child to quote a text where praying is expounded by ‘asking.’ Then, 
when the child has told him whose house the temple was, he will be at 
no loss to tell him further who was to be addressed in it. And, looking 
to what the publican and the pharisee severally said, he will be led to 
state that the one asked for mercy, the other asked for nothing ; conse- 
quently, that the one did actually pray, whilst the other forgot his errand. 
We need not pursue the example further; but, on the whole, this method 
will do more for a child than the plainest sermon whilst he is a child, and 
when he becomes a man he will put away childish things. Now, doubt- 
less, had the catechist turned lecturer, and his interrogations been ora- 
tions, he would have delivered in the same space ten times the doctrine 
which the other has extracted; ‘ but what of that?’ says Mr. Bather, in a 
passage which may remind us of Mr. Hunt’s diverting picture of the Sun- 
day School Boy—‘ the listlessness of his youthful auditory, the vacant 
looks of some, and the impatient gazings of the rest in all directions, let 
you know infallibly that their minds have never been occupied at all; 
perspicuous the speech may have been, but ‘like water that runneth apace,’ 
it has passed away from them as it flowed, and whether the matter dis- 
cussed related to Peter, or James, or John, or the facts were done at Je- 
richo or Jerusalem, or the scope of the argument was to teach men to 
pray, or to give alms, to repent, or to believe the gospel, they know not. 
The sermon was blameless, but there was no constraint upon them to 
give their thoughts to it.’ 
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** Having thus questioned the meaning into them, for which the school 
for obvious reasons is the fittest scene—and which indeed there is scarcely 
any other opportunity for doing, but such as a school affords—the Arch- 
deacon next proposes to question the meaning out of them, which may be 
done not there only, but in the church, in the face of the congregation, in 
accordance with the injunctions of the fifty-ninth canon, and the rubric at 
the end of the catechism. Here the minister, who is bound up, it will be 
perceived, with these schools from first to last, gives the children an occa- 
sion of producing their knowledge ; he extracts it from them piece by piece, 
and with an eye in the process to the edification of the bystanders; thus 
he reaches the ignorant adult through the better-informed child ; awakes 
a fresh interest in that quarter, for to hear others questioned is the next 
thing to being questioned oneself ; the listener will have the curiosity to catch 
the child’s reply ; a thought can scarcely fail to cross him, how he would 
reply himself, or whether he could reply at all: he will be glad to get in- 
formation without the risk of exposing his present ignorance, and when the 
information is watched and waited for, it is retained. 


We have quoted this passage at length, because it contains, 
not only the views of an enlightened writer and a sensible 
critic, but a complete description and definition of that 
identical method of teaching by the SIMULTANEOUS system, 
which the Government is anxious to introduce into the schools 
of England, and which the National Society most vehemently 
opposes. We entirely concur in the principles here laid down 
by two of the ablest defenders of Church education :—but if 
we inquire for the practical application of these admirable 
views, for the actual results of an ecclesiastical superintendence 
so zealous, so unremitting, so enlightened, we are answered 
by a return of the number of day-schools and Sunday-schools 
in connexion with the National Society. Writers, who appeal 
so warmly to the sympathies of the reflecting body of church- 
men, may doubtless do much to promote the high purposes of 
the great institution they defend; but there is nothing but fic- 
tion and delusion in the assertion that this machinery is now 
in existence and at work. The whole plan on which the na- 
tional schools have hitherto been governed is in direct con- 
trast to the pleasing accounts we have extracted. The clergy 
of the Establishment have not learned to consider themselves 
as the head-schoolmasters of their parishes: few of them, 
comparatively speaking, are fitted by taste or by technical 
acquirement to perform the difficult duties of a catechist, as 
Mr. Bather terms him, but more properly of a teacher on the 
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simultaneous or suggestive method. What these gentlemen 
have in view, or, at least, what is required to make their views 
practicable, is precisely that which the friends of education, 
who have supported the Government plans, have most deeply 
at heart, viz. the preparation of a body of able masters and 
mistresses, instructed, supported and assisted by the clergy of 
the land, and perfectly versed in the whole art of which the 
general features have been, in the foregoing extracts, presented 
to the reader. Has the National Society contributed any- 
thing to the attainment of these ends? The labours of the 
newly-established Diocesan Boards will furnish some answer 
to this question; but the novelty of these establishments 
proves, at least, that till within a very short time the answer 
must have been a blank negative. Has the Government had 
a scheme in view which would promote or which would im- 
pair these objects ? When we come to speak of what the in- 
tentions of the Committee of Council appear to be, we shall 
show how much analogy there exists between the wants and 
wishes of men of all parties, who really know what education 
is, and what it ought to be. The Government would have met 
with no ordinary success in the first and principal part of 
their labours in promoting the education of the children of 
churchmen, if such a school as Mr. Maurice and Mr. Bather 
approve were established in every parish in the kingdom. 

The National Society, zealous in the defence of the princi- 
ple which their institution is alleged to rest on, have too long 
confounded with it the state of the schools now under their 
care. We should be more satisfied that definite and im- 
portant improvements, like those so forcibly described by 
Mr. Maurice and Mr. Bather, are actually going on, if we 
heard less self-applause at the boards and meetings convoked 
in various parts of the country to support the principle of 
ecclesiastical education. The principle may be excellent, but, 
generally speaking, the schools are bad. What they teach is 
imperfectly taught, being rather rubbed into the memory 
than absorbed into the understanding ; what they teach is 
comprised within very narrow boundaries indeed, when we 
consider that the highest themes which can fill the human 
mind are presented to the children under a form which rarely 
allows them to feel their height or to follow their extensive 
VOL. X.—N®, XIX, F 
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application to all the existing relations of life. And conse- 
quently, we have now very decided evidence that a great deal 
of the little thus taught is written on the sand, washed out 
by the first wave, forgotten in the first half-year of dissolute 
fellowship* or hard-wearing toil. Whatever be the truth of 
the principle, it undoubtedly loses much of its strength by 
the absence of schools in which its practical operation can 
really be pointed to with approbation. 

The reports of the National Society are almost equally re- 
markable for their great pretensions and their humiliating 
confessions. The following sentence from the Report of 
1839 affords a curious specimen of the apologetic language 
in which they describe the success of their labours :— 


** If an account be taken of the periodical returns and reports which 
National Schools are called upon to make ; the comparatively regular sy- 
stem of visitation and examination to which they are subjected ; the greater 
extent of instruction the children obtain (though in the best of cases it 
may be small) ; the superior system on which they are taught (though it 
may often be exceedingly defective in itself); and the comparatively able 
teachers by which they are managed (though many of these persons are 
very incompetent for their work, and almost all of them need to be im- 
proved) ;—an undoubted evidence of the success of the National Society 
will be obtained.” 


If we were inclined to imitate this parenthetical style of com- 
position, we might venture to qualify the concluding words 
by adding, “ (although, by its practical results and the con- 
* fession of its own managers, it has been found to fall very 
“ short of all that a National Society for Education ought to 
 afford).” 

But with the exception of one or two of themore experienced 
and enlightened individuals connected with it, the Society 
has not condescended till very lately to admit these defi- 
ciencies—still less to correct them. And we venture to as- 
sert, that anybody visiting a number of national schools will 
find a deeper consciousness of their manifold defects among 
the masters and mistresses than among those whose duty 
it is to govern and improve these establishments. ‘To quote 
an example which must be familiar to all who have visited 
schools on the pure National system, the first thing that 





* See Report on the Parkhurst Prison for Juvenile Offenders, 1839. 
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strikes any one accustomed to other modes of teaching, is the 
want of books. Extracts from the Bible at first, and the 
whole Bible afterwards, generally form the sole resource of 
the teacher. Independently of the impropriety of making 
the sacred volume a horn-book for beginners, we deeply de- 
plore, and we are certain the majority of masters deplore, the 
absence of other books, which may serve to interest and in- 
struct the children—and most assuredly without diverting 
their thoughts from the sacred truths and laws which the 
Bible lays before them. 

The technical knowledge which must be united to the 
practice, patience and judgement required in the govern- 
ment of a school is not common among the gentry or 
clergy of England ; and the secret of the stagnation of the 
National schools lies simply in the fact, that the gentry and 
clergy have been relying too much upon the system and 
the master accredited from the Sanctuary; whilst the Na- 
tional Society has required for its improvement, nay, even 
for the full application of its own machinery, a degree of 
vigour and experience which it is not very usual to find in 
rural parishes. The position of the National Society does 
not appear to us to be sufficiently inattackable, especially in 
the details of its operations, for it to set up the cry of in- 
vasion and aggression the moment a more active and effi- 
cient power is invoked to promote the same end. And 
we are at a loss to understand on what principle, not only 
of Christian charity, but of common fairness and honesty, 
they have chosen to assume that Christianity and religious 
instruction were not intended by every one who has turned 
his attention to the subject (with the exception of a few spe- 
culative writers), as the basis of education. The most recent 
manifestoes of the Society do not admit of the possibility of 
any means of improving the system of public instruction be- 
sides their own; and they hardly condescend to acknowledge 
those resources which the co-operation of the Government, 
in conformity with its duty to the Church, is willing to place 
at their disposal. 

Nevertheless, the strong appeal which has this year been 
made to the public was accompanied by the formation of 
Diocesan Boards, which unquestionably bring the hierarchy 
F 2 
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into more direct connexion with the system of the National 
Society ; and these Boards have already taken steps towards 
the establishment of training-schools for masters and mis- 
tresses, and the arrangement of a regular system of inspec- 
tion :-— 


“‘ With a view, thus further to provide for the education of the great 
body of the people, the Society appointed a Committee of Inquiry and 
Correspondence, in order to ascertain what measures were best suited to 
this end, and to communicate with the various individuals and bodies 
whose co-operation appeared requisite for its attainment. 

** It is not necessary to detail the measures adopted in consequence. It 
is sufficient, perhaps, after acknowledging the great obligations which this 
committee have, by their exertions during the past year, laid upon the 
friends of national education, to state, that, with a view to the more ef- 
fectual promotion of the above-mentioned objects, THIRTEEN Diocesan 
Boarps have been already established, in connexion with the Society, and 
under the authority of the respective bishops. These Boards comprise the 
members of the chapter, the clergy holding office in the diocese, together 
with the principal laity filling public situations, and many intelligent per- 
sons of the middle classes. The establishment of a Board as a centre of 
union for all Church schools, the president of which is the bishop of the 
diocese, and, as such, a member of the committee of the National Society, 
offers the surest prospect of combining local energy with general uni- 
formity of principle. And the exertions which the past year has witnessed 
bid fair to complete the structure, of which the foundation was laid long 
since in the grammar-schools endowed by the piety and munificence of 
royal and private benefactors, and of which modern times have. witnessed 
the expansion by means of our National Schools.” 


The hopes which the committee entertain are perhaps 
somewhat disproportioned to the means at their disposal, 
since the annual subscriptions of last year amounted to no 
more than 1212/.: but the money derived from the queen’s 
letter and spent in the erection of school-houses is really 
invested for the benefit of the country; and when a more 
complete system of instruction is engrafted upon the pre- 
sent plan, our descendants will not be unmindful of the zeal 
which raised those buildings. But what is really required is 
something more than a judicious use of bricks and mortar, or 
the report of a district-surveyor ; and to meet these wants, the 
ulterior measures of the Boards have been conceived. 

The first part of the plan which appears to meet with 
approbation from the National Society, proposes to unite 
the preparatory schools for teachers with such schools as 
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might afford a sound education suited to the occupations 
of the middle classes. We quote the following observations 
from Mr. Hussey’s letter to Mr. Acland on the system of 
education to be established in the diocesan schools for the 
middle classes :-— 


“* There is no reason why the school should not be established on the 
same principle as our foundation schools: the commercial part of it would 
correspond to the ‘ oppidani’ or independent members, the training part 
to the foundation; and the latter might be filled up from the former, by 
taking off the best boys who would be willing to enter on the profession of 
schoolmasters: and to them might be given such exhibitions or assistance 
as should be founded in the system, to maintain them during the addi- 
tional time spent in the training part of education*. 

‘This scheme supposes, that the course of education given is materially 
the same for the middle class generally as for those trained to be masters : 
nor does there seem to be any reason why they should be different, until 
you come to the later stages of preparation for the duties of teaching, given 
to the latter of the two. For the best preparation for a master is simply, 
at first, the best education; right principles, clear perception of duties, 
moral habits generally, knowledge of various subjects, are no otherwise 
taught or to be acquired in the case of the future master than in that of 
any other person. Some necessary qualities are not to be taught at all, 
but gained by practice in acting upon common principles learnt before, as 
firmness, patience, good temper in governing. Some cannot be learnt very 
early, as knowledge of human nature. Those which seem most properly 
the subjects of a training system may be easily taught after a course of 
general education in common with other boys, such as knowledge of some 
other subjects than those taught in common, ¢echnical knowledge of all 
the subjects taught, habits of thinking and speaking with precision and 
clearness. These are reasons why there is no need of setting up separate 
training schools, because joint schools would answer your purpose as well 
or better. Certainly better, if it should ever happen that the training 
schools were overdone, and tended to breed system-mongers and ma- 
chinery-men, instead of judicious teachers. For after all, boys are not ma- 
chines, and the best theory of teaching will fail, unless it be first founded 
on a just knowledge of human nature, and afterwards applied with a 
knowledge of human nature. 





* “Tf it be said against this, that it is a slow process, that it would need a long 
time to breed up efficient masters, whereas we want to do something now, I an- 
swer, it would take no more time than any other plan. If you found separate 
training schools, you must educate there until the persons are of a certain age ; if 
you have but one joint school, you may make them fit by the same age. The only 
difference is, that in a separate training school they would pass all their time in 
training professedly for masters; in a joint school they would pass a part of the 
same space of time under the general system of the school, and only the remainder 
of it in training professedly as masters. In both cases the same number of years 
would be needed to produce a dreed of masters such as you want.” 
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“‘ It is not commonly thought that training schools are wanted for the 
masters of our classical schools, nor training colleges for tutors; the best 
training here is the best education: the general course of education gives 
the principles and the knowledge required ; and experience of the system 
under which he has been educated gives each man the means of carrying 
out that, or other systems afterwards. So it might be with the future 
masters of the commercial and national schools. Provide them with good 
general schools to educate them and form their characters aright, and add 
to these such helps as may enable them to prolong and improve that edu- 
cation to the higher degree required for their profession, and it seems that 
nothing more would be wanted to produce and preserve a race of such men 
as the country wants for teachers.” 


We entertain considerable doubts of the success of this 
plan; the Commercial School might possibly gain, but the 
Training School would lose much of the proper spirit which 
ought to reign there. The school education of a lad intended 
for trade ends at fourteen or fifteen, and the training for the 
business of his life commences under very different circum- 
stances: but the apprenticeship of the teacher, as well as his 
acquired learning and moral culture, is scholastic. The better 
parts of his training are to be continued in the establishment, 
at the age at which his comrades have already left it: and 
though a good general education may be the best qualification 
for a teacher, yet we could wish him to be brought up with 
more simplicity and more attention to technical instruction 
than a general school would afford. Above all, the qualities 
which fit a man to be a schoolmaster require to be tested with 
a minuteness rarely applicable to the turbulent and varied 
characters of a large public school. 

It is ever to be remembered that on the character and 
competency of masters the fate of schools depends—nay, 
more, the fate of the education of the younger generation in 
this country, since on their aptitude depends the possibility of 
improving the existing system. Let us suppose however that 
the monitorial system, which prevails to a greater or less ex- 
tent in almost all the schools of this country, shall retain 
its sway, because it affords an easy means of maintaining the 
discipline of a school and hastening the acquirement of ele- 
mentary knowledge among the children ; but the monitorial 
system will do little or nothing to promote the real education 
of the children, unless it be constantly united to the active 
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influence of the teacher. The discipline of the school may 
be excellent, the children may have acquired great readiness 
in learning, and all the mechanical parts of school-keeping 
may be accurately and successfully carried on; but the 
real value of the school will depend less on these merits and 
attainments than on the direct influence of the master’s 
moral and mental qualities. A monitor may teach his class 
to spell a word or read a sentence, but in order to interest 
the children in what they are learning, and to connect the ar- 
rangement of letters and words in sentences with something 
of a higher character which may abide in the mind, the ma- 
ster must complete what the monitor has begun. He must 
give the children the consciousness of having learned some- 
thing besides the mere form which they have just committed 
to memory: that is to say, he must try to touch some asso- 
ciation or subject of interest in their minds, which may make 
them feel that they have connected something new with what 
they knew before, and prepared themselves for further inquiry. 
The means to this end are very simple, if the children be 
taught to connect what they learn in the school with the ob- 
jects and occupations of their daily life. The great thing is to 
teach them to see how things stand in their relations to each 
other, to teach them to compare what they learned yester- 
day with what they learn today—in a word, to make their 
minds act, whenever their attention is engaged; otherwise 
teaching becomes a mere operation in the hands of the mo- 
nitor, and the children remain passive. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, that monitors should be 
found to trace out the connexion of subjects which may be 
suggested by the lesson to the class, or to select topics fitted 
to interest and improve the children. In the Borough Road 
Lancasterian School this is done to a considerable extent, 
but the monitors are permanent, acting indeed as assistant 
teachers, and their style of interrogatories is chiefly tradi- 
tional. Generally speaking we should very much prefer that 
this higher but indispensable part of instruction should be 
performed by the teacher himself. It would be well if he 
applied some attention in the course of the day to each of the 
classes in turn from the lowest to the highest: for a few 
words from the master will do a great deal towards imprint- 
ing and applying in the mind the lesson taught by the monitor. 
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If all this be true of mere mental instruction, and if it 
be important to combine some knowledge of objects and 
facts with the knowledge of words and forms of language 
which the child is acquiring, it is far more true and more im- 
portant with regard to moral training. There is no doubt 
much benefit to be derived from the habit of obedience to 
delegated authority, and from the principles of justice and 
forbearance which the monitorial system brings into practical 
operation amongst the children. But, on the other hand, you 
have to guard against the abuse of the principle of emulation, 
and it may sometimes happen that the monitor best able to. 
teach what is to be taught, will not always be best able to 
fulfil the difficult duties of class-government. The remedy for 
these difficulties is in theteacher. It is his part to be, as it were, 
present in every part of the system; to be always ready to 
draw a moral lesson and put into practice a moral precept, 
not only from the subjects of instruction, but from the in- 
cidents happening in the school. We assume that the chil- 
dren have imbibed correct notions of morality and have pre- 
served their hearts pure and their minds simple under the 
teacher’s guidance ; for if he has failed here, there is hardly 
any chance of his making them good or useful. To keep 
these feelings alive and to make them stronger, the best way 
is to appeal to them,—to set the conscience at work either by 
the sympathy of other consciences in the school, or by a di- 
rect address to the reflecting conscience of the child,—in a 
word, by suggesting to the child opportunities for the exercise 
of the moral judgement, just as you should suggest to it op- 
portunities for the exercise of the reasoning faculties. 

These duties may sound as if they were difficult of perform- 
ance. Itis true that the monitor is not placed high enough, 
or possessed of sufficient experience to perform them: but 
the teacher will find himself discharging all this and more, if 
he make a point of drawing the minds and hearts of the chil- 
dren to himself by occasionally addressing to them a few 
sentences to direct their thoughts, by removing the difficulties 
which the rudiments of learning are more apt perhaps to 
multiply than to resolve, and in short by talking to them in 
the style suited to their age, their circumstances and their 
occupations. 

Above all, it is important to recollect, that whilst we are in- 
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volved in ceaseless debates as to the manner and the matter 
of public instruction, the teacher finds himself within a nar- 
rower sphere in presence of the far higher question of the 
education of living human souls. The legislature may be di- 
vided as to the creed which is to be inculcated or the catechism 
which is to be taught, and every man will come to the work 
with his own creed and his own catechism—a hopeless jargon, 
an unprofitable warfare ; but to those who are once earnestly 
engaged in the work itself, these outward matters of the law 
assume a comparatively secondary value. It is only where 
the mechanism of a school is all it can boast of, that the for- 
mularies on which that mechanism is constructed are all-im- 
portant. He whom you would train to be a good teacher 
must be prepared for more arduous cases by far deeper culti- 
vation. He will soon learn the worth of school mechanism— 
of one system after another of what Lord Bacon calls ‘ swim- 
ming in corks or dancing in heavy shoes,’ which may contri- 
bute more or less satisfactorily to facilitate the aquirement of 
knowledge. But we do not hesitate to say that the work 
had better not be attempted at all—that ignorance itself is 
less pernicious than instruction not accompanied by a wise 
moral discipline and a strong practical religious feeling. 
Every child upon the benches of your school bears within 
him the mysterious powers of man, capable in some degree 
of all the good and all the evil of which man is capable. To 
faculties so complex, to desires, when once awakened, so 
boundless, to passions so energetic, to consciences so irreso- 
Jute, you must speak more audibly and more directly than you 
can do from the spelling-board or the routine of class-teach- 
ing. The teacher ceases to be the mere agent of this or that 
party, paid by the State or appointed by the Church, if we 
include the whole of his duties in our view of his position— 
he becomes the deputy of the Parent. It is for him to teach 
the will to yield, to direct the active imagination of the young 
to what is pure and right, to call forth the better parts of the 
heart, to form the character—in a word, to draw from the Book 
of Life, gradually opened to his scholars, the rules which are 
God’s laws, the promises which are man’s hopes, the lessons of 
love, the wisdom of piety. It may be that one method of school 
government is more fitted to attain these objects than an- 
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other: but to the teacher, we repeat, the question is not one 
of this or that method, this or that inspector; it is the sense 
of duty, it is the hope that he is really forming the charac- 
ters of future men, which can alone carry him through his 


task. 
In all that has been written of late on this important subject, 


we have nowhere found a purer view of the serious duties of 


the teacher, joined to more excellent practical good sense, than 
in a little book*, which we recommend to our readers, and 
especially to patrons who can put it into the hands of their own 
schoolmistresses, on the strength of the following extract :— 
“T would venture to give you one caution with regard to the mere 
knowledge communicated in your school. By no means undervalue the 
children’s learning, but yet look more to the spirit in which knowledge is 
conveyed than to the knowledge itself. It is a very common mistake which 
is made by young men and women a little advanced before most of the 
young men and women of their own class, that they are apt to value their 
acquirements too highly. They think learning is not merely ‘ better than 
house or land,’ but better than temper, better than health, better than a . 
sound mind and strong body. Do not take up any such absurd notions 
as these ; for depend upon it, these acquirements, if not given in the right 
spirit, are, I will not say useless, but by no means of that high value which 
some people think. Observe, I do not even except religious knowledge, 
when I speak of the possible overvaluing of learning ; and indeed you may 
do as little good by certain ways of imparting religious instruction as by 
any sort of instruction whatever. You may cram a child’s head full of 
scripture facts and scripture doctrines, without in the least advancing it in 
the way of personal religion. There is such a thing as a teacher fancying 
she has discharged her conscience and done her duty by a child, because 
she has scolded it (if we may so say) in the language of scripture, unmind- 
ful all the time of the spirit in which she has ventured to use such sacred 
weapons. This is indeed so gross a deception, that it may be hoped it is 
not very common—but still I fear many teachers are hardly aware of the 
caution required in quoting scripture, or of the presumption of using it in 
an unholy, unkind spirit. Some persons will fling a text at you, as if it 
was their own property, to use or abuse as they please. And there are 
others, kinder and milder, who do not so; but who quite overload children’s 
memories with what they can neither understand nor apply. Now I do 
not say that children are to learn nothing but what they can directly un- 
derstand. Something must be laid up in the mind’s storehouse for future 
use, and it is in the experience of many people that what was not quite in- 
telligible when first learnt, explains itself as we proceed. Children must 


* «Help to the Schoolmistress, or Village Teaching,’ by Emily Taylor. Harvey 
and Darton. 1839. 
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trust us and learn with patience what now may seem dull and uninteresting, 
which is no more than we ourselves often do from a sense of duty—the 
only difference being that their weaker will requires more of the aid of au- 
thority. This however may be fully admitted, and the principle acted upon, 
and still caution be observed in not doing so much with a view to the fu- 
ture, as that the mind is injured thereby for the present time. With very 
young children in particular you should not so much regard the quantity 
they have learnt by rote, or the fluency with which they are beginning to 
read, as whether their whole minds seem to be awake and alive—whether 
they can really see and give a just account of any object or fact that comes 
before them. 

«« T should recommend you not to think so much whether the child has 
learnt the catechism well as whether it can give in its own childish words 
an intelligible account of what that catechism was designed to teach. I 
think everything that is done should be well done; therefore when a cate- 
chism or hymn is to be learned by rote, it should be repeated perfectly, but 
do try and bring something more than the memory into the business. A 
little story or anecdote illustrative of a precept or promise may sometimes 
be introduced with advantage. Questioning on these, as well as a variety 
of other subjects, is very desirable, but it depends altogether on the skill and 
perception of the teacher ; for nothing can be more tiresome or more tyran- 
nical than to pursue it as I have seen it done, long after we have reached 
the tiring point. 

«* When once the greater part of the scholars answer at random and 
merely to get rid of your questions, you may be sure you have ceased to 
interest them, and had better stop. It may, however, be made very enter- 
taining in judicious hands. If you take pains to enter into your children’s 
minds, and find out what chiefly interests them, your questions may have 
a bearing upon those subjects, and will not fail to bring some life and 
spirit into their answers. This may be done and proper use may be made 
of very familiar things, without constantly ringing changes upon their own 
station and its peculiar duties, as if they had nothing to do with any other 
part of this world. It is surely an error to confine one’s talk with poor 
children thus. A great part, the most important part, of our Heavenly 
Father’s dealings with his family are general. His sun shines, his rain and 
dew fall for rich and poor alike. His gospel is for all. Our blessed 
Saviour taught, healed, comforted, blessed, and saved all who came to him. 
Sickness is for all,—changes,—the loss of friends,—the lot of youth and 
age,—advance and decay,—these also are confined to no station; neither 
are the flowers of the field, the perfume of the air, the song of the birds,— 
neither are love or hope or desire after excellence the property of the rich 
more than the poor—neither are the senses of the labourer less acute than 
those of his richer neighbour : he can see and hear, he can speak and sing. 
I would certainly talk with poor children, as opportunities arise, and par- 
ticularly in private, of their owr. present and future lot, the duties and trials 
of their humble homes, their temptations and sufferings ; but let me beg of 
you to look beyond all these. Try to lift them up; to make them feel for 
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themselves what you feel for them. Believe me, a poor man or woman 
need not be shut out from some of the highest and most beautiful thoughts 
which can enter into the human mind. 

“« As you already know that ‘ to the poor the gospel is preached,’ per- 
haps you will wonder that I should repeat what seems such obvious truth 
—but do you not see how little effect this truth has, in comparison with 
what it should have? how little respect for themselves and their own natures 
the poor generally possess, and how very much they need to feel the true 
spirit of the gospel and enjoy its comforts? I should say that you may do 
more for your children, if your own heart is properly impressed on these 
subjects, than your minister can, because you have numberless opportuni- 
ties which he has not of getting at their minds, and making them feel that 
you do know what blessings as well as what trials God has appointed for 
them.”—The Schoolmistress, Pages 15—17, 19—21. 


The same views have been adopted in the Report of the 
Exeter Diocesan Board of Education, from which we borrow 
the following clear and comprehensive remarks :— 





*« In the first place, then, it may be stated, that under parochial educa- 
tion, as ordinarily administered, the instruction is not so given as most 
effectually to form the character and discipline the mind of the learner. If 
the object of education be to qualify a man morally and mentally for the 
due performance of the duties of his station, to impart to his mind such an 
healthy and active tone as may enable him to bring to bear upon his daily 
conduct such impressions as he may receive, and such facts as may be com- 
municated to him, if, in short, education is ¢raining and not merely teaching, 
then that education is deficient which contents itself with giving a know- 
ledge of facts to the learner, without at the same time developing the facul- 
ties of his mind, and leading him to discover for himself the practical bear- 
ing and mutual relation of such facts. To make a boy read a story, for 
example, without afterwards making him repeat it from recollection, to de- 
scribe to him the natural qualities of any object without, as far as possible, 
letting him verify your description by handling and examining it, to set 
before him, as a lesson, without a map, the account of St. Paul’s journey- 
ings, or the history of the calling of the Apostles and of the subsequent 
promises made to them, without at the same time leading him to infer the 
privileges and responsibilities which attach to him as a member of an Apo- 
stolical Church, would be to communicate to him so many facts in the way 
least fitted to exercise and strengthen his memory or his judgment, and 
least adapted to retain any practical influence upon his conduct. 

“It may be further stated, that another deficiency in the education of 
the lower orders taken as a whole, is the absence of a direct and practical 
bearing on the employment for which the children are destined when they 
grow up; and while they take this opportunity of expressing their dis- 
agreement with many of the visionary theories of education, which have 
been broached by benevolent enthusiasts in modern times, based upon a 
principle which is unsupported by the analogies of Providence, viz., that it 
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is a duty to impart to all classes the greatest amount of knowledge which 
they are capable of receiving, often to the neglect of the principles by which 
the application of that knowledge is to be directed, your Committee at the 
same time are of opinion that the admitted evils which proceed in many 
cases from an exclusively intellectual education of the lower orders, would 
be materially obviated by their being taught at the same time what may 
assist them to gain their livelihood in after life. While, therefore, your 
Committee feel that this subject does not at present call for consideration 
(any further than as it may bear upon the system of instruction adopted 
in the training school,) they wish to suggest it for future inquiry on the 
part of the Board, only observing that, while it is probable that the local 
circumstances of small country schools would prevent the introduction of 
any manual labour, (except, perhaps, the employing the boys in a garden,) 
still in towns, where the numbers would be large, it might perhaps be 
practicable to carry it further, by teaching the girls the duties of household 
work, as is done at present at the Central School in Exeter, and the boys, 
as is the case in many workhouse schools and others, some handicraft 
trade. 

«* But there is another deficiency in parochial education, which, as it 
seems to your Committee, is of primary importance, the incomplete and un- 
satisfactory instruction in Religion which is in too many cases given, the 
teacher being too often incompetent or unwilling to give the received expla- 
nation of any passage, and thus it is to be lamented that in this, as in other 
branches of education, the boy too often learns by rote, without attaching 
any meaning or importance to what he acquires. It is further much to be 
desired that the teachers of parochial schools, however religious and well 
conducted they may be, should be more thoroughly instructed than, at pre- 
sent, it is to be feared they are, in that knowledge of the History of the 
Church, in that just understanding of the peculiar character of that branch 
of it established in this country, (as retaining the excellencies of primitive 
times, while it has purified itself from the corruptions of Romanism,) and 
that due sense of its privileges and its claims, and of the commission and 
responsibilities of its ministers, which would dispose and qualify them, 
without intolerance or want of charity, to impress those essential truths, 
gradually and judiciously, on the minds of their pupils. 

“ Such are, in the opinion of your Committee, some of the leading defi- 
ciencies in parochial education ; traceable, as it appears to them, not to any 
inherent fault of the system which has been adopted in the majority of 
schools connected with the church, but rather to the fact that that system 
has, in too many cases, been worked by masters whose previous education 
has not qualified them to administer any system with effect; and your 
Committee cannot too strongly express their opinion that it is to the 
master, and not to the system, that we must look, if we hope to qualify the 
young for happiness in this world or in the next. They wish, moreover, to 
express strongly their conviction, that neither the most careful drilling in 
the details of a system nor the most vigilant inspection can ensure a good 
school, when the master is either deficient in the essential qualities of un- 
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deviating honesty and strict moral principle, or wanting in a due sense of 
the responsibilities imposed upon him by his profession, or fails to take a 
warm interest in the real improvement of those committed to his care. In 
endeavouring, therefore, to apply a remedy to the defects which have been 
mentioned as existing in parochial education, the object must be to raise up 
from the middle and lower ranks a class of competent and religious teachers, 
and to send them out to their different situations with the requisite moral 
and mental qualifications for their office, and, at the same time, with such 
strength of principle, such active zeal, and such absence of self-conceit, as 
may make them willing to remain in their respective situations, if fairly re- 
munerated. Your Committee are of opinion that there is no way, under 
Providence, so likely to attain this object, as the judiciously training those 
who are to become masters; and they accordingly recommend the esta- 
blishment of a Diocesan Trarn1ne Scuoor in Exeter, under the superin- 
tendence of a resident principal, with the aid of such assistant teachers as 
may be required in reference to the system of instruction which it is pro- 
posed to adopt.”— Pages 8—10. 


The Report then proceeds to define the principles on 
which the Training School is to be founded. 


*« In suggesting a scheme, they have borne in mind— 

** 1st.—That the object of the proposed school is to train the pupil prima- 
rily as a man, a Christian, and a churchman, and secondarily as 
amaster. And 

«* 2Indly.—That its business is to train masters for both middle and paro- 
chial schools. 

** With these views, then, and in accordance with the foregoing princi- 
ples, they would observe that the pupils of the training school are to be 
considered under two points of view :— 

“* 1st.—Simply as students, to whom knowledge is to be given, or whose 
previous acquirements are to be confirmed, extended, and me- 
thodized. 

“‘ 2ndly.—As persons intended for masters, and therefore requiring to 
be theoretically and practically taught the art of teaching. 

** As students, therefore, the pupils are to be made religious men, and 
good churchmen, to have their tempers and characters formed and 
disciplined, and their minds cultivated and provided with a know- 
ledge of such facts, as in their respective spheres, whether of mid- 
dle or parochial schoolmasters, it will be their duty to communi- 
cate to their future pupils. 

«* As masters they must be instructed in the principles of teaching, and 
exercised in its practice, by giving lessons, under the inspection, 
and with the aid of the principal of the training school in middle 
and primary schools connected with the institution. To this end, 
(in case of there being no middle school sufficiently near to, and 
connected with, the training school,) your Committee suggest 
that it would be highly desirable, if funds admit, that a middle 
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school should be established, and that the Central School of the 
National Society should be employed, if the managers are willing to 
grant permission, as a training ground for parochial schoolmasters. 
“« Upon the head of instruction your Committee would further observe, 
that the object of the training school being, as has been stated, to 
train masters for both middle and parochial schools, it follows, 
that while some portions of instruction are common to all the 
pupils, others of a more advanced character can beneficially be 
communicated to those only who are in training for the schools of 
the higher class: religious and moral training are, it is obvious, 
equally necessary for all, while, in literary instruction, it is not 
needful, nor (except perhaps in a few cases of peculiar talent) is 
it desirable that the pupils in training for parochial schools 
should be carried beyond a certain point. It has been therefore 
considered, that while from two to three years would ordinarily be 
a sufficient period for the training of the one class, the other would 
probably require a residence of four years, in order to qualify 
them for their more advanced course of tuition.” — Pages 12, 13. 


the Education of the People. 


The actual course of instruction proposed is as follows :— 


*«* GENERAL. RELIGIOUS. 
“1st year.—Grammar and English The Holy Scriptures generally, with 


reading. special instruction in the Old Tes- 
Arithmetic. tament history, and the four Gos- 
Elements of natural phi- pels. 

losophy. Exposition of Catechism, and of the 


Morning and Evening Prayer. 


“ 2nd year.—English reading. The Acts of the Apostles, with the 








history. geography. 
geography. The Prophets, with so much of an- 
Higher branches of cient history as shows the fulfil- 


arithmetic and ele- 
ments of geometry. 
Botany. 

“ 3rd year.— { Theory and practice 
of teaching, (as 
regards parochial 
schoolmasters.) 

{ Book-keeping. 
French. 

«* Applicable | Modern geography. 

to masters | English history. 

in training < General history. 





for middle | Mechanics. 
schools, Hydrostatics. 
Drawing, mapping, 
L &c. 


ment of the leading prophecies. 
Further exposition of the Liturgy. 


The Epistles. 

The history of the early ages of the 
Church, and of the English Re- 
formation. 


“4th year.—Theory and practice of teaching (this applies to those training 
for middle schools.). 

“ Your Committee further recommend, that, as soon as may be practi- 

cable, a sufficient quantity of ground for a garden be taken for the use of 
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the pupils, and that they, (or such of them as the principal may select) be 
employed in cultivating it in the best way adapted to accustom them to 
manual labour, and to give them a practical acquaintance with improved 
modes of cultivation. They also beg to add a recommendation that the 
pupils be instructed in music, so far at least as to give them the wish and 
ability, when in their respective situations of middle or parochial masters, 
to teach the children under their care to take part with propriety in the 
choral services of the Church.”—Page 14. 

It is to be regretted that these encouraging statements are 
all written in the paulo-post futurum tense, and have still to 
pass through the phases of the present, the imperfect and the 
perfect. But at least they afford demonstration of that ability 
which no one, even of his opponents, has denied to the 
bishop of Exeter. The accounts of what has already received 
its accomplishment have not reached us. The more obvious 
are the merits of the schemes here laid before the reader and 
the more important are the principles on which they rest, the 
more is it to be regretted that they should be allied with the 
craft of polemics, or tainted with the bigotry which has 
marked some other productions of the same vehement pre- 
late. The oil which the bishop would pour on the agitated 
waves of controversy, burns with the fury of an essence, at 
once inflammable and corrosive: and whilst he arrogates 
to himself the full authority of the Church for his opinions, 
he does not disdain to throw the protection of her pacific 
robe over such outrages on social propriety as no layman 
could perpetrate with impunity. 

We shall presently refer to the statement of the plan for 
the Central Training School of the National Society which is 
given in the last report of that body. But whilst we express 
our approbation of these proposals, we adhere to the assertion, 
that the projects of the Government were not less called for, 
or less calculated to accomplish a laudable object and an im- 
portant duty. For admitting that schools in this country must 
necessarily be under local government, whether of the clergy 
or of lay-committees, the most efficient assistance the State 
can afford (after it has subscribed to the first cost of the build- 
ing) is by preparing able masters and accrediting competent 
inspectors. Were it only to meet the wants of schools main- 
tained by private benevolence, not in connexion with the 
National Society at all, the foundation of a general training- 
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seminary would be an incalculable benefit. Such is the want 
of masters at the present moment, that in one of the great 
schools which now prepare teachers for the country, there are 
unanswered applications from places with salaries whose 
gross amount exceeds 5000/. a year. 

These projects are more clearly made known to us by the 
pamphlet which we have placed at the head of these pages. 
We regret that the original scheme of the Committee of 
Council was abandoned, because we are persuaded that the 
outcry raised against it was not raised against that scheme, 
but against a monstrous phantom which never had any real 
existence. The proper way to dispel that delusion was to 
proceed with the execution of the real plan. That plan was 
to found a training school, with a primary school annexed to 
it, which might have supplied annually some twenty or thirty 
teachers to the country. No more was projected, no more 
was possible with the very limited sum demanded for the pur- 
pose in the estimates of the year. This institution would have 
offered no rash or impious innovation,—the system of instruc- 
tion would have been akin to that followed in the training 
school of Glasgow, from which many able Presbyterian ma- 
sters are brought to be placed at the head of Church-of-Eng- 
land schools in this country ; the spiritual control of the esta- 
blishment would have been in the hands of a chaplain of the 
Church of England, and the concession which was made for 
the separate religious instruction of dissenting pupils was 
strictly analogous to the concession made by the 19th sect. of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act. The execution of this plan 
would have been entrusted to individuals professing the iden- 
tical opinions which we find contained in the following in- 
structional letter to the chaplain of the establishment for pau- 
per children at Norwood—a document which deserves to be 
quoted as much for its intrinsic value, as for the corroboration 
it affords of this view of the Government plan. 


«In appointing you to superintend and to conduct the religious instruc- 
tion of the pauper children trained in Mr. Aubin’s establishment at Nor- 
wood, the Poor Law Commissioners are desirous of conveying to you their 
views respecting the arrangements by which your important services may 
at the earliest period be rendered most efficient. 

“The Commissioners do not presume to suggest what course shall be 
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adopted in the inculcation of the essential doctrines of Christianity, a duty 
arising out of your sacred functions, which they have no doubt you will dis- 
charge, as it is their earnest wish you should, so as to be satisfactory to your 
Diocesan ; but they conceive it their duty to make you acquainted with 
the relation which the religious instruction of these children holds to those 
peculiarities in their condition attributable to circumstances to which they 
have been exposed, or which arise out of the design of the institution in 
which they are placed, as affecting the position they are to occupy in after 
life. By attention to such facts, the Commissioners believe your instruc- 
tions may be in such harmony with the other agencies employed for the“ 
moral training of the children, as greatly to increase the efficiency of those 
means, and, under the blessing of God, to promote the success of your 
own labours for the moral and religious improvement of the children. 

“‘ The secular instruction, and the moral and industrial training, adopted 
in the several departments of the school, are designed to counteract the 
vicious tendencies already given to the dispositions of the children. The 
teachers will rear them in habits of industry, cleanliness, punctuality, and 
order. They will be taught to speak the truth, and trained to be kind to 
their fellows, to be respectful to their superiors, to preserve whatever is 
entrusted to them, to be honest and subordinate. They will be informed 
how they may best secure themselves against the vicissitudes of life, and 
what are the consequences of vice. Such practical lessons will pervade 
the secular instruction and the moral training of the school; but it is also 
desired that the sanctions of religion should be the foundation of this in- 
struction, and that the relation between the present and future condition 
of the children, the claims which religion has upon their thoughts, and the 
influence it ought to exert on them in all the practical duties of their lives, 
in their households, and in society, should be carefully depicted. 

“The Commissioners are desirous that all other departments of religious 
instruction should be conducted according to your own sense of the duties 
of your sacred office; but you will permit them to describe in what way 
your superintendence may at once be brought into active co-operation with 
the other expedients adopted for the moral training of the children, by esta- 
blishing a plan of instruction in which the sanctions of religion may supply 
the best motives for a discharge of the practical duties of life. 

“The Commissioners have enjoined that prayer be said every morning 
and evening in the school. It is not necessary to say that, in order to be 
useful to children, such a daily service should not occasion weariness ; pro- 
bably the service should not exceed a quarter of an hour, during which a 
portion of Scripture should be read, a hymn or part of a hymn sung, and 
a prayer offered. If the verses read be selected (whether from one chapter, 
or from two or more portions of Scripture), so as to illustrate some one 
precept or thought, or doctrine, and the hymn be chosen with a view to 
throw further reflected light on the same idea, which may also pervade the 
prayer, it is believed, that with due solemnity and kindness of manner, the 
attention of the children may be aroused and sustained during the service. 
Sometimes it may be useful that each alternate verse of the brief selection 
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made should be read simultaneously. In order that the hymn may be sung 
with propriety, the Commissioners have directed the children to be trained 
in psalmody ; and they confide to you the selection of the verses, as also 
of the hymn and of the prayer. With this view the teachers are directed 
to await your instructions in this matter. 

“One hour daily is to be devoted to the reading of the Scriptures in those 
superior classes of the school which are able to read fluently in the Old and 
New Testament. The object of this lesson is, not to improve the children 
in the art of reading, in which the classes so employed are supposed to have 
attained considerable proficiency, but to enable the children to attain such 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures as may, in after life, exercise a practi- 
cal influence on their thoughts and conduct. 

“The Commissioners recommend that these lessons be given to classes 
of 40 or 50 children, arranged at the parallel desks, and that the simulta- 
neous method of instruction be as much as possible adopted, tested by spe- 
cial individual interrogatories, and written answers, both immediate and 
from memory. This method is commended to your adoption, because the 
Commissioners entertain a strong conviction that you will find it useful in 
sustaining the attention of the children, in awakening their sympathies, in 
calling their feelings into active exercise on the important subjects to which 
it will be your duty to direct their thoughts, and, in short, in bringing their 
minds into the closest harmony with your own. 

*‘The Commissioners are desirous that you should personally conduct 
the religious instruction of one class at this hour daily, and that you should 
give such directions as you may deem necessary to guide the teacher in the 
instruction of any other class to which it may be desirable that similar in- 
struction should be conveyed at this appointed hour. 

** Every class, and consequently every child in the school, will thus at 
least once every week, have the benefit of your religious instruction, though 
the children able to read in the Old and New Testament will probably claim 
a greater portion of your time, because they may be expected to leave the 
school soon. 

“The Commissioners further express to you their sense of the importance 
of regulating the order of reading the Scriptures from day to day, during 
the appointed hours of religious instruction, by some method which may 
serve to show the connexion between the historical and prophetic writings 
of the Old Testament, and the Gospels and Epistles of the New. The great 
success which has attended the system of biblical instruction conveyed by 
Mr. Wood, the conductor of the Edinburgh Sessional School, induces the 
Commissioners to solicit your perusal of his ‘ Account’ of that institution, 
and your special attention to the method adopted in that school in the 
biblical instruction of the children. The weekly recapitulation of previous 
lessons appears an important part of the plan pursued by Mr. Wood. 

“* The hour devoted to religious instruction should be punctually observed, 
care being taken to commence and conclude the lesson precisely at the ap- 
pointed period. This is necessary, not only for the maintenance of order 
in the routine of the school generally, but because certain children may, 
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by the provisions of the 19th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, be 
withdrawn from the school during this period: and as it may be convenient, 
to allot this interval to the teaching of such licensed ministers as the pa- 
rents or natural guardians of such children may appoint for that purpose, 
greater inconvenience would result from a want of punctuality in this por- 
tion of the daily routine than in any other. 

‘* If the afternoon were selected for this purpose, you would probably find 
it desirable to conduct the evening prayer from time to time personally. 

“The Commissioners wish your attention to be directed to the accom- 
plishment of their desire, that the children who are on alternate days em- 
ployed in the workshops, should on those days read the Scriptures, either 
at the hour appointed for religious instruction, or at such other time as 
may be most convenient. 

“« You will appreciate the propriety of selecting, for the use of the teachers, 
such forms of grace and thanksgiving at meals as you may consider most 
suitable to the understandings of the children, and in closest harmony with 
the design of the establishment. The Commissioners have directed Mr. 
Aubin to supply a sufficient quantity of Bibles, Testaments, and books of 
Common Prayer, and they entrust to your direction the steps to be taken 
for making the children (not withdrawn from your care) acquainted with 
the Catechism and formularies of the Church. 

«‘ The master employed to teach the children psalmody has been directed 
to instruct them in chanting those portions of the ritual directed to be sung, 
in order that Divine service may be conducted with greater solemnity on 
Sunday. This, the Commissioners have reason to believe, will obtain your 
cordial approval.” 


Such are the views and such are the practical arrangements 
which have been adopted by the Poor Law Commissioners in 
their great pauper school, and which would have been followed 
up on a more complete scale in the establishment proposed by 
the Committee of Council. Such are the views and arrange- 
ments which are approved by bishops at Norwood and at- 
tacked by bishops at Whitehall. Exaggeration and mistrust 
magnify the imaginary invasion of our holiest institutions ; 
whilst they veil the evil of palpable ignorance and real inabi- 
lity to combat it. In the hands of a conscientious chaplain 
it cannot be doubted that the religious instruction of the 
Normal School would have taken its tone and borrowed its 
forms from the Church of England. In the school at Nor- 
wood, containing considerably more than one thousand scho- 
lars, the number of children withdrawn from the Church-cate- 
chism and Churcn-worship is extremely small, although as that 
is a pauper, not a voluntary school, it might be supposed that 
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a greater number of parents would decline a form of instruc- 
tion in which their choice is not consulted. The evidence of 
Mr. Wigram and other competent witnesses clearly proves 
that no objection is made by the great mass of dissenters to 
the mode of religious instruction prescribed even by the Na- 
tional Society. Dissent is less a matter of doctrine, or theo- 
logical conviction, with the lower classes, than it is the effect 
of a taste for the preaching of the conventicle, or of gratitude 
for the more humble offices of the Methodist parson. The 
Roman Catholics form a class apart, recognising as their head 
in all spiritual matters a power wholly foreign to the state of 
which they are members, and they could not consistently have 
approached a normal school founded under such auspices. 
In short, the chief defect in the minute of the Committee of 
Council, which was so promptly surrendered, appears to us 
to consist in provisions for difficulties which would probably 
never have arisen at all. We have dwelt not so much on 
those provisions and details as on the spirit by which it was 
suggested and which it was calculated to carry into practice. 

If there be one feature common to all the plans for educa- 
ting the people now afloat, it is the recognition of the want 
of teachers. This is a symptom not only of the increase of 
schools, but of an increasing sense of the" importance of 
teachers as they ought to be. To meet the want our present 
means are glaringly inefficient. Here, a school is languish- 
ing for a want of the stimulus of a competent master; there, 
an establishment is handed over by some well-intentioned 
committee, utterly ignorant of the subject, to the grossest 
quackery or the foppery of the last new method. 


“For none more ready than these guides of youth 
To make a system and to call it truth.” 


We have before us some specimens of one of these sy- 
stems, which has been introduced to a considerable extent in 
and near the metropolis. It proceeds from the brains of 
a Mr. Wirgman, who some years ago papered half the 
dead-walls of London with tricoloured advertisements of 
his “ Divarication of the New Testament,” which he pro- 
fessed to have extracted from the philosophy of Kant. Mr. 
Wirgman has proceeded to divaricate for the use “ of every 
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“ good boy and girl in all the infant schools throughout the 
“kingdom.” The following production is sung to the tune of 
the “ Highland Laddie ;” and as the whole system is based on 
the “ divarication” of the senses, the following verses may be 
taken to contain the great Arcanum : 


“‘ Ear, tongue, and nose, you may suppose 

These three senses, 
These three senses 

Create our T1ME as on it flows. 
Inward senses, 
Inward senses ; 

One after another goes through time— 

Else could we hear the sweet bells chime, 

Or up the hill or mountain climb? 


The hand and eye feel all at once ; 
These two senses, 
These two senses, 
These make Space or I’m a dunce ; 
Outward senses, 
Outward senses. 
Without extension, what would be 
This lovely world that now we see 
But a mere non-entity ?”’ 


Mr. Wirgman assures his pupils and the public that 
“ when this is adopted, virtue will supersede crime, and esta- 
blish peace and harmony on earth.” But to make the rege- 
neration of mankind certain, the children educated on this 
system are examined at suitable periods in the twenty cate- 
gories of the pure reason, and tortured with all the purpose- 
less refinements of metaphysical subtlety*. 

This transcendental method would not deserve more notice 
than the productions of any other philosopher within the 
walls of St. Luke’s hospital, if we had not positive evidence 
that it is at this moment received and adopted by one at least 
of the bodies on whom the management of large schools de- 
volves. It has been well observed in defence of public in- 
struction generally, that if you will not open schools to teach 





* Putting aside the intolerable nonsense of teaching any metaphysical system 
to children of from ten to thirteen years of age, Mr. Wirgman does not teach 
Kant's doctrines, or anything like them. 
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people to be religious, moral and reasonable beings, the 
younger generation will be greedily caught up by the schools 
of gross prejudice or superstition, by the academies of vice 
and crime, and by every means which encourage folly or in- 
culcate immorality. But the same argument holds good 
with regard to schools maintained with the best motives, if 
the supply of masters is inadequate ; if there be no recognised 
means provided for securing proper persons to manage them ; 
and if there be no power of visiting by prompt exposure and 
repression such attempts as this of the “ Divarication of the 
five senses,” in which nothing is clear but the divarication of 
he senses of Mr. Wirgman. This evil is almost inaccessible 
to inspection, because there will always be a multitude of 
schools in this country which the jealousy of local govern- 
ment—so valuable a guarantee to many of our social privi- 
leges—will cover from the correction of the State. But 
if public training schools are instituted, they will raise the 
standard of public instruction to a higher level, and they 
will render the mischievous medley of routine and rhodomon- 
tade, which is now too often miscalled education, if not ut- 
terly impossible, at least less common. We therefore look 
forward with great interest, for the sake of the metropolitan 
schools, to the performance of the promise made in the last 
report of the National Society ; which, though less complete, 
bears considerable analogy to the plan we have already de- 
scribed from the report of the board at Exeter. 


“The Committee propose to found without delay, an institution for the 
boarding and training of young persons who are desirous to become 
teachers ; to be managed under their own superintendence by a resident 
clergyman, being a graduate of one of the universities, and such other as- 
sistants (male and female) as the numbers under instruction may require. 
The period hitherto appropriated to training schoolmasters will thus be 
greatly extended; the difficulties and objections which have been expe- 
rienced from the lodging of the probationers in different parts of London 
will be done away; young persons who are found to possess the natural 
requisites for teaching and managing children will be received into training 
before they have been engaged in other professions ; the science of educa- 
tion and the best practical methods of instruction will be systematically 
taught ; and a course of religious and moral culture and intellectual train- 
ing pursued. The preliminary education of all pupils received into the in- 
stitution will be the same in principle though not in extent. Facilities for 
the prosecuting of studies, peculiarly needful, whether for infant, national, 
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or commercial schools, will be afforded ; and the present central schools, in 
the Sanctuary, or other suitable institutions in London, will be organized 
and adapted for the practical exercise of teaching.” — Nat. Soc. Rep. 1839, 
p- 11. 


The primary outlay of this establishment is estimated at 
not less than 20,000/., and the gross annual expenditure at 
an amount of about 3000/. The sooner it is founded the 
better: we have only to regret that the ignorance of the mul- 
titude, misdirected by the incredible assertions of jealous 
sectaries, should have succeeded in postponing the foundation 
of other training schools under the management and respon- 
sibility of the State, as was projected by men not less pious 
or able than the committee of the National Society—by men, 
too, who were prepared to extend the benefits of such train- 
ing schools to the various sects whose errors and ignorances 
(as we think them) place them as foremost claimants for edu- 
cation and improvement. For we cannot but admit, that 
education, though vested in the Church and promoted by her, 
does not end with her ; and that when the law made dissenters 
and Roman Catholics citizens of Great Britain, by the abolition 
of all tests of exclusion, it admitted within the theory of the 
constitution, and placed under the protection of the State, those 
institutions of the land by which all citizens are prepared 
for the performance of their duties. The attack, however, 
which was directed against the Government Normal School 
on the first appearance of the Minute of Council of the 10th 
of April, was transferred with equal vehemence to the slender 
remnant of Government interference which survived the aban- 
donment of the former plan. The question of inspection then 
became the issue by which the matter was to be tried. Here, 
too, the former course of misrepresentation was adopted : and 
it was assumed, first, that the most improper persons would be 
chosen to perform this delicate and arduous duty; and, se- 
condly, that their instructions would be of a nature to put 
them in flagrant hostility with local and clerical authorities— 
in other words, to make the accomplishment of their task 
wholly impossible. 

It appears to us, that in the discussion which has arisen on 
this point—a discussion involving the high distinctions and 
limits of temporal and spiritual authority, each invoking the 
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fundamental laws of our society, and pleading the sanction of 
the most sacred duties—nobody has been at the pains to de- 
scribe the condition to which all inspection must, in this coun- 
try, be subject. That condition is, that its mode of operation 
is indirect. In England, the aflairs of the Church, of the parish, 
of the city, of the school, and of the prison are administered by 
local bodies—by the clergy, by the aristocracy, or by those as- 
semblages of free citizens which enjoy collectively a power 
equivalent to the personal privileges of the priest or the noble. 
To overturn this state of things by the introduction of a ge- 
neral system of centralization, would be to breed a revolution, 
to impair our public rights, and to destroy our national cha- 
racter. But whilst we hold this doctrine, no one will suppose 
that we mean to assert that the State has no duty and no 
right to see that the public interests are faithfully provided 
for. On the contrary, the State is bound to see that the 
trust of self-government is faithfully discharged. It is bound, 
not to do these things, but to see that they are done. It is 
bound to enlighten the twilight of local proceedings by the 
broad day-beams of public opinion; to counsel, to direct, to 
visit, and, as far as possible, to bring the administration of 
the country to a uniform system by the influence of public 
justice and political truth. In this sense, the State, in the 
person of the sovereign, or the sovereign’s representatives, 
does, in fact, inspect almost all the more important institu- 
tions of the kingdom. When this kind of inspection is re- 
vived or asserted in some point on which it had fallen into 
desuetude, a clamour is invariably raised as if the whole 
exercise of local rights was usurped. If such were really the 
case, the proceeding would be unconstitutional, and the mea- 
sure would defeat itself. Inspection, which is necessarily occa- 
sional, not constant, can afford no substitute for the incessant 
vigilance of those to whose hands our administrative system 
confides the actual performance of complicated and numerous 
public duties ; but it is indispensable to secure and to reward 
their proper fulfilment. Its direct action would be destruc- 
tion : its indirect influence is necessary to regulate and guide 
the machinery of the country. 

Thus the Crown is ea-effcio Visitor of various collegiate 
and charitable endowments, self-governed in everything 
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bat the necessity of submitting their trust to this inspec- 
tion. In like manner, the inspectors of prisons have, by 
their admirable reports, exposed the evil and advanced the 
good in the system of our jails—not by depriving county- 
magistrates of their authority, but by affording them 
aid and advice, which have been rejected by none but the 
ignorant magistrates of the city of London, who still dis- 
grace the metropolis and the kingdom by prisons which 
bear witness to the abuse of their powers of self-go- 
vernment. But if it be objected, that these instances are 
borrowed from the history of modern innovation, we have 
another case in store, to which that remark will not apply. 
The Crown, when it issues its congé d’élire to the chapter 
of an episcopal see, recommends, or, in other words, com- 
mands that body to name A. B. to the episcopal throne. The 
Crown, acting as inspector of the chapter, procures the nomi- 
nation of an inspector of the whole diocese, to whose care the 
conduct of the gravest spiritual matters is entrusted. We 
do not contend for powers so extensive as these; but can it 
be argued in the teeth of these precedents, that the Crown, 
which can visit a college or name at pleasure an inspector 
(é€ricxorros) of the Church itself, cannot constitutionally at- 
tach the condition of inspection to schools now built with 
the public money voted to the Crown for that purpose ? 

But if there be erroneous opinions afloat on the origin and 
nature of inspection, those which are entertained by the 
National Society as to its object are not less unfounded and 
still more prejudicial. In Mr. Sinclair’s letter to Dr. Kay, 
the following objections are urged :— 


“With respect to the object of such inspection, they desire to remark, 
that if secular instruction to the exclusion of religious be made the subject 
of investigation by a person acting under royal authority, and of official 
reports made by him to the legislature, the former will undoubtedly be 
encouraged to the disparagement of the latter. The master will almost 
unavoidably direct his chief attention to that department jin which his 
scholars by a display of their proficiency will bring him credit with the 
government, and will neglect the other, which the government passes over 
without notice. He will be more anxious to see his pupils exhibit their 
attainments in geography, arithmetic, or history, than to instil into their 
minds, and impress upon their hearts, that less showy but more valuable 
knowledge, to which every other kind, desirable as it may be, ought to be 
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secondary and subservient ; and by which alone they can be trained to 
moral duty here, or prepared for happiness hereafter. The same pernicious 
prejudice will be apt to arise in the minds of parents, and still more of 
children, who will naturally undervalue lessons to which no regard is paid 
on the day of examination.”—Correspondence of the Committee of Council 
and the National Society. 


In this and all the other communications of the National 
Society on the subject, inspection is treated as only another 
term for a periodical examination of the children, to deter- 
mine their proficiency in certain branches of learning. Ex- 
aminations of this kind may be of use as far as they furnish 
a means of appreciating the character of the management 
and the master. But it is not as a mere class-examiner that 
the inspector will be most useful. His influence upon the 
children must necessarily be extremely slight and transient. 
The presence of a stranger in authority may embarrass them ; 
and the preparation for set-examinations is rather to be depre- 
cated than recommended. The business of an inspector is far 
less with the scholars than with the master—far less, again, 
with the master than with those whom the master serves :—the 
clergyman of the parish, who is the appropriate visitor of the 
school, or the committee, in whom the administrative function 
is vested. Unless he secure the co-operation of those agents, 
whose duty and position give them a paramount claim to the 
whole direct management of the school, the mission of the in- 
spector is vain. So far, then, from interdicting the clergy 
from the superintendence of schools, so far from shutting the 
door of a parish-school in the face of the parish-priest (we 
believe that even the Duke of Wellington condescended to use 
this gratuitous fiction), the inspector would avail himself of 
the only proper or permanent means of improving a school, 
by the instrumentality of those who founded it and who 
manage it, leaving, of course, to them a veto on his sugges- 
tions, subject to no restraint but that of example, public 
opinion, argument and common sense. Probably the Govern- 
ment do not intend to enforce a harsher mode of inspection 
than what is defined in the following sentence from the Report 
of the Diocesan Board of Exeter :— 


“‘ Your Committee, in mentioning inspection among the proposed terms 
of union, are anxious to guard themselves against being supposed to con- 
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template anything of an inquisitorial or invidious interference with the 
local managers of any school-union ; but they entertain a strong convic- 
tion, that a personal inspection, by qualified and authorised examiners, 
when carried on with the concurrence of the clergymen and managers (without 
which it should never be attempted), will tend at once to raise the character 
and quicken the zeal of the master, to stimulate the energies of the boys, 
and by these means to improve the general quality of parochial education.” 


In fact, by the course adopted by the Committee of Council, 
the concurrence of the clergymen and managers has become 
an essential part of the contract between the State and those 
persons by whom the school is founded, since the corre- 
spondence between those individuals and the Council-office 


is now direct. 

The Government entrust a portion of the parliamentary 
grant to the incumbent of a parish for the erection and sup- 
port of a national school; the Government do not wish or 
attempt to found a rival establishment in the parish, but they 
demand that the clergy should, by their superintendence and 
co-operation, discharge their part of the contract to the full. 
This is well put in Dr. Kay’s reply to the passage in the letter 
of the National Society above-quoted :— 


“The Lords of the Committee of Council have'too strong a trust in the 
clergy of the Established Church who superintend the schools, and too 
much reliance on the sound principles of the schoolmasters selected with 
their concurrence, to believe that religious instruction will be neglected in 
order to produce an apparent advance in branches of secular learning. 
Their lordships cannot, therefore, admit in any way the justice of an ap- 
prehension which is founded on the supposed neglect of the clergy, and 
the implied delinquency of the schoolmasters in connexion with the 
National Society. 

“« My Lords observe that the Committee of the National Society urge 
that the claim to the inspection of the schools aided by public grants is 
grounded on ‘asmall contribution to assist in the first erection of the build- 
ings,’ and that the ‘claims’ of the public ‘to inspection appear to be ex- 
hausted when it is ascertained that the contribution has been fairly ex- 
pended, that the tenure of the site is good, and the edifice suitable and 
substantial.” My Lords request you to reflect that such a conclusion 
rests on the untenable assumption that the interest of the public in the in- 
crease of the number of schools extends only to the nature of the site and 
the quality of the building erected thereon ; and that Parliament and the 
public have no interest in obtaining by inquiry information so necessary, 
with a view to the future application or extension of grants, as the certainty 
that schools erected by aid from the public funds are so conducted as to 
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fulfil the declared intentions of the persons applying for aid as well as of 
those by whom the aid has been contributed. 

«« While my Lords would deeply regret to find that the objections urged 
by the Committee of the National Society to the plan of inspection con- 
tained in the report presented to the House of Commons were so general 
as to discourage the exertions of the parochial clergy for the erection of 
schools, their lordships feel bound to state explicitly that they cannot con- 
sent to except from that inspection any class of schools receiving aid from 
the parliamentary grant. My Lords, however, have the greatest confidence 
that, on the contrary, increased exertions on the part of the clergy, both in 
the erection and in the vigilant and constant superintendence and improve- 
ment of the schools, will be the consequence of an inspection conducted 
with the object of rendering the elementary instruction of the people of 
this country consistent with the wishes and expectations of the country at 
large. 

*« My Lords are at a loss to conceive what is intended by the assertion, 
that the system of inspection about to be established by the National So- 
ciety is more complete in its authority than an inspection emanating from 
her Majesty in Council; or how any act of their lordships, in refraining 
from proposing to interfere with the system of religious instruction in 
schools connected with the Church, can tend to defeat the object which 
Parliament had in view in attaching the condition of inspection to the ap- 
propriation of the public funds ; or can have the effect of exalting the secu- 
lar in comparison with the religious part of education. There is nothing, 
however, in the instructions proposed to be given that will prevent the in- 
spectors from reporting in any case in which they may be desired and 
authorised by the National Society, or by the parochial clergyman super- 
intending the school, on the state of the religious as well as of the secular 
instruction.” 


The opinions which are professed in this letter, and in 
other communications from the same source, whenever a 
fixed principle has been called in to dignify and invigorate 
the mere polemics of the question, appear to us to be true 
and constitutional : true,—because they proceed from an en- 
lightened view of the connexion which binds the Church to 
the State; constitutional,—because they rely for their prac- 
tical effect on the co-operation which that union ought to 
secure. 

A great many pious churchmen of our day think to do 
the Church honour by asserting her entire independence of 
action, her paramount authority in spiritual matters, and the 
absence of all responsibility to the State*. These doctrines are 





* See, for instance, the Tracts for the Times, No. 59, in which the relation or 
rather the natural hostility of the State to the Church is expounded. The question 
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as diametrically opposed to the notion of the establishment of 
the Church of England, as the principles of Chartism are to 
our political constitution. “It is very much the fashion to 
brand as popish, men and measures as unconnected with the 
Pope as with the Pretender. That term would be far more 
appropriately attached to such as place the Church and State 
in bitter hostility; who reject all overtures of conciliation; who 
demand for the Church alone the full and uncontrolled exer- 
cise of rights essentially belonging to the joint supremacy of 
the spiritual and temporal powers; and who profess an alle- 
giance to some extrinsic authority in ecclesiastical matters, 
which may as well be the Pope of Rome as the Pope at Ox- 
ford. There is no divided allegiance to the Church and 
State of England; they have no distinct jurisdiction, but joint 
resources, joint objects, joint rights. The State may demand 
that the Church should fulfil the duties allotted to her; the 
Church may demand the protection and the means required 
for the discharge of such duties. 

It is true that the laws which opened the rights of citizen- 
ship fully and freely to classes of citizens not in communion 
with the Church, did impose on the State a class of duties in 
which the Church has no direct part. In addition to the 
duty of supporting the means of divine worship and Christian 
instruction administered by the Church, the State has con- 
tracted the obligation of “not withholding public aid” (we 
quote the words of Lord J, Russell, which were adopted and 
approved by the bishop of Exeter in the recent correspond- 
ence) “ for the instruction of those children of the poor whose 
parents conscientiously object to allow their children to be 
“ taught the Church catechism, or to be compelled, as the price 
“ of their instruction, to attend divine service in any other 
‘‘ than their own places of worship.”—Recent Measures, tenth 
edit., p. 11. Whatever tolerance we may show to dissent, as 
long as the Church of England is established by law, the 
legal presumption is, that an English subject is in communion 


of an establishment is divided into the two heads of State protection and State 
interference : the former is treated as the duty owed by the State to the Church, 
but a duty ill-performed, though lawfully demanded ; the latter is depicted as the 
impious usurpation by the State of the powers of self-government with which the 
Church was blessed in England—when ? from 1200 to 1260! 
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with her. Dissent is, in fact, the demand of exemption from 
this presumption; and dissent is now recognised as a right by 
the laws. But if we were to estimate the importance of the 
dissenting interest by the support afforded by it to the Go- 
vernment on the education question, it would fall very low in- 
deed. The direct opposition of the more influential sects, and 
the extreme lukewarmness of others, demonstrate, that how- 
ever energetic dissent may be as a negative power, it has neither 
the means nor the will to maintain and carry into practice a 
positive principle of government. We believe that the Church 
affords, upon the whole, the best means of instructing the 
people; but it is because, in addition to the claims which 
she has on those within her pale, she has strength to support 
a large amount of assistance from the State. Wherever you 
want to obtain a direct access to the individual conscience by 
the most solemn earthly authority, and by those hopes which 
range beyond the world, the Church will furnish means of 
wide, though not universal, application: wherever you want 
to act on the whole of a population diversified by a multitude 
of creeds, and to spread the knowledge which the Church 
does not inculcate, the State possesses the right to undertake, 
and the means to achieve, the task. But as far as the mere 
interests of the Church herself are concerned, we are fully con- 
vinced, (and we would urge the truth most earnestly on her 
zealous partizans,) the more she can include the people in her 
schools by giving them a sound practical character as well as a 
highly religious one, the more she insists upon their essential 
quality of schools connected with the institutions of the country 
and with the State,—the more, too, will she extend her num- 
bers and influence. To effect these ends, the inspection pro- 
posed by the Government,—unaccompanied, observe, by any 
sort of compromise in religious instruction, or any attempt to 
expel the clergy from their proper position,—that scheme, 
we repeat, was excellently adapted. It was a practical illus- 
tration of the united action of the principles whose union is 
symbolically denoted by the personal identity of the head 
of the Church and the sovereign. 

The only suggestion which has been made at all calculated 
to assert this union at a time when its nature is so traduced, 
and its very existence threatened by the opposite hostility of 
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the voluntary system on the one side, and the nonjuring 
high-church on the other, has proceeded from the bishop of 
Exeter. “I should rejoice,” said he, in the answer to lord 
J. Russell’s letter, above-quoted, “ to see instituted a confer- 
* ence between the Committee of Council on Education and 
“ the Bishops, for the purpose of devising measures to carry 
“into effect your Lordship’s very just and moderate prin- 
“ ciple, and, at the same time, to give to the Church that 
* public recognition of her being the fit guardian and admi- 
“ nistratrix of national education, with which your Lordship’s 
‘ principle can be so well reconciled.” We cannot entirely 
assent to the general proposition, that the Church is the 
Guardian AND Administratriz of national education. Where 
she is the administratrix, the State is the guardian: where 
the State is the administratrix, the Church may be the 
guardian. But these principles, and their special application, 
might with great propriety have been discussed at such a 
conference. We regret that the proposal did not emanate 
from the Committee of Council; we regret still more, that, 
having emanated from the bishop, lord John should have 
treated it lightly. 

Instead, however, of any approach to the joint action which 
the theory of the constitution prescribes, and the neces- 
sity of the case demands, we have nothing to record but 
eager, incessant conflict. The powers which, being united, 
might save a generation of our countrymen from shameful 
ignorance, which might extinguish the smouldering fires of 
popular commotion, and defeat, in the name of religion and 
common sense, the monstrous lies which now work uncon- 
trolled upon the public mind,—the powers which are bound 
to accomplish these tasks, the one by its duty to heaven, the 
other by its duty to the world, have only strength to para- 
lyse each other. It is a civil warfare, a conflict which 
leads to self-destruction; and the public enemy, which is 
Ignorance, wallows over the land, debasing the tastes, mis- 
directing the energies, destroying the souls of the people; 
because, whilst this controversy lasts, three quarters of our 
strength are for party, and hardly one quarter for truth; 
three quarters of our alacrity to baffle the foe, and one to 
establish the cause. The people whom you have neglected 
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to teach their duties and their trades, are taught a farrago 
of revolutionary dogmas, by other emissaries than govern- 
ment inspectors, and are practised in the exercise of fire-arms. 
If the signs of the times go on to lower around us, we shall 
be in the condition of Holland, if the repair of her dykes and 
break-waters were neglected: the artificial defences of civil- 
ization, the ramparts of public law, the land-marks of religious 
truth, have not been extended as the huge tide of population 
rose; the fierce elements of which human society is wrought, 
and over which the noble structure of our empire is erected, 
are already in commotion: unless the great and old prin- 
ciples upon which the polity of England rests are vindicated, 
we are at the mercy of the ocean. Men will ask what the 
Church and State of England have given them, if they have 
not given them education. The passion of destruction hardly 
needs such a pretext; say rather, it needs the effects of edu- 
cation,—fixed principles, and the nation’s gratitude, in order 
to restrain it. If you would protect yourself from crime, 
hasten to invest the aggressor with a sense of his responsi- 
bility for good and evil; arm his own conscience with prin- 
ciples,—pour truths upon his mind: they, and they alone, 
will disarm him if he know that he is stronger than you; 
but, being so disarmed, you are safer in the sympathy of your 
brother-man, than in your most absolute authority over him. 

We observed, at the commencement of these remarks, 
that the time was come when at least the march of education 
was recognised as an imperious necessity. We have traced 
some indications of the course which either party has pur- 
sued: if they had conflicted less, the purposes of both would 
have been more easily and adequately fulfilled. After the 
survey we have attempted to take of the measures actually 
before the country, we might be tempted to relapse from the 
high hopes with which the contemplation of these beginnings 
inspired us into a despondency proportioned to the resist- 
ance and frustration which has met them; nevertheless, we 
are filled with more sanguine anticipations. It was a just re- 
mark of Mr. Coleridge, that the surest source of political pro- 
phecy layin the speculative opinions of men, just merging 
into the age of full manhood, on the great questions of re- 
ligion and philosophy. In the gradual recognition of what 
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is permanently true lies the antidote to ephemeral falsehood, to 
party intemperance, to the sting of invective, to the strata- 
gems of controversy. The question of education does not 
rest with those who have at various times pressed forward to 
the front ranks, and used it, as they have used everything, 
for selfish declamation, which cannot veil from the public 
eye the scandalous abuse of high talents, or the frequent out- 
rages of truth, decency and morality. Neither is it in the 
hands of those who would train the human mind on dry for- 
mularies, and supply by routine what no mere routine can 
impart. Neither will the English people accept a system of 
education which does not cohere with the institutions to 
whose defence they are in the main devoted. Lord Brougham, 
the National Society and the theorists of this or that method 
may stir the question, but they cannot advance it. Its suc- 
cessful promotion can only rest on the gradual growth of 
that mutual reliance, and that joint determination to act, be- 
tween the ranks and powers of society in England, which a 
better understanding of their several principles and necessities 
may secure. 


ArTIcLeE IV. 


The Poetical Works of P. B. Shelley. London: Moxon. 
1839. 


In a large and handsome octavo volume recently published 
by Mr. Moxon, containing the entire poetical works of Shelley, 
the editor has ingenuously repaired the mistake of her pre- 
ceding edition in four smaller volumes, and printed Queen 
Mab as it originally appeared for private distribution. To 
the poem itself indeed we attach no importance, neither do we 
believe it will find many readers. It belongs essentially to 
the past, and to a past with which the world will not readily 
again sympathise, even should the opinions and sentiments 
embodied in this extraordinary production be hereafter re- 
vived under other forms. But we regretted its omission as 
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useless to the public, as unjust to the departed, and as ren- 
dering the intellectual history of the author more than ever 
imperfect. ‘To the psychologist every record is valuable of a 
mind whose disturbing forces were the speed, the intensity, 
and the depth of its own sensations and conceptions: and 
such a record becomes more valuable the nearer it approaches 
to the untamed and exuberant sensibilities of youth, before ex- 
perience has chilled them with distrust, or opposition, harshly, 
selfishly and ignorantly directed, has converted them into 
a torment to their possessor, and into weapons of sarcasm 
or sophistry against the world. The seeds of the cha- 
racteristic and kindred faults of Shelley’s mind, as well as the 
rudiments of much that was excellent and singular in him, are 
to be found in Queen Mab ;—his carelessness of consequences 
and its accompanying presumption; his metaphysical acute- 
ness, and his political ignorance and rashness; his fine per- 
ception of the harmony of verse; his intuition of the truth 
and dignity of the poet’s vocation; his inexperience in life, 
and in the laws of action and character. We need only refer 
to the ‘Editor’s Note’ for whatever relates to the history of 
this poem, the immaturity of the feelings and knowledge with 
which it was written, the season of life at which it was pro- 
duced. 

Another subject of regret, however, has not been removed ; 
and of the little that can ever be related of a life spent for the 
most part in solitary study and speculation, something is still 
kept back from the public. This is the more to be la- 
mented, since in her editorial notes Mrs. Shelley has shown 
herself as competent to commemorate, as she had been faith- 
ful in cherishing, the virtues and genius of the departed. We 
cannot understand wherein lies the difficulty of telling a plain 
tale about one whom all who knew him intimately agree in 
representing as unequalled for the truth, gentleness and can- 
dour of his disposition, the variety of his attainments, and 
the energy and fertility of his intellect. Ifthe obstacles pro- 
ceed from a mistaken delicacy or reserve in his family, we 
would exhort them to remember Gibbon’s injunction to the 
Spensers, “to consider the Faery Queen as the most pre- 
cious jewel in their coronet ;” and in any case to weigh the 
possible inconvenience of the truth against the real disadvan- 
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tages of popular rumour and imperfect knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances suppressed. We are willing to take Mrs. Shelley’s 
assurance, that “no account of these events has ever been 
“ given, at all approaching reality in their details,” and that 
* the errors of action, committed by a man as noble and ge- 
* nerous as Shelley, may, as far as he only is concerned, be 
* fearlessly avowed ; in the firm conviction, that were they 
“ judged impartially, his character would stand in as fair and 
“ bright a light as that of any contemporary.” Meanwhile, 
an uneasy interest is created by these allusions and omissions, 
infinitely more prejudicial to all parties concerned than a di- 
rect and unconditional avowal of the truth. 

For these defects, however, Mrs. Shelley is not responsible. 
She has amended what it was in her power to correct, and in 
all other respects has faithfully and ably discharged the duties 
of an editor. Our estimation of Shelley as a poet is hardly 
less high than her own, but, as will be seen, it is different, 
both in its objects and its causes. We have thought it in 
many cases superfluous to point out his excellencies; but 
much more important to supply what Mrs. Shelley has very 
naturally omitted, the reasons why Shelley, more richly and 
variously endowed than perhaps any of his contemporaries 
with the elements of a great poet, has produced no great 
work, nothing which retains the impress of completeness, or 
which even, like the Wallenstein and Wilhelm Tell, is over- 
cast with the shadow of some higher manifestation of art near 
at hand. But had the deficiencies of Mrs. Shelley as an editor 
been as many as her merits really are in the edition before 
us, the following passage from the last of the Editor’s Notes 
would have at once disarmed censure and secured indulgence : 
— With this last year of the life of Shelley these notes end. 
“ They are not what I intended them to be. I began with 
“exergy and a burning desire to impart to the world, in 
“ worthy language, the sense I have of the virtues and ge- 
“ nius of the Beloved and the Lost; my strength has failed 
“ under the task. Recurrence to the past—full of its own 
“ deep and unforgotten joys and sorrows, contrasted with 
* succeeding years of painful and solitary struggle, has shaken 
“my health. Days of great suffering have followed my at- 
“tempts to write, and these again produced a weakness 
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** and languor that spread their sinister influence over these 
“notes. I dislike speaking of myself, but cannot help apo- 
“ logising to the dead and to the public, for not having ex- 
“ ecuted in the manner I desired the history I engaged to 
“ give of Shelley’s writings.” 

Perhaps no inconsiderable portion of recent poetry will be 
imperfectly understood, should it survive so long, a century 
hence. We do not readily enter into the conceits of Cowley, 
or the aphorisms of lord Brooke; and something, it is pro- 
bable, has passed away of the simple faith with which Spen- 
ser was studied at a time when his volumes lay in bay- 
windows for the contemplative idler or inmate to turn over. 
And if this befall authors in whom the understanding or the 
fancy is the faculty most exercised, much more does it hap- 
pen to those who have made their own subjectivity the ob- 
ject of passion or reflection. Should any one hereafter write 
a commentary on Childe Harold or Alastor, his principal dif- 
ficulty would be to explain how it had come to pass that sa- 
tiety of life had superseded more generous and active senti- 
ments in the poets of the 19th century. The poetry of 
young men, it has been remarked, often exhibits a disposi- 
tion to melancholy ; but it is the ideal contrast to the actual 
hopefulness and animation of early years. But in much of 
the best poetry of this and the preceding generation the 
grander chords of human feeling are silent, and an idealized 
self takes place of the passion, the thoughtfulness and sen- 
tentious wisdom of our earlier writers. This, more than any 
differences of theory or execution, constitutes the essential 
distinction between the school of Byron and Shelley—for 
widely as they differ in details, they resemble one another in 
the original elements of their poetry—and that of which 
Wordsworth is the representative. Both, in some measure, 
acted upon a mistaken theory of art; yet the error of the re- 
flective school is less dangerous to the permanence of its 
reputation, than the assumption that the outward world, the 
past and the future, are but ministrant to the contemplation of 
the poet’s own being, idealized in passion or in action. For 
it follows necessarily, that to enter into the secret meaning 
of such writers, the reader must partake of a similar idiosyn- 
crasy with that of the poet; or his interpretation of the sym- 
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bols of the outward world will remain vague and meaning- 
less, and his contemplation of the inner world be dependent 
upon his degree of personal sympathy with the feelings and 
impulses of another. This being rather an accident than a 
law of intellectual developement, must in a great measure 
pass away with the circumstances that nurtured and gave 
rise to it, and therefore, so far as it is peculiar to the in- 
dividual mind, becomes daily less and less expressive either 
of the universal feeling, or of the current opinions of a later 
age. And this, more than any inferiority as artists, has 
weakened the once predominant influence of Byron upon his 
own time, and of Shelley upon individual minds, and for a 
while even deprived them of a reputation they had justly 
won and enjoyed. Their names were united in life, and in 
death have not been divided,—although the resemblance be- 
tween them lies not in the forms they embodied, in their 
imaginative resources, or in the command of the materials of 
their art. In all these qualities they were dissimilar, and 
Shelley immeasurably superior; but both agreed in subordi- 
nating the universal man to the personal sensations and ex- 
periences of the poet. A desire for something more compre- 
hensive in principle and nobler in aim than the literature of 
the 18th century had proposed to itself, animated the ethical 
and imaginative writers of the present one. It was, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, a period of transition in the intellectual 
world, as in the political it was a period of convulsion. Men 
were dissatisfied with the present: no theory, in an age most 
prolific in speculation, was found that would reconcile the 
inconsistencies perceived to exist between the spiritual wants 
of the time and its institutions; and it was required of philo- 
sophy to establish something positive, some living principle 
of belief and action, in place of the forms and opinions the 
negative philosophy of the preceding century had undermined. 
Hence literature and philosophy betray a want of precision in 
form, and of proportion between what they aimed at and what 
they accomplished, of which we are becoming daily more 
aware, without perhaps having arrived at any steadier expo- 
nents of truth. Much that has scarcely ceased to be new, is 
already become obsolete and inexpressive of our present selves. 
We have removed idol after idol, and the shrine is till vacant, 
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and we know not as yet the rightful and unquestioned pos- 
sessor. 

A falser system of philosophy than that which Shelley de- 
rived from the French writers of the 18th century, and re- 
commended in his earlier works, can hardly be conceived. 
It required of man to divest himself of his rich inheritance 
of laws and recollections,—to form a new world by demolish- 
ing the old one,—and to assume that the living generation 
had been the first to break the fetters imposed upon man- 
kind from their birth by the fraud and the credulity of their 
forefathers. Property and domestic rights were to be the 
first sacrifice to the new deity of unrestraint, and vegetable 
diet its ceremonial law. With a strange incoherence, the 
prophets of this latter dispensation indulged in glowing de- 
scriptions of the equal laws and unchartered life of antiquity, 
thus, in their zeal for innovation, overlooking the moral of 
ethnic no less than of Christian history,—that the resistance to 
the cosmopolite tendency of monarchies, and the defence of 
home-born institutions and ancestral manners, constituted 
whatever is noble and memorable in the history of the most 
civilised races of the ancient world. But a similar error is 
observable in the founders of all systems, from anabaptism to 
utilitarianism, who regard man as the creature of law, and 
not the law itself as only the most general exponent of indi- 
vidual action. And the fallacy consists in their viewing man 
in the aggregate, not as a living soul of complicate impulses 
and passions, moulded to his present state of social existence 
by progressive and providential causes, and most rarely by 
the feverous haste and presumption of a single age. But 
the imaginative and moral teachers who preceded the French 
revolution, and their disciples, resembled a fanatical mob of 
the 16th century more than the sage and serious instructors 
of their generation. In their lust for optimism, or that im- 
possible good which is to be attained by the disruption of all 
hitherto held the safeguards of steady and progressive culti- 
vation, they trampled upon the household bonds of life, and 
political subordination, and moral reverence. All the rich 
inheritance derived from their Teutonic ancestors, from the 
better parts of ethnic institutions and from Christianity, was 
rejected by them as something outworn and unmeaning, be- 
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cause some of the forms that had hitherto transmitted it 
from age to age were become sapless and withered, and no 
longer expressed the feelings in which they originated. Mi- 
serable reasoners are they who would make a church para- 
mount to a state, but worse reasoners are those who would 
found a state without a church! They misunderstand anti- 
quity, that, while it held fast to these polar principles of moral 
government, prospered in spite of barbaric force, of domestic 
treason and of calamity by war, pestilence and famine. They 
are insensible to the higher and more catholic civilization by 
which Christianity, with all the abuses of ecclesiastical power 
and among all the fluctuations of civil, and despite of the fraud 
of kings and the madness of the multitude, has knit Europe 
together into one brotherhood, and imparted whatever is sub- 
stantial, whatever is progressive in national life to less for- 
tunate portions of the world. 

We have been led away from Shelley; but it was neces- 
sary to call to mind the state of opinion in his youth, and 
the theories upon which his intellect prematurely fed. For 
men of imaginative temperaments no line of study has more 
attractions, and none is less salutary in early manhood, than 
the doctrine of political renovation. Even Milton, strictly 
disciplined as he was in all good learning, and living in an 
age when a severe apprenticeship was demanded of all who 
would gain the public ear, is too often a day-dreamer when 
he reasons upon government and the proper destiny of man. 
For the imaginative mind is essentially dramatic, and imper- 
sonates its own conceptions until it ends with taking them 
for substantial forms. But, fortunately for himself and his 
art, Milton’s theories entered sparingly into his poetry; his 
zeal poured itself forth in controversies wherein he admits 
that he had the use of his left hand only. Shelley conceived 
that the noblest use of poetic powers was the recommenda- 
tion of philosophic truth; but he did not sufficiently distin- 
guish between assertive truth, which is the province of the 
imagination ; and discursive truth, which is the business of 
the understanding. 

Hence the course of his poetry is broken up and narrowed 
by crude and ill-timed expressions of opinion, and the sense of 
pleasure derived from lofty thought and harmonious numbers 
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impaired by sudden appeals to our understanding, our pre- 
judices or our moral sense. From these defects the later po- 
etry of Shelley is comparatively exempt ; the harsh reception 
his works met with from the public was not without salutary 
results to himself; and he felt, although not until after his 
longer poems were composed, the necessity of selection and 
condensation. But it is probable that many portions of the 
Prometheus and the Revolt of Islam, which were less plea- 
sing to contemporary readers from the injudicious mixture of 
poetic imagery with logical notions, will pass unnoticed here- 
after. Other speculations will alarm or gratify the readers of 
another generation, even as we neglect the allegory and the 
political allusions in the Faery Queen, and derive a more in- 
tellectual pleasure from its tesselated legends than the cour- 
tiers and scholars of the Elizabethan age. We approximate 
in opinion and feeling to the poets of the 19th century too 
much to discern what will be permanent in their works. We 
have seen in our time too many revivals of once popular wri- 
ters, and too many abortive attempts to resuscitate others, not 
to distrust experience and general laws, and not to make allow- 
ance for the accidents of oblivion and reputation. 

It is a more pleasant, though still a painful task, to turn 
from the philosophy of Shelley to his life, so much at least as 
we know of it from the unsatisfactory accounts hitherto pub- 
lished. What his biographers have omitted doing we cannot 
supply, since our narrative must break off and be resumed 
just as they are reserved or communicative. We shall there- 
fore take Mrs. Shelley for our guide, and detail briefly the 
history of his principal poems, since they exhibit with suffi- 
cient exactness the history of the author’s mind. The few ex- 
tracts we can afford to make will thus come almost in chro- 
nological order, and will be at the same time a record of the 
feelings that prompted them. 

The blank verse of Queen Mab differs little from that mea- 
sure as it appears in the poems of Akenside, who exercised 
considerable influence over such poets as escaped from the 
popular vortex of Darwinism. It is fitted for didactic poetry, 
and its chief defects are too great uniformity of cadence, and 
the predominance of single good lines without continuous 
harmony. But it was no mean promise of excellence in a 
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youth of eighteen to modulate unrhymed lyrics with such 
grace and purity, as the following passage, among several that 
might be produced, displays. lIanthe and the Fairy Mab 
are come to the hall of spells in the fairy’s palace. 


“ If solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild ocean’s echoing shore, 
And thou hast lingered there, 
Until the sun’s broad orb 
Seemed resting on the burnished wave, 
Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purple gold, that motionless 
Hung o’er the sinking sphere : 
Thou must have marked the billowy clouds 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 
Towering like rocks of jet 
Crowned with a diamond wreath. 
And yet there is a moment 
When the sun’s highest point 
Peeps like a star o’er ocean’s western edge, 
When those far clouds of feathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark blue sea ; 
Then has thy fancy soared above the earth, 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within the Fairy’s fane. 
Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light 
Nor the feathery curtains 
Stretching o’er the sun’s bright couch 
Nor the burnished ocean-waves, 
Paving that gorgeous dome, 
So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As Mab’s ethereal palace could afford. 
Yet likest evening’s vault, that fairy Hall! 
As Heaven, low resting on the wave, it spread 
Its floors of flashing light, 
Its vast and azure dome, 
Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea ; 
, Whilst suns their mingled beamings darted 
Through clouds of circumambient darkness, 
And pearly battlements around 
. Looked o’er the immense of Heaven.” 


Shelley never lost this accumulative style, although ac- 
quaintance with better models went far to correct it. He 
could however lay it aside when the nature of the composition 
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required, and the Cenci, though deficient in incident, is 
severe in diction. The above lines show a great facility of 
versification, and an ear accustomed to try and even to sub- 
tilize cadences. The former quality he carried into another 
language, and his Latin school-verses were composed with an 
ease and correctness that procured for him prizes, and caused 
him to be resorted to by all his friends for help. 

“He was,” says Mrs. Shelley, “‘ at the period of writing Queen Mab, a 
great traveller within the limits of England, Scotland, and Ireland. His 
time was spent among the loveliest scenes of these countries. Mountain 
and lake and forest were his home ; the phenomena of nature were his fa- 
vourite study. He loved to inquire into their causes, and was addicted to 
pursuits of natural philosophy and chemistry, as far as they could be car- 
ried on as an amusement. These tastes gave truth and vivacity to his de- 
scriptions, and warmed his soul with that deep admiration for the wonders 
of nature, which constant association with her inspired.” 

The motto to Alastor is a sentence from the Confessions of 
Augustin ; and there is something in common between these 
fervent outpourings of two ardent and intellectual tempera- 
ments, which renders that sentence an appropriate note of 
preparation to the solemn emotions of “ the spirit of solitude.” 
“Tt is written,” the editor observes, “in a very different 
tone from Queen Mab.” Shelley’s first poem is the base- 
less fabric of a Saturnian age: Alastor, but in a better spirit 
than Childe Harold, is the poet’s inner-being impersonated, 
and brought into immediate contact with nature under her 
manifold vicissitudes of repose and turbulence, of luxuriant 
life and primeval desolation. It opens with the doctrine of 
Pantheism under its most poetical form of contemplating the 
visible universe as the veil of a sentient spirit, of which the 
forms of matter are the emanations. The ascendency of na- 
ture over human passion, the subsidence of thought, of feeling 
and of youthful aspiration in early death, the sympathy of 
nature with her worshiper, the education of the poet through 
the medium of his own sensations, and by no meaner symbols 
than such as gladdened or awed man in his imagined state of 
primitive strength and beauty, with the fruitless quest for the 
reflection and counterpart of the inner-self, the androgyne of 
Plato, the ideal Laura that, in the imagination of Petrarca, ob- 
scured and glorified at once the actual Laura,—of such pro- 
found and subtile imagery is the Alastor made up. With 
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a felicity rare in Shelley’s longer works, the form is the ap- 
propriate clothing of the thought ; and the occasional obscu- 
rity arises from the extreme subtilty of the ideas more than 
from its usual cause—a diseased activity of the fancy and un- 
derstanding.—-We need scarcely remark, that the scenery of 
Alastor, as well as the emotions depicted, are idealized, and 
therefore so long as they respond to one another with equal in- 
tensity, it is not a legitimate objection to say the descriptions 
are impossible. But indeed no one of Shelley’s poems is so 
characteristic as this. Less vague than the Prometheus, less 
modern than the Revolt of Islam, it does not alternately delight 
and disappoint us, nor leave us doubtful whether the same 
truths might not have been much better inculcated in prose. 
Like the Witch of Atlas, it requires an initiative faith, but 
its unity is apparent so soon as we step within its precincts. 

The immediate occasion of the composition of Alastor is 
detailed in the editor’s notes, and it illustrates Shelley’s pro- 
pensity to project and idealize home-scenery and familiar ob- 
jects—the characteristic of his own works, the inimitable error 
which has baffled his copyists. 

“‘ The later summer months of 1815 were warm anddry. Accompanied 
by a few friends, he visited the source of the Thames, making the voyage in 
a wherry from Windsor to Cricklade. His beautiful stanzas in the church- 
yard of Lechlade were written on that occasion. Alastor was composed 
on his return. He spent his days under the oak shades of Windsor Great 
Park; and the magnificent woodland was a fitting study to inspire the va- 
rious descriptions of forest scenery in the poem.” 


We have not space for the Stanzas in Lechlade church- 
yard; they bear to Alastor the relation of the germ to the 
fruit, “a picture in little ” of the same sensations: we know 
nowhere two more beautiful couplets than those which close 
the first and second stanzas of the earlier poem. 

“* Silence and Twilight, unbeloved of men, 
Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 


** The winds are still, or the dry church-tower grass 
Knows not their gentle motions as they pass.” 


The poems written about the same time with Alastor 
evince an intensity of sensation, connected probably with dis- 
ease, but indicating a purer vein of poetic feeling than some 
of his later works. Shelley was indeed “ of imagination all 
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compact :” his political speculations were coarse earthy veins 
striking across and obstructing the finer portions of his mind ; 
he mistook his vocation when he would impress upon these 
the image of his intellectual being: in poems with a political 
aim he “ had the use of his left hand only.” 

The Revolt of Islam only occupied six months, and The 
Prometheus Unbound fewer weeks in composition. We be- 
lieve them to be the least readable and permanent of his poet- 
ical works; the one, from its essentially modern spirit, em- 
bracing and embodying notions and speculations in the room 
of realities and truth ; the other, from the comparison forced 
upon the reader with the dramatic treatment of the most so- 
lemn myth of antiquity. Passages of great beauty and com- 
pleteness might be cited from the Revolt of Islam, but they 
are descriptive or reflective: the action of the poem proceeds 
heavily and feebly, and no human interest attaches itself to the 
mere personifications of good and evil that carry on the story. 
Among the most beautiful stanzas of the poem, which as a me- 
trical work of art can hardly be commended enough, are those 
at the opening of the 4th Canto; they proceed however but 
little way in the same spirit of quiet and happy sensation. 


— 


I, 


“The old man took the oars, and soon the bark 
Smote on the beach beside a tower of stone ; 
It was a crumbling heap, whose portal dark 
With blooming ivy-trails was overgrown ; 

Upon whose floor the spangling sands were strown, 
And rarest sea-shells, which the eternal flood, 
Slave to the mother of the months, had thrown 
Within the walls of that grey tower, which stood 

A changeling of man’s art, nursed amid Nature’s brood. 


Il. 


——— ete 


«« When the old man his boat had anchored, j 
He wound me in his arms with tender care, 
And very few, but kindly words he said, 

And bore me through the tower adown a stair, 

Whose smooth descent some ceaseless step to wear 

For many a year had fallen.—We came at last 

To a small chamber, which with mosses rare 

Was tapestried, where me his soft hand placed 
Upon a couch of grass and oak-leaves interlaced, 
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III. 


“The moon was darting through the lattices 
Its yellow light, warm as the beams of day— 
So warm, that to admit the dewy breeze 
The old man opened them ; the moonlight lay 
Upon a lake whose waters wove their play 
Even to the threshold of that lonely home : 
Within was seen in the dim wavering ray, 
The antique sculptured roof, and many a tome 
Whose lore had made that sage all that he had become. 


IV. 


“The rock-built barrier of the sea was past— 
And I was on the margin of a lake, 
A lonely lake, amid the forests vast 
And snowy mountains ™ 


Had the whole effect of the poem been equal to this and 
many other passages that might have been detached, the 
graceful fancy and harmonious verse of Ariosto would have 
found a rival in Shelley. But his political idealisms and ex- 
periments upon public taste and morals mar the mild beauty 
and quietude of his descriptions. Everywhere the “ disjecta 
membra” of poetry may be found, nowhere an artistic whole 
in the longer compositions of Shelley. 

Mr. Landor, no incompetent judge, has pronounced Shelley 
“incomparably the most elegant, graceful, and harmonious 
of the prose-writers of the present age.” And the Prefaces 
to the Revolt of Islam and Prometheus are more beautiful 
and sustained than the poems themselves. In the former he 
has described, in the proper education of a poet, a portion of 
his own intellectual history: and the union of ardent aspira- 
tion for an immortal name, with a humble diffidence of his 
own power of attaining it, renders the passage one of the most 
delightful of those in which authors have admitted an audience 
to their self-communings. 

“‘ There is an education peculiarly fitted for a poet, without which genius 
and sensibility can hardly fill the circle of their capacities. No education 
indeed can entitle to this appellation a dull and unobservant mind, or one, 
though neither dull nor unobservant, in which the channels of communi- 
cation between thought and expression have been obstructed or closed. 
How far it is my fortune to belong to either of the latter classes I cannot 


know. I aspire to be something better. The circumstances of my acci- 
dental education have been favourable to this ambition. I have been fa- 
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miliar from boyhood with mountains and lakes, and the sea and the solitude 
of forests : danger, which sports upon the brink of precipices, has been my 
playmate. I have trodden the glaciers of the Alps, and lived under the eye 
of Mont Blanc. I have been a wanderer among distant fields. I have 
sailed down mighty rivers, and seen the sun rise and set, and the stars 
come forth, whilst I have sailed night and day downa rapid stream among 
mountains. I have seen populous cities, and have watched the passions 
which rise and spread, and sink and change amongst assembled multitudes 
of men.—The poetry of ancient Greece and Rome, and modern Italy, and 
our own country, has been to me, like external nature, a passion and an 
enjoyment. Such are the sources from which the materials for the imagery 
of my poem have been drawn. I have considered poetry in its most com- 
prehensive sense, and have read the poets and the historians, and the meta- 
physicians whose writings have been accessible to me, and have looked upon 
the beautiful and majestic scenery of the earth as common sources of those 
elements which it is the province of the poet to embody and combine. Yet 
the experience and the feelings to which I refer, do not in themselves con- 
stitute men poets, but only prepare them to be the auditors of those who 
are. How far I shall be found to possess that more essential attribute of 
poetry, the power of awakening in others sensations like those which ani- 
mate my own bosom, is that which, to speak sincerely, I know not; and 
which, with an acquiescent and contented spirit, I expect to be taught by 
the effect which I shall produce upon those whom I now address.” 


In the notes to the Prometheus Unbound, Mrs. Shelley 
gives an extract from one of Shelley’s letters written in 1817, 
soon before he quitted England, never to return to it. In it 
he describes a singular nervous excitement which throws some 
light upon the besetting sins of his poetry and his intellectual 
temperament. “My health,” he says, “has been materially 
“ worse. My feelings at intervals are of a deadly and torpid 
“ kind, or awakened to such a state of unnatural and keen 
* excitement, that only to instance the organ of sight, I find 
“ the very blades of grass and the boughs of distant trees pre- 
“ sent themselves to me with microscopic distinctness.” No 
description of Shelley’s poetic style when he wrote the Pro- 
metheus, although he was then partially restored by a warm 
climate and leaving behind him many painful circumstances 
and associations, would serve so well as this sentence to show 
how unlike his dramatic poem is to the Chained Prometheus 
of Aischylus. Shelley has produced a chaos of poetic mate- 
rial without symmetry and without even formal unity. He 
was an enthusiastic student of Greek literature, especially in 
later years; but in the Prometheus we nowhere find, what some 
of his critics have insisted on, the impress of an ethnic feeling, 
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the power of adopting ancient modes of thought to his own 
creations. We suspect that at any period of his life Shelley 
was of too restless a temperament passively to imbibe the 
thoughts and forms of another, however deeply he might ve- 
nerate his example as an artist. In studying the laws of 
beauty and proportion in the works of antiquity with refer- 
ence to his own compositions, he has neither the rapid intui- 
tion of what was capable of reproduction, which Schiller dis- 
played in his Bride of Messina, nor the intellectual calm- 
ness of Goethe in analysing and selecting what fitted his 
peculiar purpose. Shelley works out his thought by 
aggregation, seldom by single touches or felicitous strokes ; 
probably he felt in the same way what was excellent in 
others. He is eminently the poet of the remote and the 
future; the ancient idea of destiny was too palpable and 
sensuous for him, and he takes refuge from it in the illimi- 
table field of time and chance. But the interest of the myth 
of Prometheus consists in its universal humanity, not in fol- 
lowing out the several phases of an ideal perfectibility. The 
sufferings of the Titan are in the body; Shelley, by trans- 
ferring them to the mind, has weakened the effect of the chain 
and the riven rocks, of the space and silence and solitude, 
broken only by the beat of wings, the gentle voices of the 
Oceanides, and the far-off moaning of the sea. To ancient 
apprehensions the consummate act in the Trilogy of Prome- 
theus is the unbinding of the Titan by Hercules. Shelley des- 
patches this in a stage-direction, if such a term may be ap- 
plied to a composition that sets even an imaginary representa- 
tion at defiance. Hence a fourth act became necessary to give 
sufficient importance to the event for which the two first are 
the preparation. But the addition is destructive of the pro- 
per catastrophe of the drama, and removes it further from 
that unity which gives to the Aschylean story its statuesque 
grandeur and repose. 

The first aspect of Italy and the influence of a more 
genial climate, awakened to new life the poetical spirit in 
Shelley. He meditated, at this time, three subjects as the 
groundwork for lyrical dramas ;—one was the story of Tasso. 
Mrs. Shelley does not say whether Goethe’s Torquato Tasso 
in any way suggested the idea. A song of Tasso is all that 
remains of his studies. The other was founded on the book 
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of Job, but ot which, though he never abandoned the design, 
no trace remains among his papers. The third was the 
Prometheus Unbound. And his choice was probably de- 
termined by his familiarity with the Greek tragic writers, at 
this time the constant companions of his wanderings and his 
solitude. But Shelley’s sensibilities were too active and lux- 
uriant for the severe and select meditation such a subject re- 
quired. He had yet to learn the art of suspecting the imagery 
and the emotions which come unsolicited to the poet, and 
that it is the often-tried and tested residue of these which 
alone sinks into, and obtains the mastery over the inner-being 
of the few, and is by them gradually imparted to the many. 
Not that Shelley composed carelessly, and without a befitting 
respect for his readers. His blotted and interlined manu- 
scripts, his unwearied pentimentos, show the contrary. But 
conceiving, unfortunately, that his vocation as a reformer 
was superior to his vocation as a poet, that his days were 
few and numbered, and the urgency of the “disjointed times” 
he lived in great, he composed with the haste and anxiety of 
one who has a present end to secure, whose well-being de- 
pends on its success, and not with the hope and gladness and 
untiring fortitude of him who designs and is conscious that 
the work under his hands will be a “ possession for ever.” 
In the opening scenes of the Prometheus Unbound, a cer- 
tain breadth and grandeur in the conception and language of 
the drama remind us of Aischylus, and an occasional severity 
in the images gives an intensity to the emotions not usual 
with Shelley. These, however, are not sustained beyond the 
first act, and are frequently lost within it. And it is singular 
that the author of the unrhymed lyrics in Queen Mab should, 
in a“ lyrical drama,” have been contented with choral songs 
so loose in their structure, inexpressive, and not seldom un- 
melodious as those in the Prometheus. In the Posthumous 
Works of Shelley, the most unfinished fragments often dis- 
play a subtile and delicate intuition of melody in verse which 
no carelessness in conception or language can injure or con- 
ceal, Inthe Prometheus, on the contrary, beautiful thoughts 
and happy images are perpetually marred and lost in the ob- 
scure or glittering maze of the verses in which they are set. 
“The lyrics of this drama,” we are told by the editor, were 
VOL. X.—-N®, XIX. I 
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intended to “develope the abstruse and imaginative theories” 
of Shelley “with regard to the creation. It requires a mind 
“ as subtle and penetrating as his own to understand the my- 
“ stic meanings scattered throughout the poem.” This, which 
is hardly an excuse for vagueness of language in philosophy, 
is none in poetry; and Shelley’s acquaintance with Lucretius, 
Empedocles, and with the Gnomic poets of Greece, must 
have taught him that difficult, abstruse and recondite mean- 
ings may be clothed in pure and perspicuous diction. It 
could only have been a wilfully erroneous theory of his art 
which led him, at this season of life, to combine in almost an 
equal proportion the vices of Marino with those of Lycophron. 
It was a theory, however, from which he soon escaped, since 
the next great work he undertook and executed was the 
Cenci. 

Shelley’s poems, the editor remarks, may be divided into 
two classes—the purely imaginative, and those which sprung 
from the emotions of his heart. Among the former may be 
placed The Witch of Atlas, Adonais, and his latest com- 
position, left imperfect, The Triumph of Life. And in this 
class we are persuaded will be found the purest and most per- 
manent records of his genius. For Shelley resembled Spenser 
in the abundance of his objective stores, in his delight in the 
beautiful and the perennial freshness of eloquence. Spen- 
ser, however, after a few early attempts in a wrong direction, 
came to a clear knowledge of the real nature of his poetic 
powers, and left to others the more arduous field of passion 
and character, while he moved in gladness and freedom 
through the whole domain of pure imagination. Shelley’s 
fertility in educing and combining his objective resources from 
the contemplation of nature and the study of books, and from 
the forms embodied in painting and sculpture, concealed from 
himself that the faculties of construction and invention were 
not given him in an equal degree. We can therefore per- 
fectly understand that his Cenci and the fragment of 
Charles I. were produced with infinite labour, while the 
Prometheus and the Revolt flowed almost spontaneously 
from his pen. His fancy was equally suggestive, his ima- 
gination equally creative of bright and beautiful thoughts, 
in all that he undertook; but form and character are the 
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slow growth of observation and experience, and require a 
severe apprenticeship to the secrets of art and the real work- 
ings of life. 

We have reluctantly pointed out the defects of a poet, who, 
beyond any other of his contemporaries, has filled us with 
wonder and delight, even where we found most occasion to 
regret the obliquity of his moral theories, and condemn the 
haste and temerity of his political speculations. But be- 
tween the indiscreet praise of those who defended, and the 
unwarranted censure of those who attacked him, there seemed 
to us a middle course, by which, without any concession of 
principle as critics, the substantial grounds of his reputation 
might be determined. ‘The easier and pleasanter part of 
our task remains,—the consideration of that portion of his 
works which belongs to the purely imaginative class, and of his 
master-work in a higher department of art than any he had 
attempted before, in which he sacrificed the peculiar vices of 
his style to a simple energy of conception and diction. 

It may seem strange to place Shelley’s Odes to Liberty 
and Naples, prompted as they were by immediate feelings 
of hope and exultation, among poems of the imagination 
rather than among those in which he embodied his own 
emotions and desires. Yet an examination of these odes will 
show that they belong really to the former class. Shelley did 
not possess invention in any remarkable degree; it bore no 
proportion to his other intellectual powers, his imagination 
or his eloquence. Hence he always wrote with more dignity 
and truth when his subject confined him to a fixed plan and 
division. But his fertility of illustrating by splendid image 
and metaphor was inexhaustible ; and in his odes, written on 
occasion, the intensity of sympathy and excitement super- 
seded all abstract theorizing, and brought with it the befitting 
forms into which his imagination was ever ready to breathe 
beauty and motion. And it has always appeared to us inex- 
plicable, that the same poet in the Prometheus Unbound 
should have so mistaken the structure and the scope of lyric 
poetry, and produced almost contemporarily the Ode to 
Naples. The epode and two following strophes, for sus- 
tained majesty and melody, are equal to anything in modern 
literature, and are warmly applauded by the critics of a nation 
12 
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that reckons Filicaia and Manzoni among its lyrical writers. 
We must find room for the epode :— 


' **T stood within the city disinterred ; 
F And heard the autumnal leaves, like light footfalls 
Of spirits passing through the streets ; and heard 
The mountain’s slumberous voice at intervals 
Thrill through those roofless halls ; 
The oracular thunder penetrating shook 
The listening soul in my suspended blood ; 
I felt that Earth out of her deep heart spoke— 
I felt but heard not :—through white columns glowed 
The isle-sustaining Ocean fiood, 
A plane of light between two heavens of azure : 
Around me gleamed many a bright sepulchre 
Of whose pure beauty, Time, as if his pleasure 
Were to spare Death, had never made erasure ; 
But every living lineament was clear 
As in the Sculptor’s thought ; and there 
The wreaths of stony myrtle, ivy and pine, 
Like winter leaves o’ergrown by moulded snow, 
| Seemed only not to move and grow P 
Because the crystal silence of the air 
Weighed on their life; even as the Power divine, | 
Which then lulled all things, brooded upon mine. 


“‘ Then gentle winds arose, 
With many a mingled close 
Of wild Aolian sound and mountain odour keen ; 
And where the Baian ocean \ 
Welters with airlike motion, 
Within, above, around its bowers of starry green, 
Moving the sea-flowers in those purple caves, 
Even as the ever stormless atmosphere 
Floats o’er the Elysian realm, 
It bore me like an Angel, o’er the waves 
Of sunlight, whose swift pinnace of dewy air 
No storm can overwhelm ; 
I sailed, where ever flows 
Under the calm Serene 
A spirit of deep emotion 
From the unknown graves 
Of the dead Kings of Melody. 
Shadowy Aornos darkened o’er the helm 
The horizontal ether ; heaven stript bare 
Its depths over Elysium, where the prow 
Made the invisible water white as snow ; 
From that Typhean mount Inarime 
There streamed a sunlike vapour, like the standard 
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Of some ethereal host ; 
Whilst from all the coast, 

Louder and louder, gathering round, there wandered 

Over the oracular woods and divine sea 

Prophesyings which grew articulate— 

They seize me—I must speak them—be they fate.” — 
It would be idle, and almost insulting to point out to persons 
at all acquainted with modern English poetry such compo- 
sitions as the Ode to a Skylark, pronounced, we believe, by 
no less an authority than Mr. Wordsworth, to be the “tri- 
umph of Shelley’s art,”—or the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 
conceived during a voyage round the Lake of Geneva in com- 
pany with lord Byron, and while the author was occupied 
in reading the Nouvelle Héloise for the first time,—or the Ode 
to the West Wind, in which is a comparison as beautiful and 
bold as some in Aéschylus :— 

«Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Hegven and ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Menad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm.” 


But we cannot pass over so cursorily the Hymn of Apollo, 
because in the severe simplicity and selection of the diction 
we have an instance of Shelley’s power over the forms of 
poetry, whenever his attention was given to his art rather 
than to the moral or political uses it might be made to serve. 
It reminds one of the ethnic completeness of Goethe in some 


of his shorter poems :— 
“The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie, 
Curtained with star-enwoven tapestries, 
From the broad moonlight of the sky, 
Fanning the busy dreams from my dim eyes,— 
Waken me when their Mother the gray Dawn, 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone. 


“Then I arise, and climbing Heaven’s blue dome, 
I walk over the mountains and the waves, 
Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam ; 
My footsteps pave the clouds with fire; the caves 
Are filled with my bright presence, and the air 
Leaves the green earth to my embraces bare. 
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“* The sunbeams are my shafts, with which I kill 

Deceit, that loves the night and fears the day ; 
All men who do or even imagine ill 

Fly me, and from the glory of my ray 
Good minds and open actions take new might, 
Until diminished by the reign of night. 

«I feed the clouds, the rainbow and the flowers, 

With their ethereal colours : the Moon’s globe 
And the pure stars in their eternal bowers 

Are cinctured with my power as with a robe: 
Whatever lamps on Earth or Heaven may shine 
Are portions of one power which is mine. 

** I stand at noon upon the peak of Heaven, 

Then with unwilling steps I wander down 
Into the clouds of the Atlantic even ; 

For grief that I depart they weep and frown : 
What look is more delightful than the smile 
With which I soothe them from the Western isle ? 

**T am the eye with which the Universe 

Beholds itself and knows itself divine ; 

All harmony of instrument or verse, 

All prophecy, all medicine are mine, 

All light of art or nature :—to my song 
Victory and praise in their own right belong.” 


We have quoted from the less-known works of Shelley ; but 
our theory of his qualities as a poet being in many points 
at variance with that of his eulogists, it was necessary that 
our dissent should not rest on mere assertion. We wish to 
represent Shelley, not mastered by a luxuriant fancy, nor 
squandering aimlessly his objective stores, but in his simpler 
and severer modes of imagination and expression. From the 
long poem of Rosalind and Helen, with the exception of the 
lines beginning with “Thou knowest what a thing is Poverty,” 
we could extract no single passage not marred by diffuse- 
ness of thought, or prodigality of fancy, unless it were the 
opening lines of the description of “ an antique wood ” :— 


“In silence then they took the way 
Beneath the forest’s solitude. 
It was a vast and antique wood 
Through which they took their way ; 
And the grey shades of evening 
O’er that green wilderness did fling 
Still deeper solitude. 
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Pursuing still the path that wound 

The vast and knotted trees around 

Through which slow shades were wandering, 

To a deep lawny dell they came, 

To a stone seat beside a spring, 

O’er which the columned wood did frame 

A roofless temple.” 
It is from an opposite motive that.we produce no passage 
from the Lines written among the Euganean Hills. In these 
there is a unity of object, of description and sensation, that 
could not be preserved in an extract. It is impossible to 
read the entire poem without regretting that Shelley did not 
resign himself oftener to the passive reception of external 
nature without seeking to symbolize and interpret what she 
presented to him. Of the three conditions of poetry that it 
be “simple, sensuous, passionate,” an over-active intellect 
and fancy combined with a frail and shattered temperament 
to give to the last, in Shelley’s conceptions of his art, an 
undue preference. It has been the principle of our quota- 
tions to take such passages only as unite, or approach nearest 
to, a union of these qualities of style. 

We have already noticed a common mistake in the critics 
friendly to Shelley, of attributing to his works an antique tone 
of composition ; and there seems to us a similar objection to 
imputing a Platonic spirit to them as an excuse or a reason 
for their abstruseness or obscurity. In poems professedly phi- 
losophical, the author has made up his mind to “an audience 
fit, but few ;” and the reader is prepared for secret meanings 
and symbolic imagery, to be understood by him in proportion 
to his acquaintance with the inner doctrines of the school he 
belongs to. But Shelley expressly disclaims all intention of 
writing didactic verse for the few; and trusts to the common 
feelings and experience of men that his poems will be in- 
telligible to any one who reads with no predisposition to 
stumble and find fault. Mysticism therefore, always a ble- 
mish in an art whose peculiar privilege it is to invest our intel- 
lectual perceptions and notions with a more etherial life, can 
properly have no place in poems intended to awaken in uni- 
versal man a purer and deeper sense of his rights and his 
destiny. Platonism, however, is a convenient word, when, ei- 
ther in writing or discourse, there is no very accurate meaning 
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in the thought. It is less repulsive than metaphysics, and yet 
vague enough for all purposes of mystification. But what- 
ever is meant by it, they who use it are not sufficiently aware 
that, although Plato is difficult, he is seldom mystical. He 
follows an argument into its remotest corners, but he does 
not dress it up in a dazzling and fantastic robe of symbol and 
allusion ; on the contrary, his system of discussion is the 
severest exercise of the mind, and a stern precision of lan- 
guage, whatever aids he may derive from the imagination, 
is the characteristic of his style. 

Such self-sacrifice, as this requires, is not to be looked 
for upon the brilliant pages devoted in our critical literature 
to the rising or the favourite poets of the day. Occasionally, 
however, the germs of the Platonic mind are perceptible in 
Shelley beyond the other eminent writers of this century. In 
parts of his better poems, and especially in some he left in- 
complete, are to be found an exquisite subtilty of diction, a 
fine apprehension of sound and colour and form, an intuition 
of the symbolical meanings of nature in relation to remoter 
truth, and of the office of poetry to announce, as it is that of 
philosophy to expound them. But these are glimpses and 
coruscations only, not the steady light and effluence of an in- 
dwelling idea. His intellectual training was too imperfect, 
and not sufficiently above the bondage of forms, to have 
brought with it the philosophic mind; and Shelley had not 
learned the patience and faith of a disciple before he rushed into 
the arduous duties of a teacher. To no one, at the time his 
earlier poems were sent forth, would the Pythagorean silence 
have been a more salutary injunction. 

The Adonais is one of the most perfect of Shelley’s com- 
positions, notwithstanding the excessive use of allegory in 
particular stanzas. The tender and graceful spirit of Greek 
elegy is revived in it; the same depth of emotion embodied 
in imagery of the outward world; the same reluctant yield- 
ing to death and the sense of desolation. It has inseparably 
united the names of the two youthful poets together, so long 
as the strong imagination and deep feelings of modern art 
shall be intelligible to a later age. It was a friendly rivalry 
between them, we are informed by one of Shelley’s biogra- 
phers, that gave rise to Endymion and the Revolt of Islam, 
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but we cannot assent to his succeeding remarks upon the 
genius of Keats. With an intellect of larger range and of 
higher power, with a command of the materials of poetry 
beyond that of the author of Endymion, Shelley is inferior 
to him in truth of representation, in the art of giving life and 
reality, character and unity to persons and events; and, though 
far more eloquent and versatile in his poetic measures, less 
simple and felicitous in his general language. Had life and 
leisure been allowed him, Keats, to judge by Isabella and 
the Eve of St. Agnes, might ‘have successfully trodden in 
the steps of Boccaccio and Chaucer; while, in the few odes 
he left behind him, there are “ strains of a higher mood” and 
in an unattempted style of lyrical composition. 

Shelley’s psychological theories, a species of eclectic Pla- 
tonism, led him, with his usual excess and enthusiasm, to 
adopt the idea of Pantheism as his imaginative creed, and it 
pervades the Adonais, and is the subject of the Witch of 
Atlas. Adonais is not dead; he is made one with nature; 
he is become a portion of the loveliness of the universe, of 
the one spirit of formation and production. The absorption 
of the human life of Adonais in universal being, under 
manifold forms, is the idea represented in the elegy. His 
metempsychosis is mourned by all that he had loved and 
moulded into thought from nature and from mind; but the 
change is afterwards welcomed and exulted in as the proper 
destiny of “the soul of Adonais.” 


“, . . « he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life— 
*Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And, in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings— We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel: fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


“* He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain, 
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Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


«« He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


“ He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely ; he doth bear 
His part, where the one spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light.” 


The poems which Shelley published with the view of recom- 
mending political or moral doctrines are so different from 
those in which he was content to follow the proper vocation 
of his art, while the mass of his poetry is so great, and in his 
posthumous fragments there are so many indications of a 
higher and purer spirit than his earlier works displayed, 
that we can illustrate our views of his literary character only 
by frequent quotations. It would seem from the éditor’s 
notes, that in later years he was becoming more impressed 
with the necessity, if his calling as a poet was to be fulfilled, 
of governing his own tastes and studies more in accordance 
with the general sympathies of men. And from this convic- 
tion we may date a salutary change in his conceptions of his 
art, and in his style. The imperceptible influence of good 
models, perhaps the study of Calderon, and the misfortunes 
of his life, derived immediately from the indiscretion of his 
opinions, had sobered and steadied the irregular enthusiasm 
of his disposition. He was passing from a lower to a higher 
stage of intellectual growth; for it should ever be kept in 
mind, that in Shelley’s works we have nothing that does 
not evince a period of spiritual turbulence and transition ; and 
with the subsidence of passion and under the teaching of 
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experience, it is but reasonable to infer that calmness and 
strength would have added unity and clearness to his extra- 
ordinary powers of imagination and eloquence. To be fairly 
judged, he must be looked upon as one who, in rash and ex- 
travagant haste to renovate and impel the feelings of his con- 
temporaries, laid before them his “ studies” only, lest his ma- 
ture compositions should come upon an age too late, or a 
generation, like the past, too hardened in its own views to ac- 
cept what seemed to him necessary for their awakening and 
regeneration. 

It is to the shorter and fragmentary poems of Shelley, 
therefore, that we would direct any one desirous of forming 
a correct judgement of his powers, especially if he has been 
led away either by undue admiration or dislike of works so 
unequal and peculiar to a certain condition of mind as the 
Prometheus, and The Revolt of Islam. But it would be 
impossible to represent the posthumous poems of Shelley, 
among which the fragments and shorter pieces were published, 
without multiplying quotations in a manner incompatible 
with our own limits, and probably with our readers’ patience. 
As in the poetry of Petrarch, there is a unity of feeling under 
manifold forms of expression in these fragments, that points 
them out to the future biographer of Shelley as his most au- 
thentic materials for imparting life and meaning to the maze 
and riddle which, without such a clue, outward circumstances 
always present when the living comment of personal know- 
ledge cannot be had. To bring forward a few of these frag- 
ments, however beautiful or complete each in itself may be, 
would break the unity which, we believe, the whole collection 
will be found to possess. We must rather briefly notice a 
work of Shelley’s that stands equally apart from the poems in 
which he embodied his own feelings and doctrines, and those 
drawn from his imagination alone. 

However opposed and even revolting to the tastes of our 
age the Cenci may be, it is not necessarily repugnant to 
the feelings of one, like that of our elder dramatic literature, 
accustomed to the exhibition of strong passions and porten- 
tous crime. Which is the healthier disposition it is not now 
our province to inquire: but beyond the selection of such a 
plot, Shelley has nothing to answer for in whatever relates to 
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the delicacy and decorum of its treatment. It is however to 
its merits as a composition, as it stands in contradistinction 
to Shelley’s other works, as the evidence of his power to com- 
press his thoughts and to condense his language when he saw 
fit, that we wish to direct the attention of our readers. 

The origin of the Cenci has been described by its author 
in a preface, not more remarkable for the beauty of the lan- 
guage than for the discrimination and soundness of the 
thought. Indeed his prose style always makes us regret 
that, instead of misemploying his poetry upon speculations 
of questionable worth, he did not, with his sincerity of pur- 
pose and his copious resources from books and observation, 
turn his attention, after his acquaintance with the writings 
of Plato began, to the composition of philosophical dialogues, 
especially in the department of philosophical criticism. Mrs. 
Shelley has entered yet more fully upon the origin and pro- 
gress of a tragedy, which, had it even appeared in the days of 
Deckar and Marston, would have been remarkable for its 


mastery of passion and pathos. 

** Shelley had often incited me,” the editor says in her note on the Cenci, 
‘to attempt the writing a tragedy. He conceived that I possessed some 
dramatic talent, and he was always most earnest and energetic in his ex- 
hortations that I should cultivate any talent I possessed to the utmost. I 
entertained a truer estimate of my powers; and above all, though at that 
time not exactly aware oi the fact, I was far too young to have any chance 
of succeeding, even moderately, in a species of composition that requires a 
greater scope of experience in, and sympathy with, human passion, than 
could then have fallen to my lot, or than any perhaps, except Shelley, ever 
possessed, even at the age of twenty-six, at which he wrote the Cenci. 

“‘On the other hand, Shelley most erroneously conceived himself to be 
destitute of this talent. He believed that one of the first requisites was 
the capacity of forming and following upa story or plot. He fancied him- 
self to be defective in this portion of imagination; it was that which gave 
him least pleasure in the writings of others, though he laid great store by 
it, as the proper framework to support the sublimest efforts of poetry. He 
asserted that he was too metaphysical and abstract—too fond of the theo. 
retical and the ideal to succeed as a tragedian. [ !? ] 

. * * * * * 

“« The subject he had suggested for a tragedy was Charles I. When in 
Rome in 1819, a friend put into our hands the old manuscript account of 
the story of the Cenci. We visited the Colonna and Doria palaces, where 
the portraits of Beatrice were to be found, and her beauty cast the reflexion 
of its own grace over her appalling story. Shelley’s imagination became 
strongly excited, and he urged the subject to me as one fitted for a tragedy. 
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More than ever I felt my incompetence ; but I entreated him to write it in- 
stead: and he began and proceeded swiftly, urged on by intense sympathy 
with the sufferings of the human beings, whose passions, so long cold in 
the tomb, he revived and gifted with poetic language.” 


Without going quite to the extent of commendation which 
this passage intimates, or feeling at all convinced by it that 
Shelley was fitted for a “ tragedian,” it is impossible not to 
acknowledge the versatility and energy of imagination which, 
within a few months’ space, could produce two works so dissi- 
milar to one another as the Prometheus and the Cenci. Nei- 
ther can it escape notice, that Shelley in the latter production 
went far to wean himself from the obscure and redundant 
manner of his earlier works. The Cenci has the faults ofa 
young play-writer, and which a practical acquaintance with 
life can alone correct. Properly speaking, there is no plot, 
and little dialogue; but as a poem, cast into a dramatic form, 
it has high excellences of passion and eloquence. Shelley, 
when preparing for his departure from England, had seen 
Miss O'Neil, and frequently attended the theatres. This 
probably gave to his conceptions a fixed centre and outline, 
which the nature of his imaginative temperament seems 
always to have required. No one could expand and embel- 
lish a story better, as his exquisite fragment of Ginevra proves. 
No one seemingly, when left to his own invention, was more 
unfortunately singular and extravagant. 

We have unwillingly dwelt rather upon the faults than the 
excellences of Shelley, because we believe him more than any 
other poet of his age destined to operate upon the future poet- 
ical literature of England. Wordsworth is imitable by such 
alone as resemble him in the nature of their imaginative tem- 
perament ; or it will be the merely formal imitation of which 
men of talents and cleverness are capable. Byron in his more 
popular works embodied the present only; in his later ones, 
when his reputation was on the wane, he was passing over to 
a new and better period of development, which his early 
death prevented him from reaching. His influence, conse- 
quently, is weakened as time and circumstances change and 
move onward, and the least enduring portions of his works 
are those, probably, that at the time they were written were 
the most applauded. Keats is of no age. He is one of that 
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laureate fraternity which time does not antiquate nor fashion 
supersede. But in Shelley are visible the germs of a future 
poetry more intellectual, more nearly allied to the abstract 
truths of universal faith and philosophy, than any that has yet 
appeared. With this promise, however, there is joined the 
danger of mistaking what is accidental in his works for what 
is permanent ; of substituting vague and fruitless speculations 
for that integral portion of “divine philosophy ” that readily 
combines with poetry. In an age which, in its general cha- 
racter, resembled the latter part of the eighteenth century, a 
similar philosophy to that of Shelley was recommended to the 
studious and refined Romans by the earnest-minded Lucre- 
tius. His arduous poem had no immediate imitators, but its 
influence is perceptible in the next generation. It has im- 
parted a deeper tone to the tender and pensive imagination 
of Virgil, and introduced a not unpleasing discord among the 
light and cheerful strains of Ovid. Such, perhaps, will be 
the influence of Shelley also upon the poets of his own coun- 
try. While they studiously avoid the direct imitation of him, 
they will unconsciously imbibe his spirit. His rich and exu- 
berant imagery will re-appear under forms more chastised, 
and in less intricate combinations, but with something also of 
its original freshness fallen away. Some of his aspirations 
for the improvement of political institutions are already real- 
ized. Of others, and of his projects of social melioration 
in general, the fallacy and incompatibility with the best in- 
terests of men are better understood than when he rashly came 
forward as their advocate ; but with clearer perceptions there 
is also reason to hope that we unite a more considerate and 
indulgent spirit. For who, it may be asked, were they who 
cast a stone at Shelley? Were they, with all the advantages 
of less intellectual temperaments, of duller sensibilities, of 
worldly experience, of age and orthodoxy, preferable to him 
for justice, for generosity, or self-denial? Were they superior 
or equal to him in genius orattainments? Did they, in their 
actions or their writings, evince more disinterested love or 
larger sympathies for mankind ? or, did they, on the contrary, 
cater more successfully for the vices and foibles of society, and 
build their reputation in life upon their skill in tricking out 
in good set phrases the opinions and the philosophy most 
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palatable to the age? Of presumption and rashness we will 
not acquit Shelley ; but are there no other vices of the temper 
or the will, from which he was exempt, which those who ar- 
raigned him cultivated and cherished as necessary and credit- 
able for moralists and critics to entertain? But it is time to 
close our very imperfect remarks on the genius and character 
of Shelley. If we have more clearly pointed out and traced 
the causes and the consequences of his errors as a poet, we 
can securely leave the discovery of new excellences in him to 
the personal feeling and predilection of our readers. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. The Dispatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
during his various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Por- 
tugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France. From 1799 
to 1818. Compiled from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments. By Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwoop, Esquire to 
His Grace as Knight of the Bath. 


2. The General Orders of Field Marshal the Duke of Weliling- 
ton in Portugal, Spain, and France ; from 1809 to 1814, 
In the Low Countries and France, in 1815. And in France, 
Army of Occupation from 1816 to 1818. Compiled from 
the several printed volumes, which were originally issued 
to the General and Staff Officers, and Officers com- 
manding Regiments in the above Campaigns. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gurwoop. 


Weak must be the perceptions and obtuse the intellect of 
the man who can scan the page of history, and not trace the 
chains of events worked out by men fulfilling the ends of 
Providence. From the first dawn of time to these days, when 
concurrent events lead to the belief that some great consum- 
mation is at hand, mortals who have stood pre-eminent among 
their fellows, have been selected as instruments, and live in the 
memories of all generations, Cyrus redeemed, in accordance 
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with irresistible commands, the chosen people from their 
bondage. Attilas, instinct with fury to destroy, fulfilled their 
appointed tasks, and swept and trampled down the Roman 
empire to the dust. Ranging over the gulf of time, the 
historic visions of more modern eras float by, all connected, 
all parts of one great whole, clearly drawing to a close. To 
trace with steady eye and hand that great outline and close 
contexture, is not our province, and would require more time 
and space than can be here afforded. But during the last great 
series of events, which commenced with the French Revolu- 
tion, the extraordinary man, the map of whose mind and ca- 
reer is now given to the world, was one of the mighty leaders, 
an instrument chosen to guide the storm of war, to destroy or 
defend, uphold or depose, until the vial of wrath which had 
been poured out upon the earth was exhausted,—then he 
sealed his last dreadful battle with the impress of victory and 
peace, which can never again be finally obliterated. 

With this conviction, the Conqueror of Waterloo becomes 
invested with a character of the deepest interest, and wholly 
distinct from his weaknessés as a fellow-mortal. We know 
not the course of his own reflections, but we have seen his 
words written from the last field of his glory, while the enemy 
were discomfited and flying, before he knew the full extent 
either of the dreadful carnage or of his triumph,—when after 
enumerating some who had fallen, he ended the brief letter 
with “I HAVE ESCAPED UNHURT,—THE FINGER OF PRO- 
VIDENCE WAS ON ME.” What the impulse was which dic- 
tated these extraordinary words we leave to the opinion of 
these who read them. 

The fields of action for extraordinary men are extraordinary 
times—they are contemporaneous. Yet in every instance can 
be traced the gradual training and preparation of the being, 
until fully prepared to complete the work for which he was 
intended. The scope of our inquiries becomes divided into 
two parts: first, the times; secondly, the part performed 
by the man in those times. The time, or period, is a part of 
that in which we live, and therefore too well known to re- 
quire more than a sketch to revive the recollection of the 
leading points. 

The year 1794 was the date of the first campaign in which 
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the Duke was engaged, when France was thus described by Is- 
nard, a member of the Convention, and an active Jacobin :— 


“ Le régne de la terreur établi; tous les sentimens de la nature ¢touffés; 
la liberté des actions, de la parole, de la presse, enchainée; la probité, la 
vertu, la philosophie proscrites; le commerce, les sciences, et les arts an¢an- 
tis; le Vandalisme et le brigandage couronnés ; le Maratism déifi¢ ; la for- 
tune publique délapidée ; la morale humaine corrompue ; la foi nationalé 
violée; les propriétés envahies; de nombreux tribunaux de sang institués, 
le droit de vie et de mort délégué aux étres les plus féroces ; des milliers 
d’échaffauds dressés, cinquante milles Bastilles encombrés de prétendus 
prisonniers d'état ; cent milles victimes suppliciées, foudroyés, ou submer- 
gées; des millions de familles, de veuves, d’orphelins, noyés dans les pleurs ; 
des départemens entiers passés au tranchant de |’épee et consumés par les 
flammes ; de vastes contrées n’offrant pour moissons que des ossemens et 
des ronces ; la veillesse massacrée et brulée sur son lit de douleur; |’en- 
fance égorgée dans le ventre maternel; la virginité violée jusques dans les 
bras de la mort; les monstres de l’ocean engraissés de chair humaine; la 
Loire roulant plus de cadavres que de cailloux; le Rhone et la Sadne changés 
en fleuves de sang; Vaucluse en fontaine de larmes ; Nantes en tombeaux ; 
Paris, Arras, Bordeaux, Strasbourg, en boucheries; Lyon en ruines; le 
Midi en désert, et la France entiére en un vaste théatre d’horreurs, de pil- 
lage, et de meurtres.” 


England, in some degree tainted with the epidemic of re- 
volution, but imperfectly acquainted with its horrors and the 
objects of the leaders, had been forced by that insane coun- 
try into a defensive war. The excited armies of France, 
on the pretext of establishing liberty throughout the world, 
poured down to the seizure of every realm they could con- 
quer, of every town they could sack, and every district 
they could leave to military pillage. The ancient régimes of 
Austria and Prussia were shaken to their very centres, and 
their councils rendered vacillating and dispirited; Spain, a 
mass of imbecility and political corruption, was a tempting 
quarry ; young America, ignorant and enthusiastic, clasped 
the hand of alliance with polluted France ; while Russia, after 
being driven from the battle-field, looked on with fear and 
trembling at the promulgation of doctrines fraught with the 
wildest forms of rebellion against universal law and order,— 
then she became the confederate, and at last one of the in- 
struments of punishment. Such a state of the realms of the 
civilized world was certain to produce, on the one side, men 
of reckless energy, talent and military vanity, depraved by 
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the vulgarity of the mere love of war and conquest; on the 
other hand, in conformity with the great law, that violence, 
oppression and injustice beget resistance, men were certain to 
appear of as great resolution, ability and military genius, 
guided by the highest principles of integrity and honour, and 
who, instead of fretting for the vanity of glory, would seek 
high renown as leaders in the defence of the religion, the laws, 
the territory of their country and of the civilized nations who 
were so wantonly assailed. The principal chiefs of the ope- 
rative part, on the one side, were Napoleon and his lieutenants; 
on the other, Wellington, his countrymen and allies. 

Though the intellectual faculties and propensities of such 
men may be, and doubtless are, the best adapted to the parts 
they have to perform, yet it is requisite that the circumstances 
in which they are placed should accord with the training ne- 
cessary to fit them for their work. Some observation and 
reflection show, that in both those extraordinary leaders their 
training did so accord with their future career, and that si- 
milar situations produced in both of them different results. 
Success rendered the one self-vaunting, incautious, impatient 
of restraint, self-sufficient, and feigning to be invincible,— 
the other, mistrustful, cautious even in matters of minute de- 
tail, patient and compliant to powers and circumstances, se//- 
relying, provident against defeat, and not less so in victory. 
These different effects were the natural causes of the discom- 
fiture and downfall of the one, and of the steady career of 
glory and permanent triumph of the other. This, to us at- 
tractive, kind of analysis may be resumed before we close 
our labours;—we must now give some account of the volumes 
before us, and of the mind of the extraordinary man as de- 
lineated in them ; a task, to which we address ourselves with 
the greater readiness, because we can furnish information new 
to the public, and to be depended upon for its accuracy. 

A brief account of the origin of the work, so ably executed 
by Colonel Gurwood, cannot but interest every reader. Im- 
pressed with the importance to history of documents illus- 
trating a series of events not exceeded for their momentous 
results in any age of the world, and aware that misrepre- 
sentations and erroneous impressions were diffused, which 
might in time come to be considered as truth, he urged on the 
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_ chief he had served and often followed to the field of victory, 
the necessity of permitting the documentary narrative of facts 
to be prepared for the printing-press, and then published to 
the world. At first the Duke was averse to the under- 
taking, “lest he should be drawn into controversies with na- 
tions and men in proportion as the truth was told.” Not- 
withstanding, his faithful follower respectfully, and with a 
soldier’s feeling, pressed the suit,— 


First, proposing to continue the work under his Grace’s di- 
rection. 

Secondly, to collect, collate,and submit the work to his 
Grace’s inspection, to print and deposit a corrected copy 
with him, so that hereafter an attested and corrected 
document might be given to the world. 

Thirdly, to discontinue the compilation. 


His Grace having confidence in Colonel Gurwood, the first 
proposition was accepted, and every source of information 
was thrown open to him, and every assistance afforded from 
the wonderful memory of the Duke, though no fact was allowed 
to be inserted which a written document was not in exist- 
ence to verify. We here distinctly state, that no ‘other per- 
son ever had access to any documents of the Duke, by his 
Grace’s permission, for any historical or other purpose, and 
that all inferential pretensions to such privilege are not found- 
ed in fact. 

The Duke’s precision and business-like arrangement of his 
papers cannot be exceeded. The original drafts of the dis- 
patches and letters written in the Peninsula, as also those 
received, were kept in a different manner from the rest; the 
drafts or copies of the original letters were folded up and 
classed alphabetically, and then arranged in monthly bundles, 
with a card specifying the letters contained in each bundle. 
From these an annual list or index was made containing the 
précis of each letter, arranged also alphabetically, monthly 
and annually. His Grace adopted this plan of keeping his 
correspondence, as being more compact and less troublesome 
than the usual mode of letter-books, and the Military Secre- 
tary’s department was a model of arrangement as well as of 
portableness. 
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The greater part of the dispatches and papers relating to 
the Mysore war and Indian affairs was made by a copying 
machine on very thin paper, on which, from having been 
wetted, the writing had become faded from decomposition and 
in many cases quite illegible. Colonel Gurwood was however 
recommended to wet the sheets with a chemical composition, 
and then by exposing them quickly to the fire (in a Dutch 
oven) the writing for a short time again became legible. They 
were immediately copied, but as may be supposed the 
thin paper and the writing suffered in the operation. The 
original map of the Mahratta operations is most probably 
lost, as it cannot be traced beyond the Custom House: 
another copy has been procured and is now engraving by 
Arrowsmith. Having thus briefly informed the curious of 
the state and uses of some of the materials, we shall pro- 
ceed more boldly on our work. “ Magna est veritas et pree- 
valebit.””—The malevolence of political party-spirit, the base- 
less vituperations of the wicked, the envy of the vanquished, 
the doubts of the ignorant and the sceptic, are for ever silenced 
by the publication of this mass of irrefutable documents. 

By every reflecting person the Duke of Wellington must 
be looked on as a man who has done his duty pre-eminently 
in every position in which he has been placed, from a young 
lieutenant-colonel in his first campaign, on the disastrous re- 
treat through Holland in 1794, where he was marked as 
giving promise, by his zeal and intelligence, of future excel- 
lence,—to when entrusted with the command of armies and 
the restoration of dynasties. 

These volumes engrave in imperishable characters on his 
name the stamp of the patriot, the hero and the English 
gentleman. From them we see that his country’s honour 
was ever his foremost thought: he set the unsullied example, 
and called on every man he commanded or could influence 
to follow it ; in case of any defection, his justice never failed 
from want of firmness, and never attained the character of 
undue sternness ; of the high-toned discipline requisite to be 
supported either in an invading or retreating army, no civilian 
can form a just idea, and what to him may seem severity, in 
the eyes of a more competent judge is mercy to the many. 
When flushed with victory or clothed with power, he never 
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sought for either reward or honours; no undue ambition was 
ever shown to have existed in his mind either by word or 
deed; his sole effort appears to have been, to do his duty 
to his king, his country and himself, and by every honour- 
able means within his power to fulfil the great object of the 
dreadful war,—to restore peace to distracted countries, and 
hurl from his pinnacle of power the warrior who had con- 
verted Europe into a charnel-house, blasted her fairest fields 
with blood and ashes, and filled the homes of nations with 
tears and lamentation. Throughout his whole career no 
vaunting word escapes him—not one appeal is made to 
empty vanity or inflated glory ; his soldiers are called on to 
do their duty,—his highest praise is his assurance to his 
country that the expectation had been fulfilled, and that 
“every man had done his duty.” His calm and chivalrous 
courage was never unnecessarily displayed; but in the hour 
of need, in conjunction with his consummate genius, it in- 
spired every man with perfect confidence. This is the great 
outline incontestably proved by the volumes for which our 
country is indebted to Colonel Gurwood: the various details 
by which those results were attained and the indefatigable 
attention necessary to their completion, will be developed in 
our analysis of their contents. _ 

The Duke of Wellington’s entrance into active service was 
inauspicious. It opened with the retreat of the British army 
through Holland in 1794. From the absence of superior offi- 
cers, the command of the brigade to which his regiment, the 
33rd, belonged, devolved upon him, at that time but twenty- 
five years old, and a lieutenant-colonel of only one year’s 
standing. However unfortunate the result of that expedition, 
the incidents of it during the six months that he served 
with it, the glaring defects in the several departments of the 
army, and the want of professional talent in many of those 
in command, formed indelible lessons for his after guidance ; 
for he learned more from the errors of his superiors than he 
could profit from the good examples before him; and the re- 
flections consequent on all these led to the formation and 
discipline of that mind which was shortly afterwards destined 
to command armies, and to become a model in the civil as 
well as in the military administration of them. It appears 
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that Sir James Craig, the Adjutant-General to the expedition, 
had noticed the superior intelligence and zeal of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wellesley, and on his return to England made a very 
favourable report of him to Mr. Pitt. 

In the autumn of 1795 he embarked for the West Indies 
in the fleet commanded by Admiral Christian, and after keep- 
ing the sea for six weeks during the tremendous gale, in which 
many of the vessels composing it perished, his ship fortunately 
returned to Portsmouth. The destination of the 33rd being 
changed we find him at Calcutta in 1797, and shortly after- 
wards proceeding to Manilla with an expedition which, on 
arriving at the rendezvous at Penang, was recalled, and he 
returned to Bengal. He then proceeded on a visit to his 
friend Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras, where he re- 
mained about two months, which afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the different establishments of that presi- 
dency. In August 1798, his regiment was removed from 
Bengal to Madras ; and as senior officer he commanded the 
army assembled at Wallajahbad, and afterwards stationed at 
Vellore, until the arrival of the commander-in-chief, General 
Harris. In the Wellesley Dispatches there is a letter from 
General Harris to the governor-general, containing a flattering 
testimony of the state of the army, and of the admirable 
system adopted by Colonel Wellesley during his temporary 
command. (Vol. i. p. 425.) 

In the Mysore war which followed, Colonel Wellesley was 
appointed to command the Nizam’s forces, to which the 33rd 
regiment was attached; and on the march of the army to 
Seringapatam he had an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self on the 27th March, 1799, at the affair of Mallavelly. 
On taking up the ground before Seringapatam there was an 
affair at the Sultaunpettah tope, the night attack on which by 
the 33rd, under Colonel Wellesley, was unsuccessful from the 
darkness of the night and other causes fully detailed; but 
the capture of that post was accomplished by an increased 
force under Colonel Wellesley by daylight on the following 
morning. The failure of the night attack is explained in 
some notes and extracts from the private diary of General 
Harris, but we think unnecessarily, as the affair was of no 
importance, and certainly neither the previous nor the sub- 
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sequent conduct of Colonel Wellesley could excite even a 
suspicion of want of judgement on that occasion, or warrant 
any attempt at exculpation from exaggerations of unfounded 
“camp gossip.” 

Although the homely expression in the preceding paragraph 
shows the contempt in which the insinuation is held, and al- 
though several years had elapsed before it was known by his 
Grace to have been breathed, it is our duty to say that the 
idle and erroneous opinion still exists, for in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, 15th Septembre, 1839, p. 782, are these words :— 

“« Tl était déja lieutenant-colonel quand il entra aw service de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes, et les protections de son frére, devenu gouverneur-géné- 
ral des Indes orientales, ayant valu au jeune Wellesley le commandement 
des troupes du Nizam, lors de l’attaque de Séringapatam il eut a lutter 
a la fois contre ses propres officiers et contre les troupes de Tippoo. 
Tout le monde sait que, dans sa premiére affaire, le jeune Wellesley ne se 
montra pas aussi épris du sifflement des balles, que le fut en pareil cas 
Charles XII. ; et le général Harris, qui commandait en chef, ne pensait pas 
que le jeune officier qui revenait si agité dans le camp, serait un jour le 
héros de |’Angleterre.”’ 


The writer of that paragraph exhibits, to speak in the 
mildest terms, a sad want of accuracy, as Lieut.-Colonel 
Wellesley had distinguished himself in Holland in 1794, and 
on the 27th of March, in the same year (1799) in which he 
is said to have been “ dans sa premiére affaire,’” and not to be 
“ qussi épris”’ at the whistling of the shot, he commanded in 
the left wing of general Harris’s army at Mallavelly ; and on 
an aide-du-camp informing him that the attack proposed by 
him was approved by general Harris, he “advanced en 
“ échellons of battalions, supported by three regiments of 
“cavalry (under General Floyd), when a column of the 
“ enemy, consisting of about 2000 infantry, moved forward 
“ in excellent order towards the 33rd regiment, which corps 
“ reserving its fire, with the utmost steadiness received that 
“ of the enemy at a distance of about sixty yards, then quick- 
“ ening its advance the column gave way and was thrown into 
“ disorder; General Floyd seizing the critical moment, charged 
“ them with his cavalry and destroyed great numbers.” 

The Sultaunpettah tope or thicket was full of broken 
ground, where this “premiére affaire” took place, and it 
being a night attack, the troops, from the nature of the 
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ground and the utter darkness, got into disorder and the at- 
tack failed; the next day it was repeated, and under Lieut.- 
Colonel Wellesley’s orders completely succeeded. So much 
for the idle tale and the accuracy of the Revue des deux 
Mondes and “ sa premiére affaire.” 

The first three volumes contain the details of the Duke’s 
early military services in India, a period replete with interest, 
whether considered as a portion of the history of the conquest 
of that great dependency of the empire, or as developing his 
character. There are many chasms in the dates which may 
hereafter be filled up. As the present Marquess of Wellesley, 
his Grace’s elder brother, was at that time Governor-General 
of India, the letters which passed between them, in addition 
to their public importance, are worthy of careful examination. 
They are, of course, of two kinds,—the one public, the other 
private. The former are specimens of that respect and pre- 
cision which was due to a viceroy; the latter are open, manly 
and full of fraternal affection*. The nature of the correspond- 
ence between the two brothers may be exemplified by the 
following extract from a letter of the Governor-General pro- 
posing to unite him with Admiral Rainier, in an expedition 
against Batavia, which he declined. The extract also shows 


that George III. sometimes used his prerogative without 
consulting his ministers. 


“* Calcutta, 13th May, 1800. 


“My pear Artnur,—The object of this letter is to propose to you a 
situation, which I think it would be unjust not to submit to your option, 
although I entertain considerable doubts whether you will think it eligible 


* It may not be out of place to introduce here some particulars of the childhood 
of the Duke of Wellington. The information is from a schoolfellow, whose ac- 
curacy may be relied on. When about ten years old, his Grace was under the 
tuition of the reverend William Gower at Chelsea. His health was indifferent, 
but improved as he grew up. Those occasional attacks of illness produced an in- 
dolent and careless manner, and often a great degree of heaviness. Unlike boys of 
his age, he was never seen to play, but generally came lagging out of the school- 
room into the play-ground ; in tbe centre of it was a large walnut-tree, against 
which he used to lounge and lean, observing his schoolfellows, who were playing 
a variety of games around him. If any boy played unfairly the game he was en- 
gaged in, Arthur quickly gave intelligence to those engaged in the game; on the 
delinquent being turned out, it was generally wished that he should supply his 
place, but nothing could induce him to do so; and when beset by a party of five 
or six, he would fight with the utmost courage and determination until he freed 
himself from their grasp ; he would then retire again to his tree, and look about 
him as quiet, dejected and observant as he had been before. 
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with a view to your individual interests ; and I am still more apprehensive 
of the difficulty of reconciling it with the exigencies of the public service 
in Mysore at this crisis. You will however exercise your own free judg- 
ment on the subject, and I have no doubt that you will decide in the man- 
ner most honourable to yourself, and most advantageous to the public. 

«‘T have received instructions directly from the king, addressed to me 
in my individual capacity, empowering me to take measures for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to induce the settlement of Batavia to accept his 
majesty’s protection on the same terms lately granted to the colony of Su- 
rinam, and some time past to those of Demerara and Berbice. 

“It is not the intention of ministers to attempt to reduce or to retain 
Batavia by force ; indeed a sufficient force for that purpose could not be 
spared from India at the present moment. The plan is therefore to send 
to Batavia several ships of war, with a force sufficiently numerous to fur- 
nish an ostensible justification to the governor-general to surrender the 
colony into our hands. 

“The king has given me the power of selecting the persons who are to 
conduct the expedition, and I have thought it on every ground most expe- 
dient to place the principal conduct of the equipment and negotiation in 
the hand of Admiral Rainier. It will be necessary to join a military officer 
in the commission with him, and a conscientious sense of duty induces 
me to think that you are the most fit person to be selected for that service, 
provided you can be safely spared from Mysore for the period of the ex- 
pedition, which I imagine may be four or five months, but probably can- 
not be longer,” &c. &c. 


It will now be necessary for the sake of clearness to retrace 
our progress, and recommence with the proceedings at Se- 
ringapatam in May 1799. Col. Wellesley, at the storming of 
that fort, “remained in the advanced trenches in command of 
“the reserve, to support the troops in the assault, in case it 
“should be necessary.” He “entered the fort immediately 
“ after the assault; and was one of the few present when Tippoo 
“ Sultaun’s body, which was still warm, was discovered in the 
“ sallyport gateway.” On Major-General Baird desiring to be 
relieved, Colonel Wellesley, being next on the roster, was 
appointed to the command of the fort. His laconic and 
energetic measures are characteristic. The following letter 
is an example :-— 


«* Half-past Twelve. 

“« My dear Sir,—I wish you would send the provost here, and put 
him under my orders. Until some of the plunderers are hanged, it is vain 
to expect to stop the plunder. 

“ I shall be obliged to you to send positive orders respecting the treasure.” 
** Lieut.-General Harris.” 
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On the same day he writes, “There are some tigers here, 
“ which I wish Meer Allum would send for, or else I must 
“ give orders to have them shot, as there is no food for them, 
“ and nobody to attend to them, and they are getting vio- 
“lent.” These four tigers guarded the entrance to Tippoo’s 
bed-room, and were chained so that no one could pass the 
entrance without encountering them. The grenadiers fired 
on them and killed three ; the fourth escaped by breaking his 
chain, and rushed into the gallery where the shroffs—native 
bankers and jewellers—were squatted on their mats, making 
catalogues of the treasure, diamonds and other precious 
stones: they all scampered off, leaving the valuables to the 
wounded beast, which leaped on one of the pillars that sup- 
ported the roof, and there clung until the soldiers shot it. 
The command was confirmed by his brother, the governor- 
general, and the charge of removing the family of Tippoo 
entrusted to him in these remarkable words,—because “ it 
“cannot be entrusted to any person more likely to combine 
“every office of humanity with the prudential precautions 
“required by the occasion.” That he exhibited during his 
administration there, the great qualities inferred by these 
words as constituent parts of his character, is fully proved 
by the following beautiful address from the inhabitants of 
Seringapatam, after long experience of his rule :— 

*« Seringapatam, 16th July, 1804. 

“We, the native inhabitants of Seringapatam, have reposed for five 
auspicious years under the shadow of your protection. 

*« We have felt, even during your absence, in the midst of battle and 
of victory, that your care for our prosperity had been extended to us in as 
ample a manner as if no other object had occupied your mind. 

“We are preparing to perform, in our several castes, the duties of 
thanksgiving and of sacrifice to the preserving God, who has brought you 
back in safety, and we present ourselves in person to express our joy. 

** As your labours have been crowned with victory, so may your repose 
be graced with honours. May you long continue personally to dispense 
to us that full stream of security and happiness, which we first received 
with wonder, and continue to enjoy with gratitude; and when greater 
affairs shall call you from us, may the God of all castes and all nations 
deign to hear with favour our humble and constant prayers for your health, 
‘your glory, and your happiness.” —Vol. iii. p. 420. 

Although this beautiful address, which evidently came 
warm-breathing from the heart, was written after the Mysore 
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war, we have thought proper to introduce it before entering 
on that part of the work, because it concludes the history of 
his Grace’s command of Seringapatam and enables us to keep 
the field clear, so that the narrative may proceed without 
complexity. Colonel Gurwood thus prefaces that campaign : 


“The tranquillity of Mysore was, however, interrupted by the celebrated 
Doondiah Waugh, one of those adventurers who have so often subverted 
empires and founded dynasties in the East. This freebooter had formerly 
committed various depredations on the territories of Tippoo Sultaun, who 
having secured his person, compelled him to conform to the Mahomedan 
faith, and afterwards employed him in military service ; but either detecting 
him in some treacherous project, or suspecting his fidelity, the Sultaun con- 
fined him in ironsin Seringapatam. After the assault he was released with 
several other prisoners, by the inconsiderate humanity of the British troops, 
and immediately fled, accompanied by several of Tippoo’s disbanded army. 
He proceeded to Bednore, and laid that rich country under severe contribu- 
tions, which he exacted with unrelenting cruelty, perpetrating throughout 
the province the most atrocious acts of rapine and murder. His band being 
considerably increased, a light corps of cavalry and native infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple, moved against him from Chittledroog : and 
another light corps under Colonel Stevenson, advanced into Bednore in an- 
other direction. Doondiah crossed the Toombuddra followed by these 
corps and suffered considerable loss, but he effected his escape into the 
Mahratta territory ; and the pursuit ceased, as the Governor-General had 
strictly prohibited any violation of the Mahratta territory.” 


Such were the man and the circumstances which led to the 
active campaign against Doondiah Waugh, whom he was 
ordered “ to pursue wherever he might find him and to hang 
him on the first tree,’ and whose destruction he himself 
thought absolutely necessary for the tranquillity of the em- 
pire. 

The difficulties to be overcome in a country without roads 
or bridges, with a terrified population and uncertain sup- 
plies, called forth all his Grace’s energies ; the chase was ren- 
dered exciting by skirmishes and actions during a space of 
about four months. Among the dispatches we find the fol- 
lowing laconic passages :— 

«Camp at Rannee Bednore, 28th June, 1800. 
“To Col. Close, 

“‘T arrived here yesterday, and instantly attacked the fort with my pic- 
quets, and the Ist of the Ist. The garrison consisted of 500 men, who 
fired upon our cavalry as they approached, and the greatest part of them 
were put to death. We did not lose a man.” 
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Horrible (almost inexplicable) as that may seem, it must 
be remembered they were considered by the troops, free- 
booters, levying contributions and committing atrocities, and 
also that men when storming are not under much control. 
A month later, after numerous fights, we read,— 


“Camp right of Malpoorba, opposite Manowby, 
31st July, 1800. 


“* | then marched on the morning of the 30th to Hoogungoor, which is 
east of the Pursghur hill, where I learnt that Doondiah was here with his 
baggage. I determined to move on and attack him. I surprised his camp 
at three o’clock in the evening, with the cavalry, and we drove into the 
rivers or destroyed every body that was in it, took an elephant, several 
camels, bullocks, horses innumerable, families, women and children.” — 
Vol. i. p. 191. 


At length Doondiah was run down, though by wily turns 
and desperate deeds he had tried to baffle his pursuers. The 
following short extract narrates the final scene :— 


“Camp at Yepulpurry, 10th Sept. 1800. 

“The enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and left flank covered by 
the village and rock of Conahgull, and stood for some time with apparent 
firmness ; but such was the rapidity and determination of the charge made 
by those four regiments (19th and 25th dragoons, and Ist and 2nd regi- 
ments of cavalry) which I was obliged to form in one line, in order at all 
to equalise in length that of the enemy, that the whole gave way, and were 
pursued by my cavalry for many miles. Many, among others, Doondiah, 
were killed, and the whole body dispersed, and were scattered in small 
parties over the face of the country.” 


We are not to be carried away by mere assertions. This 
Doondiah must have been a man of great talent and of daring 
ambition ;—he escapes from chains and a dungeon: without 
arms and without money, he raises an imposing force and tries 
to found a kingdom for himself,—a practice not so uncommon 
in the east as here,—and requires a powerful army and a skil- 
ful commander to subdue him. Doondiah had no great go- 
vernment to look to for the materiel of war, or the commis- 
sariat for his troops, or reinforcements, and therefore may be 
said to have fought against fearful odds. It would be impos- 
sible to say by what right a company of merchants (who 
came first by sufferance into India, and then gradually, by 
means less justifiable than those adopted by Doondiah, took 
the country,) ordered him to be “ hanged on the nearest tree,” 
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and directed a sufficient force “ to drive into the Malpoorba, 
where they were drowned, five thousand people,” and to 
capture a fort and put to the sword, without the loss of a 
man on our side, the greater part of 500 men who garrisoned 
it. Our piratical acquisition of territory gave us no moral 
right to assume such authority in a strange land. Yet, what 
unprincipled men had obtained by blood and treachery, it 
might be necessary for the safety of all to hold in quietude ; 
and therefore Doondiah was to be destroyed, because he was 
too bold and daring to be pacified. Such is the morality of 
conquerors ! 

In this campaign the extraordinary activity, the general 
comprehension, energy and prudence of his Grace are first 
made prominent. The leading characteristic to which we 
have alluded, and to which we shall again allude, pervades 
every thought and action; general mistrust, an evident rest- 
lessness of mind, is felt as existing in him until he had seen 
or received positive proof, that what he considered necessary 
had been done. That the efficiency of a whole depended, 
like a piece of machinery, on the perfect adaptation and com- 
pleteness of the details, was a fact which was never for one 
moment lost sight of. After the numbers, quality and equip- 
ment of his army have occupied his attention, he enters into 
minute details of the various kinds of provision required, the 
means of transit, the number of draught bullocks, the carts, 
tumbrils, wheels, harness ; he corresponds on the question of 
breeding the bullocks, pasturing them, taking care of the 
calves for future uses; he is bridge-maker, brick-maker, boat- 
builder, banker, adjuster of disputes, the centre of compli- 
cated native diplomacy, the careful protector of his men, the 
considerate and equitable promoter of allotment-money to 
their wives, the upholder of justice to all ranks without dis- 
crimination, the friend and earnest guardian of the inhabit- 
ants, and the astute and ever-watchful leader of his army. 
All these various avocations are performed without confusion, 
with evident mental facility, and with a clearness and deci- 
sion which prove that he knew what he meant, and what 
he really required. All his communications are marked 
with the spirit of a gentleman and the decision of a com- 
mander; the first are conveyed with one of the criteria of 
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that generally-assumed, but by no means universally-de- 
served appellation, consideration for the feelings of others, 
impartiality and the tact to ensure ready and implicit obe- 
dience, by influence and the sense of duty, and not as the 
effect of irresistible command. The reader should keep in 
mind, that to the last moment of holding command in France, 
the same extraordinary attention to minutiz and the same 
general conduct prevailed ; and therefore, prominent as the 
proofs may be, we shall not again refer to them. This grasp 
and universality of mind is one of the truest proofs of ge- 
nius, when the various subjects neither distract nor oppress. 
That effect is nowhere discernible throughout the volumes ; 
indeed his activity of mind and wondrous facility of resources 
appear to rise in power as the difficulties increase. 

The next service his Grace was called on to perform was 
the equipment of an expedition at Trincomalee, the destina- 
tion of which was afterwards changed to the Red Sea. He 
was superseded in that command by General Baird. There 
appears to have been a high-toned understanding between 
him and his brothers the Governor-General and the Hon. H. 
Wellesley, now Lord Cowley, on the subject, and much lati- 
tude given to him by the Governor-General, as expressed in 
the following letter:— 

« Sir, “ Fort William, 28th March, 1801. 

‘*The several arrangements being now completed, which induced me to 
avail myself of your knowledge and experience in the equipments of the 
expedition to be employed on the shores of the Red Sea, it appears to me, 
that your services may at present be more usefully employed in resuming 
the chief command of the troops stationed in Mysore. You have therefore 
my permission to return to that station ; but you are to consider this dis- 
patch as containing merely my permission for your return to Mysore, and 
not any peremptory order to that effect,” &c.—Vol. i. p. 308. 

Notwithstanding the latitude given to him by the Governor- 
General, he is both hurt and disappointed, and expresses him- 
self very strongly to the Hon. H. Wellesley, March 23rd. 

“I have written a long letter to Government this day, about my de- 
parture from Ceylon, which I hope will explain every thing. Whether it does 
or not, I shall always consider those expeditions as the most unfortunate 
circumstances for me, in every point of view, that could have occurred ; and 
as such I shall always lament them. 

** I was at the top of the tree in this country; the governments of Fort 
St. George and Bombay, which I had served, placed unlimited confidence 
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in me, and I had received from both strong and repeated marks of their 
approbation. Before I quitted the Mysore country, I arranged the plan 
for taking possession of the ceded districts, which was done without striking 
a blow; and another plan for conquering Wynaad and reconquering Mala- 
bar, which I am informed has succeeded without loss on our side. But 
this supersession has ruined all my prospects, founded upon any service that 
I may have rendered. Upon this point I must refer you to the letters written 
to me and to the Governor of Fort St. George in May last, when an expedi- 
tion to Batavia was in contemplation; and to those written to the govern- 
ments of Fort St. George, Bombay, and Ceylon ; and to the Admiral, Colonel 
Champagné, and myself, when the troops were assembled in Ceylon. | then 
ask you has there been any change whatever of circumstances that was not 
expected when I was appointed to the command? If there has not (and 
no one can say there has, without doing injustice to the Governor-General’s 
foresight) my supersession must have been occasioned either by my own 
misconduct, or by an alteration of the sentiments of the Governor-Ge- 
neral.”’ 

On the 11th of April, only fourteen days after the expres- 
sion of his vexation and disappointment, his Grace thus writes 
to Colonel Champagné :— 

“T am entirely ignorant of the circumstances which have caused my re- 
moval from the command of the troops ; but I conclude that the Governor- 
General found that he could not resist the claims that General Baird had 
to be employed. I believe you know that I always thought that General 
Baird had not been well used when I was called to the command. But I 
do not think it was proper that I should be disappointed more than he was, 
in order that he might have no reason to complain. However, this is a 
matter of little consequence to anybody but myself, therefore I say no more 
on the subject.” 


To his brother, the Hon. H. Wellesley, he writes on this 
matter without reserve. It is from such letters that the true 
feelings are to be learned. The following extract shows the 
real high sentiments which prevailed, though smarting under 
treatment which he considered injurious and not dictated by 
consistency and prudence :— 

“« My former letters will have shown you how much this (his being su- 
perseded by Gen. Baird) will annoy me; but I have never had much value 
for the public spirit of any man who does not sacrifice his private views and 
convenience when it is necessary.” 

These becoming sentiments were concluded by his sending 
to General Baird, who had taken the command, the result of 
his experience and reflections, in letters to that officer, and a 
masterly “ memorandum on the operations in the Red Sea.” 
A very serious illness and an eruption which distressed and 
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annoyed him, and compelled him to go through “a course 
of nitrous baths,” effectually prevented him from accompany- 
ing the expedition to Egypt. 

As the Mahratta campaign was (in his Grace’s opinion) 
the “ great lesson” which taught him afterwards to become a 
master of the art of war, his disappointment, vexation and 
illness may be deemed rather blessings than misfortunes :— 
“the ways of Providence are to us dark and intricate :”—this 
mortal instrument was to be trained to his work. A mere 
march across the desert to act as a diversion and to rouse the 
Mamelukes of Upper Egypt, would not have effected that 
purpose. 

We now reach the period of his return to Seringapatam, 
and quote his Grace’s letter to Lord Clive (the late Earl Powis), 
as a specimen of simplicity and modesty :— 

“« My Lord, “Bombay, 11th April, 1801. 

“«T have to inform you that I have had a fever since I arrived here, which 

‘has prevented my accompanying the armament to the Red Sea, although I 
have recovered all but my strength. I therefore propose, with your Lord- 
ship’s permission, to proceed to join my command. 

“I judge by the Governor-General’s private letters to me, that he would 
have had no objection to this, even if my health had not obliged me to give 
over all thoughts of going to the Red Sea, but, under the present circum- 
stances, he must approve of it. 

«I acknowledge, that although I expected to return to put myself under 
your Lordship’s orders, more worthy of your favours than I have been hi- 
therto, I shall even now return with the greatest satisfaction. I have not 
forgot the confidence which was placed in me, nor the favour with which 
all my endeavours to serve the public were viewed, by your Lordship’s go- 
vernment: and if your Lordship should think proper to employ me again 
in the same situation, an adherence to the same line of conduct which has 
heretofore gained your approbation will, I hope, gain it again.’ 


From this time he appears to have been wholly ab- 
sorbed by the importance of his former favourite command 
and by anticipation of active operations in the Mahratta 
territory. 

In a preface to the war against the Mahratta chiefs in the 
Deccan, which followed in 1803, Colonel Gurwood introduces 
us to the preparations making for that memorable campaign. 
The first document is “ a journal from the 12th of November 
to the 4th of December, 1802,” which, by a note at the end 
of it, affords a curious proof of the singleness and capacity of 
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his Grace’s mind. “ This journal,” he says, “* was commenced 
“ that nothing might be omitted or forgotten in the various 
* equipments and arrangements required in the projected ex- 
“ pedition, which being completed the journal was disconti- 
* nued.” There is no other journal or memorandum of a simi- 
lar description throughout the work ; and although his Grace 
has proved that he could do without such an aid, it is to be 
regretted that he did not continue some document of the 
kind, or some diary, as marking the outline and detailed pro- 
gress of a career, which his dispatches would have filled in. 
The preparations for the advance into the Mahratta territory 
are detailed in a manner which leaves nothing to desire; and 
his various letters to Governor Duncan, Colonel Close and 
General Stuart prove that he left little to chance, which on 
so many occasions has assisted in making heroes. His atten- 
tion was directed to all the details of an army necessary to 
ensure the success of it. The Brinjarries, or grain merchants, 
were examined and all their resources proved to be access- 
ible ; bridges of boats constructed under his own superintend- 
ence; the pioneers instructed; the chiefs through whose ter- 
ritories he was to pass were previously conciliated, and recon- 
ciliations among themselves brought about. These precau- 
tionary measures seemed, as if from a sense of the greater 
security obtained by them, to add fresh vigour to his mental 
powers,—it may be said to his physical powers also, for he 
verified, “ Que Vart de la guerre est quelquefois dans les 
jambes,” when for the purpose of saving Poonah from destruc- 
tion he made a march of sixty miles in thirty-two hours! 
Ahmednuggur, Assye and Argaum finished the war, and first 
placed the name of Wellesley among those leaders whose 
deeds are inscribed in the pages of history, where his name, 
had his career then terminated, would have been even more 
illustrious for traits of wisdom, honour, forbearance and jus- 
tice, than even his victories. The following quotations are 
given to corroborate our words :— 

‘Government have placed great confidence in me ; and I should be sorry 
to have anything happen which might have the appearance of a job, as that 
would in one moment destroy the whole edifice.” 

The letter to Colonel Stevenson, recommending a plan of 
operations, is so clear and masterly that we quote it as an ex- 
VOL, X.—N®, XIX, L 
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ample of precision, style, prudence and forethought, very re- 
markable in so young a man :— 


“Camp at Phoolmurry, 12 Oct., 1803. 

*« My dear Colonel,—I have reason to believe that the enemy have not 
come through the ghaut; and it is possible that they will now return to 
attack you with all the force they can bring. 

** Your first object will be to beat the campoos before the cavalry under 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar can join; or to drive them across the 
Taptee, and to such a distance, as that they cannot come back so quickly 
as to join with the cavalry in an attack upou you, before I can reinforce 
you. If, however, they should be able to join before you can attack the 
campoos, you must decide what line you will adopt. There are three lines 
of operation to be adopted ; to attack the enemy, to stand his attack, or to 
draw off towards me. 

“In respect to the first, it is impossible to say what quantity of cannon 
they may have collected at Burhampoor, or what their real force may now 
be. I recommend that you should adopt this with caution, and only in 
case of necessity. \ 

‘* In respect to the second, it may possibly be worse than the first; as, 
unless you entrench your position, which I should recommend, if you adopt 
this line, your inferiority of cannon will tell against you still more than it 
would in the case of your attacking the enemy. 

“In regard to the third, it might be attended with risk, and even loss, 
excepting in this case. When I shall descend the ghaut, which I shall on 
the fourth, after leaving this, you might make two marches towards me, 
which would bring us within one march of each other. Till they are pre- 
pared for their attack, which, as they are very slow, will take some time, 
they will not stay nearer to you than at the distance of two marches ; and 
supposing them to make two in one day, I shall have joined you before 
they can do you any mischief. 

«« Supposing that you determine to have a brush with them, I recommend 
what follows to your consideration. Do not attack their position, because 
they always take up such as are confoundedly strong and difficult of access ; 
for which the banks of the numerous rivers and nullahs afford them every 
facility. Do not remain in your own position, however strong it may be, 
or however well you may have entrenched it ; but when you shall hear that 
they are on their march to attack you, secure your baggage and move out 
of your camp. You will find them in the common disorder of march ; they 
will not have time to form, which, being but half-disciplined troops, is ne- 
cessary for them. At all events you will have the advantage of making the 
attack on ground which they will not have chosen for the battle; a part of 
their troops only will be engaged ; and it is possible that you will gain an 
easy victory. Indeed, according to this mode, you might choose the field 
of battle yourself some days before, and might meet them upon that 
very ground. There is another mode of avoiding an action, which is to 
keep constantly in motion ; but unless you come towards me, that would 
not answer. For my part, I am of opinion, that after the beating they re- 
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ceived on the 23rd of September, they are not likely to stand for a second, 
and they will all retire with precipitation. But the natives of this country 
are rashness personified ; and I acknowledge that I should not like to see 
again such a loss as I sustained on the 23rd of September, even if attended 
by such a gain. Therefore I suggest to you what occurs to me on the 
subject of the different modes, either of bringing on or declining the action, 
which it is possible, although by no means probable, that they intend to 
fight. I shall march the moment I hear that they have moved to the 
northward. 

“‘T have many people out for intelligence. Your harcarrah, however, 
who brought the account that it was reported in their camp on the 7th 
that I had come this way, was premature, as I did not show any inclina- 
tion to do so till the 9th.”—Vol. ii. p. 403. 


Advice to Colonel Murray, vol. iii. pp. 15, 16,— 

*«T have now only to recommend to your attention the discipline of the 
troops under your command, and a determined resistance to everything 
like an abuse in the service which can tend to subtract from the efficiency 
of the corps in the field.” 


Again, in the same letter, on abuses :— 


“Upon this subject I have to observe, that there is a tendency in the 
service in this country to admit abuses beyond any other that I have met 
with. I cannot say whether this is to be attributed to former habits and 
example, or to the laxity which must always attend all distant establish- 
ments. But of this I am very certain, that it is the first duty of a com- 
manding officer to resist everything of the kind in a most determined manner. 
The want of discipline among troops is very bad, and renders them useless ; 
but the want of efficiency, which is the result of the appiication to private 
purposes or profit of the persons paid by the public as troops, is worse, as 
it may exist with a certain degree and appearance of discipline, and govern- 
ment may be misled by the notion that they have an army, whereas they 
have nothing but paper. 

“The troops under your command are in a distant country, and they can 
come but seldom under the view or inspection of the Government ; it is 
therefore particularly incumbent on you to take care that no practice or 
custom shall exist which may destroy their discipline or lessen their effi- 
ciency ; and I beg leave to assure you, that without the most constant vigi- 
lance on your part, you will not be able to avert these evils.” 


The same courteous precision of immediately replying to 
letters, which existed in early life, still distinguishes his Grace. 
To Lieut.-Colonel Gore, vol. iii. p. 54:— 


“« Accordingly, I shall be glad to hear from you whenever you may have 
leisure to write ; and whatever may be the nature of my occupation at the 
time I shall receive your letters, you may depend upon it that they will not 
remain unanswered.” 


In the same letter, speaking of the appointment and 
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changes of officers, the following pithy remark occurs, on 
observing, that “ Colonel Moneypenny has always an eye to 
“ pet a good and useful officer into the 73rd; but I rely upon 
“ you to be equally watchful and not to lose the services of 
* useful men, so long as you can keep them.” 

There is in vol. iii, page 33, an admirable letter to Lieut. 
Frisell, on the Peshwah, or first magistrate of the Mahratta 
empire, entering into arrangements for the settlement of the 
different provinces, replete with acuteness, and showing that he 
is neither to be overreached nor deluded into loose arrange- 
ments, which might have left many at the Peshwah’s tender 
mercies ; every concession is virtually made contingent on the 
performance of acts in accordance with humanity and justice. 
It may be regretted that we can only quote one paragraph of 
this admirable composition, in which a word can neither be 
added nor abstracted; a lawyer, with his verbosity and tau- 
tology, would not have drawn such a contingent agreement on 
less than a hundred sheets of foolscap. 

««The Peshwah should be made to understand, that the British Govern- 
ment feel for the honour, the security, and the prosperity of his govern- 
ment, in the same manner as they do for that of the Company ; that they 
are too strong to render it necessary that they should have recourse to in- 
trigues to overturn his government, if they should wish it, which is by no 
means likely ; and that, on the other hand, their strength will always pro- 
tect him from the effects of the intrigues among his relations and subjects, 
which he had heretofore so much reason to apprehend.””— Vol. iii. p. 33. 


Discussing, with Colonel Murray, the treaty made with the 
Rajah of Lunawarra, the same noble feelings appear : 


“‘In a transaction of this nature, however, the very foundations of which 
are the necessity of preserving the Company’s faith, and the confidence of 
the enemy in the honour of the British government, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with caution in every instance. Accordingly, I wish you to let me 
know the particular agreement which you had made verbally with the 
Rajah of Lunawarra before you received my letter of the 26th of January. 
I still fear that Scindiah’s ministers may object to the treaty, that it was 
not concluded till six weeks after they had signed the treaty of peace. 
However, if verbal arrangements were made, by which both parties were 
bound, it must answer the same purpose.” —Vol, iii. p. 108. 


To Mr. Scott Waring, the resident at Poonah, he writes 
in a similar mood on the Peshwah’s disinclination to perform 
his promise and release the servants of Amrat Rao. 

** When war is concluded, I am decidedly of opinion that all animosity 
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should be forgotten, and that all prisoners should be released; but pro- 
perty carried to account cannot be restored.””—Vol. iii. p. 135. 


There is a long, masterly dispatch to Major Malcolm in 
vol. iii. p. 166, on the retaining in our hands the fortress of 
Gwalior, which belonged to Scindiah, then a neutral chief, 
which, whether considered as a classical composition, or an 
analysis of treaties on which the acquisition of the fort and 
territory depended, has never been surpassed in ancient or 
modern times; the concluding paragraph of the part relating 
to the treaties concludes with this noble apostrophe :— 

«« In respect to the policy of the question, it is fully canvassed in the 
inclosed letter. I would sacrifice Gwalior, or every frontier in India, ten 
times over, in order to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith, and 
the advantages and honour we gained by the late war and the peace; and 
we must not fritter them away in arguments drawn from the overstrained 
principles of the law of nations, which are not understood in this country. 
What brought me through many difficulties in the war, and the negotia- 
tions for peace? The British good faith, and nothing else.” 

His Highness the Peshwah gives his Grace interminable 
trouble, yet he is never found either to lose his temper, or to 
permit just indignation to prevent his excellent judgement 
from giving the best advice and taking the most efficient 
means, within his power, to settle that distracted country. 
In a long letter to Mr. Scott Waring, vol. iii. page 185, after 
saying, “ I shall form such arrangements, as that thieves, who 
“ have taken refuge in the woods, shall be prevented com- 
“ mitting further devastations,” and boldly affirming, “That 
“ his Highness’s ministers and favourites are the patrons and 
“the sharers of the profits gained by the thieves in their 
“ plunder of those whose necessities obliged them to travel 
“ through the country,” he adds, “ but I never considered it 
“a part of my duty to provide for the police of his High- 
“ ness’s territories,” and then continues with this profound 
and humane policy, so caustically worded :— 


“‘One of the resources which I recommended to his Highness’s atten- 
tion was to pardon those of his subjects who had offended him, and to re- 
turn their houses and property as the first step towards tranquillity ; be- 
cause I conceive, that so long as his Highness detains in the hands of his 
government the property of a great proportion of his subjects, those sub- 
jects must plunder for their subsistence ; and I see no means in the hands 
of his Highness’s government to protect those who may be inclined to ex- 
ert themselves to gain a subsistence by honest means.” 
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Many anecdotes have been narrated of his Grace's secresy : 
one of them, that he exclaimed, “ If I thought my hair knew 
“ what my brain was thinking about, I would shave it off 
“ and wear a wig.” In the following extract are the sound- 
est maxims and advice on secresy in public affairs, given to 
Colonel Wallace :— 


**1 believe that in my public dispatches I have alluded to every point to 
which I would wish to draw your attention but one, which I will mention 
to you,—that is, the secresy of all your proceedings. 

‘‘ There is nothing more certain than that, of one hundred affairs, ninety- 
nine might be posted up at the market-cross without injury to the public 
interests ; but the misfortune is, that where the public business is the sub- 
ject of general conversation, and is not kept secret, as a matter of course, 
upon every occasion, it is very difficult to keep it secret upon that occasion 
on which it is necessary. There is an awkwardness in a secret which en- 
ables discerning men (of which description there are always plenty in an 
army) invariably to find it out: and it may be depended upon, that when- 
ever the public business ought to be kept secret, it always suffers when 
it is exposed to public view. 

~ For this reason secrecy is always best; and those who have been long 
trusted with the conduct of public affairs are in the habit of never making 
known public business that it is not necessary the public should know. The 
consequence is, that secrecy becomes natural to them, and as much a habit 
as it is to others to talk of public matters; and they have it in their power 
to keep things secret or not, as they may think proper. 

“‘T mention this subject to you, because, in fact, I have been the means 
of throwing the public affairs into your hands, andI am anxious that you 
should conduct them as you ought. This is a matter which would never 
occur to you, but it is essentially necessary.” 


Two long and important dispatches, one on Colonel Mon- 
son’s retreat, the other to Colonel Murray, containing the 
results of his experience in Mahrattah warfare, vol. iii. pages 
456 and 463, are only omitted for want of room. The extra- 
ordinary topographical knowledge displayed in the letter to 
Colonel Wallace on Colonel Monson, excites surprise and 
admiration, and some wonder at the sources in such a coun- 
try which could afford the knowledge: the other, on the 
method of conducting war against the Mahrattas, is so per- 
fect, that to give a mere extract would be as wicked as split- 
ting a diamond with a thousand facets. Those who desire 
information on such subjects are strenuously recommended 
to consult the original. One sentence will be sufficient to 
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convey to the general reader the clear and comprehensive 
view taken by his Grace of the subject :— 


“There are two modes in which the Mahrattas carry on their opera- 
tions. They operate upon supplies by means of their cavalry; and after 
they have created a distress in the enemies’ camp, which obliges the army 
to commence a retreat, they press upon it with all their infantry and their 
powerful artillery. Their opponent, being pressed for provisions, is obliged 
to hurry his march, and they have no fear of being attacked. They follow 
him with their cavalry in his marches, and surround and attack him with 
their infantry when he halts, and he can scarcely escape from them. 

“ That, therefore, which I consider absolutely necessary in an operation 
against a Mahratta power, (indeed, in any military operation in India,) is 
such a quantity of provisions in your camp as will enable you to command 
your own movements and to be independent of your magazines, at least 
for the length of time which may be necessary to fulfil the object for which 
you may be employed.” —Vol. iii. p. 463. , 

If all men, whether in command or in private life, were to 
defend and uphold the injured in the same definite, unshrink- 
ing manner as his Grace did Major Macaulay, less would be 
said on the want of true friendship among men. The follow- 
ing paragraph is so perfect in style, so high in sentiment, so 
true in manly and gentlemanly feeling, that the reader feels 
that the writer of it must be a man who could not do a base 
thing in zeal for a friend, lest it should burn the golden 
thread that tied their hearts together, and convert a friend- 
ship into a conspiracy; but one who, in the hour of adversity, 
would, if convinced of his intended rectitude, brave all opi- 
nions to comfort and support him :— 


‘I do not recollect whether anything was done respecting Major Ma- 
caulay. There is not a doubt but that the mode in which he brought for- 
ward his proposition regarding the tobacco was unguarded. But Major 
Macaulay is an honest and deserving servant of the public; one who, I 
know, is attached personally to the Governor-General, and to the good 
principles of government in India, and it is evident that he has felt the 
censure which he has received. The explanation which he has given of 
his conduct is satisfactory, and there is nothing against him, excepting 
that he did not at first sufficiently explain the transaction which he brought 
under the view of the Governor-General. That being the case, he no longer 
deserves the censure of the government; and it is certain, that these cen- 
sures never fail to damp the zeal and cool the attachment of the public 
servants of the government; and as the attachment of a man such as 
Macaulay must be of use, I most anxiously recommend that some mea- 
sure may be adopted to soothe his feelings. In fact, if it be true that 
Macaulay did not deserve the censure, and received it only because he 
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made an erroneous or imperfect statement of a transaction in which he 
had been concerned, which I believe to be the case, to recall or cancel the 
censure is only a matter of justice.” —Vol. iii. p. 547. 


The portion of the Dispatches devoted to the Indian civil 
and military duties still demand of us a few more quotations, 
that the character of this great man may be fully understood 
before we commence the part which relates to the European 
war. The farewell letter to the Purneah, Dewan (chief mini- 
ster of finance, &c.) of the Rajah of Mysore, while it concen- 
trates most of the principles of his character, makes known a 
trait to which words can add no value, but is worthy of being 
inscribed on his tomb. Let the reader peruse the subjoined 
letter, and he will learn the fact which is alluded to :— 


“To Purneah, Dewan of the Rajah of Mysore. 
“« Fort St. George, 2nd March, 1805. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm will have informed you, that affairs ha- 
ving begun to have a more settled appearance in the Deccan, I have ob- 
tained permission to go to England, and I shall commence my voyage in 
a few days. 

‘1 part with you with the greatest regret, aud I shall ever continue to 
feel the most lively interest for the honour and prosperity of the Rajah of 
Mysore over which you preside. 

“« For six years I have been concerned in the Mysore government, and I 
have contemplated with the greatest satisfaction its increasing prosperity 
under your administration. 

«« Experience has proved the wisdom of the arrangement which was first 
made of the government of Mysore; and I am convinced, that under no 
other management would it have been possible for the British government 
to derive such advantages from the country which you have governed, as 
I have enjoyed in the various difficulties with which we have contended 
since your authority was established. 

** Every principle of gratitude, therefore, for many acts of personal kind- 
ness to myself, and a strong sense of the public benefits which have been 
derived from your administration, render me anxious for its continuance 
and for its increasing prosperity; and in every situation in which I may 
be placed, you may depend upon it, that I shall not fail to bear testimony 
of my sense of your merits upon every occasion that may offer, and that I 
shall suffer no opportunity to pass by which I may think favourable for 
rendering you service. 

“‘ Upon the occasion of taking my leave of you, I must take the liberty 
to recommend to you to persevere in the laudable path which you have 
hitherto followed. Let the prosperity of the country be your great object ; 
protect the ryots and traders; and allow no man, whether vested with 
authority or otherwise, to oppress them with impunity ; do justice to every 
man; and attend to the wholesome advice which will be given to you by 
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the British resident; and you may depend upon it, that your government 
will be as prosperous and as permanent as I wish it to be. 

«I recommend to your constant favour and protection Bistnapah Pun- 
dit, Govind Rao, Ragonaut Rao, Ranary, and all the Sirdars and troops 
who served meritoriously with me in the last war; and Sheshiah and the 
hircarrahs belonging to you who accompanied me. They are all deserving 
of your favour. 

“* You know, that for some years I have had under my protection Sala- 
but Khan, the supposed or adopted son of Doondiah Waugh. I have 
given him a sum of money, and placed him under the guardianship of the 
court of Seringapatam, and I request you to take him into the Rajah’s ser- 
vice hereafter, if you should find him to be worthy of your favour. Asa 
testimony of my sense of the benefits which the public have derived from 
your administration, of my sincere regard, and of my gratitude for many 
acts of personal kindness and attention, I request your acceptance of my 
picture, which will be sent to you from Bengal.” 


Throughout the various quotations we have made, the at- 
tentive reader cannot have failed to observe the perfect gen- 
tlemanly feeling which pervades every sentence, and those 
feelings expressed with a simplicity and straightforwardness 
which is one of the distinguishing characteristics of a true 
English gentleman,—the highest designation which can be 
given, since it comprises all that we call good and great. 
What he practised, on fitting occasions, he inculcated; as 
when acknowledging the letter he received from his regiment 
on leaving India, thanking him for “the very friendly and 
paternal attention he ever paid to the interests of the corps,” 
he concludes his answer thus: 

«I have only to recommend to them to adhere to the system of disci- 
pline, subordination, and interior economy, which they have found esta- 
blished in the regiment; and above all, to cherish and encourage among 
themselves the spirit of gentlemen and of soldiers.” 

In the general orders on his departure for England, the 
same precept is thus enforced : 

‘«« He earnestly recommends to the officers of the army, never to lose 
sight of the great principles of the military service, to preserve the disci- 
pline of the troops, and to encourage, in their respective corps, the spirit 
and sentiments of gentlemen and soldiers, as the most certain road to the 
achievement of everything that is great in their profession.” 

Before terminating this portion of the subject, it is grati- 
fying to be able to add a hitherto unpublished letter on an 
attempt to bribe the Duke of Wellington, while in his com- 
mand at Seringapatam, We suppress the name, as the writer 
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has long since passed from this existence; moreover, the 
knowledge of it would be of no importance, since the intro- 
duction of the letter is merely to exemplify the character of 


the Duke under every public aspect :— ' 
“‘ Seringapatam, 20th January, 1803. 

«¢ Srr,—I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 15th this 
day, and lose no time in replying to part of it. 

“You inform me that the Rajah or Dessaye of Kittoor has expressed a 
wish to be taken under the protection of the British government, and has 
offered to pay a tribute to the Company and to give you a bribe of four 
thousand pagodas, and me one of ten thousand pagodas, provided this 
point is arranged according to his wishes. 

«‘T cannot conceive what can have induced the Rajah of Kittoor to 
imagine that I was capable of receiving that or any other sum of money 
as an inducement to do that which he must think improper, or he would 
not have offered it. But I shall advert to that point more particularly 
presently. 

“The Rajah of Kittoor is a tributary of the Mahratta government, the 
head of which is an ally by treaty of the Honourable Company. It would 
be therefore to the full as proper, that any officer in command of a post 
within the Company’s territories should listen to, and enter into a plan 
for seizing part of the Mahratta territories, as it is for you to listen to and 
encourage an offer from the Rajah of Kittoor to accept the protection of 
and transfer his allegiance and tribute to the Honourable Company’s go- 
vernment. In case you should hear anything further upon this subject 
from the Rajah of Kittoor, or in future from any of the chiefs of the Mah- 
rattas on the frontier, I desire that you will tell them what is the fact, 
that you have no authority whatever to listen to such proposals, that you 
have orders only to keep up with them the usual intercourse of civility 
and friendship, and that if they have any proposals of that kind to make, 
they must be made in a proper manner to our superiors. You may, at the 
same time, inform them, that you have my authority to say, that the Bri- 
tish government is very little likely to take advantage of the misfortunes 
of its ally, to deprive him either of his territories, or of the allegiance or 
tribute due to him by his tributaries. 

“In respect to the bribe offered to you and myself, I am surprised, that 
any man in the character of a British officer should not have given the 
Rajah to understand that the offer would be considered as an insult, and 
that he should not rather have forbidden its renewal, than that he should 
have encouraged it, and even offered to receive a quarter of the sum pro- 
posed to be given to him for prompt payment. I can attribute your con- 
duct, on this occasion, to nothing excepting the most inconsiderate indis- 
cretion, and to a desire to benefit yourself, which got the better of your 
prudence. I desire, however, that you will refrain from the subject with 
the Rajah of Kittoor at all; and that if he should renew it you will in- 
form him, that I and all British officers consider such offers as insults on 
the part of those by whom they are made. 
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“* You shall hear from me tomorrow regarding the store establishment 
at Hulliall. 
«The battalion under your command is not destined for field-service at 


present. “ ArtHuR WELLESLEY, K.G.” 


It was observed in a former page, that there existed a 
necessity for men destined to command the active opera- 
tions of great events, to be trained to their work. From 
the time that the Duke of Wellington commenced his 
military career, only one campaign occurred in Europe in 
which his duties could be learnt ; in that his Grace served 
with distinction, and had called into action many of those la- 
tent qualities which were afterwards brought into constant 
practice, and produced corresponding results. From the pe- 
riod of the return of the army from the* disastrous retreat 
through Holland, to the year of his Grace’s return from In- 
dia, but one opportunity had occurred in which an officer 
could have learnt the highest duties of his profession, duties 
requisite to be known by the man who was to command the 
armies by which the destinies of Europe—perhaps of the 
world—were to be decided. 

The expeditions under General Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 
the West Indies afforded no such scope ; the descent at Os- 
tend, under Sir Eyre Coote and Captain Sir Home Popham, 
was of still shorter duration, and offered no field for even 
the slightest strategy; the insurrections in Ireland were of 
a similar character,—the expedition to the Helder equally 
unproductive ; the operations at Alexandria were on too 
contracted a scale to afford that lengthened task which de- 
serves the name of training ;—so India was the only field suited 
for the purpose, and thither he went, though ordered to another 
hemisphere. His wish to cross the desert and be united to 
the Egyptian expedition was frustrated by supersession and 
illness after he had prepared it for the march; as it arrived 
too late to co-operate until after the batile of Alexandria, all 
the useful knowledge to be gained by him from that expedi- 
tion was to be drawn from the equipment and preparation. 

The reflecting man who believes that the great events of 
the world are not the results of what we (incorrectly) term 
chance, must be willing to admit, that such simple facts as 
have been stated suspend the judgement, and call forcibly to 
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the mind, that the ways of Providence are to us dark and 
apparently intricate, but in truth the very best, that could 
have been devised to lead with certainty to the intended end. 

Eight years of unceasing training in working against and 
unravelling the most tortuous diplomacy, in command and civil 
government, in active operations in the field, in equipping and 
organizing armies, in arranging the systems for the com- 
missariat, and every detail, from the building of bridges to 
the selection of leather for the shoes of his soldiers, and to di- 
recting the number of miles sheep could be driven for the 
food of his men, without wearing away their feet; nothing was 
too high or too complicated, no detail, however apparently 
homely or trifling, was deemed unimportant ; they were the 
preparations necessary for fulfilling his future career, and com- 
prised the highest occupations of the mind in the performance 
of the greatest active duties. With that experience this leader 
returned (Sept. 1805) to England, with a reputation for pos- 
sessing great abilities in war and civil diplomacy, with the 
esteem and reverence of the nations he had ruled over, and 
the confidence and admiration of the armies he had led to 
victory. Such a man could not be left in obscurity—no 
military expedition could have been devised without his 
being a constituent part of it. But the narrow prejudices 
of the day, combined with ignorance and its constant at- 
tendant, conceit, led George III., the Horse-Guards and the 
Administration to think disparagingly of military experience 
earned at Seringapatam, in running down Doondiah, car- 
rying to a successful issue the Mahrattah war, or even the 
battle of Assye ;—in their estimation no man could be an effi- 
cient general, who had not been trained in the Prussian School, 
and-pecome enamoured of pig-tails, tight stocks and a system 
of tactics of which young Napoleon had proved the futility 
in many a dreadful field. His Grace was spoken of in these 
anile coteries, as “a general perhaps well fitted for India, 
“ but who, here, would require some one to take care of him 
yet awhile.” Among the chief of those profound critics was 
that renowned military person the hero of Walcheren, the 
Earl of Chatham, a soldier who thought that dreaming, awake 
or asleep, of what he desired to accomplish, was equivalent to 
actively carrying his views into operation. It will be shewn 
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presently, that this prejudice was carried to an insulting height, 
and called from the Duke as severe a rebuke as was ever given 
by a subject to a monarch, without the expression of a single 
word, or the inditing a single line. 

About the period of his Grace’s return to England, the hopes 
of the continent may be said to have been lowest. Austria 
had been induced to commence hostilities prematurely against 
France before the Russian armies had arrived to support her, 
while Prussia with short-sighted selfishness remained neuter, 
only to fall an easier and more disgraceful conquest. The 
victory of Austerlitz, the treaty of Presburg and the occupa- 
tion of Vienna left Napoleon the arbiter of continental Eu- 
rope. Trafalgar, it is true, threw a halo of glory round Great 
Britain, which like a belt of impassable fire, seemed to say, 
the sea on which that glory rests is the line of demarcation 
which you cannot pass. Maida proved that only good com- 
mand and opportunity were wanting to place again the in- 
fantry of England in the highest class of European soldiers. 

The administration of our public affairs was weak and va- 
cillating. The death of Pitt brought into ephemeral existence 
a cabinet to which the sobriquet of ‘visionaries’ might have 
been justly applied. The death of Fox broke the great chain 
of party coalition, and permitted the Portland ministry to get 
a firmer hold of place, while the germs of distrust of the in- 
tegrity of all political factions were springing into life among 
the people. The events on the continent, the various attempts 
of Napoleon to place his will, founded in consummate igno- 
rance, against the individual and collective interests of the 
world, by attempting to enforce his continental system, which 
was little better than a gasconading crusade against the de- 
mand for labour among mankind,—were politically too difficult 
for such a cabinet to meet, oppose and confound ; their acts 
were marked by isolated measures, useless expeditions and 
expenditure, and a distracted system of policy. It was clear 
that continental Europe could not long remain thus humbled, 
and the people virtually prevented from exercising their in- 
genuity or industry. 

Among the measures adopted by the cabinet, were an expe- 
dition to Hanover, which returned, and an attack on Copen- 
hagen, followed by the destruction of the city, and the capture 
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of her navy, on the plea that it would otherwise fall into the 
hands of France. If it had been given up to that power, any 
seaman will admit that the naval armament which consti- 
tuted one part of that expedition, was more than sufficient 
to have annihilated it, without stamping an indelible blot on 
the history of our country by a flagrant act of aggression. 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington accompanied both those 
expeditions; in the former he commanded a brigade, in 
the latter the reserve; and received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for his services, in which his victories and conduct in 
India were alluded to. We wish this compliment had been 
paid in a better cause. 

On his Grace’s return from Hanover he was appointed to 
a brigade of infantry stationed at Hastings, in the Sussex 
district, “to the discipline, manceuvring, and minute details of 
which he paid the most scrupulous attention.” Colonel Gur- 
wood mentions in a note, vol. iv. p. 2, that 
“fan intimate friend having remarked in familiar terms to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, when at Hastings, how he, having commanded armies of 40,000 
men in the field, having received the thanks of Parliament for his victories, 
and having been made Knight of the Bath, could submit to be reduced to 
the command of a brigade of infantry ? ‘ For this plain reason,’ was the an- 
swer,—‘ [ am nimmukwallah, as we say in the East ; that is, I have ate of the 
king’s salt, and, therefore, I consider it my duty to serve with unhesitating 
zeal and cheerfulness, when or wherever the king or his government 
may think proper to employ me.” 

In his place in parliament (for the borough of Rye) he re- 
pelled the unworthy attacks made upon the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley’s government of India. In 1807, his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond being appointed viceroy of Ireland, nominated 
him chief secretary, which as a consequence introduced him 
into the privy council. 

On the 14th of June, 1808, his Grace was ordered to take 
the chief command of an armament assembling at Cork, 
which sailed on the 12th of July for the coast of Spain, 
and landed on the 1st of August at Lavaos in Portugal, at 
the mouth of the river Mondego. He had scarcely lost sight 
of Cape Clear before he was superseded and deprived of the 
chief command. He was either fit to retain it, or not fit to 
have been appointed toit. Ifthe former, thus to deprive him 
of his post was unjust and imbecile ; if the latter, the govern- 
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ment were reprehensible in having selected and appointed him. 
The utter ignorance of that cabinet and the Horse-Guards of 
all great military operations is the best excuse for such con- 
temptible and puerile proceedings. In a letter from Lord 
Castlereagh, 30th June, 1808, vol. iv. p. 18, which constitutes 
his instructions, are these words :— 

“ You will act (to the Spanish and Portuguese people) with the utmost 
liberality and confidence, upon the principle that His Majesty’s endeavours 


are to be directed to aid the people of Spain and Portugal, in restoring and 
maintaining against France the independence and integrity of their re- 


- spective monarchies. In the rapid succession in which events must be ex- 


pected to follow each other, situated as Spain and Portugal now are, much 
must be left to your judgement and decision on the spot. His Majesty is 
graciously pleased to confide to you the fullest discretion to act according 
to circumstances for the benefit of his service; and you may rely on your 
measures being favourably interpreted, and receiving the most cordial sup- 
port.” 

The supersession of an officer, without any reason, after such 
deliberate instructions from the government, seems very little 
short of insanity. 

As Colonel Gurwood states, that the force assembled at 
Cork was supposed to be intended to proceed to some of the 
Spanish colonies of South America, in order to frustrate any 
views France might have relating to them, we are here induced, 
without inquiring if that report were a mere ruse de guerre, 
to mention as an instance of his Grace’s sagacity, that he had 
given detailed opinions to men high in power on the counte- 
nance to be given to the South American colonies in their se- 
paration from the mother-country. His Grace was of opinion, 
that those colonies were not sufficiently advanced to form con- 
solidated governments; that the North American States had 
been accustomed to the institutions of a free government, and 
consequently knew how to form their republic and federal 
union, while the South American States had lived under a 
despotic government, and were unacquainted with either the 
principles or practices of civil and religious liberty; that 
they consisted of a strange mixture of peoples, from the 
haughty grandee of Spain, prejudiced and bigoted, to the 
half-bred savage, ignorant, fierce and superstitious; that 
such discordant elements would not coalesce, being not 
sufficiently advanced in civilization, but soon fall into civil 
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anarchy, and suffer its consequent degradation ; while Eng- 
land could reap no mercantile advantage, as such a state di- 
minished security of life and property, which must injure all 
commercial relations ; and that any interference on our part to 
promote the premature separation from Spain would fix on us 
a heavy responsibility. The only observation necessary to be 
made on this subject is, that about this time a mania com- 
menced in England, for cramming constitutions down the 
throats of other nations, with the same good intentions, and 
with equal wisdom, as induced the Brobdignag Monkey to 
cram poor Gulliver. Most of them rejected the premature 
dose, particularly (some time after) Sicily, where the parlia- 
ment met, and the first night discussed the subjects brought 
before them with calmness; at the second meeting the dis- 
cussions became animated, and the interruptions of the 
speakers numerous; at the third meeting the discussions be- 
came disputes and ended in a general fight, in which the 
numerous combatants were all opposed to one another, and 
fought with a general fury never exceeded in the county of 
Tipperary. Being weary, the combat ceased, and the sena- 
torial gladiators, with bloody noses, black eyes, bruises and 
diminished locks, returned to their seats, and unanimously 
voted that such a constitution as the English had sent them 
was only fit for blackguards, that they rejected it, and would 
have a gentlemanly despotism. 

We must now return and add a few words on the super- 
session of his Grace, as Commander-in-Chief, by Sir Hew 
Dalrymple ; Sir H. Burrard, second in command; Sir John 
Moore, Mackenzie Fraser, Lord Paget, &c. Not one word 
of murmur is stated to have escaped him, and he wrote as 
follows to Lord Castlereagh :— 

‘*H.M.S. Donegal, 1st of August, 1808. 

“* Pole and Burghersh have apprised me of the arrangements for the future 
command of this army; and the former has informed me of your kindness 
towards me, of which I have experienced so many instances, that I can 
never doubt it in any case. All that I can say upon that subject is, that 
whether I am to command the army or not, or am to quit it, I shall do 
my best to secure its success; and you may depend upon it, I shall not 
hurry the operations, or commence them one moment sooner than they 
ought to be commenced, in order that I may acquire the credit of the suc- 


cess,” 
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t Very fortunately for his Grace, the actual supersession 
did not take place for five weeks after, so that he superin- 
tended the disembarkation of the army, which occupied from 
the 1st to the 5th of August in Mondego Bay. On the 14th 
the affair of the advanced post at Rolica opened the cam- 
paign, which his Grace designates as “ unpleasant because it 
“was quite useless ; and was occasioned contrary to orders 
* solely by the imprudence of the officer, and the dash and 
“eagerness of the men.” This disobedience and imprudence 
cost the army a loss of 479 men, killed, wounded and missing, 
—a very serious act, and deserving much more severe repro- 
bation than the word ‘unpleasant’ conveys. It was perhaps 
useful as a preparation for the battle of Vimeiro, fought six 
days after. That victory was complete, and his Grace tells 
Lord Castlereagh that “It was impossible for troops to be- 
“have better than ours did ; we only wanted a few hundred 
“more cavalry to annihilate the French army,” as Sir Harry 
Burrard did not land till late in the day. Whatever results 
might have been gained by this victory over Junot, they were 
lost by the want of knowledge, vigour and decision of the officer 
who superseded his Grace, and which was fully proved at the 
Court of Inquiry on the Convention, though it might have been 
politically necessary not to condemn Sir H. Dalrymple publicly. 

That fact is also made evident by the following paragraph 
extracted from a letter to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, dated the day after the battle: — 

**I cannot say too much in favour of the troops; their gallantry and 
their discipline were equally conspicuous ; and I must add that this is the 
only action that I have ever been in, in which every thing passed as it was 
directed, and no mistake was made by any of the officers charged with its 
conduct. J think if General Hill’s brigade and the advanced guard had 
moved upon Torres Vedras as soon as it was certain that the enemy’s right had 
been defeated by our left, and our left had pursued their advantage, the enemy 
would have been cut off from Torres Vedras, and we should have been at Lisbon 
before him ; if, indeed, any French army had remained in Portugal. But Sir 
Harry Burrard, who was at this time upon the ground, still thought it advisable 
not to move from Vimeiro ; and the enemy made good their retreat to Torres 
Vedras.””—Vol. iv. p. 113. 

To Charles Stuart, Esq., his Grace writes, 

‘and if I had not been prevented, I should have pursued the enemy to 


Torres Vedras on that evening, and, in all probability, the whole would 
have been destroyed.” 
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Sir Harry Burrard having come to an anchor after his 
voyage, seemed inclined to moor where he was, and let the 
beaten enemy go where they pleased to recover their losses ; 
the following account of this attack of paralysis, given by his 
Grace to Lord Castlereagh, is perfect :— 

“Sir Harry did not land till late in the day in the midst of the attack, 
and he desired me to continue my own operations; and as far as I am 
personally concerned in the action, I was amply rewarded for any disap- 
pointment I might have felt in not having had an opportunity of bringing 
the service to a close, by the satisfaction expressed by the army, that the 
second and more important victory had been gained by their old General. I 
have also the pleasure to add that it has had more effect than all the argu- 
ments I could use to induce the General to move on, and I believe he will 
march to-morrow. Indeed if he does not, we shall be poisoned here by the 
stench of the dead and wounded ; or we shall starve, every thing in the 
neighbourhood being already eaten up.”—Vol. iv. p. 115. 


The Indian General, who had been superseded, had now 
measured his strength with one of Napoleon’s favourite generals, 
and thus given unquestionable proof, that it was by no means 
necessary he should be sent to a Prussian school; without 
that tuition he afterwards proved himself to be superior in 
strategy and in action to Soult, Victor, Mortier, Ney, Mas- 
sena, Marmont, Jourdan, Regnier, Sebastiani, Clausel, and 
many others, and lastly their Imperial Master,—without ever 
having been instructed in the stock and pigtail tactics of that 
school, whose generals from first to last were licked by the 
same generals who were beaten by the Duke of Wellington. 

The Convention of Cintra followed, of which we shall pre- 
sently speak. On the 19th of September, a short month after 
the victory of Vimeiro, his Grace sailed on leave for England, 
and reached London early in October. It is difficult to con- 
ceive, that contemptible party-politicians, in the lowest stage 
of morbid imbecility, should have declared that “a victim 
was necessary to appease the irritated feelings of the nation,” 
and actually selected the victor of Assye and Vimeiro as that 
victim! The government he had served so truly and so nobly 
feared to defend him, and he was left to be offered up :—they 
little knew the high and dauntless nature of their intended 
quarry, and were soon after made to feel as the foolish and the 
malignant should feel. The persecution was supported by 
the highest personages in the kingdom, His Grace was neg- 
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lected by the Regent, who had never spoken to him since 
his return from Portugal. If his Royal Highness forgot his 
duty, the Duke of Wellington did not omit what was due to 
his Prince, and paid his respects by writing his name in the 
visitors’ book, even after the marked neglect. It was sub- 
sequently hinted to him, that his presence would not be re- 
quired at Court. His Grace gave no reply, but went to the 
very next levee, and paid his duty to his sovereign, who, 
we are told by an eye-witness, showed no gracious glad- 
ness at seeing his victorious general there, and that many a 
courtier kept his eyes averted. As an English gentleman, 
he did not choose to be virtually dictated to and tacitly in- 
sulted by the acid and fermenting dregs of an imbecile party- 
faction, who only altered their note when the overwhelming 
splendour of his victories drowned their inane and spiteful 
nonsense in one flood of glory. 

The result of the inquiry relative to the Convention of 
Cintra is too well known to require any comment. The 
masterly paper read by his Grace was, we are credibly in- ° 
formed, prepared by him in one night. It is remarkable for 
its perspicuity and circumspect adherence to the main points, 
leaving the opinions of the effect of not following up 
the victory of Vimeiro to be elicited from him by ques- 
tions. The simple truth appears to be, that the paralytic de- 
termination of Sir Harry Burrard not to follow up the vic- 
tory, made a convention the next best consequence; as it was 
better to get the French to evacuate Portugal, one of the 
main objects of our military aid, than to beat them out with 
the loss of men and treasure. It is clear that we might have 
dictated the terms of the Convention, and that we should 
have done so there can be no doubt, had his Grace been 
left to negotiate ; but he was only called on to sign a Conven- 
tion which was never ratified,—the language of which was 
afterwards modified without his knowledge. His signature 
was attached “by his Excellency’s desire. ‘ But,’ his Grace 
* adds in his letter to Lord Castlereagh, ‘1 could not consi- 
“der myself responsible, in any degree, for the terms in 
* ¢ which it was framed, or for any of its provisions.” Al- 
though his Grace might not have been responsible in the 
strictest sense, it must be remarked, that on the 23rd of Au- 
M2 
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gust his Grace handed to Sir Hew Dalrymple an astute me- 
morandum for the use of Lieut.-Colonel Murray, who was 
charged with the negotiation for the Convention, which 
rendered him an accessory on, certainly, a conviction of its 
utility in principle. His Majesty disapproved, notwithstand- 
ing the report of the Court of Inquiry, of the terms of the 
Convention, thus virtually censuring Sir Hew Dalrymple 
and those who actually concurred with that officer in draw- 
ing them up. 

The French army, under General Junot, were embarked 
in English vessels, and landed at La Rochelle on October 
the 8th :— 

“The British army being thus left disposable, the greater part of it was 
detached into Castile under the command of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Moore, and was joined on the Duero in December by an additional force 
from England, and which landed at Corufia. Inthe month of November, 
the French armies having been greatly reinforced, and the Spaniards ha- 
ving been successively defeated at Tudela and in other battles, the city of 
Madrid fell again into the hands of the enemy. Buonaparte, who had ar- 
rived to superintend in person the operations in Spain, directed, in the 
month of December, a combined movement of several corps, under the 
command of Marshal Soult, against the army under Sir John Moore, 
which consequently retreated into Galicia, and a battle took place on the 
16th of January, 1809, at Corufia, where Sir John Moore was killed in 
the hour of victory. In the meantime, Lieut.-General Sir J. Craddock had 
been appointed to the command of the British troops remaining in Portu- 
gal; and that country, after the battle of Corufta, again became the seat 
of military operations, Marshal Soult having invaded its northern pro- 
vinces from Galicia, and taken possession of Oporto on the 29th of March 
1809. Lisbon was consequently thrown into alarm; and the Regency, 
having urgently implored the aid and protection of the British nation, re- 
inforcements were directed to be embarked.” 

His Grace resigned his seat in Parliament and the secre- 
taryship for Ireland, and again assumed the command of our 
forces in Portugal. 

His Grace arrived at Lisbon on the 22nd of April, and 
immediately wrote, on the following day, to Sir John Crad- 
dock, Marshal Beresford and Mr. Frere. Previvus to his 
leaving England he had drawn up a “ Memorandum on 
the Defence of Portugal,” which will be found in vol. iv. 
page 261, and is one of the many examples of close reason- 
ing, and the adaptation of proper means to intended ends, 
with which these extraordinary volumes really teem, The 
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letter to Mr. Frere (our ambassador to the court of Spain) is 
of a more guarded character than to others holding high 
posts, and looks as if his Grace had seen through the fustian 
reports and notions of that patriotic, learned, but remarkably 
credulous and puzzle-headed person. As his Grace’s letter 
to Sir John Craddock contains matter. of similar character, 
but less detailed, we prefer extracting it to the longer one, 
more particularly as the subject is purely military :— 
“ Lisbon, 23rd of April, 1808. 

«My Dear Craddock,—Mr. Villiers will have informed you of my 
arrival here yesterday, and of the concurrence of my opinion with that 
which you appear to entertain in respect to the further movement to the 
northward. 

“TI conclude you will have determined to halt the army at Leyria. I 
think that before any farther steps are taken with regard to Soult, it would 
be desirable to consult the situation of Victor, how far he is enabled to 
make an attack upon Portugal, and the means of defence of the eastern 
frontier, while the British army shall be to the northward, and eventually 
the means of the defence of Lisbon and the Tagus, in case this attack 
should be made upon this country. All these subjects must have been 
considered by you, and I fear in no very satisfactory point of view, as you 
appear to have moved to the northward unwillingly ; and I should be glad 
to talk them over with you, in order to be able to consider some of them, 
and make various arrangements which can be made only here. I have 
asked Beresford also to come, if he should not deem his absence from the 
Portuguese troops, in their present state, likely to be disadvantageous to the 
Portuguese service, and I have desired him to let you know whether he 
will come or not. It might possibly also be more agreeable and conve- 
nient to you to see me here than with the army, and should this be the 
case, it would be a most desireable arrangement to meet you here: I beg, 
however, that you will consider this proposition only in a view to your 
own convenience and wishes. If you should come down, I should be 
much obliged to you if you would bring with you the adjutant- and quarter- 
master-generals, the chief engineer, the commanding officer of artillery, and 
the commissary-general,”’—Vol. iv. p. 266. 

The mistrust of his Grace peeps out in the concluding pa- 
ragraph of this letter, and the result proved, that in one in- 
stance at least it was not misplaced. On his being assured, 
that if he wished to move to the northward, the provisions, 
&c. &c. for the men were all ready in advance for so many 
days, he asked the Commissary-General, if he had the re- 
ceipts from the officers of his department for those provi- 
sions,— Oh, no, Sir, but I have given orders for the whole !” 
—“Orders for the whole—orders for provisions for an army 
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“ never fed the troops yet, and never will. Pray, Sir, see 
“ those orders promptly obeyed, and bring me the receipts.” 

No sooner had he re-assumed the command, than the ap- 
parent indecision of the line of operations ceased, and a series 
of strategic movements, preliminary to attacking Marshal 
Soult, were carried on, during which some stirring and in- 
teresting occurrences took place. 

His Grace’s letter of instructions to Major-General Mac- 
kenzie is worthy of the attention of every military man, and 
shows a knowledge of the topography of the country and the 
military value of the various posts, with a clearness and pre- 
cision which excites our wonder. Previous to the celebrated 
passage of the Douro and the fall of Oporto, his Grace held 
conferences with disaffected officers of the enemy, who made 
known to him the growing dissatisfaction of the French 
troops in the field, and of the country, at the nature of the 
Spanish invasion, and the misery inflicted by the conscrip- 
tion; the principal information was the known intention of 
Soult to declare himself king of Portugal. The extreme cau- 
tion of his Grace is exhibited in his conferences with these 
disaffected officers, while he said not one word to deter them 
from their intention of seizing Soult, and setting an example 
to the army to commence the overthrow of the imperial dy- 
nasty. One declaration of his Grace to them is charac- 
teristic, that he would on no account sanction, far less pro- 
pose as a ruse de guerre, any Portuguese inviting Soult to 
assume the title of King of Portugal, to induce him, by 
such means, to declare his known intention, as it would de- 
stroy the confidence of the Portuguese hitherto shown to- 
wards him. 

It does not appear that the strategic movements of Mar- 
shal Soult were marked by talent or even great energy in op- 
posing the passage of the Douro and holding Oporto. His 
Grace, in a letter to H. R. H. the Duke of York, thus refers 
to the fact :— 

‘* It is impossible to say what induced Soult to be so careless about the 
boats on the river, particularly near Oporto; or to allow us to land at all 
at a point so interesting to him as that which we occupied. I rather be- 
lieve we were too quick for him, and that he had not time to secure the 
boats on all the points necessary to protect the retreat of his corps.”— 
Vol. iv. p. 331. 
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To Viscount Castlereagh his Grace says,— 


“‘ The enemy took no notice of our collection of boats, or of the em- 
barkation of the troops, till after the first battalion (the Buffs) were landed, 
and had taken up their position, under the command of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Paget, on the opposite side of the river. They then commenced an 
attack upon them, with a large body of cavalry, infantry and artillery, 
under the command of Marshal Soult, which that corps most gallantly 
sustained, till supported successively by the 48th and 66th regiments be- 
longing to Major-General Hill’s brigade, and a Portuguese battalion, and 
afterwards by the first battalion of detachments belonging to Brigadier- 
General Stewart’s brigade.”—Vol. iv. p. 324. 


We read of mighty feats of ancient days; but as a matter 
of fact, we cannot call to memory anything, in point of exer- 
tion, which competes with the following, contained in the 
same letter :— 


**T cannot say too much in favour of the officers and troops. They 
have marched in four days over eighty miles of most difficult country, 
have gained many important positions, and have engaged and defeated 
three different bodies of the enemies’ troops.” 


Oporto was evacuated by Soult and taken possession of by 
his Grace, whose first act was one of humanity towards his 
beaten foes, and of care for the honour of the Portuguese, in 
the subjoined beautiful proclamation :— 


“Inhabitants of Oporto! The French troops having been expelled by 
the superior gallantry and discipline of the army under my command, I 
call upon the inhabitants of Oporto to be merciful to the wounded prison- 
ers. By the laws of war they are entitled to my protection, which I am 
determined to afford them, and it will be worthy of the generosity and 
bravery of the Portuguese nation not to revenge the injuries which have 
been done to them on those unfortunate persons, who can only be consi- 
dered as instruments in the hands of the more powerful, who are still in 
arms against us. I therefore call upon the inhabitants of this town to re- 
main peaceably in their dwellings; I forbid all persons, not military, to 
appear in the streets with arms; and I give notice, that I shall consider 
any person who shall injure any of the wounded or of the prisoners, as 
guilty of a breach of my orders.” 


The defeat of Soult was so complete, that his Grace, 
writing to Mr. Villiers, says,— 

“* He has lost everything, cannon, ammunition, baggage, military chest, 
and his retreat is, in every respect, even in weather, a pendant for the re- 
treat to Corufia. If I do not overtake him or intercept him, I shall at 
least have forced him into Galicia, in a state so crippled that he can do 
no harm ; and he may be destroyed by Romana, if he has any force at all.” 
—Vol. iv. p. 341. 
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To land, to resume command, to plan, arrange, order, di- 
rect, march, fight continually, cross a great river, capture an 
important town, gain a great victory, pursue a flying and 
routed army, and clear a kingdom of invaders in three weeks, 
—to correspond, at the same time, with princes, commanders- 
in-chief, ministers at home and abroad, generals of division, 
commissaries, financiers, admirals, captains and private friends, 
exceeds belief; and unless the documents were incontestable, 
the facts historical, it would require the greatest credulity to 
Suppose it anything but romance. Yet in the performance 
there is not the slightest appearance of hesitation or hurry: 
the whole—and to judge of what it actually consisted, the 
portion of the fourth volume detailing the operations must 
be read—seems to have gone on with the velocity and cer- 
tainty of an immense piece of machinery. 

Every step now increases in interest and complexity ; but 
the various difficulties, obstacles, annoyances, disappoint- 
ments, delays, must be touched on to exemplify the character 
of the great hero of these extraordinary memoirs, who, amidst 
a Marlestroom of distracting annoyances, great and small, never 
loses either his coolness of head, his decision, or the clear 
progress of his preconceived line of operations, merely varied 
in accordance with temporary occurrences. We are not pa- 
negyrists of either the leader or his soldiers; and as we look 
on war as a curse of God, so will we ever hold its horrors 
up to execration. No commander was ever more prompt to 
conquer and to save than the Duke of Wellington; no one 
ever attempted more strenuously to confine all actual warfare 
to those operations on which the results of the war depended ; 
no man was ever more strict in restraining plunder and vio- 
lence; and yet even he was unable to stop it entirely, and 
often breaks out with indignant bitterness at the barbarism 
both of the enemy and of his own troops. It must be re- 
membered, that the French were invaders and aggressors— 
our army allies of the invaded and oppressed. The atrocities of 
invaders have been, and as long as the accursed game continues 
will be, little better than the riot of devils incarnate; but so 
epidemic is the reckless ferocity, that for the sake of placing 

one of the prominent and ruthless diseases of armies in bold 
relief, we shall quote his Grace’s account of the atrocious 
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conduct of the French in juxta-position with similar accounts 
of his own army. Writing, on the retreat of Soult, to Viscount 
Castlereagh, his Grace’s words are,— 

“Their soldiers have murdered and plundered the peasantry at their 
pleasure; and I have seen many persons hanging in the trees by the sides 
of the road, executed for no reason I could learn, excepting that they have 
not been friendly to the French invasion and usurpation of the govern- 
ment of their country ; and the route of their column, on their retreat, 
could be traced by the smoke of the villages to which they set fire.”— 
Vol. iv. p. 344. 


In the same month his Grace thus describes to Mr. Vil- 
liers the conduct of his own soldiers : 

“*T have long been of opinion, that a British army could bear neither 
success nor failure, and I have had manifest proofs of the truth of this 
opinion in the first of its branches in the recent conduct of the soldiers of 
this army. They have plundered the country most terribly, which has 
given me the greatest concern. The Town-Major of Lisbon, if he has the 
orders, will show you, if you wish to read them, those that I have given 
out upon this subject. They have plundered the people of bullocks, among 
other property, for what reason I am sure I do not know, except it be, as 
I understand is their practice, to sell them to the people again,” —Vol. iv. 
p» 374. 


A month after, his Grace writes to Colonel Donkin in bit- 
terness of heart on the same subject, which “ gave him the 
greatest pain,” and a provost-marshal is ordered to Castello 
Branco, whom “he hopes the Colonel will not fail to make 
use of ;” he rebukes most sternly the commanding officers, 
threatens to report them and their regiments to the King, and 
so bad was their conduct, and so “scandalous the number of 
“men absent, that he orders the muster-roll to be called every 
“hour from sunrise till eight, and commands the attendance 
“of officers as well as men.” His Grace has been called 
stern, severe, an iron man,—the very highest and most manly 
qualities when atrocities perpetrated against the helpless, the 
women, the oppressed they came to deliver from the hands of 
their enemies, are to be suppressed. Who ever condemns the 
destroyer of pirates or banditti? The only difference between 
those miscreants and the ruthless plunderers of an army is, 
that the former profess openly their occupation, the latter 
perpetrate their villanies under the mask of alliance and the 
character of protectors. In a letter to Viscount Castlereagh 
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his Grace expresses himself with force, and evidently under 
the feeling of deep annoyance :— 

“It is impossible to describe to you the irregularities and outrages com- 
mitted by the troops. They are never out of the sight of their officers, I 
may almost say never out of sight of the commanding officers of their 
regiments, and the general officers of the army, that outrages are not 
committed ; and notwithstanding the pains which I take, of which there 
will be ample evidence in my orderly book, not a post or a courier comes 
in, not an officer arrives from the rear of the army, that does not bring me 
accounts of outrages committed by the soldiers who have been left behind 
on the march, having been sick, or having straggled from their regiments, 
or who have been left in hospitals. We have a provost marshal, and no 
less than four assistants. I never allow a man to march with the bag- 
gage. I never leave an hospital without a number of officers and non- 
commanding officers proportionable to the number of soldiers; and never 
allow a detachment to march, unless under the command of an officer ; 
and yet there is not an outrage of any description, which has not been 
committed on a people who have uniformly received us as friends, by sol- 
diers who never yet, for one moment, suffered the slightest want or the 
smallest privation. 

“In the first place I am convinced that the law is not strong enough to 
maintain discipline in an army upon service.” 


The sequent observations on Courts-Martial and the regard- 
lessness of the men for their oaths, and the remedies pro- 
posed, are the results of reflection and experience, conveyed 
in the clearest style. But we differ from his Grace in prin- 
ciple; the officers swear to judge according to the evidence, 
the only protection of the soldier against oppression, and 
even that a slight one. After saying that there are two incite- 
ments to officers, the fear of punishment and the hope of re- 
ward, and showing the difficulty of convicting an officer so 
as to ensure his punishment, his Grace adds the following 
striking sentence :— 

“ As for the other incitement to officers to do their duty zealously, there 
is no such thing. We who command the armies of the country, and who 
are expected to make exertions greater than those made by the French 
armies,—to march, to fight, and to keep our troops in health and in disci- 
pline,—have not the power of rewarding, or promising a reward for a single 
officer of the army; and we deceive ourselves, and those who are placed 
under us, if we imagine that we have that power, or if we hold out to them 
that they shall derive any advantage from the exertion of it in their favour.’ 
—Vol. iv. p. 435. 


In addition to all these disgusting accounts of plundering 
and murdering, long and minute letters were written on 
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Courts-Martial upon offenders, which from their analytical 
character must have occupied time and attention, and which 
are master-pieces of reasoning. A memorandum of queries, 
on the replies to which the future movements depended, is 
alone a military lesson which every soldier would do well to 
copy, as an example of what a leader should ask and know 
that he may do his duty. 

It must not be supposed that there was only glory, joy, and 
victory, a flying enemy, and a population pouring forth bless- 
ings on their deliverers. That is the poetry of war, not the 
reality ; it is much sterner stuff, far more matter of fact. We 
have read that, after Vimeiro, Sir Henry Burrard came to an 
anchor instead of making all sail in chase, and nearly poisoned 
the army with the stench of the dying and the wounded, and 
threatened them with starvation. What was the addition to 
the glory and honour when the chase after Soult was given 
over? His Grace says “the weather was terrible : the troops 
have no shoes to their feet, and we have no bread.”—Vol. iv. 
p. 345. To that was added actual distress for money. The 
merchants of Oporto would only lend 10,000/., of whom the 
Duke thus writes to Mr. Villiers :— 

“‘T really believe that I saved for them property for which they will get 
a hundred times that amount: and if I had waited to attack Soult till I 
had had money sufficient to render this loan unnecessary (for which I may 


wait the next time my assistance is wanted), the expence of the support of 
his army would have been ten times the amount.”—Vol. iv. p. 383. 


The difficulty of cashing even treasury bills was so great, 
that his Grace actually marched on the campaign which we 
have just passed with ten thousand pounds! and observes, 
when mentioning it to Mr. Villiers, that “ If we are to carry 
on the war in this country, money must be sent from Eng- 
land.” To Mr. Huskisson he writes in the same month, 
saying, “The distress of which I gave you a sketch in my 
“ last letter, has been aggravated by its continuance, and by an 
* accumulation of debt, for all our supplies from that period to 
“this.” When his Grace was ready to prosecute the war, and 
the season was most favourable, he tells Mr. Villiers in June, 
“T should begin immediately, but I cannot venture to stir 
“without money. The army is two months in arrear; we 
“are over head and ears in debt everywhere; and I cannot 
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“ venture into Spain without paying what we owe, at least in 
“this neighbourhood, and giving a little money to the troops.” 
The Duke is not only harassed by the want of money for him- 
self, but he tells Lord Castlereagh, “There are debts besides 
“of Sir John Moore’s army still due in Spain, which I am 
“ called on to pay.” 

What has been enumerated as transpiring in three weeks 
is not one-tenth of all he had to endure, arrange, discuss and 
decide. The officers who had taken temporary commissions 
in the Portuguese army, and the officers of the English army, 
now began to squabble about precedence, and his Grace was 
directly appealed to; he enters with earnestness and his 
usual ability into the question, and observes to Mr. Villiers,— 

“If military rank and pre-eminence is an object (and it is an object on 
service in the field against the enemy or it is none at all), these officers are 
injured by the temporary supersession of themselves by their juniors in 
the British service ; and all I ask is either that British officers entering the 
Portugese service shall serve in the same rank which they hold in that of 
his Majesty, or, if superior rank should be given to them in the Portuguese 
service, it should be understood that when they meet British officers of 
superior British rank to themselves, they are to receive their orders.”’—Vol. 
iv. p. 370. 

At length his Grace’s patience is so tried on the subject, 


that he exclaims,— 

“‘T wish to God, Beresford would resign his English Lieutenant-gene- 
ral’s rank. It is inconceivable the embarrassment and ill blood which it 
occasions. It does him no good; and if the army was not most success- 
ful, this very circumstance would probably bring us to a stand-still.”” 


His Grace shows his correct and high ideas on the ques- 
tion, whether, first, the navy ought to share in the prizes 
captured at Oporto; secondly, whether they ought to be con- 
sidered prizes at all. The first he settles in the affirmative, if 
there be a right to any prizes, because the frigates in the 
offing prevented the vessels from escaping; the second he 
concludes by saying, that neither the navy nor army had any 
right to it, and however convenient his share might be to 
him, that he should be very “ unwilling to be instrumental in 
“ forwarding such a claim, if it is to have the effect of putting 
“our friends out of temper with us.” Subsequently he 


speaks strongly against the claim. 
The letters of this period to Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
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Villiers, relative to giving safe conduct and future support 
to the planner of the intended revolt,—because the plot was 
discovered through his acquiescing in the request of an 
English officer, and coming to the English army, and because 
had it succeeded it would have accelerated the fall of Napo- 
leon,—show much consideration for a man whom he could 
not admire or esteem. This officer was convicted on an 
English sea-passport being found on him, and was shot on 
his return to France. His Grace’s reprimand to a young 
Marquis, under arrest for breach of duty, is beautifully and 
elegantly written, and should be read. Being solicited to 
promote a young man in the Commissariat, he replies, “ Be- 
* sides, with every sense of Mr. ’*s merits, I must have 
“a longer experience of them, and a better opportunity of 
“ comparing them with the merits of others, than I have had 
“in the short period since the troops took the field.” To 
crown all these avocations, his Grace had to contend with old 
Cuesta’s ignorance and obstinacy, which was the proximate 
cause of his falling back after the battle of Talavera. 

We have given the foregoing outline of three or four weeks’ 
work as a pendant to the three weeks before, and up to, the 
rout of Soult, that the reader may have some idea of the in- 
cessant toil, the ceaseless mental labour, the trials of patience, 
temper and every feeling such a commander must endure ; 
and to illustrate his character by showing from irrefutable 
documents the manner in which every incident was met, every 
question answered, and subjects of great difficulty and im- 
portance discussed ;—they seem, from his Memorandum of 
Queries, to his reprimand of the young Marquis, as nearly 
approaching to perfection as could be expected from a frail 
and erring mortal. 

No portion of the work has attracted our attention more 
than the unruffied manner in which his Grace meets the 
impracticable temper, the perverse obstinacy and intractable 
ignorance in all military strategy of Cuesta, and at last gets 
him into ground before Talavera, where ditches and olive 
grounds protected him, but from which he dared not order 
him to attack the enemy’s flank, though the roads were 
adapted for it, because the troops were undisciplined, and if 
they had been broken would cause the destruction of the 
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army. Notwithstanding the old man’s perplexing movements, 
which must have kept his Grace in watchfulness and doubt, 
he says, like himself,— 

“Nothing shall prevent me from carrying into execution the arrange- 
ments which I settled with General Cuesta when I had the pleasure of 
seeing him, although to do so will be attended with the greatest incon- 
venience, on account of the deficiency of the means of transport, which I 
then hoped this country and Ciudad Rodrigo would have afforded: but I 
think it but justice to the army under my command, and to his Majesty, to 
determine that I shall undertake no new operations till I shall have been 
supplied with the means of transport which the army requires; and but 
fair and candid towards General Cuesta to announce to him this determi- 
nation at the earliest moment. The British army does not require much 
assistance of this description; none for the baggage of individuals ; and 
what is wanted, is to be applied solely to the transport of provisions, am- 
munition, money, and medical stores. All countries in which an army is 
acting, are obliged to supply those means ; and if the people of Spain are 
unable, or unwilling, to supply what the army requires, I am afraid they 
must do without its services.” 

At that period, in England, flaming speeches flowed from 
the lips of orators, uninformed writers exhausted all the 
superlative epithets of our language, and poets soared on the 
wings of fancy in describing the enthusiasm of the Spaniards, 
their disinterestedness to our troops, the abundance of pro- 
visions brought to the camps, and the numbers of their armies. 
Unfortunately, the whole was on paper, no one in the cam- 
paign ever found the reality ; even their armies, after eighteen 
months’ invasion, amounted to about 80,000 ill-clothed and 
worse-disciplined men. A day or two before the battles near 
Talavera, his Grace writes, “ We are still in great distress for 
“ provisions, which I do not see any very early prospect of 
“relieving.” This misconduct was aggravated by its hy- 
pocrisy and heartless selfishness, and his Grace says to Mr. 
Frere, “It is ridiculous to pretend that the country cannot 
“supply our wants. The French army is well fed, and the 
“ soldiers who are taken, in good health, and well supplied 
“with bread, of which, fndeed, they left a small magazine 
“behind them.” In the same letter it is remarked, “This 
“is a rich country in corn, in comparison with Portugal.”— 
“ The Spanish army has plenty of everything, and we alone, 
“upon whom everything depends, are actually starving.” 
In short, the jealousy, ignorance, and self-sufficiency of the 
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Spaniards constituted an unceasing source of injury to their 
cause, and of annoyance and distress to the British commander 
and his troops ; and in nine cases out of ten, their co-operation 
in the field was of no real use. The troops were not organized, 
the officers inefficient, the generals without talent. Perhaps 
Spain is one of the few countries that produced not one great 
man, either as a statesman or a warrior, during a time, when, 
if there had been any among them, they had the fairest op- 
portunity of bringing their talents into action. We advert to 
those facts to show that the difficulties his Grace had to con- 
tend with, were enough to have chilled his steady ardour, by 
creating disgust and distrust instead of it, and because even 
yet there are erroneous opinions on the subject existing among 
the English people. 

The desperate battle of Talavera, which his Grace tells Mar- 
shal Beresford was “the hardest fighting he ever was a party 
to,” where he was twice hit, once on the shoulder and once 
through his coat, was sustained almost wholly by our troops, 
very few of Cuesta’s army being engaged. The enemy was 
commanded by Joseph Buonaparte in person, and consisted 
of the corps of Victor, Jourdan and Sebastiani. The victory 
was positive, and twenty pieces of cannon were taken; but 
this battle led to no result, as the Spaniards, not guarding, as 
was agreed upon, the pass in the mountains which separate 
Castille and Estremadura, the corps of Ney and Soult came 
from Salamanca by the route of the Puerto de Bafios. The 
advance to Talavera would not have been made, had it been sup- 
posed that an almost impregnable pass would have been left 

‘open, after it was said to be guarded, and therefore the dreadful 
carnage of that battle may be laid to the charge of Spain. As 
the different corps of French were bearing down on the rear, 
flank and communications of the English army, his Grace re- 
tired behind the Tagus, and subsequently retrograded to the 
Guadiana. The old Spanish apophthegm might have justly 
applied in that case: “The Lord deliver me from my friends, 
I will take care of myself against my enemies.” The account 
of the battle written to Lord Castlereagh is simple and clear ; 
the memorandum relating to the strategy and movements, 
short and ingenuous. 

As, in the sequel of the work, the shameless conduct of 
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the Spanish people, to his Grace personally and to the whole 
army, is frequently complained of, it will be ds well to give 
his Grace’s letter to Mr. Frere immediately after the battle 
at Talavera, to convey a clear idea of the cold-hearted indif- 
ference and ingratitude of that people, and their idiotic ex- 
pectations that armies were to fight and march without sy- 
stem, rest, means of transport or provisions, as described by 


poets and other unearthly kind of people :— 
“«* Talavera de la Reyna, July 31st, 1809. 


** Sir,—I have the honour to inclose the copy of a letter which I have 
received from Don Martin de Garay, upon which I request of you to con- 
vey to him the following observations : 

“I shall be very much obliged to him if he will understand, that I have 
no authority, nay, that I have been directed not to correspond with any of 
the Spanish ministers ; and I request, that he will in future convey to me 
through you the commands which he may have for me. I am convinced, 
that I shall then avoid the injurious and uncandid misrepresentations of 
what passes, which Don Martin de Garay has more than once sent to me, 
apparently with the view of placing on the records of his government state- 
ments of my actions and conduct which are entirely inconsistent with the 
truth, and to which statements I have no regular means of replying. 

** As soon as my line of march into Spain was determined on, which you 
and Don Martin de Garay are aware was not till a very late period, I sent 
to procure means of transport and other supplies in the places in which I 
considered it most likely I should get them, namely, Plasencia, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Gata, Bejar, &c.; and as soon as I had found that I had failed, 
I wrote to General O’Donogue on the 16th of July, a letter, of which you 
have, and of which I know the Government have, a copy, in which I told 
him, that as I had not received the assistance I required, 1 could undertake 
for no more than the first operation, which I had settled with General 
Cuesta in my interview with him on the 11th. I¢ is therefore an unfounded 
assertion, that the first account that the Government received of my intentions 
not to undertake any new operations, was when they heard that I had left 
General Cuesta alone to pursue the enemy. 

“* The statement is not true; for although I disapproved of General 
Cuesta’s advance of the 24th and 25th, which I knew would end as it did, 
I did support it with two divisions of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, 
which covered his retreat to the Alberche on the 26th, and his passage of 
that river on the 27th ; and supposing the assertion to have been true, and 
that General Cuesta was exposed to be attacked by the enemy when alone, 
it was his fault and not mine; and I had given him fair notice, not only 
by my letter of the 16th of July, but frequently afterwards, that I could 
do no more. It is not a difficult matter for a gentleman in the situation of 
Don Martin de Garay to sit down in his cabinet and write his ideas of 
glory which would result from driving the French through the Pyrenees ; 
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and I believe there is no man in Spain who has risked so much, or who 
has sacrificed so much, to effect that object as I have. 

*« But I wish that Don Martin de Garay, or the gentlemen of the Junta, 
before they blame me for not doing more, or impute to me beforehand the 
probable consequences of the blunders or the indiscretion of others, would 
either come or send here somebody ¢o satisfy the wants of our half-starved 
army, which, although they have been engaged for two days, and have defeated 
twice their numbers, in the service of Spain, have not bread to eat. It is 
positively a fact, that during the last seven days the British army have not 
received one-third of their provisions ; that at this moment there are nearly 
four thousand wounded soldiers dying in the hospital in this town from 
want of common assistance and necessaries, which any other country in 
the world would have given to its enemies; and that I can get no assist- 
ance of any description from the country. I cannot prevail on them even 
to bury the dead carcasses in the neighbourhood, the stench of which will 


destroy themselves as well as us. 
«I cannot avoid feeling these circumstances ; and the Junta must see, 


that unless they and the country make a great exertion to support and 
supply the armies, to which the invariable attention, and the exertion of 
every man, and the labour of every beast in the country ought to be di- 
rected, the bravery of the soldiers, their Josses and their success, will only 
make matters worse, and increase our embarrassment and distress. 

“* I positively will not move, nay, more, I will disperse my army, till I 
am supplied with provisions and means of transport as I ought to be.” — 
Vol. v. p. 547. 

Every syllable of that letter breathes the indignation of 
wounded honour at a nation’s mean-spirited ingratitude to 
the army which had displayed the greatest valour, and had 
profusely shed their blood against invaders, led on by the 
usurper of the Spanish throne. There is no record in history 
of an instance of such atrocious inhumanity; and it perhaps 
may have been the latent cause of our soldiers looking upon 
the Spaniards as enemies when they afterwards re-captured, by 
storm, some of their fortified cities. After the battle of Ta- 
lavera the Spaniards stole the arms and accoutrements of the 
dead and wounded English, and took possession of all the 
horses which had strayed when their riders were knocked 
down; but the Duke knew them by their.“ short tails,” and 
required them to be restored ! 

The whole of the correspondence of that eventful pe- 
riod is tinctured, and well it might be, with suppressed vex- 
ation at losing the advantages which might have been 
obtained: his Grace thus writes to the late Duke of Rich- 
mond :— 

VOL. X.—N°®, XIX. N 
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** Since I wrote to you last the enemy have introduced a large corps, 
supposed to be 30,000 men, into our rear, by Banos and Plasencia; in 
consequence of which, and a train of mismanagement by the Spaniards, 
we have been obliged to withdraw, and to take up the defensive line of the 
Tagus.” 

In another letter to Lord Castlereagh he says, 

“I should certainly get the better of everything, if I could manage 
General Cuesta; but his temper and disposition are so bad, that that is 
impossible.” 

With heavy heart he left 1500 of his wounded men be- 
hind, Cuesta having marched from Talavera, apprehensive of 
being cut off from the English army, when his holding his 
position there to the last was the “ security” his Grace had 
depended on for the gradual removal of those men. Every 
resource having failed, and the enemy bearing down on all 
sides, he left that hard-won field and all that might have been 
gained for Spain, and by its influence for other realms: he 
thus describes his situation to the Duke of Richmond :— 

** Starvation has produced such dire effects upon the army, we have 
suffered so much, and have received so little assistance from the Spaniards, 
that I am at last compelled to move back into Portugal to look for subsist- 
ence. There is no enemy in our front of any consequence: Ney is gone 
back into Castile; Soult is at Plasencia; Mortier at Oropesa, Arzobispo 
and Navalmoral; Victor’s corps is divided, being half of it at Talavera, 
and half in La Mancha with Sebastiani. They cannot say we are com- 
pelled to go therefore by the enemy, but by a necessity created by the 
neglect of the Spaniards of our wants.” 


However various the mental occupations of his Grace were, 
it may be observed, that unless it is forced again upon his 
notice, he seldom recapitulates, but seems to consider a mat- 
ter ended, and the next affair to be settled in the same de- 
cided manner,—which aided materially the dispatch of busi- 
ness. At the same period that all those harassing occur- 
rences were transpiring, we read his decision that 
** the soldiers of the army have permission to go to mass, so far as this; 
they are forbidden to go into the churches during divine service, unless 
they go to assist in the performance of divine service. I could not do 
more ; for, in point of fact, soldiers cannot, by law, attend the celebration 
of mass, excepting in Ireland. The thing now stands exactly as it ought; 
any man may go to mass who chooses, and nobody makes any inquiry 
about it.” 


There is an elaborate letter on camp-kettles, in which his 
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Grace, like Uncle Toby, remarks, “ there is much to be said 
on both sides of the question,” and that, “ In deciding upon 
“ this question, much depends upon the care which officers 
“ take of their men, and the degree of minute attention which 
“ they give to their wants;” and then concludes his argu- 
ment with, “ Upon the whole, therefore, I prefer the iron 
* kettles to the tin for general purposes; but I have no ob- 
“ jection to try the latter in some of our best regiments, in 
“order to see how the experiment may answer.”! Soon 
after he addresses the Commissary-General, complaining 
that he has observed that regiments have seized on the 
Seville carts, which they are using for their own purposes, 
and in all probability we shall lose their services from hard 
and bad usage! The tin-kettle and cart discussions in no- 
wise interfere with the most important considerations; and 
his Grace, with equal readiness, discusses in a masterly letter 
the propriety of prudential measures being taken to secure, 
in the Tagus, a sufficient number of coppered transports to 
secure the re-embarkation of the British army in case of ne- 
cessity, without exciting any unnecessary alarm in the minds 
of the Portuguese; and ends his letter to Lord Castlereagh 
with the words implying the first official indication of forti- 
fying the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras: “I hope, in a 
* short time, to be able to make a report on the defence of 
* Portugal, which will be satisfactory to Government.” 

On the same day on which the commissary is warned about 
the ill-treatment and seizure of the Seville carts, his Grace 
writes a memorandum to Mr. Villiers on the state of the 
army; the military position of it with regard to the enemy ; 
the nature and organization of the armies of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and other great subjects, which no other man in his 
army could have penned. A few days later, the celebrated 
memorandum to Colonel Fletcher, the commanding officer of 
the engineers, appears, giving to that officer the clearest di- 
rections for his preliminary labours on the lines of Torres 
Vedras. It is to be regretted that they are too long to in- 
sert, because they are deeply interesting. It was, in his 
Grace’s opinion, necessary to have at once a base of future 
operations and a defence of the Tagus and Lisbon, which 
were to be obtained by fortifying that important position, which 
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the French had not perceived, and subsequently hardly sus- 
pected. It was a measure which, two years before, had oc- 
cupied his Grace’s attentive consideration, and was carried 
into execution the first favourable opportunity. It has been 
considered one of the most consummate proofs of military 
talent, and the means of continuing the war against the com- 
bined armies of France. We shall not attempt a description 
of these celebrated lines, but refer the curious reader and the 
military student to Jones’s well-known work, and to the re- 
port of the operations of the Royal Engineers. 

The following rebuke shows how sincerely his Grace de- 
sired that the manners of gentlemen should be united to the 
conduct of soldiers in the field, and that no ill-bred indiscre- 
tions should diminish the respect entertained for their valour. 
We insert it as being characteristic of the Duke, as well as 
to continue the graphic delineations of the various occupa- 
tions of a commander on a campaign :— 


*« Lisbon, October 26th, 1809. 

** My dear Sir,—I am concerned to be obliged to inform you, that it has 
been mentioned to me, that the British officers who are in Lisbon are in 
the habit of going to the theatres, where some of them conduct themselves 
in an improper manner, much to the annoyance of the public, and to the 
injury of the proprietors and of the performers. I cannot conceive for 
what reason the officers of the British army should conduct themselves at 
Lisbon in a manner which would not be permitted in their own country, 
is contrary to rule and custom in this country, and is permitted in none 
where there is any regulation or decency of behaviour. 

“The officers commanding regiments, and the superior officers, must 

take measures to prevent a repetition of the conduct adverted to, and of 
the consequent complaints which I have received; or I must take mea- 
sures which shall effectually prevent the character of the army and of the 
British nation from suffering by the misconduct of a few. 
_ “ The officers of the army can have nothing to do behind the scenes, 
and it is very improper that they should appear upon the stage during the 
performance. They must be aware that the English public would not bear 
either the one or the other, and I see no reason why the Portuguese pub- 
lic should be worse treated. 

“*T have been concerned to see officers with their hats on upon the stage 
during the performance, and to hear of the riots and outrages which some 
of them have committed behind the scenes; and I can only repeat, that if 
this conduct should be continued, I shall be under the necessity of adopt- 
ing measures to prevent it, for the credit of the army and the country.” 


In November his Grace visited Seville and Cadiz, and was 
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consequently enabled to communicate with his brother, the 
Marquess of Wellesley, previous to the return of that noble- 
man to England, and to inspect the position and works 
of Cadiz, so as to judge how far he could calculate on its 
means of defence in the tedious campaign which he antici- 
pated. His letter to Lord Liverpool, who had succeeded 
Lord Castlereagh as Secretary of State, dated Badajoz, No- 
vember 14th, 1809, (vol. v. page 274,) is a master-piece, whe- 
ther considered as a state-document, embracing the subjects 
of security of embarkation in case of defeat—the probable in- 
crease of force from the suspension of war in Germany—the 
possibility, notwithstanding that occurrence, of holding Por- 
tugal—the strength and composition of the armies necessary 
for that service—the annual expense to this country—the 
financial condition of Portugal, and her future monetary pro- 
spects—the causes of defalcation of her revenue, and the rea- 
sons for our assisting her in the hour of need—even the cal- 
culations of the expense of re-embarking the horses; or as a 
specimen of composition. Its terseness reminds us of the 
style of the late learned Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, and the easy elegance of that which has been attained 
by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, by the light of the 
midnight lamp. The Duke of Wellington will hereafter be 
quoted as one of the greatest masters of the English lan- 
guage; but of this hereafter. 

That the departments of the British were very incomplete 
appears in almost every page. The removal, at the public 
expense, of the officers who had gained some experience, to 
first battalions in other quarters of the globe, gave his Grace 
great vexation, as they were replaced by others without ex- 
perience. The medical department was so inadequate, that 
in a letter to Lord Liverpool are these words: “ It is besides 
“very necessary that some effectual measures should be 
“ taken to increase the medical staff, not with gentlemen of 
“ yank, but with hospital mates.” Our surprise is greatly 
increased upon reading,—* Indeed, one of the reasons which 
“ induced me to cross the Tagus on the 4th of August, instead 
“ of attacking Soult, was the want of surgeons to the army, 
“all being employed with the hospitals, and there being 
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“ scarcely one for each brigade ; and if we had had an action, 
“we should not have been able to dress our wounded.” ! 
All these facts are matters worthy of reflection; and while 
the manner in which they are met, remedied and dealt with, 
increases our estimation of the man, it is a lesson to us not 
to lay the flattering unction of being faultless to our minds, 
or to suppose, that, even now, our army is, in its whole or- 
ganization, near perfection. 

While paying unceasing attention to the affairs of his own 
army, and taking at the same time the most skilful steps for 
keeping possession of the country, and the most prudential, 
in case of being compelled to re-embark, his mind is called 
on to consider the state of the Spanish armies. The con- 
summate folly of Areyzaga, the vexatious movements of 
Duque del Parque, and Duque de Albuquerque, fill him 
with deep anxiety. He had said, and full well he knew it, 
that the Spanish armies 
** wanted the habits and spirit of soldiers,—the habits of command on one 
side, and of obedience on the other,—mutual confidence between officers 
and men; and above all, a determination in the superiors to obey the 
spirit of the orders they receive, let what will be the consequence, and the 
spirit to tell the true cause if they do not.” 


With that knowledge, his Grace had repeatedly recom- 
mended them to occupy strong posts with large bodies, so 
that they were safe; thus obtaining time to discipline the 
different branches, with opportunities of practising on the 
enemy, and occupying the French troops. That wise advice 
was scornfully rejected, and they all desired to fight on plains 
where “ defeat was as certain as the beginning of the battle.” 
Instead of acting, in their own country, in combination, 
whenever their front was clear they advanced without know- 
ing why, and on the approach of the enemy scampered back 
again without asking why, or whither they were going, and 
never bringing up on their retreat, even in a fortified town. 
The movements of all their generals were in defiance of the 
reasoning, entreaties and remonstrances of his Grace, and of a 
clear and unequivocal statement of the dreadful consequences 
of persevering in such proceedings ;—he showed them that 
they were placing themselves in the very position in which 
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he had been endangered by their not guarding the Puerto de 
Bafos, and that without the advantage of a victory. His 
Grace with unusual excitement says, 

«I feel so strongly the situation in which all these troops are involved, 
that if there were any means prepared to enable the army under my com- 
mand to cross the Tagus, and if there was the most distant chance that I 
should be able to subsist the army while engaged in this expedition, I 
should immediately put it in motion to endeavour to save the troops of 
our allies.” 

Almost all the evils his Grace had anticipated followed ; 
and that their forces were not annihilated arose, not from 
their own skill, celerity or strategy, but the want of skilful 
co-operation of the enemy. His Grace thus speaks of it to 
Colonel Malcolm, and displays his own chivalric bearing 
when surrounded by such difficulties :— 

“I have contrived, with the little British army, to keep everything in 
check since the month of August last; and if the Spaniards had not con- 
trived, by their own folly, and against my entreaties and remonstrances, to 
lose an army in La Mancha about a fortnight ago, I think we might have 
brought them through the contest. As it is, however, I do not despair. 
I have in hand a most difficult task, from which I may not extricate my- 
self; but I must not shrink from it. I command an unanimous army; I 
draw well with all the authorities in Spain and Portugal, and I believe I 
have the good wishes of the whole world. . In such circumstances one may 
fail, but it would be dishonourable to shrink from the task !” 

We are compelled, from the nature of the subject, not from 
want of information, to speak in more general terms than our 
feelings dictate, on the fact, that information of the move- 
ments, positions and effective force of the army, and many 
other particulars, were constantly communicated to persons 
of high rank and political consequence in England, through 
channels from which not a word should have flowed, even 
with the last gasp; and this information was confidentially 
repeated, under the influence of a leaky vanity, to frivolous 
politicians and chattering coteries, until it reached the paid 
spies of the journals, and was circulated in the newspapers 
for the information of the enemy. His Grace addressed 
Lord Liverpool on the subject, and subsequently complained 
in still more indignant terms of conduct so little removed 


from treason :— 
“* Badajoz, Nov. 21, 1809. 
** My Lord,—I beg to call your Lordship’s attention to the frequent para- 
graphs in the English newspapers, describing the position, the numbers, 
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the objects, and the means of attaining them possessed by the armies in 
Spain and Portugal. In some instances the English newspapers have ac- 
curately stated, not only the regiments occupying a position, but the num- 
ber of men fit for duty of which each regiment was composed ; and this 
intelligence must have reached the enemy at the same time that it did me, 
at a moment at which it was most important that he should not receive 
it. The newspapers have recently published an account of the defensive 
positions occupied by the different English and Portuguese corps, which 
certainly conveyed to the enemy the first knowledge he had of them; and 
I enclose a paragraph recently published, describing the line of operation 
I should follow in case of the occurrence of a certain event, the prepara- 
tions I had made for that operation, and where I had formed my maga- 
zines. It is not necessary to inquire in what manner the newspapers ac- 
quire this species of information ; but if the editors really feel an anxiety 
for the success of the military operations in the Peninsula, they will refrain 
from giving the information to the public, as they must know that their 
papers are read by the enemy, and that the information which they are 
desirous of conveying to their English readers is mischievous to the pub- 
lic, exactly in proportion as it is well-founded and correct. Your Lord- 
ship will be the best judge whether any other measures ought to be 
adopted to prevent the publication of this description of intelligence. I 
can only assure you, that it will increase materially the difficulty of all 
operations in this country.” 

The various accounts transmitted from these scribblers to 
their gossips at home, were of a motley character, but most 
of them of a nature to inflict pain on the Duke, and do 
injury to the cause. 

At page 347 of this fifth volume we find a paper called 
“Memorandum of Operations in 1809,” as at vol. viii. page 
494. we see two others for the years 1810 and 1811, which 
comprise in themselves his Grace’s own history of the de- 
fence of Portugal. We regret that their length precludes 
their being inserted. They appear to have been written with 
some particular object, and being dated at the end of each 
year, it is probable it was for the purpose of affording the 
Secretary of State the most accurate information of the past 
proceedings before the meeting of Parliament, giving refer- 
ences to official documents and authorities for which these 
memorandums were formed, in order to enable the minister 
to make his exposition to the country of the actual state of 


the war. 

His Grace considered Cadiz as a very important post, and 
thus expresses himself in a letter on the subject to Major- 
General Whittingham, vol. v. p. 387 :— 
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** having lately visited this famous fortress, I took an opportunity of look- 
ing at it, although not so much as I could have wished, or as I should 
have done, if I had not known that some of the inhabitants might have 
felt a jealousy of my curiosity.’ 

The political and moral effect of holding Cadiz were perhaps 
of even greater consequence than its possession in a military 
point of view. It occupied a considerable number of the 
enemy’s troops, afforded a harbour for our fleet, and kept 
up the spirits of the people. 

A very elaborate letter to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 
Viseu, Ist March, 1810, vol. v. p. 538, gives a clear view of 
the state and future prospects of Spain, the importance of 
fortifying Isla de Leon—otherwise Cadiz would be unable to 
resist the enemy; the necessity of continuing operations in 
Portugal; and on other important matters. This letter is so 
perfect that we are only deterred from quoting it by its 
length ; at the same time we call the attention of the reader to 
it as most worthy of his attention. Subsequently his Grace 
informs General Graham (now Lord Lyndoch), vol. vi. p. 
345, that minute accounts of the works at Isla for the de- 
fence of Cadiz, the calibre and bearing of the guns, their 
number and distance from each other, had been published in 
an English newspaper, and that it is evidently the report of 
some officer to his friends. Such proceedings are condemned 
by his Grace, and a general order issued to attempt their 
suppression. 

To have been impeded and trammeled by the self-sufficient 

obstinacy and ignorance of the governments and generals of 
the Portuguese and Spanish nations, appears enough to have 
been thrown on the shoulders of one man; but what will the 
present generation think who read, that, so virulent were 
party feelings in England, so rabid was faction for a victim, 
that this great man writes, 
“I act with a sword hanging over me, which will fall upon me whatever 
may be the result of affairs here; but they may do what they please, I 
shall not give up the game here as long as it can be played.” —Vol. v. p. 
483. 

Every sportsman has heard the curs and mongrels of a di- 
strict yelp, snarl and give tongue, when the hounds in full 
cry are straining every nerve to run down their quarry. So 
_ it happened in England ; while the pack of party, reckless of 
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everything but their own emolument, were in full cry after 
the devoted and victorious general,—the aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of the city of London presented a petition to 
the King to have his conduct inquired into,—having, with that 
profound knowledge of policy and military strategy for which 
they have so long been celebrated, come to the conclusion, 
after protracted debates, deep research and mature delibera- 
tion, that his Grace was an inefficient, blundering general, 
who had no pretensions to the character of a statesman, and 
who ought to be recalled, if not cashiered! Now we hardly 
know whether to laugh or lament at such an act of folly and 
presumption. 

His Grace thus refers to that remarkable proceeding in a 
letter to the Earl of Liverpool :— 

**T see that the Common Council of the city of London have desired 
that my conduct should be inquired into ; and I think it probable that the 
answer which the King will give to this address will be consistent with 
the approbation which he has expressed of the acts which the gentlemen 
wish to make the subject of inquiry; and that they will not be well 
pleased. I cannot expect mercy at their hands, whether I succeed or fail ; 
and if I should fail, they will not inquire whether the failure is owing to 
my own incapacity, to the blameless errors to which we are all liable, to the 
faults or mistakes of others, to the deficiency of our means, to the serious 
difficulties of our situation, or to the great power and abilities of our ene- 
my. In any of these cases I shall become their victim; but I am not to 
be alarmed by this additional risk, and whatever may be the consequences, 
I shall continue to do my best in this country.”—Vol. v. p. 404. 

Yet to this meanness and folly of party we have seen 
something very nearly parallel during the present reign. On 
its being announced that Marshal Soult was to represent 
the Majesty of France at the coronation of our Queen, his 
Grace wrote a letter, soliciting that an article on Marshal 
Soult and the battle of Toulouse might be postponed until 
after the Marshal had left England. It is scarcely credible, 
but not the less true, that a conclave sat, who refused his 
Grace’s request, and, thus breaking through the laws of hos- 
pitality and propriety, offered at once an insult to his Grace 
and to the English nation. The Duke of Wellington knew 
too well his duty to himself, not to do his utmost to stop 
such flagrant misconduct, and felt too correctly the senti- 
ments of a gentleman not to deprecate so marked a perver- 
sion of them. That Marshal Soult has allowed the claim of 
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the victory of Toulouse to be raised for him is too true ; it is 
equally true, that in the heat of war, and while smarting 
from defeat and the sight of our victorious legions on the 
soil of France, he penned a proclamation, giving every de- 
grading and insulting epithet to the English name. Time 
and peace have drawn a veil over the impotent threats and 
insults of a general defeated on his own soil; they were for- 
given by him who had the greatest reason for resentment, and 
used by a small knot of partizans, for what reason we shall not 
presume to guess. That the request ought to have been in- 
stantly acquiesced in there can be no second opinion among 
those who think rightly ; indeed, the English people, by their 
conduct, pronounced the severest censure on the execrable 
taste of those who refused the request of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and violated the sentiments which should ever influ- 
ence the conduct of gentlemen. 

The army had now moved on to the north of Portugal, its 
advanced division being stationed in the assailable entrance 
from Castile. His Grace was again employed in all the pre- 
parations for a defensive war, in all the details of finance 
and provisions, and in making a personal reconnaissance of 
the fortified position of the “ Lines of Lisbon,” which was to 
proclaim him for the third time the Liberator of Portugal 
from French dominion. 

The first “ Memorandum on the operations in the Penin- 
sula,” to which we have alluded, occupies (vol. vii. p. 291.) 
eighteen pages, and is dated 23rd February, 1811: it ends with 
the breaking up of the British army from its position on the 
frontiers of Estremadura and Alemtejo, and its march to a 
position in Upper Beira, between the Mondego and the Tagus 
in December 1809. The second memorandum begins by 
giving the reasons for this movement, which is followed by the 
detail of the events to the close of the year 1810, occupying 
twenty-two pages. It is impossible to abridge these concise 
papers with any degree of justice to their importance, and we 
again allude to them only to express our astonishment that, 
with his Grace’s daily occupations and with his anticipations 
of future operations, in the critical position in which he then 
stood, he should have found time to have written those re- 
trospects of the past and recorded them with such minute- 
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ness, as if it had been his only occupation. The publication 
of these papers at the time would have silenced all those que- 
rulous and unworthy attacks of the ignorant and uninformed, 
both in and out of parliament. In the letters and dis- 
patches previous to the third French invasion of Portugal, 
we find ample matter to which to draw the attention of our 
readers; indeed the period is so replete with matter of the 
highest interest, that we have in vain attempted to condense 
it, while its length and, unless consecutively studied, its com- 
plexity, admit of no abridgement. As it was clear that 
neither the skill of the Spanish generals nor the steadiness 
of their troops could be depended on, every precautionary 
measure was considered which might facilitate not only the 
re-embarkation of the British troops, but also of the Portu- 
guese army, the valuable property of the people, and many of 
those families who might be exposed to the violence of the 
French. The details of all these probable occurrences are 
discussed with precision and clearness. The following pas- 
sage cannot be too highly estimated for high and considerate 
feeling. The tonnage which could be depended upon was 
only sufficient to carry fora short voyage the English and Por- 
tuguese troops ; not a ship was left for the Spaniards; on 
which his Grace observes,— 
«This being the case in regard to the tonnage, I cannot, as an honest man, 
encourage the Spanish armies to retire upon Portugal, however it may 
strengthen ourselves at the critical moment. If the Spanish, and even the 
Portuguese troops were like others, and I could reckon with entire confi- 
dence upon their exertions in the hour of trial, I should urge the Marques 
de la Romana to co-operate with us in the defence of our position, from be- 
ing certain that we can lose it only from the deficiency of numbers of good 
troops to defend it. But if he should retire with us towards the Tagus, 
and if, as is probable, his troops should behave ill, and if consequently we 
should be obliged to embark, I should have treated him ungenerously and 
ill to leave him behind. I therefore propose to leave him upon the rear of 
the enemy, as I shall the greatest part of the Portuguese militia, and all 
those troops of the line which will be in garrisons, in forts, &c. &c.” 
Although it was his Grace’s opinion, that with sufficient 
troops Portugal was to be saved, the party cry in England 
was very loud, and being quite aware of it, he made every 
preparation to obey his orders, and thus refers to them: “ My 
“instructions so far concur with the general sentiment, as to 
* forbid any risk, or any unnecessary loss: and you will attend 
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“ to that in any movement which you may make.” To General 
Hill, April 2, 1810. vol. vi. p. 5. 

Having given every direction deemed necessary, and 

strengthened every position which would facilitate and render 
less dangerous the re-embarkation if circumstances made it 
unavoidable, his Grace awaited the result of the enemy’s 
strategic movements. Such is the ceaseless activity of his 
mind, that it seems never to require rest,—‘ vires acquirit 
eundo.2—To Mr. Stuart his Grace writes, vol. vi. p. 46, a 
letter on Military Law, which would have added credit to a 
Vattel or a Puffendorf.—To the Hon. H. Wellesley he sends 
a masterly letter on the South American territories held by 
Portugal, and on the right of succession of the Princess of 
Brazil, and finishes his remarks with the statement that the 
French had made a general movement towards Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. As an interlude, his Grace enters into a long discus- 
sion with General Craufurd, on that officer’s proposal to change 
the working arrangements of the commissariat departments; 
his discussion is followed up with considerable vigour, and, 
as might have been expected, General Craufurd had not one 
tenable point: this appears to have nettled the General, and 
led to his Grace saying,— 
“I therefore made my remarks with perfect freedom on the different regu- 
lations as they came before me, without taking much trouble to choose the 
terms in which I was to make them; but there was no feeling of disap- 
probation during the discussion, and none has been felt since.” 

Before entering on the next campaign we bring before our 
readers a repetition of a complaint made by his Grace; it is 
contained in a letter to the Earl of Liverpool from Gouvea, 
7th September, 1810 :— 

** While writing on this subject I cannot avoid drawing your lordship’s 
attention to the mode of promoting, not only commissaries, but the officers 
of the army, and those attached to all the departments. With the largest 
concern to manage that has lately been entrusted to any officer of the 
British army, and with the heaviest responsibility that ever was placed 
upon any, I have not the power of promoting a man of any rank or of any 
description ; and the trial will certainly have been made in my case, whe- 


ther with success or not still remains to be ascertained, with how small a 
proportion of the power of reward an officer can carry on the service.” 


It has been our wish to give from the work before us a 
clear idea of the various and unceasing occupations of an 
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efficient officer in command of an army, instead of the inde- 
finite ideas generally entertained on such subjects: unless 
some very striking and peculiar incidents demand notice, we 
shall consider that portion of our labour completed, and follow 
the great outline of the war. It will be also necessary to 
omit any references to the discussions which took place on 
the presumption and ignorance of men who publicly criticised 
his operations—some of them closely connected with his 
Grace by the ties of military duty. 

The French army called “ the army of Portugal,” command- 

ed by Marshal Massena, who is considered by his Grace the 
most efficient of the commanders who were opposed to him, 
now reinforced, marched down on Lisbon, capturing Ciudad 
Rodrigo and taking possession of Almeida. The Portuguese 
inhabitants destroyed what they could, rendering the pro- 
gress of the enemy more difficult. A letter addressed by his 
Grace to Massena, in which that subject is touched on, must 
have cut that reckless warrior to the quick by its dry and 
caustic logic, and made him clearly comprehend the light in 
which he and his army were justly held. Though the poor 
inhabitants destroyed what they could, the government (un- 
der the influence of Principal Souza, with whom his Grace 
refused any longer to co-operate, and of whom, in a letter 
to Mr. Stuart, he declared, “ either he must quit the country 
or I shall,’”) 
“would not adopt in time any one measure to remove what might be 
useful or necessary to the enemy ; they neglected their peculiar business 
to occupy what did not concern them ; and there is not an arrangement 
of any description which depended upon them, or their officers, which has 
not failed. At this moment the enemy are living upon grain found close 
to the lines; and they grind it into flour with the mills in our sight, which 
the government were repeatedly pressed to order the people to render use- 
less, only by taking away the sails. Then, boats are left at Santarem, in 
order to give the enemy an opportunity of acting upon our flank, and thus 
dislodging us!” . 

There were also ‘croakers,’ particularly at head-quarters, 
disgraceful to us as a nation, and doing mischief to the cause. 
His Grace, however, knew the impregnable character of his 
lines at Torres Vedras, and informed the Government of the 
safety of Lisbon, unless some extraordinary and unforeseen 
event transpired. 
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Meanwhile Massena came on to carry into effect the orders 
of Napoleon, and his legions were full of enthusiasm and 
hope. The description of the ground, or rather district of 
Busaco, given to the Earl of Liverpool, is graphic and clear ; 
the various letters, orders, and strategic movements are highly 
interesting; and the variety of points settled, ordered and 
alluded to, keep the reader’s mind in high excitement, until 
the battle itself, which may be said to have been a two days’ 
fight, and in which the enemy lost many times in proportion 
to the allies. We are not informed of the necessity or the 
reason for that battle, as leading to any marked results, since 
the lines of Torres Vedras were evidently the position which 
his Grace intended to resume,—where he was unassailable, 
and from whence he would, apparently, have obtained all the 
results of Massena’s retreat, without a previous engagement. 
We do not presume to say that the battle was not fought for 
the profoundest reasons; but they are not apparent to the 
general reader, and should, we think, be made clearer in a fu- 
ture edition. Marshal Massena knew nothing of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, and when he made a grand reconnaissance of 
them, and saw that they were impregnable, he must have 
felt but little pride in the sagacity of all the generals and 
celebrated French engineers who had preceded him in Por- 
tugal. We cannot help picturing to ourselves this renowned 
old soldier, with his staff capering at his heels, and his army 
making a reconnaissance of the lines, and uttering expressions 
of wonder, merely to smother the spontaneous admiration 
which must otherwise have burst out; while our army en- 
joyed in security what, to Massena, must have been a 
mauvaise plaisanterie. Had the Marshal known of those 
lines, unless out of vanity or shame, he probably would not 
have fought. the battle of Busaco, or, when beaten there, 
would have skilfully retreated. For what reason he remained 
opposite to Torres Vedras, to be stared and laughed at, no 
one has yet been able to conceive: but there he and his 
legions did remain, until they had not a loaf or a rat to eat, 
and then, in the beginning of the winter, took to their heels, 
So calmly secure was the Duke of Wellington, that while 
Massena and his army were watching like hungry wolves the 
British lines, a grand ball was given at the Palace of Mafra, 
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to which the officers of the army and the élite of the Portu- 
guese at Lisbon were invited, to assist in investing Marshal 
Beresford with the order of the Bath, with which his merito- 


rious services had been rewarded by the King. 
The invaders under Massena proved themselves to be, what 
armies too frequently are, merciless banditti. They retreated 


from the country, 


“‘as they entered it, in one solid mass, covering their rear on every 
march by the operations of one or two corps d’armée in the strong positions 
which the country affords, which corps d’armée are closely supported by 
the main body, Before they quitted their position they destroyed a part 
of their cannon and ammunition, and they have since blown up whatever 
the horses were unable to draw away. They have no provisions, excepting 
what they plunder on the spot, or having plundered, what the soldiers carry 
on their backs, and live cattle. 

«I am concerned to be obliged to add to this account, that their conduct 
throughout this retreat has been marked by a barbarity seldom equalled, 
and never surpassed. Even the towns of Torres Novas, Thomar, and 
Pernes, in which the head-quarters of some of the corps had been for four 
months, and in which the inhabitants had been invited, by promises of 
good treatment, to remain, were plundered, and many of their houses de- 
stroyed on the night the enemy withdrew from their position, and they 
have since burnt every town and village through which they have passed. 
The convent of Alcobaca was burnt, by orders from the French head- 
quarters. ‘The bishop’s palace, and the whole town of Leyria, in which 
General Drouet had had his head-quarters, shared the same fate ; and there 
is not an inhabitant of the country, of any class or description, who has 
had any dealing or communication with the French army, who has not had 
reason to repent of it, and to complain of them. This is the mode in 
which the promises have been performed, and the assurances have been 
fulfilled, which were held out in the proclamations of the French com- 
mander-in-chief, in which he told the inhabitants of Portugal, that he was 
not come to make war upon them, but with a powerful army of 110,000 
men to drive the English into the sea. It is to be hoped that the example 
of what has occurred in this country will teach the people of this, and of 
other nations, what value they ought to place on such promises and assu- 
rances ; and that there is no security for life, or for anything which makes 
life valuable, excepting in decided resistance to the enemy.”—Vol. vii. p. 


358. 


However painful it may be, our duty compels us to show, 
that heinous as was the conduct of the French troops, the 
same tendency to brutality and plunder was evinced in the 
allied army. Poets and novelists may depict the ‘ pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war ;? our province is in a higher 
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grade; to show it as it really is, to make known its horrors, 
and not to shrink from its most horrible details; that by 
holding up the mirror, we may add our mite towards dis- 
gusting mankind with the game, which has gone far towards 
turning a beautiful world into a wilderness dabbled with 
blood. It is sickening to feel assured, that in all ages and 
countries, men, when collected together in bodies for the pur- 
poses of war, while they have shown heroism and devotion, 
have far more shown their aptitude for every vice and crime. 
His Grace thus describes his own army to Colonel Torrens :— 


“* I recollect that the Commissary-General mentioned to me, about the 
period of his letter to the Commander-in-Chief, the inconveniences expe- 
rienced from the deficiencies of the stores when they reached the army from 
the depéts, occasioned, partly by the desertion of the bullock-drivers, and 
partly by robberies committed by the same description of persons, and by 
the mule-drivers. Upon that occasion I pointed out to Mr. Kennedy the 
inconvenience which would result to the service from giving escorts to every 
convoy of grain or bread, from the irregularity of the British soldiers when 
detached from their corps; and the probability that the employment of 
these escorts would occasion greater inconveniences and deficiencies than 
were at that moment experienced. 

“« The Spanish muleteers, who perform the greatest part of the transport 
service of the army, would not submit to the brutal violence of a drunken 
soldier, and these people would desert with their mules if escorted by 
troops; and I believe, that the delays which the drunkenness and irregu- 
larity of the troops would have occasioned by the arrival of the stores, 
and the loss by their own thieving, would have been found still greater 
than those suffered by the dishonesty of the muleteers. 

“ Another practice, very common among the troops, would have been 
found equally prejudicial to the service, in the case of the use of carts. 
A detachment has scarcely ever gone as an escort with carts, even carrying 
treasure or sick, that the soldiers have not taken bribes from the drivers 
to be allowed to quit the convoy with their carts and bullocks. 

“« This practice leads to fresh irregularities of the same description. They 
must then be employed to press carts in the country, to supply the de- 
ficiency of transport occasioned by their own villany and forgetfulness of 
their duty. This is always an act of violence; and the inhabitants fre- 
quently bribe the soldiers not to press their carriages. 

*«« All these circumstances induced me to believe that it was better to 
submit to the inconvenience of the loss of some of the stores, than to suffer 
that inconvenience, with the additional evils which I have above described. 
I did, however, make arrangements to have the convoys attended by de- 
tachments of the ordenanza, and I believe there was afterwards no positive 
loss of stores, although the petty robberies of mule and cart-drivers still 
continued. No soldier can withstand the temptation of wine. This is 
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constantly before their eyes in this country, and they are constantly intoxi- 
cated when absent from their regiments, and there is no crime which they 
do not commit to obtain money to purchase it; or if they cannot get 
money, to obtain it by force.” —Vol. vi. p. 575. 

We are unable to quote a tenth part of the passages marked 
for insertion, and must therefore content ourselves with call- 
ing attention to the letters and passages specified in the sub- 
joined note*, 

The fortresses of Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo to the 
north, and Badajoz (which had been shamefully surrendered 
to the French) to the south of the Tagus, remained in the 
hands of the enemy after the retreat of Marshal Massena’s 
army from Portugal. The battles of Fuentes de Ofioro and 
Albuera, however honourable to our arms, were but barren 
victories, the garrison of Almeida having escaped, and the 
siege of Badajoz having been raised. Although no positive 
results appear to have ensued, the effect on the army was use- 
ful, as the confidence of the men was increased, and their 
chief taught the exact odds with which he would have to con- 
tend in the future operations that he had in contemplation. 
These he carried into effect the following year. He laid siege 
successively to Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, and carried them 
both by assault. He then advanced into Castile. By a series 
of manceuvres he held in check the French army under Mar- 
shal Marmont, the successor of Marshal Massena; and when 
the favourable opportunity presented itself, he fell upon and 
crushed it at Salamanca. The results were, the relief of Cadiz 
and Andalusia, the occupation of Madrid and the siege of 
Burgos. This last operation was thought to have been 
undertaken with inadequate means ; but his Grace, in his let- 
ter to the Earl of Liverpool on November 13th, 1813, states 


* To The Prince Regent of Portugal, Nov. 30th, 1810. vol. vii. p. 15. 
The Hon. H. Wellesley, Dec. 2nd, __,, oe 25. 
The Earl of Liverpool, Dec. 21st, ,, ~ 56. 
Mr. Stuart, Dec. 27th, ,, " 79. 
The Earl of Liverpool, Dec. 29th, ,, ot 84. 
Dr. Frank, January 7th, 1811. - 116. 
Colonel Gordon, June 12th, = vol. viii. 16. 
The Hon. H. Wellesley, August 2nd, _,, ~ 165. 
The Earl of Liverpool, October Ist, ,, - 314, 
General Hill, October 13th, ,, » #838. 
Mr. Stuart, Dec. 10th, we - —- 
Lord William Bentinck, Dec 24th, a » 482. 
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his reasons. How far the co-operation of the British forces 
under Lord W. Bentinck, on the eastern coast of Spain, might 
have assisted in the result of the campaign, must remain a 
matter of conjecture. The French armies were all assembled 
under Marshal Soult, which rendered it necessary for the 
British army to retreat to the frontiers of Portugal. The let- 
ters in the annexed note relate to that period, and we regret 
that their length alone prevents us from quoting them*. 

The tenth volume begins with his Grace’s visit to Seville 
and Cadiz, Andalusia having been freed from the enemy by 
the preceding campaign. On his return to the army he 
writes the letters referred tot. 

His army had been reinforced, and for the first time it was 
properly equipped in all its branches. In May 1813 he 
commenced offensive operations. By a masterly mancuvre 
he turned the Douro, and obliged the enemy to retreat from 
it. The armies of Portugal, of the centre and of the south, 
commanded by King Joseph, with Marshal Jourdan as his 
major-general, retired across the Ebro, having abandoned and 
blown up Burgos. At this moment the news of the battle of 
Bautzen, and the consequent armistice (dated 4th of June, to 
last until 8th of July, and six days more for denunciation on 
its expiration) between Napoleon and the Northern Allies, 
were received by his Grace. It was supposed that the armi- 
stice would be followed by peace. 

The masterly strategy of his Grace had now placed him in 
a position, which his genius pointed out to him as one from 
which the destinies of Europe might be decided. Many 
were the suggestions relative to the next movements ; some, 
high in rank, concluded that the line of the Ebro would be 
the termination of the campaign. The mighty master of the 
war on which the fate of nations depended, listened to the 
attenuated idea of taking up a line three hundred miles in 


* To Lord Wiliam Bentinck, April 16th, 1812. vol. ix. p. 61. 
Lord Bathurst, July 14th, _,, “ 285. 
Lord Bathurst, July 21st, ,, me 297. 
Lord William Bentinck, July 30th, ,, ia 332. 
The Earl of Liverpool, Nov. 23rd, __,, ‘ 570. 

+ To Lord Bathurst, Jan. 27th, 1813. vol.x.p. 54. 
La Vega, Jan. 29th, ,, om 61. 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Jan. SIst, 4 ” 67. 
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length, and smiling, said, “ THE BALL Is AT MY FEET, AND 
VLL SEND IT FAR ENOUGH.” The astonished army heard 
it; the columns were instantly directed to the upper Ebro, 
with injunctions that ‘a soldier’s head should not be seen.’ 
Confidence inspired every man with obedience: the army, 
as one soul, seemed to feel that a mighty deed was to be 
done; and by those who saw it, the silence on the march, 
the expression of every countenance, and the resolved, but 
eager look, told that those words had sunk deep into every 
heart. With a rapidity never exceeded, he fell unexpectedly 
on the armies of the enemy and utterly destroyed them. The 
conquest, for it exceeded an ordinary victory, was felt like an 
electric shock to the confines of Europe. Napoleon at Dres- 
den heard it with amazement. The Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia received the intelligence at a chateau in 
Silesia. The armistice in Saxony was abruptly terminated. 
Austria joined the allies. Napoleon was attacked at Dresden ; 
and though the allies retreated into Bohemia, they soon re- 
turned, and pressing on Napoleon, drove him from Dresden 
to Leipsig, and thence to Maintz. Germany was liberated. 
Holland deposed the French authorities. The battle of Vi- 
toria was closely followed up, and the French retreated across 
the Bidasoa into France. The result of that battle was the 
abdication of Napoleon and the peace of Europe. 

As the operations preceding the important battle of Vitoria 
are complex, and comprise much that appears to be incidental 
to what may be termed secondary operations, and rather 
forced deviations from the great outline or plan, we have 
been compelled, for want of space, merely to refer to them. 
We may, however, observe, that his Grace, vol. vii. p. 507, 
says, “ I had frequently urged the Spanish general officers to 
“* remove to Elvas the boats and materials for a bridge which 
* were in store in Badajoz. They commenced to remove them 
* during the siege: but the unfortunate battle of the 19th of 
“ February was fought when only five boats had arrived at 
“ Elvas.” The Spanish Regency, we find, by his Grace’s 
Memorandum of Operations in 1811, vol. viii. p. 502, with- 
drew Ballesteros from Estremadura the moment it was at- 
tacked. ‘To that misdeed must be added that the troops were 
shamefully sold in Olivenga; the Spanish army annihilated on 
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the 19th of February ; and Badajoz sold on the day after the 


governor was informed that relief would be sent to him. Well 
may his Grace at last have called the Spaniards a perverse and 
impracticable people, and declared, “ We had to contend with 
* the consequences of the faults of some, the treachery of others, 
“ and the folly and vanity of all.” Even the celebrated siege 
of Badajoz was not undertaken “as a part of a plan, but as a 
* consequence of our preceding operations during Massena’s 
“retreat.” The battle of Albuera was fought to try and 
save the siege of Badajoz. All the bloodshed of those actions 
is on the heads of the traitors who withdrew, and sold the 
troops and the fortress. The battle of Fuentes de Oforo was 
one rather of resistance than of attack, and not a part of a great 
plan ; however, it proved the stubborn and enduring valour of 
the army, as the enemy, according to a note by his Grace to the 
Memorandum above alluded to, vol. viii. p. 507, “ had about 
* five to one of cavalry, and more than two to one of infantry 
“ engaged.” The Duke’s summing up of that year’s campaign 
is indeed painful when we reflect on the blood which was 
shed and the treasure expended: “ Although our success has 
“ not been what it might, and ought to have been, we have 
at least lost no ground, and, with a handful of British troops 
“ fit for service, we have kept the enemy in check in all 
“ quarters since the month of March.” We were led to make 
the general remarks we have on this part of the war from the 
Duke himself having said,—“ Circumstances vary to such a 
“ degree in this extraordinary war every day, that it is im- 
* possible for me to say which plan would be best, at the mo- 
* ment I should have it in my power to execute either.” 

It is very difficult to reconcile the account above given by 
his Grace of the results of the campaign, (unless the campaigns 
are designated merely by years and not by continuance of 
operations, as the operations of 1811 and 1812 have all the 
characteristics of having been continuous) with these words 
of the Duke to the Earl of Liverpool (vol. ix. p. 565) on the 
operations of 1812: 


« From what I see in the newspapers, I am much afraid that the public 
will be disappointed with the result of the last campaign, notwithstanding, 
that it is in fact the most successful campaign in all its circumstances, and 
has produced for the cause more important results than any campaign in 
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which a British army has been engaged for the last century. We have 
taken by siege Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca; and the Retiro 
surrendered. In the meantime the allies have taken Astorga, Guadalaxara 
and Consuegra, besides other places taken by Duran and Sir Home Pop- 
ham. In the months elapsed since January this army has sent to England 
little short of 20,000 prisoners, and they have taken and destroyed, or have 
themselves the use of the enemies’ arsenals in Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, Seville, the lines before Cadiz, &c. ; 
and upon the whole we have taken and destroyed, or we now possess, little 
short of 3000 pieces of cannon. The siege of Cadiz has been raised, and 
all the countries south of the Tagus cleared of the enemy.” 


The immediate and local consequences of the battle of 
Vitoria were the retreat of the French army from Spain, the 
blockade of Pamplona and St. Sebastian, and the British 
army taking up the line of the Pyrenees. Marshal Soult was 
again sent by Napoleon to take the command, to force this 
line and drive the British across the Ebro. Under the influ- 
ence of the ruin and disgrace which must follow the descent 
of the Duke and his army into France, the Marshal made 
the most desperate attacks on the allies, who, though 
harassed by fatigue, short of ammunition, and badly supplied 
with shoes and provisions, were animated with great deter- 
mination. His Grace observes, vol. x. p. 591, “ The French 
“ army must have suffered terribly. Between the 25th of 
“ last month (July) and the second of this (eight days), they 
“ were engaged seriously not less than ¢en times ; on many 
“ occasions in attacking very strong positions, in others beat 
* from them or pursued. I understand that the officers say 
“ they have lost 15,000 men. I thought so, but as they say 
“so, I now think more.” Those operations included the 
terrible battle of Sorauren, in which “ every regiment of the 
“fourth division charged with the bayonet, and the 40th, 
“ 7th, 20th and 23rd, four different times. Their officers set 
* them the example, and Major-General Ross had two horses 
“ killed under him. It was the anniversary of the battle of 
“ Talavera. The Duke said that he never saw such fighting 
* as on the 27th and 28th, or such determination as the troops 
“ showed.” The enemy was again attacked on the 30th, and 
driven back into France with immense loss. These battles 
took place near and in the valley of Rongesvalles, and from 
their desperate character, and the wild and mountainous na- 
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ture of the place, read like a tale of the most exciting romance. 
St. Sebastian was taken by assault ; Pamplona capitulated*. 

It cannot be supposed that this storm of war could have 
been carried through without errors being committed, and 
which are spoken of, while the names of the delinquents are 
considerately suppressed. It appears, that when a fortified 
place is carried by storm, the women, children, and citizens 
are considered the rightful victims of troops reeking with blood, 
and soon inflamed to demoniac madness by spirits and plun- 
der ; and that without even the discrimination between ene- 
mies and allies. Such deeds destroy the halo of glory which 
is so skillfully drawn around all the operations of war. When 
men are civilized there will be no war; until then, probably 
the same accursed horrors will attend itt. 

There are some curious, and to us unaccountable com- 


* The following references will assist an interested reader in obtaining the 
detailed information : 
To The Minister of War, June 11,1813. vol. x. p. 430 


Sir Thomas Graham, Aug. 13, __,, - 633 
Lord Bathurst, June 29, _ ,, ” 474 
Hon. Mr. Wellesley, July 2, i a 490 
Lord Bathurst, July 3, ‘s a 509 
Lord W. Bentinck, July 8, - ai 517 
Lord Bathurst, July 10, ,, me 233, 522 
Hon. Mr. Wellesley, July 24, _ , m 565 
The Earl of Liverpool, July 25, _,, .- 567 
Lord Bathurst, Aug. 8, - “- 613 
Sir Thomas Graham, Aug. 13, ,, ~ 634 
Lord Bathurst, Aug. 14, 5, - 638 
Do. Aug. 19, ,, vol. xi. p. 17 
Sir Thomas Graham, Aug. 20, ,, - 20 
Lord W. Bentinck, Sept. 5&6, ,, . 86 & 90 
Sir John Hope,—On the Plundering, “ 168 
Lord Bathurst, Nov. 1, 1813. am 241 
General Freyre, Nov. 14, ,, - 287 


+ The following are curious accounts of the ferocious spirit showing itself 
among the men. “ The crime of striking, and even firing at the officers in 
the execution of their duty, was of frequent occurrence.” The Adjutant of the 
15th Portuguese was killed by some British soldiers for attempting to restrain 
their plundering, and some of our infantry actually fired on an officer and party 
of the 14th Dragoons for trying to get them out of a wine house when the troops 
were retreating from Rongesvalles; they beat off the dragoons, and were after- 
wards captured by the enemy. The discipline necessary to restrain such men 
must indeed be severe. After the pursuit of the French army through the passes 
of Roncesvalles and Maya, his Grace thus writes to Lord Bathurst: “ I do not 
know what measures to take about our vagabond soldiers. By the state of yester- 
day, we had 12,500 men less under arms than we had the day before the battle. 
They are not in the hospitals, nor are they killed, nor have they fallen into the 
hands of the enemy as prisoners: I have sent officers with parties of the cavalry 
staff-corps in all directions after them, but I have not yet heard of any of them. 
I believe they are concealed in the villages in the mountains.” 
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plaints of want of naval co-operation, which reflect but little 
credit upon those entrusted with the Admiralty at the time. 
Had these complaints been made by any other person than 
the Duke of Wellington, we might have supposed that there 
was some error in the statement ; but when we find them so 
often repeated, it certainly much surprises us, that the great- 
est naval power in the world should have been able only in- 
effectually to assist its army with one frigate and two sloops 
of war. For a short time Captain (now Sir Robert) Otway 
was with the Ajax, 74, at St. Sebastian, and afforded, with his 
well-known energy and skill, all the assistance his means 
enabled him. It is unnecessary to enter further into this 
subject ; it ought to be reflected upon with shame and regret 
by those who directed the naval power at that period*. 

The combined armies looked down from the Pyrenees for 
five months on the fertile fields of France; but the Duke 
waited calmly to see the result of his great victory of Vitoria, 
and the last great success at Sorauren. The effects, which 
we have stated, being fully developed to his Grace, the order 
was given by him, and on the 7th of October, 1813, Sir 
Thomas Graham (now Lord Lynedoch) crossed the Bidasoa, 
and established “within the French territory the troops of 
the allied British and Portuguese army.” ‘That nation 
which had carried war into every country on the continent of 
Europe, was now destined to see the dreadful scourge de- 
scending from the barrier mountains of her land, like a 
tempest winged with gales of death, and darkened with 
the fury of retaliation and vengeance. The almost uncon- 
trollable fierceness of our own troops has been depicted. 
What must have been the force of the smouldering vengeance 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese? Their countries had been 
trampled into a slough of blood and ashes; their princes had 
been kidnapped, or driven into exile; their hearths had 
reeked with the slaughter of their parents, wives and little 





* Whenever our naval officers were called on, they generally displayed zeal and 
talent. The present Captain Sir Andrew Pellatt Green conveyed Col. Le Grave, 
the aide de camp of Junot, with the account of the Convention of Cintra, and con- 
trived to arrive at the very moment when Admiral Stopford received instructions 
not to permit the French troops to land near Bayonne, and they were sent on to 
Quiberon. Captain Green, in one of the fastest vessels, managed to be twenty- 
eight days going from Lisbon to La Rochelle, and by that naval skill prevented 
the information reaching Napoleon for at least three weeks ! 
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ones; the concave of heaven had re-echoed the screams of 
their daughters for mercy ; the track of their invaders had 
been marked during the day by columns of smoke, and during 
the night by countless fires. Men who had suffered such 
deadly wrongs could hardly be expected to withhold the arm 
of vengeance when the victim was in their power. For the first 
time since war was inflicted on mankind, that vengeance was 
restrained, not effectually at first, but at last with rare excep- 
tions. The same great Captain who had led them to their 
triumph, knew full well that retaliation could only brutalize the 
avengers and disorganize his army; and therefore adopted 
every measure to curb it, and by so doing has added a 
radiance of mercy to his wreaths of victory, which will shine 
to after ages, when wars shall be looked on as the shame of 
humanity, or as punishments ordained by God. 

In no case does this great man’s indignation burst out so 
vehemently as when writing of the cruelty and plunder of 
his troops. In almost every instance, where he can, con- 
sistently with the support of discipline, temper punishment 
with mercy, he does so, but the condemned plunderer was 
left to the gibbet or the lash, and that in the opinion of those 
best able to judge was mercy; but his implacable justice on 
that crime has made many wrongfully condemn him as a 
stern and iron man. Even his decision. and well-directed 
energy were unable at first to restrain the troops from such 
misconduct, and he writes to Sir John Hope,— 

“« I have sad accounts of the plunder of the soldiers yesterday, (Oct. 7,) 
and I propose again to call the attention of the officers to the subject. I 
saw yesterday men coming in from Olague, drunk and loaded with plunder ; 
and it cannot be prevented unless the general and other officers exert them- 
selves.” 


At the same time a general order is issued, which tells the 
damning truth that even officers were, tacitly at least, giving 
it their sanction :— 


“Ist. The Commander of the forces is under the necessity of publishing 
over again his orders of the 9th of July last, as they have been unattended 
to by the officers and troops which entered France yesterday. 

** 2nd. According to all the information which the Commander of the 
forces has received, outrages of all descriptions were committed by the 
troops, in presence even of their officers, who took no pains whatever to pre- 
vent them. 
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“3rd. The Commander of the forces has already determined that some 
officers, so grossly negligent of their duty, shall be sent to England, that 
their names may be brought under the attention of the Prince Regent, and 
that his Royal Highness may give such directions respecting them as he 
may think proper; as the Commander of the forces is determined not to 
command officers who will not obey his orders.” —Vol. xi. pp. 168,169. 

Notwithstanding this order was supported by very decided 
measures, the tendency to pillage was with the greatest diffi- 
culty kept under, and the Spanish General Murillo was 
written to, with great indignation, on the conduct of his 
troops, and his whole army kept under arms to prevent them 
from spreading and committing depredations. The Spanish 
general evinced symptoms of insubordination, and used lan- 
guage which required the greatest patience to endure. 

The enemy was desperate, but evidently determined to 
play out the game to the very last. The next position, near 
St. Jean de Luz and on the left bank of the Nivelle, was na- 
turally very strong: “ The enemy, not satisfied with the na- 
“tural strength of this position, had the whole of it fortified ; 
“ and their right in particular had been made so strong, that 
“his Grace did not deem it expedient to attack it in front.” 
The object of the attack on those formidable entrenchments, 
was to force the enemy’s centre, and to establish our army in 
the rear of their right, which was effected after a day of hard 
fighting, which ended in the total defeat of the enemy, the 
capture of 51 guns, 6 tumbrels of ammunition, and 1400 pri- 
soners. Our loss was not so great as might have been ex- 
pected—2694 killed, wounded and missing. 

The English government now became very anxious to bring 
this great campaign to a close, and Earl Bathurst urged the 
Duke to continue his operations. His Grace, in reply, ex- 
pressed his readiness to put into execution the intention cor- 
responding with that wish, but like an o/d soldier thus urges 
claims for his army :— 

‘IT beg to remind your Lordship, however, that the army is very ill sup- 
plied with money. The troops are more than six months in arrear of pay ; 
and the money in the hands of the captains of troops and companies is 
nearly expended, and the daily payments to the soldiers must soon be 
stopped entirely. The Spanish and Portuguese armies are equally unpro- 
vided with money; and the supplies provided at Cadiz for the former, and 
at Lisbon for the latter, are detained at those places respectively, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, for want of ships of war to bring them round. 
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It is in vain to expect to be able to continue to carry on our operations 
through the winter, unless we should be supplied with money from Eng- 
land, and should be enabled to bring round from. Cadiz and Lisbon the 
sums which we may get at those places respectively, for bills upon the 
Treasury.” 


This battle of the Nive, that of Orthez, and the victory at 
Toulouse closed the campaign. As the idle assumption of 
the enemy having been victorious at Toulouse has been given 
up, even by the French themselves, it is not necessary for us 
to recapitulate a controversy which seemed easily settled by 
a categorical reply to this question: Who held the fortified 
positions outside the town, and who the town and surround- 
ing district, immediately after the battle? A more searching 
question might be put to the French Marshal: Was the bat- 
tle necessary? were you acquainted with the abdication of 
Napoleon, made on the 4th of April, six days before the bat- 
tle? It is to be feared that Marshal Soult knew that Napo- 
leon had abdicated, and consequently that he sacrificed some 
thousands of men either to vanity or the most imbecile policy. 
The sortie from Bayonne also requires explanation; as it was 
made seven days after the abdication, it was useless murder, 
and reflects disgrace on the perpetrators of it. 

On Nov. 21, 1813, his Grace writes to Earl Bathurst, and 
tells him that he had not heard any opinion in favour of the 
House of Bourbon. The sagacity of the Duke was shown in 
the same letter in these words :— 


“‘In the mean time I am convinced more than ever that Napoleon’s power 
stands upon corruption, that he has no adherents in France but the prin- 
cipal officers of his army and the employés civiles of the Government, and 
possibly some of the new proprietors; but even these last I consider 
doubtful. Notwithstanding this state of things, I recommend to your 
Lordship to make peace with him (Napoleon), if you can acquire all the 
objects which you have a right to expect. All the powers of Europe re- 
quire peace possibly more than France, and it would not do to found a new 
system of war upon the speculations of any individual on what he sees 
and learns in one corner of France. If Buonaparte becomes moderate, he 
is probably as good a sovereign as we can desire in France; if he does not, 
we shall have another war in a few years.” 


The whole of this letter to Lord Bathurst is very curious 
and interesting, and perhaps embraces as much matter for 
reflection as any one ever written by his Grace. The follow- 
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ing sentence in it evinces two of the leading characteristics 
of his Grace’s mind in a marked degree :— 

“‘T can only tell you that, if I were a Prince of the House of Bourbon, 
nothing should prevent me from now coming forward, not in a good house 
in London, but in the field in France ; and if Great Britain would stand 
by him, I am certain he would succeed. This success would be much 
more certain in a month or more hence, when Napoleon commences to 
carry into execution the oppressive measures which he must adopt in or- 
der to try and retrieve his fortunes.” 


His Grace tells Lord Bathurst that he has men enough, 
with the Spaniards, to march on into France and “ not know 
where he should stop,” but he cannot venture to bring for- 
ward any for want of means of paying and supporting them, 
for, “ without pay and food they must plunder ; and if they 
plunder they would ruin us all.” 

Throughout the whole campaign it is evident that England 
was strained to the utmost tension to provide for the pay and 
equipments of her own army and the contingents raised by 
the Portuguese and Spaniards; that very often she had 
neither money nor means to transmit; and that in conse- 
quence the individual distress was great, while the anxiety 
and responsibility of the commander must have been intense, 
and all his movements were rendered more difficult of 
execution, and the derangement of his plans continually 
threatened by delays arising from those wants. It is also 
clear that the available metallic money of the kingdom would 
not have been sufficient for the current expenses of larger 
armies. P 

The restoration of the Bourbons, in accordance with his 
Grace’s instructions, now became the principal object of his 
thoughts: his judgement and calmness stand forth in bold 
relief against the puny nonsense of that unfortunate race. 
His letter to H.R.H. the Duc d’Angouléme dated March 
29, 1814, vol. xi. p. 608, is admirable in every point of view, 
and should be read as an example of force of thought, of in- 
dependence and high-mindedness, as well as a specimen of 
a pure and manly style not easily paralleled in the whole 
range of English literature. We regret that our limits will 
not permit us to insert the whole of it: the subject is so 
connected as not to allow of an extract being made without 
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breaking the thread of the context. On the 4th of May his 
Grace reached Paris, and having made arrangements for as- 
suming the Embassadorship there, he returned to Toulouse, 
gave directions for the embarkation of the troops, and then 
proceeded to Madrid. His object was “to try whether he 
* could not prevail upon all parties to be more moderate, and 
“ to adopt a constitution more likely to be practicable and to 
“ contribute to the peace and happiness of the nation*.” 
Even the Duke of Wellington could not accomplish that de- 
sirable end, and the blundering Bourbon went on in the old 
and bigoted track, only to stain his restoration with the 
blood of those who had been among the foremost to defend their 
country and his throne, and to glut the panders of the palace 
with the properties of the exiled patriots. His Grace de- 
livered a memorandum (vol. xii. p. 40) to the King of Spain, 
full of good sense, but which in all probability was never 
read, as certainly it was never acted on. This document bears 
some marks of haste, and reads as if it were a vain attempt 
to direct a foolish, proud and ignorant court. 

The Duke of Wellington’s arrival in England was the signal 
for national rejoicing. Every honour was paid to him, and 
the thanks of Parliament given to him in person. The ad- 
dress to him of the Speaker of the House of Commons is at 
once classical and ornate, and may be read as a specimen of 
that style; the contrast with the simple and terse style of 
the thanks of his Grace, must have increased the effect. The 
thanks and the reply are in good taste, being well adapted to 
the relative position of both parties. His Grace now proceeded 
to Paris, and thence to assist at the Congress of Vienna. There 
he used all his talent and influence to secure the Bourbons their 
ancient throne, and to induce the Powers of Europe to assist 
in the abolition of the Slave-Trade. He failed in both. Those 
Bourbons have been again driven from the soil of France, 
and are now wanderers on the earth. The Slave-Trade still con- 
tinues a foul blot on the escutcheon of every realm but Eng- 
land ; and is carried on with accumulated horrors. It ought, 
at that Congress, to have been declared piracy, as warring 
against the convictions of Christian Europe ; and every man 


* Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 9th May, 1814. Vol. xii. p. 4. 
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captured while carrying it on, should have been put to death. 
In one year it would have ceased. 

It could hardly have been expected, that so restless a spirit 
as Napoleon’s would subside and practice rural philosophy 
in Elba. We deprecate the maudlin pseudo-sympathy with 
that blood-stained warrior. He little recked the wide-spread 
misery and desolation he had caused from the burning sands 
of Arabia to the northern confines of the habitable world, 
merely to gratify his lust for dominion, and his insatiable ap- 
petite for the vulgar vanity of success in slaughter. Had he at 
first been tried and executed for wantonly deluging the Conti- 
nent with blood, he would only have been treated in accordance 
with justice, and as every wretch should be, who attempts to 
follow his example. Suffice, he sailed away from Elba, quit- 
ting the asylum he had selected, and which on certain condi- 
tions he was permitted to occupy, “and landed with so small a 
force as showed that he relied upon treachery and rebellion not 
only for success, but for safety.”—Vol. xii. p. 352. His Grace, 
when discussing this subject, treats, almost with scorn, the opi- 
nion that Napoleon was only guilty of a breach of the treaty 
of Fontainebleau, and considers that without doubt he was 
guilty of treason and rebellion. With spirit and talent worthy 
of a nobler cause, he remounted the imperial throne, then 
prepared and led again armies to the field, in so short a time, 
that, unless the records were unimpeachable, it might be 
doubted—even considered a romance. He did so, and broke 
up, as by an electric touch, the prosing Congress of Vienna, 
sending them to buckle on their armour and prepare again to 
meet the scourge of nations, and to contend with him for their 
independence and their thrones. England—engaged in an 
idle war with America, which should have been confined to 
a strict blockade by line-of-battle ships and heavy frigates, 
and the preservation of her colonies in that country—had sent 
her veteran troops from Spain to be frittered away in mias- 
matic swamps and boundless forests, when she was called on 
to produce incalculable treasure, armies and means of transit, 
to meet Napoleon and his exasperated hosts in the field of 
battle. The exertions made by her, the money paid to sub- 
sidize those who were even more concerned than herself, and 
who hesitated to march until the subsidy was forthcoming, 
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must ever remain on the page of history as the irrefutable 

proof of her greatness, wealth and disinterested spirit. 
The Duke of Wellington was of course directed to take the 

command of the motley army so hastily got together, which, 

with the exception of some infantry who had served in Spain, 

and a few more, was the worst and most inexperienced he 

ever commanded. He thus speaks of it to Earl Bathurst :— 


** Joncourt, 24th June, 1815. 

** My dear Lord,—TI hope we are going on well, and that what we are 
doing will bring matters to the earliest and best conclusion, as we are in a 
bad way. ‘ 

«We have not one quarter of the ammunition which we ought to have, 
on account of the deficiencies of our drivers and carriages; and I really | 
believe that, with the exception of my old Spanish infantry, I have got not 
only the worst troops, but the worst equipped army, with the worst staff, 


that was ever brought together. 
“ knows no more of his business than a child, and I am 


obliged to do it for him; and after all I cannot get him to do what I order 
him. Some of the regiments, (the new ones I mean,) are reduced to no- 
thing; but I must keep them as regiments, to the great inconvenience of 
the service, at great expense; or I must send them home, and part with 
the few British soldiers I have. 

‘I never was so disgusted with any concern as I am with this; and 
I only hope that I am going the right way to bring it to an early conclu- 
sion in some way or other.” —Vol. xii. p. 509. 


This letter is written after the battle of Waterloo; these 
troops were the remnants of the regiments who fought 
there, until “the English infantry,” says a French writer, 
“seemed rooted to the ground.” These were the men, of 
whom his Grace thus writes to Marshal Beresford, eight days 
after the letter above quoted—“ TJ never saw the British in- 
Jantry behave so well.” So true are his Grace’s words, 
“That a British army can bear neither success nor defeat”; 
he is justly incensed at the want of discipline in those men— 
six days after the last, the greatest victory of modern times. 
Some may think it would have been more prudent to have 
suppressed that letter; we are glad to see it printed, as it 
shows that no degree of success ever led him to relax in that 
discipline necessary to keep an army in an efficient state. 

All the preliminary steps previous to the attack made by 
Napoleon on the English and Prussians at Quatre Bras, on 
the 16th of June, are too well known to require any recapitu- 
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lation. It may be observed, that the severe battle of Quatre 
Bras is almost lost sight of, from being followed so immedi- 
ately by Waterloo; but in that action, and while falling back 
towards Waterloo, we lost upwards of three thousand men. 
His Grace emphatically warned Blucher and his colleague of 
the danger of the position they had taken at Ligny, and told 
them, that he knew an English army must be defeated 
under the same circumstances. They might have remem- 
bered that it was the Duke of Wellington, with some small 
experience, who had thus so strenuously advised them not to 
expose their army to useless loss. His Grace, writing of that 
battle, at three o’clock on Sunday morning of the 18th, the 
morning of Waterloo, in a letter not published, says, that on 
the preceding Friday he had fought a “ desperate battle,” that 
the Prussians were so “roughly handled ” that they retreated 
during the night, which compelled him to do the same, 
though he had been successful, and had but few troops. It 
seemed possible that he would be compelled to uncover 
Bruxelles for a short time; but that event did not transpire. 
A few hours after that letter was written, the last great battle 
commenced, and raged the whole of a Sabbath-day, ending, 
as Europe well knows, in the total defeat and ruin of one of 
the greatest enemies and tyrants that had ever been inflicted 
on mankind. 

His Grace considered the battle as one of endurance, and 
says to Marshal Beresford,—“ Napoleon did not manceuvre at 
“all: he just moved forward in the old style. The only dif- 
“ ference was, that he mixed cavalry with his infantry, and 
“supported both with an enormous quantity of artillery. I 
“had the infantry for some time in squares, and we had the 
* French cavalry walking about us as if they had been our 
“ own.” 

There is no doubt his Grace knew full well the great 
importance of that battle before it took place. He knew, 
too, that the great proportion of Napoleon’s army con- 
sisted of experienced troops, excited to the highest pitch ; 
while his own army comprised the troops of many nations, 
and but few of his old Spanish veterans. Those facts, com- 
bined with the great stake for which they fought, rendered 
him evidently more than usually anxious, though he in- 
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variably said, “that all would be right at last;” for, as he 
had long before predicted, Europe was in arms against Napo- 
leon*. It was natural that he should be so; and his letters 
indicate it: we are not, therefore, to wonder, if, when the 
dreadful fight was over, his feelings, kept so long at the 
highest tension, gave way, and that as he rode amid the 
groans of the wounded and the reeking carnage, and heard 
the rout of the vanquished and the shouts of the victors 
fainter and fainter through the gloom of night, he wept, and 
soon after wrote the words we have quoted from his letter. 
It is in such trying hours that man feels his frail mortality, 
instinctively turns to God, and referring his actions to the 
will of Him who guides and governs all things, with reve- 
rence says, “ the finger of Providence was on met.” 

On the 25th, Cambrai was taken by assault, and the King of 
France and his court were soon after established there. A 
deputation from Paris soon reached his Grace, requesting 
him to suspend hostilities, as Napoleon had abdicated in fa- 
vour of his son, which request was instantly refused, because 
“he thought it was only to gain time, and he required better 
security than that for the peace of Europe.” His reasons 
are given with political truth, and will be traced in his let- 
ters of the period. That Louis XVIII. was indebted to 
the Duke of Wellington for his restoration to the throne 
of France, there is no doubt. The Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia were by no means favourable to that 
step, and that fact was known to the King. The Duke 
of Wellington held a conference with the Duke de Dumas, 
and after it spoke to this effect to Louis XVIII.:—“It 
“ may be your Majesty’s desire to be placed on the throne 
“by Frenchmen, and if so, there is but one man that can do 
“it, and that is Fouché; otherwise it must be effected by 


* On the 24th of December, 1811, his Grace thus writes to Lord William Ben- 
tinck :—* I have, however, long considered it probable, that even we should wit- 
ness a general resistance throughout Europe to the fraudulent and disgusting 
tyranny of Buonaparte, created by the example of what has passed in Spain and 
Portugal ; and that we should be actors and advisers in these scenes; and I have 
reflected frequently upon the measures which should be pursued to give a chance 
of success.” —Vol. viii. p. 482. 

+ There were but three letters written from the field of Waterloo; one to the 
Duke de Berri, one to Sir C. Stuart, and the one we have quoted, but which we 
do not find printed in this collection. 
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“strangers. Indeed, I know of no other man who can do it. 
“ But your Majesty must remember his character, and that 
“he is a regicide.” The monarch replied, “That is of little 
importance, so that it is by Frenchmen.” Subsequently his 
Grace thus wrote to General Dumouriez :— 

«Avant mon arrivée 4 Paris au mois du Juillet, je n’avais jamais vu 
Fouché, ni eu avec lui communication quelconque, ni avec aucun de ceux 
qui sont liés avec lui. Je ne pouvais donc avoir aucun intérét a son sort. 

** Le fait est, que toutes les Puissances, entre autres l’Angleterre, avaient 
taché, pendant le printemps et |’été, de persuader au Roi de prendre 
Fouché 4 son service, comme moyen de concilier 4 Sa Majesté un grand 
nombre de personnes ; et, malgré que je n’aie jamais vu qu’il avait l’influ- 
ence qu’on lui donnait, j’ai exécuté ce que les autres ont voulu. Les crises 
de la politique en temps de révolution ressemblent beaucoup a celles d’une 
bataille ; et on est souvent dans la nécessité d’y appliquer des remédes 
violens, qui ont peut-étre des suites facheuses, pour remédier au grand mal 
existant. Voici l’histoire de la nomination de Fouché. A mon arrivée 
prés de Paris je savais que les alliés n’étaient pas du tout déterminés en 
faveur du Roi,” &c.—Vol. xii. p. 649. 

The capitulation of Paris soon followed, and there his Grace 
raised by his conduct the character of England. He not 
only prevented the deeply-injured and indignant Prussians 
from destroying the column in the Place Vendéme, and 
also the bridge of Jena; but he facilitated the restoration of 
the works of art which had been stolen from the countries 
overrun by the armies of the revolution. His Grace was ap- 
pointed the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies of Oc- 
cupation in France, and gained in that capacity the respect 
and esteem even of his enemies. Among the many perplex- 
ing occurrences which must have daily transpired, none was 
more closely observed or more severely commented on, than 
the condemnation and execution of Marshal Ney. There 
appears no difference of opinion as to the foolish policy of 
destroying a man who had so well supported the military 
reputation of his country, whether he deserved death or not. 
It has been loudly proclaimed by many, that the Convention 
of Paris protected him, and, that his Grace was bound, under 
that Convention, to have required his liberation. In vol. xii, 
p- 694, is a long memorandum by his Grace on that interest- 
ing subject, which proves beyond refutation that the Conven- 
tion of Paris “ was exclusively military, and was never intended 
“to bind the then existing Government of France, or any go- 
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“ yernment which should succeed it.” As the Convention did 
not embrace the case of Ney, the non-interference of the Duke 
personally in his behalf with Louis XVIII. is the next point 
on which many condemn his Grace: and information re- 
specting the acts and character of Ney may, very probably, 
have been possessed by the Duke, which might privately lead 
him to think, that Ney was not a man for whom his influence 
could be justly used. Again, his Grace, being a reflecting man, 
would not have made any application likely to be refused. 
Interference was a very delicate matter; and we think, that as 
his Grace was not in a position with the court of France, as 
we will show, to ask a personal favour with a chance of suc- 
cess, that he was right not to ask any. Secondary influence 
might have been resorted to; whether any was used we have 
no data on which to decide. About this period the manner of 
the King of France to his Grace induced him to observe it 
more closely. Being summoned to attend the investiture of the 
Duke de Berri with the Order of the Fleece, his Grace walked 
up and bowed to the King, who deliberately turned his back 
on him. The Duke, with his characteristic caution, deter- 
mined to prove whether the act was accidental or premeditated, 
and going round, again faced the King and again bowed. The 
monarch repeated the insult, on which his Grace instantly 
left the palace, with the determination never to re-enter it. 
The bearing of the courtiers was equally marked, showing 
that this conduct had been contemplated. Three weeks 
elapsed, and the Duke did not reappear at Court. The Comte 
D’Artois one evening called on him, and began by observing, 
that he had not been at the Tuilleries. The Duke instantly re- 
plied, that it was his intention not to go there again. The Comte 
trusted that the apparent manner of the King would not have 
such an effect, as it was done in a moment of irritation. His 
Grace replied in effect, “Sir, circumstances have, these last 
* eighteen months, placed me, an English gentleman, in con- 
** stant communication with Emperors and Kings, and I never 
* before received an insult, or would have suffered it to pass 
“unnoticed. The King of France knows that I have placed 
* him on his throne ; he knows, too, that I hold a high and re- 
“ sponsible position as Commander-in-Chief of the armies 


* here, which, if withdrawn, would leave him in a condition 
p 2 
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“ which it would be unnecessary to detail. I will never again, 
“ Sir, enter the Palace of the Tuilleries.” The Comte D’Artois 
burst into tears and said, “ You have been insulted, but for- 
give us—pardon us, it shall never again occur.” His 
Grace rejoined, “As an English gentleman I can never re- 
enter the Palace.” The same evening the King sent to beg 
his attendance; he accordingly went and was most gra- 
ciously received, and all the courtiers were most obsequious. 
After.the Duke had retired, the King turned to the Duke de 
Dumas, and said, “ You see the Marshal has made me the 
amende honorable.’ ‘The anecdote has been related by 
the Duke de Dumas, and was made known to the Duke of 
Wellington many years after, who expressed no surprise at it, 
as he probably knew the character of the King. At that same 
period, was the trial and condemnation of Ney. Under the 
circumstances, the Duke could not at that time have made a 
personal application, or have interfered in any way with Louis 
XVIII. As a soldier, Ney deserved to die the death he met. 
As a matter of policy, it seems weak and vindictive to have shot 
him; it could only be productive of feelings of disgust and 
enmity, without any corresponding good being obtained. 

The Allied Armies being garrisoned in France, that country 
was prevented from evincing discontent and revolution by 
any overt acts of insurrection. The long-continued wars 
had tired even that belligerent nation, and, for a time, the 
occupations of peace succeeded to the din of war. The 
vaunting self-love of France had been humbled to the dust, 
her military idol had been cast down, and her soil, on every 
side, been subjected to the armies of nations whose capitals 
she had invaded, whose princes she had supplanted, or whose 
commerce she had tried to ruin. Her renowned generals had 
been beaten by a handful of English troops led by the genius 
of Wellington, and some miserably-equipped allies, from Lis- 
bon to Bourdeaux, and, subsequently, with the legions of 
indignant Europe, from the confines of Germany to Paris. 
France was subdued, and made to feel (most leniently) the 
humiliation of the restoration of territory and plunder, and 
the punishment of retribution. The great moral lesson was 
of more use to Europe than to herself; for, mentally, the 
nation was not ina fit state to profit by the punishment, 
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while the vengeance of wounded vanity and the irrefutable 
fact, that she was far from being the first in the game of war, 
rankled in the bosoms of her people, and too often showed 
itself in her intercourse with England and other nations. 

The family of Napoleon fell with its Imperial master; but 
without the slightest hope of success, and with but little talent 
to support their pretensions, soon began again to plague 
the world, and have continued so to do from time to time. 

The first attempt is but little known, and is as curious for 
its futility of purpose, as for its ridiculous presumption. It 
was as follows:—In 1816, Prince Metternich communicated 
to the Duke of Wellington, that a serious conspiracy existed 
in Italy, at the head of which was Lucien Buonaparte, and 
whose object was to overthrow the Pope and raise a republic 
in the papal territories. Its existence was known to Lord 
William Bentinck. His Grace selected the present Major- 
General Sir Patrick Ross, to communicate the fact to Lord 
Castlereagh, and that officer committed to memory the names 
of all the conspirators, and proceeded on his mission. His 
Lordship gave no directions to the Duke through Sir Patrick 
Ross or otherwise, and the matter was allowed to wane away, 
after some secret measures had been taken by the Austrian 
Cabinet. The directions given by the Duke to Sir Patrick 
Ross, are proofs of his consideration for the lives of the mis- 
guided and unreflecting men who had been deluded into a 
scheme which would have fitted the inmates of a lunatic 
asylum. 

Much uneasiness was, about the same period, felt in Eng- 
land, at some dissensions of a religious character which had 
taken place, more particularly in Central France. Sir Patrick 
Ross was again selected to proceed to that country and make 
a report to the Government of the actual state there of the 
Protestant Church. After a very careful investigation, a 
masterly state-paper was delivered to the Government, which 
traced the proceedings of, and towards that Church, from the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the days of the existing 
dissensions, with such minute precision, as to call for the 
highest approbation of the Cabinet. The Duke expressed 
his interest in so great a question, and forwarded, with the 
caution requisite on so delicate a subject, the necessary in- 
vestigation. 
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It is hardly possible within the circumscribed limits of a 
Review, to give more than an outline of twelve large volumes ; 
we only trust that we have given enough to induce every 
one who wishes to be informed of the history of that eventful 
period, to read the volumes. Colonel Gurwood has shown 
his good taste and judgment in compiling the work as he has. 
The simplicity of its arrangement, the unblemished truth of 
the details, which impress themselves on the mind of the 
reader, give to it a charm, which no other work, within the 
compass of our reading, possesses. As soon as the mind 
becomes once warmed with the subject, it is never op- 
pressed by the long-continued similarity of the matter. <A 
memorandum of operations which has riveted the attention, 
is relieved by a discussion, a reproof, the account of some 
active warfare, indignant complaints of the neglect of his 
soldiers, an argument on sheep, rice, camp-kettles, or a staid 
communication to some Crowned Head, or Minister of State ; 
so that the daily events, great and small, are marshalled as 
they transpired, giving a life and reality to the work, and 
almost carrying the reader back to the time. While thus em- 
ployed, he feels that he is deriving information of the period 
from the only true and unadulterated source; and as the 
narrative proceeds, the character of the Duke is naturally 
developed by the facts and his own delineations; while the 
disquisitions on great events to the then rulers of the world in 
their different departments, instruct while they entertain, and 
must improve every attentive reader, by informing him of 
the nature of great affairs, and the method of conducting 
them, with men of every grade, from the Imperial Autocrat 
to the private soldier. 

Colonel Gurwood has been the cause of a history being 
given to the world, free from all conjectures, not dependent 
on doubtful authorities, or veiled by the bias of a compiler— 
a history of facts, written by the chief actor, of matters which 
men’s outward senses could judge, of which the records 
were penned at the time they occurred. No other such hi- 
story exists. The nearest approach to it are the Commenta- 
ries of Cesar. The public must know that such a vast com- 
pilation could not be completed without a great degree of 
labour and expense to him. But when the original edition is all 
sold, we trust that it may be diffused by a periodical publica- 
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tion of the volumes at a price which will enable the middle 
orders of society to possess them. We say this because we 
believe that they would have a tendency to instil into the 
mind the highest principles of action, and the most perfect 
method and manner of conducting the affairs of life. 

The remainder of our task is purely critical. The style of 
a warrior in active command of armies under the greatest dif- 
ficulties, would be shielded from criticism: that of the Duke 
of Wellington invites it. After much consideration, we think 
it among the purest specimens of the unornate style in our 
language. Excepting when technical terms are used, the 
words are the purest English. The object appears to have 
been to express in the clearest and shortest way the idea 
intended to be conveyed, and always to keep the ideas single. 
His Grace never attempts to strengthen them by antithesis, 
or supports a reason by comparison ; he never uses an epi- 
thet, or intrudes an expletive; the most simple terms are 
always selected without producing baldness, or sinking to 
vulgarity. Elegance and force are combined in many of the 
letters and more important documents, which being the 
vehicle of truths and high-minded intentions, become models 
of composition. His style and his mind are in perfect keep- 
ing, as far as we are able to judge from the volumes,—the 
latter intent on his objects, the former conveying the results 
of its various powers. It cannot be considered as the highest 
style, but as the highest of its class, and admirably adapted 
to its purposes. By persons of congenial minds, it would 
be pronounced perfect; by others, it would be pronounced 
the style of a mind which never looked beyond the fact. 
There is no attempt at euphony ; but the fitness of the terms 
and their proper positions make the want of it scarcely 
perceptible. Not one of the artifices of composition is ever 
practised. It is, perhaps, the natural style of a high, power- 
ful, matter-of-fact intellect, polished by habitual intercourse 
with the highest classes, and perfected in ease and force by 
long and continual practice. 

At the commencement of these observations we gave, in 
general terms, the impression produced of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, from the perusal of these volumes, It is now our 
duty to enter more into detail. 

War is a scourge of God, and the details even extracted in 
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these pages are sufficient to create abhorrence of it in princi- 
ple and practice. It is the occupation of ambitious barba- 
rians, the charm of the ferocious and the vulgar, and the de- 
lusion of the vain and the reckless. It belongs to an era now 
passing away, which may be termed the pseudo-political and 
the warlike. The last great battle which-deposed Napoleon 
and gave peace to Europe, may be said to have closed that 
era. The trifling expeditions and civil discord now continu- 
ing, have no connexion with a great war like that which 
ended in 1815; they are only proofs of the depravity and 
cruelty of men. But there are two kinds of war,—the one 
of aggression, the other of resistance ; the former is the kind 
we condemn,—the latter, properly pursued, is acting in con- 
formity with a law of nature—self-preservation, developing 
the force of intellect and resolution, and calling into action 
many of the highest of the human faculties. That kind of 
warfare excites admiration and respect. 

The Duke of Wellington led the armies of two invaded 
countries who never exemplified those high qualities. Our 
own army bore no resemblance to an armed population 
steadily resolved to conquer; it was an army brought into 
discipline, and kept in it by a mixture of influence and the 
lash, and who were like lions in leashes. Compare the heroic 
valour, unanimity of action, and heavenly-mindedness of Henri 
Arnaud and his countrymen when they recaptured their na- 
tive haunts in the Alpine valleys of Piedmont, with all that was 
ever done during the last great war, and it sinks into insig- 
nificance. The avowed objects of ali Napoleon’s wars place 
them amongst the lowest and most degrading occupations 
of mankind, and brand the application of the energies and 
mental powers necessary to prosecute them, as the perversion 
of every feeling which might otherwise have raised our con- 
ceptions of the powers of the human soul. The Duke of 
Wellington stands in a position which has never before been 
fairly delineated, and will lead us to an analysis of the prac- 
tical qualities of our nature, as developed in him, which, if 
anything could, may add to the estimation which every reflect- 
ing man must feel for him. He commanded armies destined 
to conquer territory, or to repel aggression and invasion. 
Those armies were not influenced by the high and patriotic 
feelings of which we have spoken. But every public act of 
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his Grace, as shown in these volumes, depicts him as actu- 
ated by the highest views, the justest feelings, and a sense of 
duty which seems never to have been turned from its course. 

There were without doubt many in his armies whose views 
and feelings were of a similar stamp; but the majority were 
mere soldiers, ready to advance or retreat, to fight or plun- 
der, as either circumstances required or opportunities of- 
fered. From first to last he is never the mere soldier, but 
the diplomatist whose inviolable faith made rulers and na- 
tions depend on his word as a shield between them and in- 
jury; the dispenser of justice which kindled the sincerest 
sentiments of gratitude in the bosoms of those over whom he 
ruled; the consistent supporter of discipline in his armies ; 
and the equitable distributer of rewards to the deserving. 
(Economical of the public money and of all public supplies, 
he compelled to the utmost of his ability every subordinate 
to follow his example, and treated with scorn and anger every 
attempt at peculation and unfair dealing towards the Govern- 
ment: he was an uncompromising reformer of every abuse, 
in every department over which he could exercise control ; 
a cautious, active, bold, prompt and sagacious general, who 
never uselessly sacrificed his men, whose untiring forethought 
was continually exercised in saving them from undue hardship 
and danger, and whose talent and experience in military 
strategy led to a dependence on his commands which has 
never been exceeded. 

From the volumes may be deduced these prominent cha- 
racteristics. Great quickness of perception, kept under the 
guidance of unceasing caution, while a clear, close-reasoning, 
powerful judgement made deductions which were seldom 
changed unless new circumstances arose to require it; great 
facilities of resource, so that no difficulty seemed to be insur- 
mountable ; firmness of purpose and perseverance, supported 
by a strong sense of justice; general feelings of consideration 
for others, often expressed in polished language ; simplicity of 
purpose and expression, showing that its strict observance was 
estimated as power, and connected with the necessary self-dig- 
nity of high position; a consciousness of mental capacity, 
producing great self-reliance, with a grasp of intellect which 
could embrace, without confusing, the most opposite and 
varied subjects. There does not appear the slightest indica- 
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tion of imagination, or of those qualities which usually ac- 
company the possession of it—among them, enthusiasm, 
which, in his opinion, “ is, in fact, no aid to accomplish any- 
“ thing, and is only the excuse for the irregularity with which 
“ everything is done.” Neither in these volumes, nor in any 
other work, have we seen any marked indications of the esti- 
mation of the merely beautiful. Mistrust, a quality so closely 
allied to caution that it is difficult to separate them, is evi- 
dent in every page: “I mistrust the judgement of every man 
in a case in which his own wishes are concerned.”—(Vol. iii. 
p- 642.) When in India, a sum of money is received for the 
uses of the army—and is said by the Duke to be “ under an 
officer’s guard opposite his tent.” The whole tenour of the 
volumes indicates that useful quality in constant operation. 

Let any of the leading characteristics of great and success- 
ful leaders of ancient or modern times be carefully consider- 
ed, and much resemblance will be found in them to the Duke 
of Wellington in some of those characteristics. Charlemagne, 
Cromwell, Washington, were all men with similar qualities 
in different degrees, and none of them with imagination, en- 
thusiasm, or marked feelings for the merely beautiful. If 
such an expression may be permitted, his Grace stands the 
first among those intellects which may be termed utilitarian, 
and to which the great names we have just quoted are allied. 
Whether the unconfined sublimity of a Milton, whose spirit 
was too etherial not to rise on the wings of thought and ima- 
gination, and to taste before his time of a life beyond this— 
or the intellect of a Shakspeare, which delineated with un- 
erring power the minds and manners of a world, and floated 
at will on the wings of fancy, or guided with steady hand the 
high imaginings of that unseen, immortal power bestowed on 
man, are of a higher order, let others determine. Between 
the two stand the scientifically useful, who, from investigating 
the laws of the universe, lead the soul to the adoration of its 
Creator. 

Which are the highest faculties bestowed on man? Con- 
scientiousness, justice, firmness, caution, judgement, percep- 
tion, perseverance, all in high degree, or those of the order 
we have referred to? A combination would be superior to 
either separate. It may be a question, if the powers of 
Milton or Shakspeare, superadded to those of a Wellington, 
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would not effectually have prevented the latter from pur- 
suing the course he did; while his mistrust and caution, 
and continual reference to facts, would have checked effect- 
ually the flights of fancy, and the richer gems of illustration 
and thought, and of ideas that leave their impress on man- 
kind. A great and triumphant career, directed by a genius 
for war, guided by high-mindedness, instructing by precept 
and unsullied example, must also leave a useful impress while 
history lasts. If the sternly practical cannot be allied to the 
ornate, imaginative and sublime, and still with equal cer- 
tainty perform its duties, we must reflect, whether those 
thoughts that wander through eternity, and give some faint 
glimpses of the etherial nature of our immortal part, are 
likely to be productive of more positive good by abstractedly 
elevating the mind, than the every-lay practice of those qua- 
lities on which the order and stability of society depend. 

In the first part of our observations it was unhesitatingly 
said, that the great series of events which had begun to tran- 
spire, when the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon (who were 
born in the same year) appeared on the arena, formed a 
part of that series, which, directed by Providence, was leading 
to some great conclusion. Perhaps hereafter we may enter 
boldly yet cautiously into that exciting subject ; now we must 
confine ourselves to those prominent and general points which 
may interest the reader as being closely connected with the 
operations of the period comprised in these volumes. It 
was mentioned, that those men selected to carry through 
to completion the views of Providence, must be trained to 
their work, and that the training of both had produced the 
opposite results; preparing the one for permanent triumph, 
the other for defeat. The state of Europe was given in out- 
line. The wars of revolutionary France commenced near the 
field of Waterloo, where they terminated. France, with a 
population nursed in anarchy, blood and infidelity, became 
as it were a vial of wrath poured out over the face of civilized 
Europe. Her legions were commanded by a vaunting leader, 
surrounded by upstart satellites, whose objects seem to have 
been indefinite, and generally were satisfied with plunder, 
and the inflation of a vanity which fed to repletion on usurp- 
ation, desolation and slaughter. After having been made the 
scourges of the north, the degraded and besotted countries of 
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Western Europe were to receive at their hands the chastise- 
ment required to rouse them from their moral lethargy. 
None but leaders and men equally devoid of all the higher sen- 
timents which should stimulate mankind to action, could 
have been made the invaders of nations who had never in- 
jured them, and there have rioted in every cruelty and excess. 
No sooner had the punishment been inflicted, than the in- 
struments were to be destroyed. Some sleep in the desert 
sands of Syria and ancient Egypt, destroyed by the same 
nation which swept the last remnant from the field of Wa- 
terloo’; thousands and tens of thousands perished amid the 
howling tempests and snows of Russia; whole legions were 
hunted to their graves from Silesia to the Rhine; Spain and 
Portugal, incited and led on by England, strewed their in- 
sulted realms with the bodies of their invaders, and turned the 
fertile valleys of Southern France into sepulchres of the armies 
which had desolated their homes. Those who had manned her 
navies, either dyed the ocean with their blood, or were left to 
long reflection in prisons remote from the intercourse of men. 

Thus passed away the greater portion of the generation of 
revolutionary France. What the beneficial and final results 
of those dreadful punishments will be, are yet to be known. 
They have begun ; and, as the mental progress of nations is, 
in its main stream, as irresistible as the torrent or the ocean 
tide, it can only be hoped that rulers will arise to direct its 
course into channels which will diffuse security, peace and 
happiness. The leader of the hosts who were the aggressors, 
and the commander of those who conquered and destroyed 
them, were as different as their objects. Their talents, facul- 
ties and dispositions were exactly adapted to the purposes 
for which they were intended ; their training such as called 
into action the very faculties which would lead the one to 
his intended destruction, the other to his permanent success. 

Both possessed great military talents, quickness of percep- 
tion, readiness and apprehension, and facilities of resource : 
however profound the combinations, both appear to have 
avoided duplex or complex operations, and seem to have 
generally waited the results of success :—there the similarity 
seems to end. One of the characteristics of the Duke of 
Wellington is simplicity, while in Napoleon mystery and 
bombast were rife. The former never was known to be 
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for a moment led by success from the calm and cautious 
forethought which marks every act ; the latter seemed to be- 
come inflated with success until he thought defeat impossible. 
In difficulty and distress Wellington was ever thoughtful, 
ready, calm and firm; Napoleon in adversity talked instead 
of thinking, became confused, irritable and weak of purpose. 
Wellington’s self-reliance increased with danger ; and when 
others were appalled at the duration of the dreadful contest, 
the word was given that won the field of Waterloo; Na- 
poleon in distress lost his self-reliance ; he led his army by 
the wrong route from Russia, then left it to others to ex- 
tricate, and striking his staff in the frozen snow, exclaimed, 
“ Jt is written in heaven that henceforth every step shall be a 
Sault ;”—he did not conquer or die in the last great fight for 
empire,—but he quailed before he sought the protection of an 
English seaman, and lived in his exile without dignity or calm 
submission to his lot. Justice, highmindedness and truthful- 
ness of purpose mark every public act of Wellington ; fraud, 
usurpation, midnight murder and crooked policy darken the 
career of Buonaparte. The one always adapted his means to 
his ends ; the other, impatient of restraint and delay, left what 
could not be prepared to chance and plunder. The English 
hero led on his own soldiers to the performance of duties due 
by them to their country and the world; the Emperor of 
France incited his armies by appeals to empty glory and in- 
flated vanity, by impious inferences of destiny and dreamy 
boasts of invincibility. 

The English general was trained first in adversity and de- 
feat ;—then, where every military equipment was to be pro- 
vided, where a tortuous policy required unceasing vigilance, 
and where the just administration of the matériel of an 
army had never been before maintained,—then surrounded by 
jealous and weak allies, and opposed to the most renowned 
generals and troops in the world. The chief of the armies of 
France was flushed in early manhood by extraordinary suc- 
cess and constant victory, then by the acclamations of le- 
gions, and the acquisition of imperial rank, combined with 
unbounded power, and the submission of the crowns of many 
countries. ‘The career of the former added to the power of 
every natural faculty necessary to ensure his renown and tri- 
umph ;—the career of the latter fostered every failing and 
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every weakness which, when opposed to his rival, were cer- 
tain of leading to defeat and irretrievable ruin. Was THE 
FINGER OF PROVIDENCE THERE ? 


The General Orders of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
in Portugal, France and Spain, &c. from 1809 to 1818. 


TueEseE orders were all written in the Duke’s own hand, and 
constitute a manual which ought to be a vade-mecum of 
every officer, as they comprise directions on every subject 
relative to an army in every situation, and of every circum- 
stance connected with its civil administration, discipline and 
consequent efficiency. The volume contains so many curious 
things, and illustrates so many minute points, that every pos- 
sessor of the “ Dispatches” should purchase it as a necessary 
supplementary volume. 

The introduction is a very masterly, instructive and amusing 
document, and gives the actual proceedings of an army on 
the march from the first bugle blast that roused them from 
their slumbers, to mounting the deadly breach, so graphically, 
that every movement is brought before the mind, and leaves 
a clear impression. We have learnt that it was written for a 
high-named periodical, and returned as being too purely pro- 
fessional! No matter; it is luckily before the world,—not in 
an ephemeral shape. We trust that it and the “ Dispatches ” 
may be brought out in cheap and uniform volumes; they 
must be of use among all classes, as containing lessons of eco- 
nomy, forethought and prudence.* 





* Since this article was printed, a French work lately published has attracted our 
notice. It is called, “‘ Journeausx des sieges faits et soutenus par les Francais dans 
la Peninsule de 1807 a 1814; rédiges d’apres les ordres du Gouvernement sur les 
documents existant aux archives de la guerre et au dépét des fortifications. Par 
J. Belmas, chef de bataillon du Génie. 4 vols., avec atlas et planches.” 

The title may carry with it some claims to authenticity and truth. Although 
the work is certainly less partial in the narrative of the events of the Peninsular 
War than most others written by French officers, it is full of incorrect, or to speak 
plainer, of false statements. In the last number of the Quarterly Review, there 
is an article under this title written by some one evidently not a military man, 
and not acquainted with the campaigns of the Peninsula; or many misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods would have been detected, which from being thus unnoticed 
become uncontradicted history. We point out one among many, vol. i. p. 235. 
“Lord Wellington fit son entrée 4 Madrid le 12 Aoit avec 30,000 hommes. L’ 
ivresse avec laquelle il fut regu iit bientdt place a d’autres sentiments, lorsqu’il 
frappa cette ville d’une forte contribution.” This is purely a French phrase and 
fiction, and we proclaim it to all Europe, that it is false; for, from the best au- 
thority, we can assert that the duke of Wellington never levied a contribution at 
Madrid or elsewhere. 
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Artic.LeE VI. 


1. Jack Sheppard. A Romance. By W. Harrison AIns- 
wortH, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 

2. Michael Armstrong, or the Factory Boy. By Frances 
Trouiore. Nos. 1. to 10. Colburn. 


THERE are signs in the present literary times, which, we 
think, claim importunately the strict attention of the pub- 
lic. They do not reveal themselves only to the keen searcher 
of nooks and corners, neither to catch their interpretation is 
a fine ear required; but they stand plainly evident in the 
highways; and the sound which accompanies them forces 
itself upon the notice through all that Babel of mingled dis- 
cord and harmony, which (to speak fancifully) makes up the 
voice of life in England. The sign to be treated on the pre- 
sent occasion, is the condition of our lighter popular litera- 
ture; a subject of serious importance, when viewed in con- 
junction with that grave and complex question, now occupy- 
ing so prominent a place in our discussions—the education 
of the people. 

As text to the considerations which follow, we avail our- 
selves of Mr. Ainsworth’s last romance, which has gained him 
so bad a notoriety; and of Mrs. Trollope’s attempt to rival 
Mr. Dickens, which, fortunately, has failed to increase a bad 
notoriety already gained. But, in the outset, we must observe, 
that, considering “ Jack Sheppard” and “ The Factory Boy” 
merely as the legitimate children of a long line of ancestors— 
as the cousins-german of many other works approved, for 
their tendency, by the feeling and philanthropic,—the protest 
here offered against them is no echo of that cry of astonished 
Innocence suddenly awakened in the midst of a dream of hu- 
man perfectibility, which has been raised by some; still less, 
a chorus to that Anathema which a compulsory advertence to 
decorum has extorted from others, and those the very per- 
sons whose plaudits and sympathy have fostered their pro- 
duction. Well is it, that the press should raise its voice, 
and declare that this attempt to reproduce in the novel the 
jail-bird and the house-breaker, is vicious and offensive i— 
well, that it should denounce the half-a-score of minor thea- 
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tres crowded with the waifs and strays of the London streets 
to applaud agonizing scenes which had been spiced with their 
last groans and convulsions under the superintendence of 
Mr. Ainsworth himself,—to admire vivid ¢ableaux arranged 
by his coadjutor, Mr. Cruickshank; the latter, alas! how 
sadly sunk from the high moral position he might have occu- 
pied as Hogarth’s far-off successor! Well is it, that every 
police-case of crime and misdemeanour springing from this 
Jack-Sheppard mania, circulating among the idle and un- 
taught myriads of St. Giles’s and St. George’s fields, should 
be brought forward and illustrated in severe italics. But 
better would it be if that same press could acquit itself of 
having begotten the monster now found so noxious—of 
having sharpened, if not created, that unwholesome appetite, 
which could not fail, at last, to condescend to garbage—of 
having hastened that movement, the final direction of which 
was the’mire and the foul odours of the kennel! 

In examining how far the press has or has not done this, 
and in illustrating our inquiry with facts and testimonies not 
easily to be put aside, the somewhat unusual course presents 
itself, of dwelling for awhile upon a detail previous to ap- 
proaching the general features of the subject,—that detail 
being the career and position of Mr. Ainsworth as an author. 
To describe this will be neither a long nor a difficult task. 
Mr. Ainsworth possesses the merit of being neither hasty 
nor frequent in his intercourse with the public. His early 
tale “Sir John Chiverton” is known to very few, and only 
to be regarded as an evidence of promise. If intermediate 
works there be, betwixt its appearance and that of “ Rook- 
wood,” they have slipped out of sight:—for it is upon that 
romance and “Crichton,” its successor, that the renown was 
based, which has now spread from boundary to boundary of 
the empire of the New Police, and too far, we fear, within 
the jurisdiction of many a county magistracy. 

It is needless to recapitulate the incidents of the plot of 
* Rookwood.” The author’s manner of working is more to the 
purpose. As it is now (and the sign is worth noting) re- 
quired of almost every writer of a certain popularity, to ac- 
count for his dealings with the public by the profession of 
some intention or prevailing idea ;—the compounder of that 
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strange mixture of slang, sportsmanship and sorcery, would 
probably say, that his tale was elaborated in illustration of 
the same solemn word as that to which the morbid splendours 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ owe their accumula- 
tion. Destiny would probably bear the blame of the scenes in 
the church-vault and the doings of the fiend-like sexton— 
Destiny would be brought to apologize for the monstrous 
wickedness of lady Rookwood in her husband’s sick chamber 
—Destiny would be alleged to be the mover of the atrocities 
of the gipsies’ haunt,—scenes, one and all elaborated with the 
utmost pains,—in their turgid distortion caricaturing the 
wildest extravagances of Maturin, but unredeemed by any 
glimpses of that poetical spirit, which, with all his tawdri- 
ness, Maturin possessed. Of this we hold Mr. Ainsworth 
to be devoid; celebrated though he be among his admirers, 
as successful in that sweetest exercise of poetry, song-writing. 
He can select the thoughts and images which arrange them- 
selves effectively in a lyrical form, and make up a burden 
certain to catch, if not to keep, the ear; he is familiar with 
the quips and contrivances of versification ; but of that me- 
lody of the heart, with which every lyric of Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson overflows, and which our modern song-writers, 
Burns, Beranger and Moore, in a less measure possess, he 
has nothing. Not one of his songs has struck root. And it 
is the deficiency of this true poetical spirit which makes his 
prose descriptions labour as they proceed. Not one single 
touch or colour in them has of itself any significance. Effort 
is laid to effort, word piled upon word, allusion tacked to al- 
lusion, with as florid a liberality as that of the Irish street- 
ballad maker, who intending to extol the charms of his mis- 
tress, compares her to “the famous duchess of Bavaria and 
Dido the African Queen.” With much care, there is no force 
of dialogue; with much parade of wit and passion, never an 
exclamation or a repartee which either Tragedy or Comedy 
would consent to own. 

Of the assertions we have just made, it may not be amiss 
to offer proof, by citing a passage from each of Mr Ains- 
worth’s novels, chosen rather with regard to brevity, than as 
offering the fullest illustration of the positions we have laid 
down which could be found. The first, taken from “ Rook- 
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wood,” is a fair specimen of our novelist’s skill in recording 
the utterance of violent passion. The scene is one of sus- 
pense and excitement ;—the widowed lady of a guilty hus- 
band is broken in upon by the rightful heir, long deemed a 
natural son, at the very moment when she has received the 
proofs of his legitimacy, and is distracted by her own evil 
promptings towards crimes by which these may be sup- 
pressed. A long series of portents and preparations, as per- 
tinent as the two morning guns in “ The Critic,” has pre- 
ceded this interview. The injured son speaks :— 


** « Look here,’ and clutching her hand he drew from out the folds of 
his waistcoat the skeleton hand of his mother, in the bones of which the broken 
blade was sticking.[!] ‘This dead hand, which has, this instant, in all proba- 
bility preserved my life’, [lady Rookwood having attempted but an instant 
before to silence his claims by the stroke of the penknife,] ‘was my mother’s; 
it has done this, it will do more,—it will accomplish all the rest. See,’ 
added he, stretching forth the shrunken finger, and placing it close by 
lady Rookwood’s hand, who recoiled from contact with it, as from the 
touch of a scorpion, ‘That ring was placed where you now see it before your 
own was proffered—that cold hand was pressed to your husband’s at the 
altar, before his faith was plighted to you. His faith to her was broken ; 
but the vows he broke were marriage vows. The living hand may part with 
its ring to another—the dead will retain possession while matter shall 
endure. Compare them together. The one through her brief life was ever 
gentle, ever kindly, ever yielding; the other grasping, stern, inexorable. 
That is instinct with vitality, with power—this incapable of motion—dead. 
Yet shall this nerveless hand accomplish more than the living. Years have 
flown since this ring was placed upon the finger; yet hath it not corroded, 
nor relinquished its hold. Look at it, lady :—consider it well, touch it, 
examine it—’tis real, actual, your own in shape ; in substance ; in design : 
for the same holy end procured, with the same solemn plight bestowed ; 
all the same, save that it was the firs/, ay, the first; let that convince you. 
With what a voice this silent circlet speaks—how eloquent—how loud! I 
have no other witness—yet will this suffice. Of those to whom I owe my 
being, both are dead. Can neither answer to my call? She sleeps within 
the tomb that now yawns to receive him: he is on his way thither; yet 
this remains to answer for both—to cry out, as from the depths of the grave, 
for justice to me. Look at it, Isay: can you look, and longer doubt? You 
cannot—dare not—do not. I read conviction in your quaking glance—in 
your averted countenance.’ ”—Rookwood, vol. i. pp. 288-300. 


And this, according to Mr Ainsworth’s next paragraph, is 
a specimen of “the eloquence inspired by intense emotion, 
“so vivid that it never fails to produce a convincing effect, 
even upon an auditor the most determinately incredulous” ! 
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The second fragment affords proof of the manner‘in which 
words take the place of fresh, creative thoughts in Mr. Ains- 
worth’s descriptions. It is a part of his portraiture of Crich- 
ton the Admirable, whom, it is not unfair to assume, the 
author himself saw, and wished his reader to see, more clearly 
than the subordinate personages of the story :— 


“‘ The countenance of Crichton was one that Phidias might have pour- 
trayed, so nearly did its elevated and ennobled character of beauty approach 
to the ideal standard of perfection erected by the great Athenian sculptor. 
Chiselled like those of some ancient head of the Delphic God, the features 
were wrought with the utmost fineness and precision —the contour of the 
face was classical and harmonious— the mens divinior breathed from every 
lineament— the lips were firm, full, and fraught with sensibility, yet giving 
token of the most dauntless resolution—the chin was proudly curved—the 
nose Grecian—the nostril thin and haughty as that of an unbroken barb of 
the desert—the brow was ample and majestical, shaded by hair of the 
lightest brown, disposed in thick ringlets after the manner of the antique. 
There was a brilliancy of colour, and a sparkling freshness in Crichton’s 
complexion, the more surprising, as the pallid hue and debilitated look of the 
toil-worn student might more naturally be expected in his features than 
the rosy bloom of health. In compliance with the fashion of the day, a slight 
moustache feathered his upper lip, and a short-pointed beard clothed his 
chin, and added to the grave manliness of his aspect. One blemish, if such 
it could with propriety be termed, existed in Crichton’s physiognomy. 
Around his right eye was stamped a faint roseate mark, as is evidenced by 
Aldus Manutius, who, in his dedication to Crichton of the Paradoxes of 
Cicero, has said, cum te omnes signo rubee rose, quod tibi Natura circa dex- 
trum lumen impressit, tanquam unicam et raram in terris avem, homines cognos- 
cerent. This defect would be scarcely worth mentioning, inasmuch as it 
by no means detracted from the beauty and expression of his countenance, 
and indeed could scarcely be detected except by very near observance, were 
not its statement necessary to the perfect individuality of the portrait which 
we wish to present to the reader.”—Crichton, vol. i. p. 67. 


It is hardly necessary to advert to the total want of innate 
power in this description, which makes it necessary for the 
author to quote authorities, and give his reasons for quoting 
them, by way of finish to his picture. If any novice in com- 
position would wish to consider the results of the opposite 
manner of working, let him turn to Sir Walter Scott’s slighter 
portraits; those, for instance, of Richard of England on his 
sick bed, and Saladin the Soldan by the Diamond of the De- 
sert, in the Tales of the ‘ Crusaders.’ 

It may seem strange to all, who, like ourselves, in the 
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passages just exhibited, discern that feebleness in which “ de- 
sire outstrips performance,” that the critics of the hour 
should all but unanimously have hailed “ Rookwood” as a work 
of vigorous and original genius. It may appear stranger still, 
that a novel, so completely belonging to “the literature of 
Despair,” as Goéthe called the works of the modern French 
convulsionnaires, should have been welcomed the most loudly 
by those very parties whose aim it has always been to exalt 
the contemplative school of poetry above that which they 
were pleased to denounce as the Satanic school ;—those very 
parties who raised up Wordsworth as their divinity, and de- 
livered over the rhapsodical passion of Byron to the neglect 
and aversion of all good men. Of the general causes of an 
inconsistency so glaring, we have something to say presently. 
The immediate reason for the praise and popularity lavished 
on “ Rookwood” lay in the episodical introduction of Dick 
Turpin the highwayman, and his celebrated ride to York. 
For such an avatar the public was thoroughly prepared. 
During the temporary ebb of Scott’s popularity, Bulwer, 
in his restless and versatile search after the means of pro- 
ducing new sensations, had already begun to rummage the 
slang dictionary and the pages of the Newgate Calendar. 
Romance had uttered the strange jargon of the “ Knights of 
the Road” in Paul Clifford, and an attempt had been made 
to illustrate philosophical truth by exhibiting in Fiction’s gay 
colours the crime of Eugene Aram, and its lamentable conse- 
quences! and the public, in place of the Laras and Manfreds, 
in whose gloomy and majestic despair it had so lately re- 
joiced, had accepted for favourites these beings less magnifi- 
cently criminal, but far more familiar. We are not blaming 
the novelist for his choice; it was the result of circum- 
stances: and let us not forget how he was thereby exposed to 
critical attack and ridicule,—not merely by those who like 
ourselves object to all such works on principle ; but with a 
most unanimous virulence by the very Tory periodicals and 
journals, which were the foremost and loudest to cheer on 
Mr. Ainsworth as the Magnus Apollo of modern fiction. As 
regards the latter, since the public had testified its willing- 
ness to sympathize with the lowest of those lawless beings 
whom physical power and guilty daring place in a position 
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observed, but not elevated,—it was only natural that one so 
aspiring, but so devoid of original inspirations, as the author 
of “ Rookwood,” should “take to the road” with a simpler 
and more straightforward purpose than his predecessor ;— 
namely, that of ministering to the love of excitement, and 
that universal passion for pursuit, which so recently we at- 
tempted to analyse*. The highwayman, exhibited as an ex- 
ponent of a corrupt and ill-balanced social system—the mur- 
derer imperceptibly seduced to crime and remorse by an 
overmastering thirst for solitude and knowledge,—addressed 
themselves to the few; but the many could sympathize with 
the coarse courage, the reckless daring, the flashy gallantry 
of the footpad or the outlaw. From wonder at his feats, it 
was but a short step to breathless interest in his escapes: 
and such interest became not only natural but laudable, when 
a few flowers of filial affection, devoted friendship, or unsel- 
fish passion, were stuck over the character,—no matter how 
heterogeneously—by way, (to borrow a forcible metaphor 
from Scott) of “gilding its gibbet-irons”! The feelings at- 
tacked by Mr. Ainsworth are clearly pointed at in his mottos, 
At the head of book fourth of “ Rookwood,” for example, we 
find the following :— 

“« Many a fine fellow with a genius extensive enough to have effected 
universal reformation, has been doomed to perish by the halter; but does 
not such a man’s renown extend through centuries and tens of centuries, 
while many a prince would be overlooked in history, were it not the histo- 
rian’s interest to increase the number of his pages? Nay, when the tra-: 
veller sees a gibbet, does he not exclaim, ‘ that fellow was no fool’! and 
lament the hardness of the times ?”’—Schiller. 


It is, then, our deliberate judgement, that to its idea and 
tendency, rather than to its execution, “ Rookwood” owed the 
success which displaced the Marquis of Granby’s head from 
its post of honour in many a tap-room north of the Trent; 
and deposed the freaks and follies of Dr. Syntax from their 
shrines in the barbers’ shops, to make way for the pictured 
“ride to York.” Let us, however, do Mr. Ainsworth the 
justice to say, that he showed no disposition to abuse his 
fame, or to presume upon public favour, by a rash and con- 


* See British and Foreign Review, No. XVIII., Art. “ Confessions of a Thug.” 
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temptuous flimsiness in his next essay. Having been dub- 
bed the Victor Hugo of England by some of his indiscreet 
admirers, it was not unnatural that he should seek to mea- 
sure himself directly with the romancer of “ Notre Dame ;” 
and the care and study obviously bestowed upon the pro- 
duction of “ Crichton” are the more honourable, as being 
in opposition to the general habits and spirit of that class 
of literary labourers, who, at the present day, devote them- 
selves to that hardest of all tasks,—namely, catering for the 
amusement of a satiated public. But in “ Crichton” the care 
and the study discernible are its best merits. The ma- 
chinery is ingenious and curiously contrived, but the move- 
ments of the puppets are not attractive enough to be worth 
the contrivance. The novel is an ill-composed saturnal of 
figures wearing the habiliments and masks of great histo- 
rical characters ;—there is no speculation in the eyes,—no 
blood in the veins. The cloth of gold betrays itself too often 
as mere tinsel—the frown of the villain, as a look called up by 
the stage-painter—the knowledge of the scholar, a thing pain- 
fully extracted from many books for the occasion; and the 
adventures of the lover, a series of melodramatic feats, in 
which there is much display, but no real devotion. After the 
volumes are closed, we can make for ourselves no better or 
more individual image of the Admirable Crichton than the au- 
thor conveyed in those two lines of his preface in which he 
sets forth his own notion of the hero—“ as something between 
le beau D’Orsay and Father Prout.” Gdéethe’s description of 
Victor Hugo’s creations applies yet more closely to those of 
his English imitator; but “ Crichton” contains no such re- 
deeming passages as the episode of Paquette de la Chante- 
fleurie, a chapter which might fairly be pleaded in mitigation 
of the sentence delivered by the far-sighted sage of Weimar. 
The dramatis persone of the “ Notre Dame de Paris” he de- 
scribes as “ lay men and women, skilfully constructed after 
“ due proportions: but” (continues he) “they are but stuffed 
* dolls, which the author handles most unmercifully—twists 
“and tortures them into the strangest postures—racks and 
“ flogs them—tears them body and mind. It is true that it is 
“a fleshless thing that he tears so inhumanly to pieces.” 

To show how completely, in the poor merit of vehemence 
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put forth in this twisting and torturing process, Mr. Ains- 
worth falls behind the Parisian novelist, the pages of “ Crich- 
ton” need but be turned one by one—a process easy, but 
tedious, and hardly, we think, necessary.’ And still, if we 
would know how incomparably that romance is its author’s 
best work, as regards tendency, propriety of taste and artistic 
treatment, we have but to compare it with “ Jack Sheppard.” 
In this tale, indeed, the literature, not of despair, but of de- 
basement, has reached its lowest deep. We are, however, con- 
strained to believe, that the public appetite for the strongest 
possible dose of degrading atrocities may have been as much 
the cause as the effect of its production. In evidence of this, 
the immense popularity of the darker scenes in the writings 
of Mr. Dickens, which immediately preceded its appearance, 
must be remarked. Let us not be misunderstood. We would 
not convey the remotest idea that the forcible and shrewd and 
pathetic “Boz” intended to trade for fame and favour upon 
the abuses and crimes which make hideous the by-ways of 
this world. There is, discernible in all his works, too much 
kindness of heart—too much of that manly tenderness which 
espouses the cause of the unpopular and the oppressed, to 
permit us, for one instant, to doubt his conscientious desire 
to serve, as well as to amuse, in his widely-spread fictions. 
But the means he uses we think a mistaken one. Granting 
that the protracted miseries of the debtors’ prison, and the 
frightful and fascinating snares of the thieves’ haunt, and the 
atrocious and grinding tyrannies of the cheap school, have been 
laid bare by him, and brought home to the disturbance of the 
silken ease of thousands who never would else have dreamed of 
such horrors,—it is questionable whether the amount of justice 
forthe wronged thus obtained is not more than counterbalanced 
by the amount of morbid irritation excited by details of crime 
and cruelty. The deceitful heart of man, while it loves to 
imagine itself as thrilling with a generous indignation, inquires 
not how much of that thrill belongs to the strange pleasure 
of following the course of things obscure and monstrous and 
forbidden.—Terror is rarely awakened without the accom- 
paniment of fascination,—or crime dwelt upon, without the 
anatomy of its workings partaking as much of curiosity as of 
disapproval. The Newgate Calendar, that most ghastly of all 
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records, has ever been the favourite companion of young 
thieves, has often been their instructor. Who can have for- 
gotten the striking recent examples of suicide, by a diseased 
emulation, exciting suicide? Now, as Truth—the one undying 
and immutable principle of Art—is of a sound and health- 
giving morality, we ought sparingly to introduce the gross, 
the horrible, the cruel, into the world of Fiction. We ought 
but to countenance them when introduced with the caution of 
a Shakspeare’s consummate experience, and with the ideal co- 
louring thrown around them by a Shakspeare’s poetical spirit. 
While taking our part in the real business of life, we ought 
not, as Herder has finely said, “to contest with the gods their 
seats of eternal tranquillity,”’—we are not to turn away with 
a sickly self-compassion from fathoming the distresses and the 
weaknesses of our brethren. But, in our pleasures, we should 
avoid intermingling for excitement’s sake, those foul and dis- 
torted aspects of humanity, which the soberest and most 
steadfast can hardly contemplate without a passing shade of 
sullied disfigurement being reflected by the object on the ob- 
server. 

If, however, on coming to “Jack Sheppard,” it was im- 
possible to avoid adverting to “ Oliver Twist,” neither as to 
power or purpose do we class the two works together. Com- 
pared with the writings of “ Boz,” Mr. Ainsworth’s novel, 
indeed, is a feeble and pitiful failure. It is thrust upon us, 
moreover, without the slightest affectation of serving any 
good en whatsoever. The motto of the book, from the 
“ Life and Actions of Guzman D”’ Alfarache,” points out 
which way the writer leans :— 

* Upon my word, friend,” said I, ‘‘ you have almost made me long to 
try what a robber I should make.” ‘‘ There’s a great art in it, if you did,” 
quoth he. ‘Ah, but,” said I, “‘ there’s a great deal in being hanged.” 
Now “ Jack Sheppard” exceeds the promise of its motto,— 
inasmuch as the “ great art” of robbery forms the staple inter- 
est of the book, while “ the great deal” (i. e. the retribution) 
“in -being hanged,” is but represented as a splendid and 
affecting close of a glorious career ; e. g. the following pas- 


sage :— 
‘A deep silence, however, now prevailed, broken only by the tolling of 
the bells of Newgate and St. Sepulchre’s. The mighty concourse became 
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for a moment still. Suddenly, such a shout as has seldom smitten human 
ears rent the air. ‘He ccmes!’ cried a thousand voices, and the shout 
ascended to Smithfield, descended to Snow Hill, and tceld those who were 
assembled on Holborn Hill that Sheppard had left the prison. 

*‘ Between the two officers, with their arms linked in his, Jack Sheppard 
was conducted to the cart. He looked around, and as he heard that deaf- 
ening shout,—as he felt the influence of those thousand eyes fixed upon 
him,—as he listened to the cheers, all his misgivings,—if he had any,— 
vanished, and he felt more as if he were marching to a triumph than pro- 
ceeding to a shameful death.”—Jack Sheppard, Vol. iii. pp. 294, 295. 


We are not cailed upon to offer a critical analysis of this 
novel, which possesses every defect of looseness of construc- 
tion, extravagance of incident, and inconsistency of character, 
which could be assembled in so narrow a space. Upon no in- 
sulated passage could we dwell with approval. The escape 
from Newgate—its great scene—is detailed in the flat, prosaic 
style of a newspaper report: while the dialogues among 
the precious fraternity of thieves, thief-takers, turnkeys, and 
the female suttlers who thrive under the patronage of so 
worshipful a company, are unembellished by one single joke, 
even as poor and common-place as those which any ear 
might gather at the rate of twenty a minute in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seven Dials. Occasionally, however, the author 
soars from this bald common-place to the florid style of 
“ Rookwood,”—as in the following part of the description of 
the Great Storm, which is perhaps the most probable and 
least exceptionable part of the book :— 


“The hurricane had now reached its climax. The blast shrieked as if 
exulting in its wrathful mission. Stunning and continuous, the din seemed 
almost to take away the power of hearing. He who had faced the gale 
would have been instantly stifled. Piercing through every crevice in the 
clothes, it, in some cases, tore them from the wearer’s limbs, or from his 
grasp. It penetrated the skin; benumbed the flesh ; paralysed the facul- 
ties. The intense darkness added to the terror of the storm. The de- 
stroying angel hurried by, shrouded in his gloomiest apparel. None saw, 
though all felt his presence and heard the thunder of his voice. Imagina- 
tion, coloured by the obscurity, peopled the air with phantoms. Ten thou- 
sand steeds seemed to be trampling aloit, charged with the work of de- 
vastation. Awful shapes seemed to flit by, borne on the wings of the 
tempest, animating and directing its fury. The actual danger was lost 
sight of in these wild apprehensions: and many timorous beings were 
scared beyond reason’s verge by the excess of their fears.”—Vol. i. pp. 
126, 127. 
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It would be, surely, superfluous to offer any more speci- 
mens of the attractions of the recent favourite of the town. 
Let us then leave Mr. Ainsworth to work his will upon “ Lon- 
don’s lasting shame,”—the Tower ; the announced subject of 
his next romance. Upon the book coupled with “Jack 
Sheppard,” and which richly deserves to bear it company to 
the Tyburn Tree of criticism, it is needless to expatiate. 
Though its appearance be a sign of the times, the obscurity 
into which it has fallen, is a token that Common Sense,—even 
among the classes most ripe for inflammatory contagion,—is 
not in every case utterly blinded to the fact, that there may be 
pictures of wrong and oppression, produced with motives no 
more philanthropic than a desire to drive a brisk trade, and, 
coarsely to speak,— to forestal the market.” Even those, 
who were the readiest to follow her as an oracle in America, 
to extol her as an English de Stael in Austria, will not march 
through Manchester with Mrs. Trollope! The amount of 
truth and probability in her pictures of foreign life could not 
have been more forcibly tested, than by the success of her at- 
tempt to carry on her favourite trade of trafficking in the 
abuse of abuses, at home. 

And now let us consider that state of public taste, of which 
we conceive such productions as “ Jack Sheppard” and the 
“ Factory Boy” to be the consequences, rather than the 
causes. With much food for grave consideration, not un- 
mixed with alarm, something of comfort will also be revealed 
in the examination—some hope that this “ literature of de- 
basement” may prove but a transient and partial plague, in 
place of a naturalized and universal distemper. We believe, 
indeed, that traces of a like pestilential influence having 
passed over our land in former times may be discerned, though 
modified in form, and not tainting so large a class as at pre- 
sent ; inasmuch as its visitations took place during epochs 
when readers were less numerous, and belonged in larger 
proportion to that order of society whose impressions are less 
strong and more controllable than those of the great public 
of the nineteenth century. Without echoing the obsolete 
sneer of the foreigner at a moroseness of temperament, conse- 
quent upon an ungracious climate, it may be asked with rea- 
son, whether there be not some element in the shrewd, sensi- 
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ble, reserved, English character, which disposes it to be in- 
fluenced by the miasma now so all-pervading. We have 
fancied that such might be the case, as often as we have re- 
membered Coleridge’s subtle exposition of the vulgar outcry 
against “ German horrors,” current in his time, and his 
theory of their origin, which occur in the indignantly scorn- 
ful review of Maturin’s “ Bertram,”—that “ Jack Sheppard” 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the English Regency! Let 
the reader give its full weight to the following passage: 
Coleridge, it will be seen, before descending upon the Irish 
dramatist with unmitigated severity, is defending the well- 
known play of Schiller from the indiscriminate accusations 
which had been launched against it. 


“‘ To understand the true character of the Robbers, and of the countless 
imitations which were its spawn, I must inform you, or at least call to 
your recollection, that about that time, and for some years before it, three 
of the most popular books in the German language were the translations of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Hervey’s Meditations, and Richardson’s Clarissa 
Harlowe. Now we have only to combine the bloated style and peculiar 
rhythm of Hervey, which is poetic only on account of its utter unfitness 
for prose, and might as appropriately be called, prosaic, but from its utter 
unfitness for poetry ; we have only, I repeat, to combine these Herveyisms 
with the strained thoughts, the figurative metaphysics of Young on the one 
hand ; and with the loaded sensibility, the minute detail, the morbid con- 
sciousness of every thought and feeling in the whole flux and reflux of the 
mind ; in short, the self-involution and dream-like continuity of Riehard- 
son on the other; and then to add the horrific incidents and mysterious 
villains, (geniuses of supernatural intellect, if you will take the author’s 
word for it, but on a level with the meanest ruffians of the condemned 
cells, if we are to judge by their actions and contrivances) —to add the 
ruined castles, the dungeons, the trap-doors, the skeletons, the flesh-and- 
blood ghosts, and the perpetual moonshine of a modern author, (them- 
selves the literary brood of the Castle of Otranto, the translations of which, 
with the imitations and improvements aforesaid, were, about that time, 
beginning to make as much noise in Germany as their originals were making 
in England,)—and as the compound of these ingredients duly mixed, you 
will recognise the so-called German drama. The Olla Podrida thus cooked 
up, was denounced by the best critics in Germany, as the mere cramps of 
weakness, and orgasms of a sickly imagination on the part of the author, 
and the lowest provocation of torpid feeling on the part of the readers. 
The old blunder, however, concerning the irregularity and wildness of 
Shakspeare, in which the Germans did but echo the French, who, again, 
were but the echoes of our own critics, was still in vogue,—and Shakspeare 
was quoted as authority for the most anti-Shaksperian drama.”— Biographia 
Literaria. 
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This passage, surely, has a significance far wider than the 
insulated case to which it was applied. For, in proof that a 
propensity towards the frightfully vehement and the coarsely 
real, had already manifested itself among our countrymen,— 
can we forget that it was immediately after our most golden 
time,—the Elizabethan age,—that stage scenes of butchery and 
craft and torture were approved and demanded by audiences, 
which might at will have wandered forth with Shakspeare into 
the Athenian wood to listen to fairy harpings, or revelled 
with him in the fresh woodland life of the forest of Ardennes ; 
—audiences whose blunted sympathies failed to distinguish the 
supremacy of the intellectual terrors of Lear and Macbeth 
and Othello over the grosser and more ‘naked horrors of his 
brother dramatists. And for how long an after period did 
those dramas,—the artist’s, the poet’s, the actor’s evangele,— 
lie thrust out of light by productions yet lower in the scale of 
excellency,—by the ribaldry and bombast of Dryden and Lee, 
and others with even fewer claims to prominence? The sin- 
gular absence of mysticism in English faith and imagination 
—the vaunted practical common-sense which has filled our 
purses, and multiplied our argosies, and builded our factories, 
—the fear of ridicule which constrains our social intercourse, 
could hardly fail to be accompanied by that preference for the 
strong and tangible in excitement, and the minute in descrip- 
tion, which, to arrive at its present manifestation, has passed 
from the red-heeled gallant to the mechanic,—from Grandison 
Hall to Goswell Street! Can we forget, that when the turn of 
artificial taste in literature, and intrigue in politics had passed, 
—when the spirit of the Augustan age was found to be a 
hollow and unsatisfying thing—how widely the outbreak of 
the romantic spirit in England differed from the correspond- 
ing movement in Germany; how far less etherial were the 
mailed phantoms and the bleeding Nuns of our Walpoles and 
Radcliffes, than the kobolds and gnomes, the wood-sprites 
and water-nymphs which the foreign romanticists evoked in 
every time-shattered ruin, and along the course of every river ? 
Even in our verse, the amount of creations purely imagina- 
tive, since the days of Shakspeare’s “Tempest” and “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and Spenser’s “ Faery Queen,” is 
very small, It would not be hard to enumerate the separate 
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items, including tales of diablerie “to make up a show.” The 
catalogue of contributions of later days would contain little 
beside Southey’s two mythological poems, the “ Thalaba” 
and “ Kehama,”—Moore’s “ Peri in Paradise,”—Scott’s “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,”’—Byron’s “ Manfred,”—Coleridge’s 
“ Christabel” and “ Ancient Mariner,” and the “ Kilmeny” 
and the “ Witch of Fife” of Hogg. And in the most popu- 
lar among these, it is needless to point out how the human 
supersedes the supernatural interest The immense success 
of the “ Lay” was gained rather by its pictures of Scottish 
scenery and old knightly costume, than by its gramarye,— 
Gylbyn Horner, the goblin page, the centre (so to speak) 
of the tale, having been voted an excrescence on the romance 
by many critics of renowned judgement. And yet the “ Lay” 
appeared at that very moment when the English people,— 
emancipated from the worship of their old idols, and excited 
by those momentous events, which not only armed all Europe 
but stirred its mind with the tumult of aew hopes and ima- 
ginings,—was the most likely to welcome any work of fiction, 
extravagant and surprising in its invention. “ Manfred,” 
again, owed its readers rather to the convulsive struggles of 
human passion it depicted, and the eagerness of the spectator 
to give these a personal meaning and application, than to the 
syren songs of the elements, or to that loveliest and most 
aérial of all apparitions,—the Witch of the Alps, “ rising be- 
neath the arch of the sunbow of the torrent.” Coleridge’s 
ba!lads, the most perfect specimens of their class which we 
possess, though much talked about, are still hardly popular. 
And if we turn from the poets to the prose writers, it is 
difficult to call to mind one solitary tale of the class in ques- 
tion, which has been admitted to take its place in our classi- 
cal literature. The very ghost story, in the days when ghost 
stories had readers in England, was required to close by a 
matter-of-fact explanation, in which was revealed a clumsy 
machinery of self-deluded plotting bandits, or sorcerers, or 
cunning Jesuits. With all his passion for the traditional and 
the marvellous,—a passion inducing a distinct and confessed 
belief in the possibility of supernatural visitation—Scott was 
far too acutely a man of the world not to perceive the hazard 
of bringing his favourite superstitions largely before the pub- 
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lic,—far too honestly disposed to appreciate his own works 
by the effect they produced, not to be warned against any 
further similar experiments by the failure of the “ Mona- 
stery.” The Irish‘elfin legends, recounted by Crofton Croker 
and Lover, &c. owed their attractiveness, rather to the mo- 
ther-wit of Daniel O’Rourke, when clinging to the moon’s 
reaping-hock, to the dlarney of him who “ discoorsed” the 
Merrow or mermaid, than to any interest or curiosity ex- 
cited by Phookas or Leprechauns, or other such fantastic 
beings. It is but recently that as delicately fanciful a legend 
as was ever written by the finest pen of the most accomplished 
woman, was given by the daughter-in-law of Coleridge,—not 
to the public, but to the empty air. For how many are there 
among the critics—how many among the great mass of 
readers occupying themselves with the light literature of the 
hour—who have ever heard the name, far more read a page, 
of “ Phantasmion”? It is with the deeds and passions of 
men and women, acting and reacting upon each other, that 
the many alone intimately concern themselves in England. 
If the above remark, of necessity here briefly and incom- 
pletely illustrated, be founded on truth, it is of essential conse- 
quence to the question in hand. ‘To concern ourselves with 
former manifestations of the epidemic, of whose reappearance 
“ Jack Sheppard” and the “Factory Boy” are two among many 
recent symptoms, would lead us beyond all reasonable bounds. 
If our national propensities are such as we have divined, the 
course of events, since the present century came in, could 
hardly fail to be followed by an outbreak of the pestilence in 
its most rank and diffused form. We believe that it is by 
operations of a new power,—the Press,—regulated according to 
arbitraryand limited notions of responsibility,—by its influence 
misapplied for the most unworthy purposes, that a public, 
every year receiving vast and unexpected additions, has been 
pampered and stimulated ; until the healthy appetite of a large 
portion of its members has given place to that diseased and 
voracious craving, to which there will always be found Ains- 
worths sufficiently reckless and Trollopes sufficiently ac- 
commodating to minister. Let us remember what momentous 
objects of discussion have through its medium, without rest 
or cessation, been presented to every Englishman during the 
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last forty years—the astounding events of Buonaparte’s ca- 
reer and downfall—the trial of our Queen—the emancipation 
of the Catholics—the Reform Bill; let us remember that the 
strife between ancient and modern principles has been fought 
out in our halls and on our hearths with paper ammunition ;— 
and shall we wonder if party spirit has been intoxicating and 
engrossing enough largely to sway and mould and modify,— 
not merely the actions of the many, when contesting pro aris 
et focis,—but even their likings and antipathies in those 
hours of leisure when the tale-teller and the minstrel and 
the mimic are permitted an audience ?—or that such undue 
influence has been accompanied by a distortion and depre- 
ciation of pure and sound taste? Let us look how this 
party-spirit has worked. If we review the history of the 
influence of the Press in its highest and most refined de- 
velopment,—namely that of literary and scholastic criticism, 
where Truth should, if anywhere, be recognised as predo- 
minant over Time and Circumstance,—can we fail to observe, 
not merely how strongly an inability to sympathize with the 
operations of the contemplative and reverential mind, blinded 
the eyes and misled the feet of some about to enter the free 
domains of fancy? but how largely also a polemical spirit 
was allowed to tincture the judgment of others, and to con- 
vert the scholar and the analyst into an eaves-dropper and a 
whisperer and a scandal-monger? To instance our leading 
reviews, once so powerful and peremptory in their control 
of public opinion,—we shall find in the one, a nascent school 
of philosophical poetry, now numbering within its circle the 
deepest and most generous young minds of England, dismissed 
with a sneering “ This will never do”! and branded with fee- 
bleness and affectation, conveyed in a ridiculous epithet ! We 
shall find the Coryphzeus of the antagonist party, while busy 
in organizing a counter-check to this emission of “ deleterious 
“ and disgusting political doctrine, artfully mingled with in- 
“ struction and amusement ”’—we shall find Scott himself, that 
most genial and indulgent of our literary men, permitting 
himself such a question as this :— 

«Is there no one who can throw a Congreve rocket among the gerunds 


and supines of that model of pedants, Dr. Philopatris Parr? I understand 
your foreign lingos too little to attempt it, but pretty things might be said 
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upon the memorable tureen which he begged of Lord Somebody, whom he 
afterwards wished to prove to be mad. For example, I would adopt some 
of the leading phrases of independent, high-souled, contentus parvo, and so- 
forth, with which he is bespattered in the Edinburgh, and declare it our 
opinion, that, if indulged with the three wishes of Prior’s tale, he would 
answer like the heroine Corisca, 
‘A ladle to my silver dish 
Is all [ want, is all I wish.’ ” 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 1st edit. Vol. ii. p. 253. 


Now, if we read these examples aright, they contain a re- 
velation of men, on the one hand hardened and moulded in a 
peculiar school, on the other, bewildered by political animo- 
sity to connivance in tricks and stratagems of party annoy- 
ance,—those involuntarily giving an inclination to the balances 
of criticism,—these wilfully degrading its sceptre into a rod. 
But it was easier for the scale to return to its equilibrium, 
than for the sceptre thus degraded to be purified. And,— 
metaphor apart,—it will hardly be wondered that the jester 
proved more acceptable to the million than the rigid thinker ; 
or that personality and sarcasm, once admitted as legitimate 
weapons of attack, should take a thousand forms and a thou- 
sand voices,—should penetrate from the review to the maga- 
zine, from the magazine to the newspaper ; lowering the tone 
of both writers and readers, until the sneer of scandal, per- 
mitted as expedient and amusing in the closet of the man of 
letters, became the shout of obscene ribaldry in the tavern 
and the night-cellar. Barren of good to our imaginative 
literature was that cold and guarded rationalism which re- 
jected all the newer and more ideal creations of multiform 
Genius as things extravagant and puerile; but fruitful of 
mischief was the introduction of banter, whether wearing the 
mask of a free-spoken joviality, or confessedly venting its 
taunts and scandals by way of acrimonious retort. Nor 
could a party weapon, more serviceable or more annoying, 
have been found, times and circumstances considered. That 
spirit which had pointed out the “memorable tureen” as a 
text worthy of improvement, when the question was Dr. 
Parr’s gerunds and supines, presently took a coarser and 
more popular form. The Regency, with its demoralizing 
influences, had hardly passed, when the Queen’s trial,—that 
event beyond all others demanding from conscientious cen- 
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sors a tone of seriousness and reserve in its discussion,— 
gave opportunity for the fullest licence to those who strove to 
wound their political antagonists with piquant scandals and 
humiliating disclosures,—careless how the moral sense of the 
great mass of the people was affected. The divine might 
chuckle over his“ John Bull,” without much risk to his pu- 
rity of heart or health of taste,—might excuse the violence of 
its diatribes, might console himself for the profligacy unveiled 
most insidiously by Wit’s keen touch, with the pictured sym- 
bols of Church and State*, whose well-being was alleged as the 
motive for these salutary revelations ;—but who heeded the 
children in his family, the servants in his household? who 
cared for the mischief which followed their initiation into the 
mysteries of innuendo and report, or the worse mischief which 
attended the concealment of the searching exposition as “ meat 
too strong for babes”? Meanwhile the appetite spread. 
The author helped the journalist. Next in popularity to 
the inimitable romances of Scott, came novels of modern life 
and manners for the use of the genteel, in which not cur- 
rent customs, but living characters were purported to be dis- 
played,—not merely the heartless and headless exclusiveism of 
Almack’s, but the intrigues of Lady —, and the terrible and 
mysterious infidelities of Lord —, and the ridiculous displays 
of wealthy vanity made by Mrs.—. Even Bulwer, who now 
charges one section of his critics with a rabid and un- 
ceasing personality in attack, is not clear of having con- 
tributed his mite towards the progress of this moral plague, 
as the pages of his “ Paul Clifford” bear witness. What 
hope was there that the course of such an evil, whether in 
literature or criticism, should be arrested till it had ex- 
hausted itself? The Coleridges, the Wordsworths, the Lan- 
dors, to whom the next generation will owe much, had no 
tricks wherewith to divert the public from the fascinating 
employment of listening while every man bore witness against 
his neighbour. And accordingly,—there being no want the 
while of great events to distract the world of readers from 
all those pure and fanciful contemplations which belong to 








* The Bible and Sceptre were long, if we recollect right, the sign of this 
Sunday paper. 
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calmer times,—the standard of taste sank lower; the virtue 
of sincerity became a despised thing ; the great arena of po- 
pular criticism was possessed by coteries, each more merce- 
nary and more unscrupulous than its predecessor; until to 
catch the ear of the demoralized and satiated public, it was 
necessary to descend into the broad, the farcical, the grimly 
real, or the grossly personal—witness late biographies and 
“reminiscences” — witness “ Jack Sheppard,” and “The 
Factory Boy!” 

But if the disease of popular taste in the middle class be 
evidenced by a demand for such tawdry and morbid pro- 
ductions, how much the worse must be the consequences of 
the distemper when laying hold of the less informed! For 
they have no recollections of a higher and purer literature 
to woo them back, when the fit shall have passed,—no ac- 
quaintance with the machinery of composition to destroy their 
implicit trust in the truth of a printed book,—and the grind- 
ing cares of life impel them with an unparalleled blindness 
of eagerness to those sources of instruction from which they 
fancy aid and counsel may be derived, or to those pastimes 
the excitement of which shall be the most intoxicating. If 
such be the light reading of the educated, what is the light 
reading of the uneducated? Let us inquire what the Press is 
doing for them—conceiving that, in their case too, the journal 
is the guide as well as the mirror ;—and not merely of their 
opinions, when it enters upon political controversies, but also 
of their tastes, when it busies itself with matters of recreation 
and pastime. 

To possess an accurate knowledge, without omissions or 
exaggerations, of such an extensive subject, is impossible. 
Every week produces its new periodicals, its new libraries of 
entertainment, its new scandalous journals. Distinct from 
those whose origin is in the metropolis, it is more than 
probable that every large provincial community has its own 
publications circulating among its own humbler classes to an 
extent undreamed of. But, inasmuch as some knowledge of 
a part enables us to speculate upon the form and character 
of the whole, we may form some idea of the general nature 
of the publications current among those who crowd the 
minor theatres, to take from “ Jack Sheppard” their lessons 
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in life and morals. A collection of statistical notes lies before 
us, which, if not absolutely complete, we have reason to be- 
lieve accurate, as far as they go, in determining the quantity 
and quality of the popular literature now circulating among 
the working classes and idlers of this vast metropolis. 
Seventy-eight weekly periodicals are enumerated, of which 
nearly two-thirds are issued at the price of one penny, none 
exceeding twopence: twenty-eight of these are devoted to mis- 
cellaneous matter ; seven to more political subjects ; fifteen to 
the publication of novels, romances and tales; sixteen to bio- 
graphy of celebrated individuals; four to scientific intelli- 
gence; three to the drama; two to medicine; two are collec- 
tions of songs, and one registers the progress of the Temper- 
ance cause. More than two-thirds of these have the attraction 
of illustrations. Itis not our purpose to enumerate these sepa- 
rate publications by name, for obvious reasons ; a few of their 
leading features, however, are not to be passed over. It is 
remarkable, that, of those devoted to miscellaneous matter, 
the larger half,—namely, such as succeed by caricaturing, for 
the use of the apprentice and the domestic servant, those 
personalities to which their masters have long weakly and 
thoughtlessly lent an ear,—are compelled, over their un- 
blushing vileness, to cast a flimsy show of respect for appear- 
ances. There is not one of them but has public morals in 
its tender care, and if its word might be taken, only lashes 
and destroys and sullies with the intent of holding up Folly 
and Corruption to indignation and ridicule. Some, profess- 
ing to take the physical health of their clients in their chari- 
table keeping, by the wholesale and vulgar quackery of their 
counsels, compel us to consider the parties advised as little 
more enlightened than their ancestors, who put trust in the 
spells of the fortune-teller, and sickened under the terrors of 
the evil eye. In some the trade in reputations is publicly 
announced as a part of their system, and the price for the 
suppression of intelligence quoted with a mercantile coolness 
and accuracy. Some, taking their example from the journals 
which brought themselves into notice by whimsically drama- 
tizing the proceedings of our courts of justice and police, 
thrive upon the accidents and offences of the day. There is 
hardly a haunt of infamy which is not branded by its mis- 
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chievous “ Cave!” in one or other of these publications,— 
hardly one vicious principle, whether of politics or morals, 
not denounced with a coarse and graphic phraseology far 
more dangerously exciting than direct recommendation ; for 
even the rudest and most audacious spirits love to cheat 
themselves—to palter with their own consciences, and, by 
misnomers and symbols and decorations, to hide the ugli- 
ness of knavery and theft and murder and rebellion, if not 
from themselves, from their neighbours. Upon the tone of 
those devoted to politics it is needless to descant. Every one 
who has grieved to observe how largely courtesy and sin- 
cerity are obscured in debate, who remembers what glaring 
contradictions must be reconciled, what extravagant proposi- 
tions be defended for partizanship’s sake, in our leading jour- 
nals—will readily imagine in what manner the theory and 
the practice of political science will be presented by ignorant 
or knavish adventurers to readers, more qualified, alas! from 
the imperfections of education, to feel hunger and cold and 
nakedness, than to reason upon the difference of ranks, or 
upon the impolicy of appeals to physical violence! Melan- 
choly is the extent to which their passionate blindness is pre- 
sumed upon by their guides. The Editor of one of these 
weekly publications, now imprisoned in one of our county 
jails for political offences, who the other day, addressing the 
women of England, wrote to them (to quote his own words), 
deprived though he be of the use of pens, ink and paper, in- 
cluded in this plaint less of contradiction and absurdity than 
most of his fraternity, when enlarging upon matters of far 
more imminent importance. A few may be found addressing 
their public with a crude and angry eloquence, born of the 
mistaken conviction, that among them and upon their 
shoulders lies the salvation of their country; but the larger 
part come under the denomination of those described in 
Scripture, “madmen who fling about fire, and say, Am I not 
in sport ?” 

Grievous would be this picture did it display the whole of 
the subject. But it must not be exposed and recommended 
to the attention of all dispassionate and benevolent thinkers, 
among our sages and law-givers, and authors, and journalists, 
nay, and even our talkers, each of whom has his measure of 
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responsibility, and bears more or less directly and weightily 
upon the class beneath him,—without an exhibition also of 
the remainder part. The same examination which compels 
us to lament the amount of poisonous and abominable trash 
poured out by the press for the consumption of the public, 
enables us also to enjoy the knowledge that a more healthy 
movement is simultaneously going on, which must in time 
neutralize and overcome an evil so virulent. As regards 
original creations, we are living in a time of all but barren- 
ness,—with only here and there a glimpse of true poetry, to 
remind us that we have produced Miltons and Shakspeares, 
—with but a scattered essay or sermon, to stand in place of 
the noble testimonies uttered by the philosophers and divines 
of old. But we know that never was the press so active in 
placing before the people the master-pieces of our literature, 
the historical records of our country, in accessible and useful 
forms; that there was never so large a body of consumers 
of our really valuable classics as at present; and, we may 
add, consumers not merely of the works of positive and di- 
rect utility, but of those more recondite productions of human 
intellect,—fountains, as it were, opened by the loftiest minds, 
from whence those of a second order minister to those of a 
yet lower degree of intelligence and cultivation. The very 
papers whence we derive the facts just laid before the public, 
concerning the “ literature of debasement,” in its lowest de- 
velopement, announce also unhesitatingly, that the circula- 
tion of the cheapest miscellanies of wholesome and well-con- 
sidered instruction, of the publications devoted to the me- 
chanical arts, to natural history, and to the recording of such 
actions, past and present, as contain ennobling examples, 
exceeds largely the circulation of those odious publications 
which we would not bring to light by naming. While this 
remains to be the case,—in spite of the fever and ferment of 
the last forty years,—in spite of the real nature of criticism 
having been so long misunderstood among us,—in spite of 
authors of brilliant genius having flourished and passed away, 
without ever having dreamed of the high responsibilities of 
their mission,—we will not fear for the ultimate recovery and 
progress of the middle class from its present taste for the 
homely and the false and the foul. Nor are we afraid that 
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those who have less leisure, less wealth and less education, 
shall utterly and finally abandon themselves to rapine and 
thievery and contempt of law, though they now flock by 
thousands and tens of thousands to gloat upon the pic- 
turesque daring of Jack Sheppard, and the frightful and 
stony-hearted villany of Jack’s destroyer—Jonathan Wild! 


ArTIcLE VII. 


1. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committees of 
the House of Commons on the State of Ireland. 1824 
and 1825. 

2. Reports of Commissioners on the Administration of Justice 
in Ireland. 1826 and 1828. 

3. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on the State of Ireland. 1839. 

4. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates for the Session 1839. 


THE question of the continuation in office of a Liberal 
Ministry is one of vital importance to Ireland. An enlight- 
ened Government has effectually succeeded in composing the 
minds of the people of that country by the impartial admini- 
stration of the laws, and is now anxiously looked to for such 
additional measures as are requisite to complete the good 
work it has so auspiciously begun. With Tory rule the 
Irish consider the old system to be allied, which divided 
the country into two parties, and gave all the privileges to one 
and all the burthens to the other. An extensive interest of 
property and education has grown up amongst the latter inde- 
pendent of its vast numerical superiority which must prevent 
the recurrence of any similar policy; nor do we think it 
would now be attempted. But, unhappily, there still remain 
many violent supporters of the old ascendency principles, who 
assert in, public and in private the necessity of proscribing 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen from the Constitu- 
tion, and of depriving them of the privileges of British sub- 
jects. If their reasoning be weak, their passions are strong, 
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and their discourses produce a corresponding effect on the 
minds of the multitude. They loudly proclaim that the bulk 
of the people have no respect for the laws, that they are prone 
to sedition, and their principles, moral and religious, are sub- 
versive of those regulations and destructive of those ties, by 
which society is held together. It may be, therefore, useful 
to consider whether the population of the Sister Isle have 
had experience of the administration of justice,—“ freely 
without sale, fully without denial, and speedily without 
delay,”—or whether their alleged hostility to law has not 
been rather directed against abuses and perversions of justice 
inflicted upon them under that venerated name. It is very 
natural for men who have long enjoyed the blessings of 
civil and religious freedom, to feel the greatest respect for 
those institutions by which their rights are protected ; and if 
a like feeling has not always existed amongst the Irish peo- 
ple, it ought to be remembered that it is but recently they 
have been admitted to a participation in the benefits of the 
Constituticn. 

The civil disability under which the Roman Catholics re- 
mained for so long a period after the Union, rendered the 
gentry of that body altogether useless for the purposes of 
government ; and there could be no greater anomaly than that 
which was created by the Act of 1793, which conferred all but 
universal suffrage on the Roman Catholic people, but with- 
held from the upper classes of that persuasion, although pos- 
sessing property and intelligence, the right of being returned 
to Parliament. Excluded from all share in making the laws, 
they had as little part in their administration. They 
therefore, not unnaturally, concluded that both parliament 
and the government were hostile to them. They felt that 
their rights were less secure than those of their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, and the tone of superiority assumed by the 
latter, particularly amongst the inferior classes, was a constant 
source of mortification and self-debasement. 

As an appeal to the superior tribunals was a luxury which 
the Irish peasant could not at any time afford, his notions of 
law were chiefly derived from his own experience of its admini- 
stration by the magistrates. Amongst the latter, a number of 
very objectionable persons were to be found at the period to 
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which we allude,—men of little or no property or station, and 
sometimes of very indifferent character. They were in the 
habit of taking fees, independent of those that were legal, upon 
all business which came before them. Major-General Richard 
Bourke declared, before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the State of Ireland in 1825, in answer to the 
question if such a system prevailed amongst the lower descrip- 
tion of magistrates, that it was “very general; not only were 
“ fees taken upon all the business which this class of magi- 
“ strates transacted, but presents were received of various 
“kinds, and labour was required from persons whom they 
“ patronized.” This labour he described to consist of “digging 
“ potatoes, cutting turf, bringing home hay, and things of 
“that sort*.” These magistrates, be it remembered, pos- 
sessed a criminal and ministerial, and also a judicial jurisdic- 
tion. The former related to the imprisonment of parties for the 
purposes of trial, or holding them to bail, and the latter to the 
decision of tithe and other cases, and the infliction of pecu- 
niary penalties on offenders, which they were enabled to impose 
under certain statutes. It was not uncommon for persons to be 
committed to jail upon charges of felony, to abide their trial 
at the ensuing assizes, and, after an imprisonment of several 
months, to be discharged in consequence of there being no 
prosecution, or as the charge against them was found to 
amount only to a light misdemeanour. In judicial proceed- 
ings it was a frequent occurrence for parties to travel a 
considerable distance with their witnesses, in obedience to 
the summons of magistrates, and to find on their arrival 
that the hearing was adjourned; and as these summonses, 
on which a fee was paid, were left blank with the clerk, 
and issued in all directions, it often happened that when 
parties appeared, the magistrates discovered that they had 
no jurisdiction in the case. It was given in evidence be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
State of Ireland in 1825, that a criminal information had been, 
a short time before that period, filed in the Court of King’s 
Bench, against the provost of a corporate town in Ireland, 
who had a regular scale of charges for admitting offenders to 





* Minutes of Evidence, Third Report, p. 325. 
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bail. This was stated to be ten guineas for a capital felony, 
and five for a minor offence. During the Irish administration 
of Lord Wellesley a considerable number of magistrates were 
dismissed in consequence of misconduct, and several dis- 
charged as insolvents. That there were many just and consci- 
entious men in the commission of the peace before that puri- 
fication, we do not deny,—but it is equally certain that the 
malpractices of others produced an universal impression upon 
the people, that justice was administered rather as a matter of 
favour than of right. These evils have been in a great measure 
repaired by better appointments and the institution of petty 
sessions. Magistrates now generally discharge their official 
duties at a public court, instead of, as upon former occasions, 
at their private residences; and parties are regularly heard at 
fixed times and places, and confronted with their adversaries. 
It usually happened, during the old system, that when a person 
was brought before a justice of the peace upon a charge of as- 
sault, he lodged a cross-examination against the complainant, 
and both were frequently tried at the same time at the sessions, 
the defendant and plaintiff alternately taking their places in the 
dock; and the difficulties which arose from the most contradic- 
tory swearing were usually got rid of by indictments being 
found against both parties. Further improvements have been 
since, from time to time, adopted, by extending the number of 
districts wherein petty sessions are held, by directing a regi- 
stry to be kept of the proceedings, by requiring all informa- 
tions to be transmitted to the clerk of the crown or clerk of 
the peace, and by placing restraints on the official acts of sin- 
gle justices. 

The court of quarter-sessions, which Lord Coke eulogized 
as “a form of subordinate government for the tranquillity and 
“ safety of the realm, as no part of the Christian world hath 
* the like, if the same be duly executed,” partook also of the 
evil influence which for a long period rendered many of the 
best institutions valueless in Ireland. This was one of the 
ancient jurisdictions of England, established in Ireland by 
Poyning’s Law for the preservation of the public peace, and 
quiet government of the people. 

It was not to be expected that country gentlemen in the 
commission of the peace could have possessed a sufficient 
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knowledge of technical principles and forms to enable them to 
hear and determine the various cases which came before them 
at the sessions, without professional aid; and accordingly, by 
the 27th of Geo. III., a barrister of six years’ standing was 
appointed to act as a constant assistant to the justices consti- 
tuting the court. This Act also contained the important pro- 
visions for enabling the Lord-Lieutenant, with the advice of the 
Privy Council, to divide the different counties into districts, 
where general sessions of the peace were directed to be held 
eight times in the year at the least, and to establish a constabu- 
lary force. After the appointment of assistant barristers to 
these courts, a new and concomitant jurisdiction was assigned 
to them, to be exercised by them exclusively, “ for the recovery 
of small debts in a summary way.” This had been originally 
exercised by the judges of assize in their several circuits ; but as 
property and population increased, suits by civil bill, which these 
proceedings were called, increased to so great a degree that they 
constituted at length the chief part of the business of the judge 
presiding in the civil court. For this and other reasons the 
establishment of a new court for their trial became indispen- 
sable. The first step for bringing the process of civil bill into 
operation in the Assistant Barristers’ Court is by the service 
of a summons, a copy of which was required to be left with each 
defendant, stating shortly the cause of action, the amount of. 
claim, and time and place of appearance. Any person was 
competent to serve this process, and it was usually confided 
to hired process-servers, upon whose affidavit of due service 
a decree was generally obtained. These were men of the 
worst description, and services were sworn to in many cases 
which were never made, and decrees obtained where no debt 
whatever existed. The instances were frequent of people in 
comfortable circumstances being reduced to beggary by this 
iniquitous practice. It led to the most frightful conflicts in 
the execution of decrees, which the peasantry declared to be 
legal robberies,—and the resistance they considered in such 
cases justifiable against the mal-administration of the law, 
unfortunately extended to the law itself. 

The sheriffs generally had but one panel for grand and petit 
jurors at the quarter-sessions, who were often persons of a low 
description; anda general feeling existed in the country, that 
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private influence prevailed with regard to the finding or igno- 
ring of bills. The people were therefore constantly in the habit 
of making interest, as it was called, when they were before 
these courts. Major Bourke, from whose evidence we have al- 
ready quoted, and who was a magistrate for the county and 
city of Limerick, declared on the occasion to which we have 
before alluded, that he believed the general opinion on this 
subject to have been well founded. He says, 

“ I recollect to have heard a gentleman say that he was applied to (as 
gentlemen sometimes are in Ireland) by a person who was put upon trial 
at the Quarter Sessions begging to have a letter of recommendation to the 
Assistant Barrister; this the gentleman refused, saying the most he could 
do was to give him a letter to an officer of the Court, requesting him to 
take care that the bearer might have every facility afforded him in making 
his defence ; the man returned within a day or two, with a letter from the 
officer of the Court, saying that he had settled the man’s business; that 
he had spoken to the Grand Jury, and that they had thrown out the Bill*.” 

There is no part of the ancient English statute-law more 
worthy of admiration than that which was devised to secure 
to suitors a fair and impartial jury. Similar provisions were, 
from time to time, adopted by the Irish Legislature; but 
they were for the most part temporary in their duration; the 
most useful of them were suffered to expiret ; and it was left 
to the sub-sheriffs to place whomsoever they thought fit on 
juries of every description, and to exclude qualified persons at 
their pleasure. The Commissioners of Courts of Justice in 
Ireland, reported in 1826, that 

“‘ The Sub-sheriff, according to the present practice, forms a grand panel 
at his own discretion; and when the Court of law grants an order for a 
special jury, and he is served with a rule to return the grand panel, he re- 
turns that which he has so formed, and which may be framed upon an 
improper principle, and not consist, as it ought, of the most respectable 
portion of the qualified freeholders of the county{.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that there was only one statute, at 
that period, existing, which provided for the formation of the 
grand panel, and this provision was never acted on§. 

It will doubtless appear surprising to the English reader, 
that the boasted privilege of an impartial jury, which has been 
secured in this country by the most strict regulations, should, 





* Third Report from Select Committee of House of Commons on State of Ire- 
land in 1825, p. 328. 
tT 9 Geo. IL, c. 3. 29 Geo. II.,c.10. 15th Report, p.17. § 12 Geo. L., c. 4. 
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in Ireland, where parties and factions so‘much prevailed, have 
depended on the discretion of a public officer. We proceed to 
consider whether this functionary was above the suspicion of 
partiality, at the period when the rights of his Sow-cutgests 
were so much at his mercy. 

The office of sheriff is of great antiquity. To sheriffs was 
confided the custody of the shires when this kingdom was first 
divided into counties. They were formerly chosen by popu- 
lar election, and the reason assigned by the statute for this 
practice is a strong proof of the early democratic tendency of 
the Constitution, which was, “that the Commons might choose 
such as would not be a burden to them.” By an act of Edward 
II., it was declared, that sheriffs should be thenceforth as- 
signed by the chancellor, treasurer and judges, in consequence 
of these popular elections becoming tumultuous. One of 
Poyning’s Acts provided, that the Treasurer of Ireland should 
have the same power concerning the election of sheriffs that 
the Treasurer of England had* ; and severai others were sub- 
sequently passed for the regulation of this office. The senior 
judge in each county selects three persons who have not 
already filled the office of high sheriff, and whom he con- 
siders best qualified for the situation. The lists of the judges 
are then submitted to the Chancellor, and finally laid before 
the Lord Lieutenant, by whom the high sheriffs are ap- 
pointed. The duties of these officers being very extensive 
and laborious, it has been the custom to depute them to sub- 
sheriffs, for whose acts however they are answerable. The 
continuance in office of the high sheriff is limited to one 
year; and there was a similar limitation to that of the sub- 
sheriff; but the latter might have been re-appointed within 
three years. The act by which this regulation was made, im- 
posed a penalty of 200/. for any breach of it: but Dalton 
states that this salutary regulation was evaded by putting in 
sham deputies, by way of nominal under-sheriffs ; and these, 
with their clerks and bailiffs, “ grew so cunning in their several 
“places, that they were able to deceive ; and it may well be 
“feared, did deceive the king, the high sheriff, and the 
“countyt.” By several subsequent acts, all that heavy pe- 


* 10 Henry VIL, c. 1. t Dalton’s Sheriff, c. 113, p. 454. 
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nalties and strong provisions could be hoped to accomplish, 
was tried by the Legislature to counteract this practice, but 
without effect. It was quite notorious, that the office was 
frequently held for several years consecutively, and sometimes 
for life, by the same person, who substituted the name of a 
clerk or relative during the time that he was ineligible. The 
only qualification required for the office of sub-sheriff by the 
old statutes was that of being a Protestant. He appoints the 
subordinate officers belonging to his department, who assist in 
executing process of every description. It was stated by Mr. 
Abbott, in his evidence before the Lords’ Committee on the 
State of Ireland in 1825, that when solicitors obtained final pro- 
cess from the superior courts, their trouble only began. He 
observed, “ generally speaking, with respect to process against 
“the person, we must first catch the sub-sheriff; because 
“it is frequently his desire not to receive the process, * * * 
“ and there is not a sheriff in Ireland, with the exception per- 
“haps of a few in the principal cities or towns, who has any 
“ office.” He then described the mode usually adopted for 
this purpose, by employing a man to watch him, “ exactly as 
if he was going to arrest him*.” When he was found, he in 
some cases excused himself from proceeding immediately to 
execute the writ, by stating the necessity of his immediate 
personal attendance at some distant part of his bailiwick, or 
perhaps stipulated to pay the whole or some part of the 
amount, provided the plaintiff would give him a suitable dou- 
ceur. Such demands on the part of the sheriff, he stated to 
have been so well known to suitors in Ireland, that they con- 
sidered themselves very fortunate if they got their money by the 
payment of any moderate sum. This evidence is fully corro- 
borated in the Reports on the office of Sheriff, by the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the constitution of Courts 
of Justice in Ireland, who declare the general inefficiency 
and corruption of that office to have been most flagrant. 
Their report which we have already referred to, gives a start- 
ling account of the extent to which injustice had been car- 
ried in this department of the public service. For example, 
a solicitor who had sued out four original writs against a 
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party, despatched his clerk from Dublin to the county- 
town for the purpose of delivering one of them to the sub- 
sheriff. After much difficulty, he found the sub-sheriff’s 
clerk, who would not receive them, but desired him to send 
them through the post-office ; and stated to him that a gratuity 
would be expected for their execution. Shortly after the re- 
turn of the messenger to town, repeated applications were 
made for returns on the writs, to which either denials of any 
knowledge of them or other evasive answers were given. 

The douceur generally promised by a plaintiff to the sub- 
sheriff for the execution of a writ, varied from sums under 
1/. to 100/., in proportion to the difficulty of the arrest or 
the amount of the debt. The Commissioners investigated 
the charge, which had been extensively made, of corrupt and 
partial intimation to defendants from the sheriff’s office, 
of process in their hands; and they state that the fact had 
been fully established, that from some source intimation was 
very generally received by defendants which enabled them 
to evade execution, and that abundant proof had reached 
them to warrant their attributing this mal-practice almost 
entirely to persons connected with the sheriff’s office. They 
had full evidence of intimation of writs having been conveyed 
by the sub-sheriff himself in particular instances, and also of 
such a general communication subsisting between that officer 
and particular defendants, as necessarily led to such intima- 
tion. Instances of flagrant oppression were frequent a short 
period before the date of the report. A writ was delivered to 
a sub-sheriff against a female whose brother-in-law had a suit 
pending against the sub-sheriff, in which she was to be a 
principal witness for her relative. A warrant was immediately 
granted by the sub-sheriff to his bailiff, with directions to ar- 
rest her and carry her to the county jail. She was arrested 
accordingly between ten and eleven o’clock at night, and, 
contrary to the express provisions of an act of parliament, 
lodged in the public Bridewell of the town in which she re- 
sided,—a place for criminals only, and consisting of but 
one apartment, with an earthen floor, and without bed, fire- 
place or furniture,—where she must have passed the night, 
had not the wife of the Bridewell-keeper humanely transferred 
her to her own apartment. It was in evidence on oath, that 
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the bailiffs and Bridewell-keeper stated their having the sub- 
sheriff’s orders to detain her in the Bridewell, and the latter 
had not positively denied the charge. The suit referred to 
had been instituted against the sub-sheriff under the follow- 
ing circumstances. A writ had been delivered to this officer 
against the woman’s brother-in-law, who was out of the 
bailiwick. The sub-sheriff thereupon called upon the woman, 
and contrived to terrify her into a relinquishment of some 
property entrusted to her by her brother-in-law, by holding 
out to her the threat of an arrest under a writ, which he al- 
leged to be in his possession against herself. This allegation 
he afterwards admitted to have been wholly untrue, although 
it was made in a letter signed by him in his official capacity, 
and couched in language highly unbecoming a public officer. 
“The property,” say the Commissioners, “‘ consisted, among other 
things, of three chests of tea, two of which the sub-sheriff sold at a price 
under first cost to two of his near relatives; and although the entire pro- 
perty so taken possession of by the sub-sheriff consisted of goods which 
had been purchased at wholesale prices for 160/., and the debt for which 
the marked writ was issued was only 70/., no balance was ever paid to 
the proprietor, nor any account given of the sale of his goods.”—Page 13. 
It was in consequence of this proceeding that an action 
had been brought against the sub-sheriff, and a verdict ob- 
tained in the Court of King’s Bench by the plaintiff for 160/., 
the precise loss he had previously stated to the Commissioners 
to have sustained. In another case, a sub-sheriff had ob- 
tained from a defendant the double security of a bail bond 
under an ancient statute, and a deposit of money. The de- 
fendant afterwards satisfied the demand, but could never 
obtain the deposit. The numerous instances of the system 
of agency and accommodation in favour of defendants, tend- 
ing to defeat the attempts of creditors to recover their debts 
under executions, described by the Commissioners to have 
been practised by sub-sheriffs in different counties, were de- 
structive to the interests of both debtor and creditor, and cal- 
culated to bring general discredit on the administration of 
the law as it existed at the date of the report. Instead of 
administering their functions according to the great legal 
maxim,—* Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus 
rectum vel justitiam,”—they appear to have merited the cen- 
sure pronounced upon them by an Irish judge, that “ they 
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“ bought the administration of the law, and sold it for their 
* own indemnification*;” and it is apparent that the largest 
portion of their income arose from fees,—not for executing, 
but for not executing, writs. 

Amongst the institutions from which the people derived 
their notions of law, the manor courts, for the recovery of 
small debts, were not the least important. We think that 
these were well calculated, under judicious management, to 
bring justice home to every man’s door. They enabled the 
lower classes to state their cases in their own language, where 
they did not speak English, as was often the case, to a jury 
who understood them, and to whom their bargains and 
customs were familiar. They prevented the people in poor 
districts from being obliged to go with their witnesses to the 
quarter-sessions, distant, perhaps, thirty miles from their 
homes ; and that they have not been more resorted to, is a 
proof, if other evidence were wanting, that they have been 
generally badly regulated. These courts are held by se- 
neschals, who are appointed by the lords of manors. Their 
pecuniary jurisdiction is conferred by charter, and differs very 
much in extent. In some cases it is limited to 40s., in others 
it extends to 200/., and in some there is no limit whatever. 
Where the office of seneschal is filled by respectable men, 
their courts are well conducted ; but it was given in evidence 
before the select committee of the House of Commons, which 
inquired into the operation of these tribunals in 1837, that 
frequently persons of a very low description,—in some cases 
keepers of public-houses, and men who could neither read 
nor write,—had been appointed to that office. One of these 
persons admitted to a commissioner on the Irish Corporation 
Inquiry, that each party who got a verdict in his court put a 
certain sum of money into a stock-purse ;—that these sums 
were accumulated till the close of the evening, and at its 
termination the seneschal and jury (one jury having acted 
throughout the day) and the various successful parties sat 
down and consumed it all in whiskey in the public-house in 
which the court was held. Another possessed, at least, one 
of the attributes of justice, for he was, poor man, not figu- 
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ratively, but literally blind*. It was scarcely possible, that 
in the hands of low persons the judicial powers conferred by 
those charters should not be made a means of exercising 
great oppression. As the remuneration of a seneschal arose 
from fees, he would naturally encourage, as much as possible, 
business to his court; and as the plaintiffs brought it, there 
was, at least, a motive for persons, such as we have described, 
being satisfied with little evidence of the justice of their side of 
the question. There was, we grant, always a jury; but then it 
appeared in many cases that it was composed of idle persons, 
who attended regularly for the liquor which they received as 
the price of their verdict. It was stated by a magistrate of 
the county of Clare, that he knew two or three men who 
were notorious drunkards, who travelled ten or twelve miles 
to be on the jury at the manor court; and that they some- 
times went circuit with the seneschalt. He declared, that a 
rich man would have ninety-nine chances out of a hundred 
of getting a decree in those courts with which he was ac- 
quainted. He described some cases of grievous oppression 
arising out of such verdicts, and of the riots created by the 
execution of the decrees. The bailiffs, in many cases, were 
men as bad as the old process-servers of the quarter-sessions, 
and totally unworthy of credit as witnesses. Sometimes a 
process called a distringas was issued, and the goods were 
taken under it before the cause was inquired into. A witness 
described a case of this sort; he stated,— 

«1 have known a distringas to be granted against a man who had eight 
or nine milch cows,—a very comfortable farmer,—I dare say, a ten-pound 
freeholder. He thought it was a hardship to see his cattle taken, and the 
people collected about him ; and the man who had the distringas had thirty 
or forty people with him. A fight arose, and the poor man died soon 
after from the beating he got. There were some of the other people nearly 
killed also.{”’ 

In describing the grievous oppression to which the unfortu- 
nate peasantry were subject under the provisions or mal- 
administration of the law, the custodiam process ought not to 
be forgotten. This is a grant from the Crown of the lands 
of a debtor to a creditor, and it takes precedence of all other 





* Select Committee on Manor Courts (Ireland), p. 9. 
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claims. It commences in the Court of Common Pleas by a 
civil outlawry ; and when it is estreated into the Exchequer, 
the grant is made. The outlaw might have had other credit- 
ors, some of whom might have held mortgages. The tenant 
was liable, in such cases, before the law was altered, to be 
compelled, under distress, to pay his rent; and after he 
had paid it to one, to be attached for not paying it to the 
custodiam creditor. Under this process of attachment, 
wretched tenants have been frequently committed to prison, 
where they have lain for years. 

It was stated by an Irish magistrate, in his evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Commons on the State of 
Ireland in 1825*, that under the old Constabulary Act no 
person could be appointed a constable that was a Roman 
Catholic. At all events, that such was the opinion of the 
grand jury of his county, on which he had been accustomed 
to act for upwards of thirty years. It was universally ad- 
mitted, that many of the police were Orangemen; and it was 
stated, that the first Orange lodge which existed in the 
county of Limerick was instituted by themt. They fre- 
quently wore Orange insignia. The police and the people 
at that period habitually regarded each other as mutual ene- 
mies, and there were deadly conflicts between them. That the 
persons to whom the preservation of the public peace was 
confided should belong to a secret society which was believed 
by the people to be hostile to them, was a circumstance little 
calculated at least to promote the object for which such per- 
sons were appointed. 

One of the charges advanced against the Irish is, that they 
have little value for an oath. If the fact be so, it is another 
proof that a people are always what their institutions make 
them. There was scarcely any matter, from the preliminary 
step necessary to obtain payment for a public work pre- 
sented by a grand jury, down to the merest trifle in the va- 
rious departments of the law and revenue, that was not 
vouched for by affidavits ;—and the manner in which these 
were hurried over by a clerk or crier, who generally read the 





* Fourth Report, p. 26. 
+ Minutes of Evidence on State of Ireland in 1825, before the Lords, pp. 226, 
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oath in a rapid and unintelligible manner, could not fail 
to diminish reverence, by withdrawing all solemnity from 
that sacred appeal. There were also oaths administered 
at fairs and markets, which arose from the custom of charging 
toll upon the sale of cattle at so much per head; if the cattle 
were not sold, the toll was not demanded, and the toll-keepers 
were in the habit, although not legally authorized to do so, 
of obliging persons who claimed exemption on this ground, 
to swear that the cattle had not been sold. It was even com- 
mon for creditors to cause their debtors to swear that they 
would pay their debt on a certain day.—There was, besides, 
the oath required at the registry of freeholders, and the long 
qualification oath, which Roman Catholics were obliged to 
take, and which very few of them understood. 

When we reflect that it is one of the objects of the laws to 
mould and regulate the moral and social habits of the people, 
we cannot wonder that strife and contention should have 
sprung from the mal-administration of those which we have 
described. We do not mention the baneful influence of the 
penal code, or the insurrection- and other acts of a similar 
description ; we have confined ourselves in the preceding ob- 
servations to a few of the ordinary means by which justice was 
administered in Ireland, in order to account for the unnatural 
conflict which so long existed between the laws and the peo- 
ple. Many of them which were in the abstract wise and equi- 
table, were made vehicles of oppression: and under such a sy- 
stem, even those which are regarded as the very bulwarks of 
British liberty, were rendered utterly valueless. What was 
the advantage of the Habeas Corpus Act, or Trial by Jury, to 
him who, when delivered from gaol under the first, found his 
enemies to compose the tribunal that was to decide upon his 
innocence or guilt, under the second? Arbitrary power re- 
versed all the principles by which society is commonly held 
together; disturbed in the minds of the people the plainest 
rules of right and wrong ; and it could scarcely be a matter of 
surprise if life and property should have become insecure in 
the moral and political chaos it created. Fifty thousand sol- 
diers could not restrain, nor tyranny beggar, the people into 
submission,—discontent increased with misery; and the law 
of Providence, as usual, decreed “ vexation to violence, and 
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poverty to rapine.” The Whig Ministry put an end to the 
scheme of ruling by discord; and they have produced per- 
fect peace, because they sought it in its spirit, and based it on 
principles of justice. 

During the existence of the old system, when a monopoly 
of loyalty was useful to support and justify a monopoly of 
power, it was usual to declare that all crimes and disturb- 
ances, arising from whatever causes, were conspiracies against 
the State. The population being, for the most part, Roman 
Catholic, and offenders against the laws commonly belonging 
to that class, all agrarian combinations (in which Ireland has 
been fruitful) were attributed to political or religious causes. 
That any respectable portion of the Irish people are in any 
way connected with the crimes committed by the lowest dregs 
of the peasantry, one might be reasonably inclined to doubt : 
and as this question has recently occupied a good deal of public 
attention, and may again become the subject of discussion, 
we proceed to examine Lord Roden’s charge against the 
people and the Government, made in the House of Lords 
during the last Session, and the evidence on which it is sup- 
ported. 

Lord Roden assured the House that “ nothing but a strong 
“sense of duty could have induced him to forego the happi- 
“ness of his domestic circle, to come into that House year 
“ after year to occupy their Lordships’ attention with the un- 
“happy and distracted state of the country to which he be- 
“longed. He would be criminal, however,” he stated, “in 
* this hour of deep and great distress,—distress which in his 
“ lifetime, until lately, was altogether unknown, were he not 
“to come forward.” It is somewhat difficult to reconcile the 
necessity which the noble Lord declared impelled him to 
appeal to their Lordships’ House, year after year, on the 
subject of the unhappy and distracted condition of the coun- 
try, with the declaration which concludes his sentence. 
But perhaps he meant, that the sort of distress to which 
he then referred, was altogether unknown until lately: and 
we proceed to examine his statement under this impression. 
That statement assumes the form of an impeachment of the 
Marquess of Normanby’s government in Ireland. It may 
be divided under four heads, Ist. That crime in its most 
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frightful and repulsive form, was extending to all the coun- 
ties of Ireland, which he exemplified by several recent mur- 
ders. 2nd. That it was the: effect of “a conspiracy, sy- 
** stematic, organized and secret, which was directed against 
“ the life and property of all who would not join in it and 
“support the treasonable objects which its members had 
“in view;”—such objects being “separation from Eng- 
“ land, in which was involved the annihilation of the Pro- 
“testant faith.” 3rd. That the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood were guilty of aiding and abetting this conspiracy— 
“he would fearlessly assert, that many of his poor Roman 
“Catholic brethren in an humble sphere of life, might be 
“ pointed to as examples of a good peasantry, were it not for 
“the lessons they received from those who ought to teach 
“them better things ;” and in support of his assertion, he 
quoted a pamphlet written by a person whom his Lordship 
stated to be the brother of a Roman Catholic priest, in which 
we are informed, that, “in consequence of the hatred with 
“‘ which they (the priests) inspire the people against the Pro- 
“ testants, they are the chief instruments in preventing tran- 
“ quillity ;” that “ they denounce from the altar, they excite 
“the people to lawlessness, and exercise over them an un- 
“limited despotism by the agency of their superstition ;” and 
that, “there can be no security for the country, nor hope for 
“ its civilization and prosperity, till this order be put down.” 
4th. That the Government of Lord Normanby was answer- 
able for this state of things, and he hoped the House would 
agree to his motion for a Committee “as an act of justice to 
“ the noble Marquess, on whose Government rested so much 
“ responsibility for those tears of sorrow and streams of blood 
“that had marked the career of his vice-regal authority ;” 
that, “at the present moment, animosities in Ireland were 
“ more prevalent, religious distinctions more marked, the so- 
“cial bonds more extensively broken, the Protestant faith 
* more assailed, and life and property less secure, than in any 
“former period since the passing of the legislative Act of 
“Union ;” and that, “this he should be able to prove, if 
“their Lordships would grant him a Committee.” 

These were bold statements to many who had fresh in their 
remembrances the terrible proofs of the disorders which a le- 
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gislation of so many centuries of unvarying coercion—of the 
abominable husbandry of sowing injustice and reaping tur- 
bulence—had brought upon that country. The Insurrection 
Act was in force in Ireland from 1796 to 1802. Martial law 
succeeded from 1803 to 1805. The Insurrection Act was 
re-enacted, and remained in operation from 1807 to 1810, 
again from 1814 to 1818, and again from 1823 to 1825. For 
sixteen out of twenty-seven: years, Ireland was out of the 
pale of the constitution ;—Arms Acts—Insurrection Acts— 
Algerine Acts—suspension of Habeas Corpus—and the abo- 
lition of Trial by Jury—all abundantly prove, that if Ire- 
land had not many real grievances to complain of, there was 
at least a formidable amount of actual disturbance to be re- 
pressed. If the preamble of an Act of Parliament be not a 
false witness, there existed so early as 1776 a considerable 
extent of outrage in Ireland. The 15th and 16th Geo. III. 
(c. 21), passed in that year, sets forth,— 

“* That whereas it has frequently happened of late years in different parts 
of this kingdom, that several persons calling themselves Whiteboys and 
others, as well by night as in the day time, have in a riotous, disorderly, 
and tumultuous manner assembled together, and have abused and injured 
the persons, habitations, and properties of many of his Majesty’s loyal and 
faithful subjects, and have taken and carried away their horses and arms, 
and have compelled them to surrender up, quit, and leave their habitations, 
farms, and places of abode, and have with threats and violence imposed 
sundry oaths and solemn declarations contrary to law, and solicited several 
of his Majesty’s subjects by threats and promises to join with them in such 
their mischievous and iniquitous proceedings, and have also sent threaten- 
ing and incendiary letters to several persons, to the great terror of his Ma- 
jesty’s peaceful subjects, and have taken upon themselves to obstruct the 
exportation of corn, grain, meal, malt, and flour, and to destroy or damage 
the same when intended for exportation; and have also destroyed mills, 
granaries, and storehouses provided for the keeping of corn; which, if not 
effectually prevented, must become dangerous to the general peace of this 
kingdom and his Majesty’s Government therein.” 

In 1784, Dr. Troy, the then Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory, addressed a pastoral letter to his flock, in which he 
said— 

“‘ We are much concerned to observe riot and disorder pervading many of 
our communion in several parts of this county and diocese ; they have pre- 
sumed to administer oaths of combination, and proceeded to barbarous 
acts of outrage against the persons and property of several individuals ; in 
a word, they notoriously violate the most sacred laws, and equally despise 
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the injunctions of their spiritual and temporal rulers. We do hereby so- 
lemnly declare, in the name and by the authority of our Holy Mother the 
Church, that the association oaths usually taken by the misguided and un- 
happy wretches called Whiteboys, are bonds of iniquity and consequently 
unlawful, wicked, and damnable; they are not therefore binding in any 
manner whatsoever.” 

In 1787 this prelate addressed a circular letter to his clergy, 
declaring to them that whoever obstinately adhered to the 
Whiteboy Oath, was unworthy of catholic communion. 

In 1801, when the late Lord Castlereagh proposed the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and the substitution of 
Courts-Martial for the ordinary judicial tribunals, he de- 
scribed a state of the country which the parliament of that 
day considered sufficient to justify what Lord (then Mr.) 
Grey indignantly termed “so monstrous and unexampled a 
violation of the constitution.” In 1807, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley and chief secretary for 
Ireland, upon the introduction of the Insurrection Act for 
the first time, drew a frightful picture of the amount ofd is- 
turbance, in which Mr. Grattan acquiesced,and lost much 
of his popularity by consenting to the infliction of such a re- 
medy. Mr. Wellesley Pole, in 1810, represented that social 
order had not been restored, and moved that the Insurrec- 
tion Act might be re-enacted. In 1814, Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced his Irish Preservation of the Peace Bill. This was 
a renewal of the Duke of Wellington’s measure of 1807. It em- 
powered the Lord Lieutenant, on the representation of seven 
magistrates, to issue a proclamation declaring a district to be 
disturbed, and enabled two magistrates to sentence to seven 
years’ transportation persons found out of doors between sun- 
set and sunrise, without good cause. It authorized the magi- 
strates to make domiciliary visits, and dispensed with trial by 

jury if necessary. It was in vain urged, that fourteen years 
had passed since the Union, from which so much advantage 
to the country was predicted, and that, instead of coercion, 
which had been so constantly resorted to and had constantly 
failed to correct the evil state of society universally acknow- 
ledged to exist in Ireland, it might be advisable, even by 
way of experiment, to try some other course of treatment. 
But Sir Robert Peel silenced all opposition, by stating that 
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the “ Caravats” were levying contributions from the small 
farmers every night, and seizing arms and ammunition, and 
by describing the horrible system of carding then practised 
by the violators of the public peace. The outrages de- 
scribed by him to have been committed at that day were 
of the most daring description. He declared upon the au- 
thority of a representation from thirty-six magistrates, which 
was confirmed by subsequent resolutions of the grand jury 
at the assizes and other documents, that bands of armed 
men were traversing the country in open day—and that as- 
sassinations had been perpetrated at a place of worship and 
in the face of a large congregation without resistance. He 
expressed his belief, however, that flagrant as these out- 
rages were, they did not arise from political combination. 
In 1816, during the vice-royalty of Lord Whitworth, it was 
found necessary to protect the mail-coaches with dragoons ; 
and in 1822, when Lord Wellesley called for a renewal of the 
Insurrection Act, his despatches stated that the peasantry 
of Cork were up in arms—that they had actually fought 
a battle with the king’s troops—that murder stalked abroad 
by day, and conflagration blazed by night. If we mistake 
not, Lord Roden was present at the debate on this question 
in the House of Lords, and did not deny the great extent of 
disturbance and the formidable combinations that existed, 
which he then attributed to absenteeism. Again in 1833, 
every one remembers the celebrated speech of Mr. Stanley 
—his description of the murder of Mr. Houston—of the 
burning of the house of Maddocks and destruction of its in- 
mates—and the long list of outrages he read from the Re- 
ports of the Chief Constables. These chiefly consisted of 
burglarious attacks on houses and robberies of arms, “ at 
“ once the object of those nightly plunderings, and the means 
“ of fresh depredation and outrage.” He stated— 

“The number of attacks on houses in the province of Leinster during 
the last three months of the years 1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832 is as fol- 
lows: in 1829, 39; in 1830, 94; in 1831, 251; and in 1832, 530. ‘Lhe 
number of cases of serious assault in the same periods respectively, is, in 
1829, 45; in 1830, 54; in 1831, 89; and in the last three months of 
1832, 235. Embracing the totals of crimes of every description committed 


in Leinster during the same periods the result is, in 1829, 300; in 1830, 
499; in 1831, 814; in 1832, 1513.” 
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Several committees of both Houses of Parliament inquired 
into the causes of the state of the country we have de- 
scribed. Mr. Blackburne, who had been appointed one of 
the King’s Counsel to administer the Insurrection Act in 
parts of the counties of Limerick and Clare, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed in 1823 to inquire into the grounds of disturbances, 
stated that he was of opinion that in Limerick and the adja- 
cent parts of the counties of Cork and Kerry, the spirit of 
insurrection which had broken out proceeded from local 
causes and the condition of the lower orders of the people*. 
It was most prevalent in districts where the population was 
extremely dense and the condition of the peasantry most 
miserable, and that outrages were in general stimulated by 
some personal motive, or something which was felt as 
an act of aggression, by the parties who committed them. 
Land, being the only mode of livelihood, became a necessary 
of life, and the rent had risen to a price beyond anything 
which could be called its intrinsic value. The general ob- 
jects of attack, was the property of the landlord who had 
distrained or ejected a tenant, or the property of the tenant 
who had succeeded the former occupant. In acts requiring 
combination or force, Mr. Blackburne stated that the crimi- 
nal law had been executed and persons brought to justice 
and punished—and that such offences only escaped detection 
and punishment which could be committed by a single hand, 
such as the burning a house, hay and corn, the houghing 
of cattle, and the posting threatening notices. Hiring a 
stranger in the country, was a matter against which confede- 
racies had shown great hostility. A man had been charged 
with murder in the county of Kerry ; he came to Limerick 
some time previous to 1823, where he hired himself perma- 
nently. A party of from nine to twelve persons, after having 
drunk a great deal of whiskey at a neighbouring public 
house, called at the house where this man was hired and 
beat him to such a degree that they left him supposing him 
to be dead. They could have got rid of him by delivering 
him up to justice; but they preferred doing justice, as they 
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called it, themselves. Mr. Blackburne was asked, if in the 
cases of some persons ejected there was any misconstruction 
as to the nature of the lease, or if they did not distinctly un- 
derstand they had only a temporary interest in their hold- 
ings? He replied that there was none ; but “ that the situa- 
“ tion of a tenant in such a country who was about to lose 
“ his land must be considered; his land is his sole means 
“ of existence and support; it is really the only thing to 
“‘ which he can look as the means of preserving the exist- 
“ence of himself or his family; he therefore clings to it 
“‘ with the utmost determination. In truth, it is necessity 
“ that makes him look to the loss of his land as the greatest 
“ evil that can befal him.” 

He added, that the conspiracies which then existed had 
not any object that could be termed religious or political. 
When local irritation induced the people to combine, their first 
measures were the taking of arms and administering unlaw- 
ful oaths. Property being the object of attack, and the do- 
minion of it being in the hands of Protestants, might have 
given a religious character to those conspiracies ; but Roman 
Catholics were attacked as well as Protestants. In answer 
to a question respecting the nature of Ribbonism, Mr. Black- 
burne replied, “ J consider the whole confederacy a Ribbon 
society.” 

The Roman Catholic priests exerted their influence for 
breaking up these combinations, with the most beneficial re- 
sults, and the bishops in their pastoral addresses zealously 
denounced them. One of these, from the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Limerick, about this time excited a good deal of 
attention, and affords an abundant proof that in the disturbed 
districts the clergy exerted themselves to the utmost to in- 
duce the people to abandon insurrectionary habits. We an- 
nex a portion of it, as an answer to the pamphlet quoted by 
Lord Roden :— 

«« At the commencement of the present unfortunate disturbances of this 
distracted country, I addressed letters to the clergymen of this diocese, re- 
questing they would impress upon the minds of the people entrusted to 
their care, the severe and destructive calamities they were bringing on 
themselves and their miserable families. I have since waited, expecting 
that the admonitions given and the general prayers offered up to the throne 
of mercy, would have the happy effect; but, alas! no sign of amendment 
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or repentance has appeared; even the evil has been increased, by the 
wicked enemy sowing his tares amongst the good seed. Was I convinced 
that this obduracy proceeded from a total contempt of religion and want 
of obedience to the laws, and that you had lost all influence over your 
flocks, I would offer up my most fervent prayers and tears in silence 
for their conversion. But as I have reason to think that this is not 
entirely the case, and that there may still remain some hope of their 
sincere conversion and repentance, I request you will still persevere in 
your present exhortations to them. Let them know that I most solemnly 
declare, that I have no other motive under heaven but their happiness 
and salvation; and, like the good shepherd, I am ordered by the express 
word of God to prevent the wolves from destroying the flock. But 
surely when the people are seduced by the false and treacherous promises 
of wicked men to abandon their families and houses, and exchange their 
usual habits of industry and useful labour for bloodshed, famine, crimes, 
and disease, no man who loves Ireland should be silent. I know that you 
consider the happiness and salvation of your flocks to be your chief study, 
and the employment of your whole lives. Gratitude, I hope, is not yet 
extinguished in the hearts of Irishmen, and I am confident they will return 
to their peaceable habits, before the cup of iniquity overflows and no fur- 
ther time is granted for repentance. Thus only, by the surrender of the de- 
structive weapons of bloodshed and death, can they expect pardon and for- 
giveness ; let them deliver them to magistrates, clergy, and proper author- 
ities for receiving them, and not until then can anything be done to 
ameliorate their condition. * * * * Let them render to all men their dues, 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honour to whom honour.” 


In this address, the people are reminded of the gratitude 
they owe to the gentry of the county for their liberal dona- 
tions for the erection of chapels—of the then recent visit of 
the king, and of his promise “ to be always attentive to the 
affairs of Ireland,”—and of the exertions of the Duke of 
Sussex in behalf of the St. Patrick’s charity. Every topic of 
irritation is avoided, although there was a great deal of in- 
dignation excited in the neighbourhood about this time by 
the cruelties exercised upon the people. The agent of one 
estate had, for the purpose of consolidation, dispossessed a 
numerous body of the tenantry ; their houses were prostrated, 
leaving the people at liberty to carry away the timber. The 
number of persons thus deprived of their homes was very 
large, consisting of about forty families—persons of all ages 
and sexes, and one woman almost in the extremity of death. 

The celebrated pastoral letter of Dr. Doyle, addressed to 
his diocese about this period, was re-published by Sir John 
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Lambert, the commander of the forces in the south, and cir- 
culated amongst the people. It contained the following 
amongst other striking passages :— 

“Is it by the breaking of canals, by the destroying of cattle, by the 
burning of houses, corn, and hay, and by establishing a reign of terror 
throughout the entire country, that you are to obtain employment? Is it 
by rendering the farmer insecure in the possession of his property that you 
will induce him to increase his tillage? Is it by being leagued against the 
gentry that you will prevail on them to improve their homes and de- 
mesnes? Is it by causing a heavy police establishment to be quartered 
throughout the country, to be paid by taxes collected from the holders of 
land, that you will enable them to give you employment?” 


Major. Willcocks, who was inspector under the Constabu- 
lary Bill in the province of Munster, and who previous to 
that appointment was chief magistrate of police, under the 
Peace Preservation Act, in the counties of Tipperary and 
Limerick, was examined before that Committee, and stated 
that he found disturbance most prevalent where the lower 
classes were in the state of the greatest wretchedness and 
poverty. That in the western parts of the county of Lime- 
rick he found the people lying on a thing which grows upon 
the edges of the bogs, called sedge, strewed over a corner of 
their wretched hovels, and with very little covering. The 
disturbers of the peace consisted of the very lowest class of 
peasantry and servant-boys, and disturbance originated in 
local causes :—in Waterford, its object was to keep strangers 
out of the county, who came there at certain periods of the 
year to assist in agricultural pursuits—in Meath it was 
caused by disputes about land and rights of commonage— 
in Tipperary, the exciting causes were land and tithe. At 
Askeaton, in the county of Limerick, a skirmish had taken 
place between the police and peasantry, in which several of 
the people were killed and one policeman shot. It was al- 
leged that two persons who had been dangerously wounded 
in the affray, were brought into Rathkeale and thrown into 
some pit or hole, that had been dug for the purpose, before 
the vital spark was extinct and without any rite of sepulture. 
This circumstance produced a strong impression upon the 
minds of the peasantry, who have a particular anxiety with 
regard to the ceremony of burial. Major Willcocks was of 
opinion, that although there was heat in the bodies, the men 
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had been dead before they were flung into the pit; yet 
the universal impression amongst the people was otherwise. 
Major Going, who was police magistrate and whose chief- 
constable or chief-secretary commanded on that occasion, 
was afterwards murdered. Major Warburton bore testi- 
mony to the admirable patience with which the people 
bore up against their constant misery and the frequent 
visitations of famine ;—he stated that “they have a great 
“ feeling of respect for their superiors, generally speak- 
“ ing—particularly any person they consider to be a gen- 
“ tleman—they always treat with respect a clergyman, no 
“ matter what church he belongs to, from a reverence of 
“his character—and in any cases where a disinclination 
“ against their superiors exists, it is rather individual than 
“ general.” He believed that disturbances in Clare had their 
origin in a combination of causes—very great distress—great 
want of employment; and that there was also a political in- 
fluence. He thought the Ribbon system distinct from the 
local system; but when asked if he did not recollect that, in 
1820, the persons who made an irruption from Galway went 
by the common name of Ribbonmen, he replied, “ Yes, at the 
“time alluded to they were called Ribbonmen, certainly ; 
“ but when I say that I do not think they were the Ribbon- 
“men I had been alluding to, I did not know at the time 
“they were under the same obligation*.” Mr. Thomas 
Powell, inspector of police for the province of Leinster, was 
convinced that the disturbances in the county of Kilkenny 
were produced by a combination to prevent the dispossession 
of old tenants or to admit new tenantry; a Mr. Mason was 
a gteat land-jobber there, and being in the habit of taking 
land after tenants who were dispossessed, was murdered. He 
was a Roman Catholic. Mr. Griffiths attributed the turbu- 
lence in the county of Cork to the fact, that on the fall of 
agricultural produce, the gentry and farmers, finding there 
was a better price for butter than for corn, changed their 
farming system from tillage to grass, and that consequently 
a great number of labourers were thrown out of employment, 
who were easily led to the commission of crime by the 





* Vide Minutes of Evidence, p. 137. 
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Whiteboy leaders, and acted against the gentry and farmers 
who refused to give them potatoe ground at the rate which 
they prescribed. He thought that if an English gentleman 
were to invest capital in the centre of the most disturbed di- 
strict, that neither himself nor his property would be in any 
hazard, provided he dealt fairly by the people; and he was 
persuaded that there was no people with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and he had conducted works in England and 
Scotland, that were more anxious for employment and more 
disposed to act peaceably when employed and treated with 
justice. Mr. Justice Day, who had been twenty-one years 
on the Irish Bench, stated that disturbances commenced in 
the county of Limerick upon Lord Courtenay’s estate, where 
there was a good deal of oppression practised, In the 
county of Kerry they were principally owing to the total 
want of employment for the peasantry—the absence of the 
great landed proprietors—and consequent suffering and dis- 
tress. In that county no feeling of religion had any part in 
the discontents, as the two sects lived there in perfect har- 
mony ; nor did he think there was any religious colouring in 
the character of the county of Cork or Limerick disturbances. 
Property, and not religion, was the principle that governed it 
—and individuals of both persuasions were indifferently the 
objects of attack. He considered that there was not a more loyal 
people on the face of the earth than the Irish, but they were 
heavily overburthened, and that Catholic equalization would 
be highly essential to the welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try. Mr. Dunn, a commissioner under the Tithe Act, attri- 
buted the disturbed state of a part of the county of Kilkenny 
to the excessive exaction of tithes and ejectments from land, 
and of the county generally to similar causes, combined with 
county rates and cesses, and all those extraordinary charges 
which fall exclusively upon the occupier of the soil. The 
tithe proctor had been murdered in the barony of Galmoy, 
and also a man of the name of Marum, a Roman Catholic, 
who had been much in the practice of looking out for rever- 
sionary leases—turning out the occupying tenantry and 
taking the lands into his own hand. 

In 1825, committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
again inquired into the state of Ireland, more particularly 
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with reference to the circumstances that had produced dis- 
turbance, and the best-informed persons, men of the most 
extensive experience in Ireland, examined before those com- 
mittees, corroborated the evidence of the preceding session. 
That inquiry was of the most extensive nature, and merited 
the description given of it by Lord Melbourne in the House 
of Lords on the occasion of Lord Roden’s motion—* every- 
body was examined, and about everything.” Of Ribbonism, 
which has since been so much canvassed, very little appeared 
to be known. It was described to be the antagonist to 
the Orange faction, and that both existed usually in the 
same districts. The former excluded Roman Catholics from 
their body, and the latter Protestants; and they were equally 
bound by a secret oath. In the oath of the Orangemen, al- 
legiance to the sovereign was conditional, being to support 
and defend the king so long as he supported the Protest- 
ant ascendancy; which the Deputy Grand Master declared 
to mean, “that the King and the Church and the Houses 
“ of Parliament, and all confidential and principal officers 
“ should be exclusively Protestant.” One of the chaplains, 
who we may naturally suppose would give the tone to 
others of the body, described to the committee the mode by 
which he would recommend the pacification of Ireland. He 
was of opinion that it would be better to recur to the state of 
things as they existed previous to 1793, and to take away 
the elective franchise from the Catholics. This he stated, 
“would give confidence and satisfaction to the Protestants.” 
He considered that the Roman Catholics “ were in opposi- 
“ tion to the Government,” that “they were almost univer- 
“sally bound together by oaths of a treasonable nature,” 
which was proved by “the numerous convictions that had 
“taken place for people being engaged in the Ribbon soci- 
“ eties, Threshers’ societies, and a number of others ; first of 
¢ all, the United Irishmen, then the Ribbonmen, then Thresh- 
“ ers, and now Whiteboys, all of whom have been guilty of 
** most violent and atrocious acts principally directed against 
* Protestants.” He was asked, if he thought it possible to 
coerce, for any length of time, five or six millions of Catho- 
lics, which then existed in Ireland? he replied, “ I do—the 
* means I have mentioned would probably keep them quiet 
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“ after the first ebullition was over*.” It appears, therefore, 
that the opinions of persons who are or have been connected 
with the Orange society cannot be safely relied upon as 
guides for forming correct notions of the state of Ireland, or 
for adopting safe and sound principles for its government. 
When we find the views of Lord Roden differing from those 
of a great variety of persons of the most extensive experi- 
ence with respect to that country, we may be excused for 
believing him to be under the delusion by which party zeal 
so strangely misleads even men who possess excellent under- 
standings and amiable qualities in private life. 

If we recollect aright, one of the pass-words or signs of the 
Orange confederacy, was, “ Brother, where have you been?” 
“In a trance,” was the reply. We think the person who en- 
tertains any doubt as to the causes and objects of outrages in 
Ireland, after so much investigation, might safely answer the 
above question in the manner prescribed. But what say the 
witnesses who have been called upon to prove the series of 
statements and charges embodied in Lord Roden’s speech ? 

The crown-solicitors are entitled from their experience to 
the first place. Mr. Kemmis, crown-solicitor for the Lein- 
ster circuit, comprising Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, Kil- 
kenny and Tipperary, and who has filled the same office for 
the county and city of Dublin, and that of solicitor to the 
Treasury in Ireland, for thirty-eight years, during which pe- 
riod he never missed a circuit, says, that on the Leinster cir- 
cuit outrages are mostly agrarian, committed neither on ac- 
count of religion or politics ; and that in Tipperary there was 
always a great number of outrages, three-fourths or more of 
which are attributable to the letting and disposition of land. 
Mr. Matthew Barrington, who has been for twenty-five years 
crown-solicitor of the Munster circuit, and who has the most 
accurate knowledge of the state of the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, Clare and Limerick, including the cities and counties 
of cities of Cork and Limerick, states that there being no 
manufactures in Ireland, the actual existence of the peasantry 





* Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
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depends upon their having land, and the whole disturbances 
of the country are produced by a desire to possess it—that 
the persons chiefly engaged in the commission of outrage are 
the lowest description of labourers and farm-servants, per- 
sons without land and without employment—that the threat- 
ening notices lately served upon the farmers in the county of 
Clare were produced by the anxiety of the poor people to get 
conacre—that outrages have always been local upon his cir- 
cuit, never directed against any persons on account of their 
professing any particular religious creed—that they have been 
always committed against men of all religions indiscriminately 
—and that in his twenty-five years’ experience he never knew 
an outrage committed for a political object*. Mr. Piers Gale, 
who has been for twenty-two years crown-solicitor of the 
Home circuit, including the counties of Meath, Westmeath, 
King’s, Queen’s, Carlow and Kildare, says that there are no 
manufactures in Ireland, and that, consequently, if a poor 
man is deprived of his land, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
he has little to depend upon, and is therefore extremely re- 
luctant to leave the ground, and indignant at any person that 
takes it over his head, and that it scarcely ever happens that 
religion has anything to do with outrages on the Home cir- 
cuitt. Mr. Hamilton, who has been for nine years crown- 
solicitor of the North-eastern circuit, consisting of the coun- 
ties of Louth, Down, Antrim, Armagh and Monaghan, and 
of the counties of the towns of Drogheda and Carrickfergus, 
states that one great cause of outrage, the collection of tithes, 
was removed of course. That Armagh, in consequence of 
religious party differences, is the most disturbed county on 
his circuit. That the disturbances are produced by Orange 
processions, which are now, in consequence of the change in 
the law, attended by only the lowest class of Protestants. 
That the following is the manner in which the disturbances 
are produced: a number of Orangemen choose to walk in 
procession through some village inhabited by many Roman 
Catholics. They are decorated with various badges and in- 
signia. The Orange flag is perhaps waved into some Roman 
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Catholic’s face; stones are then thrown at the procession 
party, who, of course, repel the attack. The destroying or 
wrecking of the whole village probably follows. The Pro- 
testants, being beaten out of the town by the Roman Catho- 
lics (who rise in great numbers for the occasion), get the 
worst of it; their flags are probably taken from them; their 
drums are trampled on and broken. They come back in a 
day or two, having collected all the forces they possibly can, 
and avenge themselves. This creates, of course, a great deal 
of private animosity between the parties who have been en- 
gaged in the conflict, and they will, some time or other, have 
their revenge for any particular injury they each have sus- 
tained during the affray*. 

Mr. Hickman, who has been for upwards of twenty-five 
years crown-solicitor for the Connaught circuit, which in- 
cludes the counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, 
Galway, and the county of the town of Galway, says, that 
upon his circuit, of late years, he never knew one offence 
committed against a man on account of his religion, nor any 
directed against the Government and institutions of the coun- 
try ; that they all arise from disputes respecting land, wages, 
&e.t Mr. Tierney, crown-solicitor of the North-western cir- 
cuit for twelve years, which consists of Longford, Cavan, Fer- 
managh, Tyrone, Donegal and Derry, says that plunder has 
no influence in the offences which come to his knowledge, 
and that the prevailing cause of outrages is the letting and 
possession of land, and the dispossessing of the former tenants 
and occupiers f. 

The inspectors of police are the class of witnesses whose 
evidence perhaps next deserves consideration. Major War- 
burton had been upon the establishment of the Irish con- 
stabulary from 1816 to 1838, when he resigned. He was 
originally appointed a chief magistrate; then provincial in- 
spector for about thirteen years; then deputy inspector- 
general ; and, lastly, inspector-general in the interval between 
the resignation of Colonel Kennedy and the appointment of 
Col. M‘Gregor ;—he says that there is a great deal of misery 
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in every shape among the poorer classes, whether they have 
land or not; that a poor man, turned out of his land without 
the means of maintaining his family, will endeavour to get it 
by crime if he cannot by other means, and that such a state 
of things must necessarily involve people in crime when re- 
duced to destitution. 'That the causes which operate to pro- 
duce crime and outrage at present, are the same that, for 
many years back, produced the like results, and that the out- 
rages were directed against Catholics as well as Protestants*, 
Colonel Kennedy, inspector-general of the Irish constabulary 
from the Ist June, 1836, to 15th March, 1838, states that the 
ground-work of all Whiteboy offences is connected with land, 
that the increase of crime is attributable more to social than 
political causes, that political agitation and religious differ- 
ences appear only to increase crime by affecting the social 
condition of the people, and that whatever affects the tenancy 
of land, will instantly affect crimet. 

We now refer to the evidence of Mr. Howley, who has 
been assistant-barrister for Tipperary since 1835, and had 
previously been assistant-barrister for the King’s County 
since 1827. He stated the causes of outrage in Tipperary to 
be the wholesale ejectment of tenants ; and, if it were the wish 
of the committee, he was ready to name the proprietors who 
had been so charged. He was directed to withdraw, was 
again called in, and the question was not repeated. He 
added that from conferences with other barristers it appeared 
that ejectments at sessions were more numerous in Tipperary 
than in any other county, that he himself had more than a 
hundred and fifty at one sessions, and that there were also a 
great many brought in the superior courts. 

We next take the stipendiary magistrates. Mr. Brew, a 
stipendiary magistrate since 1831, and who had been in the 
police force for seven years previously, and in the commission 
of the peace, says that the people of Clare are in a state of 
great destitution, and likely to become progressively worse ; 
that such is also the case in other parts of Ireland; that the 
whole of the west is subject to periodical starvation, and that 
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there is great difficulty among the peasantry in procuring 
land for potatoes, although they are willing to pay from 8/. to 
102. an acre for it. That the cause of the crime of Terry- 
Altism, in Clare, was the tenant’s receiving notice to quit. 
That the attacks on houses in that county, in 1837, proceed- 
ed from the scarcity of provisions. When a supply came 
the outrages all ceased *. 

Mr. Tabiteau says, there is great destitution in Tipperary, 
which is his district, that ejectment is synonymous with re- 
ducing the cottier tenant to destitution, and that something 
about land is the cause of all murders in Ireland+. Mr. 
Barnes states that there is not the slightest hostility, that he 
is aware of, exhibited against the Government t, and a simi- 
lar statement is made by Captain Warburton§. Similar 
evidence was given by Judge Moore||, Sir William Somer- 
villef, and many other witnesses of the greatest experience. 
With respect to the amount of crime and outrage, from 
1835 to 1839, the period of Lord Normanby’s government, — 
as compared with periods antecedent to 1835, Mr. Kemmis, 
the crown-solicitor, states that Wicklow has been gradually 
improving, and is now as tranquil as any county in England. 
Wexford is nearly in the same state as Wickiow. Kilkenny, 
some years ago, was disturbed by many outrages ; latterly it 
is not so: it is now more tranquil than usual. That in 
Waterford outrages have not increased ; he thinks it is in a 
tranquil state, although some outrages have been committed. 
It has been latterly getting quieter. That in Tipperary 
crime has not increased in proportion to the increase of the 
population. That population has considerably more than 
doubled in that county within twenty-eight years; but that 
crime has not**, Mr. Barrington says that Cork is as tran- 
quil as any county in England; that Kerry is equally so ; 
that in Clare there were lately a few outrages, from an anxiety 
to get land for potatoe-ground, but that he believes they 
have been put an end to by the potatoe-ground being 
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given*. Mr. Gale says that Kildare is very peaceable ; that 
Carlow has had lately some homicides about property—in 
one instance brother against brother ; and, in another, a very 
bad murder was committed to get at some money in a house. 
That Queen’s County is very much more peaceable than it 
was. Meath is perfectly tranquil, with the exception of a 
case of Ribbonism, if Ribbonism it be, which is pending at this 
moment. It has been in the same condition for four, five, or 
six years. Few prosecutions had taken place in Westmeath 
of late. In 1827 there were forty-six cases prosecuted by 
the crown, seventeen capital convictions, and fifteen ex- 
ecutions. This was in one town (Mullingar), and at one 
assize. In 1833 there were forty prosecutions, many con- 
victions, and nine executions, at Philip’s-town. In 1834 
seven persons were executed at Trim and Meath. These are 
cases one seldom hears of now. There was a special com- 
mission in the Queen’s County about five or six years ago ; 
and before that period the state of the country was very bad. 
Generally speaking, the King’s County is more quiet than it 
was; and he does not think it possible that any system of 
outrage or crime of any nature could prevail on his circuit 
without his knowledge, as they (the crown-solicitors) are very 
alert in endeavouring to trace them; that they are interested 
in doing so, and that where they are tangible they always 
prosecute. Increasing the number of prosecutions very much 
tended to the prevention of crime. Mr. Woulfe, when 
attorney-general, said that a poor man’s cow ought to be pro- 
tected as well as any other propertyt. Mr. Hamilton states 
that Down is very tranquil, and has always been so. That 
Louth is not very tranquil, although there is not a great 
deal to be done at the assizes—about the same that it was 
four or five years ago. That Antrim is particularly tranquil, 
more so than it was a few years ago. That Armagh is the 
most disturbed county on the circuit, owing to religious 
party differences, and that crime of a serious nature has not 
increased within the last five years on his circuitt. Mr. 
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Tierney states that Longford is very much disturbed, and 
that Cavan was in a very bad state in this last year*. That 
Fermanagh, Tyrone and Donegal were better than usual ; 
that there was scarcely any crime in Derry, and that there 
has not, he thinks, been any trial for homicide in any of 
these four counties at the last assizest. Mr. Hickman says 
that the whole Connaught circuit has, during the last five 
years, been in a more tranquil state than previously ; and 
that they prosecute a considerably greater variety of cases at 
present than before {. 

The police inspectors, stipendiary magistrates, and a va- 
riety of other witnesses gave similar evidence, which was cor- 
roborated by tables produced by Mr. Drummond, founded 
on the returns of the constabulary and the inspectors-general 
of prisons, by which it appeared that, comparing the mean of 
the three years, 1826, 1827 and 1828, with that of 1836, 
1837 and 1838, there had been a decrease, on the latter 
period, of those crimes which exhibit a bad and disturbed 
state of society, to the following extent §: 


Decrease 
“* Murder and Manslaughter . . . 56, or nearly ten per cent. 

Shooting and stabbing . . . . 42, or forty-six per cent. 

Conspiracy to murder. . . . . 7, or twenty-nine per cent. 

Burglary . . . . . . . + .« 163, or fifty-six per cent. 

Housebreaking . . - «+ . 548, or eighty-six per cent. 

Cattle, horse, sheep ond pig-stealing 298, or thirty-four per cent. 

Assaults, withintent torob . . . 46, or fifty-four per cent.” 
It appeared at the same time that a greater number of minor 
offenders had been made amenable to the laws, through the 
vigilance of the police, and that during the latter period the 
proportion of convictions to committals had increased. In 
1826 the number of convictions was little more than one-half 
the number of committals; in 1838 it was somewhat more 
than three-fourths. It is to be also recollected that, with re- 
spect to the class of people from which the criminals chiefly 
come, there is no reason to believe that their condition has 
improved. Mr. Drummond states that this was one of 
the points to which the Railway Commissioners directed 
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their attention in computing the probable return upon rail- 
ways from the improving state of the country; and the re- 
sult of their inquiries was, that, while there was a great 
increase in the commercial transactions of the country, the 
condition of the lower classes of the peasantry had been 
deteriorated. With regard to the special cases of murder 
upon which Lord Roden partly founded his assertions of the 
existence of a treasonable conspiracy, it is in evidence that 
all of them (with one exception) were connected with the 
tenure and occupation of land. The single exception is that 
of Lord Norbury, the cause of which is involved in mystery. 
Notwithstanding the greatest efforts on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and the offer of rewards amounting to the sum of 
6000/., no trace whatever of the perpetrators of that murder 
has, we believe, been discovered. It appears that crime of a 
peculiar atrocity co-exists in Ireland with an increasing dis- 
position on the part of the people to respect and obey the 
laws. The extension of the latter, by means of a pure and 
unsuspected administratidn of justice, will have a powerful 
effect in the extirpation of the former; but while the law is 
vindicated and the criminal punished, it is the duty of the 
Legislature and the Government to remove, by every means 
within their power, those deep-seated causes of misery and 
destitution which have materially served to produce a state 
of society so much to be deplored. 

The information on the subject of Ribbonism, laid before 
the Committee, seems to have been derived from approvers, 
whose testimony is declared to have been totally unworthy of 
credit. The informants of M . Hamilton were persons of a 
very bad description*; those of Captain Vignoles, were igno- 
rant criminals in gaolt. In some cases they subsequently 
declared that their sworn examinations were false, and that 
they knew nothing whatever of the transactions detailed in 
them{. In all cases, by their own acknowledgment, they 
were violating their oaths in giving evidence, and not from 
any scrupulous feelings of their unlawfulness or criminality, 
but solely from motives of self-interest§. Five of the in- 
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formants who gave information about the drilling of the 
peasantry were transported for perjury committed in that 
case ; and in no single instance has an informant been able 
to support his statement*, or ever given notice of an out- 
rage prior to its execution. 

It was natural to suppose that, when money was offered 
for information on this subject, there would be a number of 
candidates in the field to obtain it. One of the persons who 
presented himself for this purpose was a policeman, dis- 
charged for misconduct. He was also a Protestant, but he 
went to mass for the purpose of getting into the secrets of 
the Ribbonmen, and it appears he was quite unsuccessful, 
although he was paid the sum of fifteen pounds for his ser- 
vices on the occasion. This man afterwards declared him- 
self to be one of the murderers of Lord Lorton’s steward, and 
tendered himself to Mr. Barnes as an approver, claiming the 
reward and pardon offered by the proclamation. As this 
statement was known to be false, his offer was not accepted, 
whereupon he went to Captain Warburton, a stipendiary 
magistrate, and entered into a long statement respecting 
Ribbon Associations and their objects. Captain Warburton 
gave him some money and reported his evidence to the Castle, 
which was discovered to be wholly invented. He was after- 
wards committed to Longford gaol for an assault. It does 
not appear that a single person came forward upon whose 
uncorroborated testimony any reliance could be placed. One 
of these was, according to his own account, present in the 
town of Sligo in November 1838, at a meeting of Ribbonmen 
where a murder was concocted, which was not committed 
until the end of March 1839; and although he was, during 
the intervening period, in communication with the police 
and Mr. Faussett, the provost of that borough, he never 
mentioned the subject until the month of April subsequent 
to the murder. He was, like the rest, a person of the worst 
charactert. These approvers generally stipulated that they 
should not be brought forward to prosecute, and that their 
names should not be divulged, being very willing to get 
the money if they could do so without committing them- 
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selves. Some of them appear to have made a very good 
trade of their imposition. One, a northern pedlar, received 
money from Mr. O’Ferrall, a commissioner of police in Dub- 
lin, to go to the north and bring a full account of these asso- 
ciations, which were stated to be most prevalent there. No 
intelligence, however, was obtained from him*; nor have the 
exertions of the most efficient police and the most active 
magistrates, with ample means at their disposal, been more 
successful. Mr. Drummond produced every case of Ribbon- 
ism which had come under the notice of Government since 
1835. The prosecution in all these cases was either aban- 
doned for want of sufficient evidence, or failed, when brought 
to trial, on account of the witnesses not being credited by the 
jury. 

It appears from the evidence before the Committee that the 
promoters of Ribbon societies are publicans of a low class 
and bad character, whose sole object is to earn money. The 
scheme has proved so profitable as already to have become 
an object of competition. Two publicans have placed them- 
selves at the head of rival societies, and a strong factious 
feeling has manifested itself between the rival parties. What 
the exact nature of Ribbonism is, no one was able to deter- 
mine, nor has any distinction been discovered between it 
and other illegal societies in Ireland. In those places where 
it was not supposed to exist, the same agrarian outrages 
were occasionally committed as in other places where it was 
declared to be most prevalent. A return was called for by 
the House of Commons of copies of all reports by the con- 
stabulary of outrages connected with Ribbonism since the 
beginning of 1835. The sub-inspectors were required to 
supply the necessary documents, but they were not able to 
produce any facts which could serve to distinguish what was 
called Ribbon outrages from others supposed to be committed 
by persons belonging to secret societies. On this subject 
Mr. Kemmis, the crown-solicitor for the Leinster circuit, 
stated, that he could not say what was understood by Rib- 
bonism or what was its object; he had heard it was a secret 
society connected together by an oath}; the only instance he 
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had known on his circuit of anything in reference to it was 
one in Kilkenny, where a man came into the county and 
administered an unlawful oath to a person there, for which 
he was convicted and transported*; and that the exertions 
used by the Government and their law-officers for the last 
five years in bringing offenders to justice had been as great 
as those of any former Government under which he had 
served. Mr. Barrington, crown-solicitor for the Munster 
circuit, said he hardly knew what it wast; that he believed 
the Ribbonmen were the same as the Whiteboys{; and that 
being able to trace almost every outrage on his circuit to a 
particular and known cause, he could not attribute it to a 
secret one. He bore witness to the exertions made and the 
expenses incurred by Government to discover and procecute 
offenders. Mr.'Tierney, crown-solicitor of the North-western 
circuit, stated, that Ribbonism on his circuit meant associa- 
tions formed in opposition to the Orange Association in the 
north of Ireland. Further than this he did not know what it 
meant, and this much he knew only from conversation on 
the subject$; that the practice of giving protection to wit- 
nesses had increased within the last three or four years||; and 
that the number of prosecutions had also increased upon his 
circuit. He further observed, that it was only within the two 
last years that crown-solicitors prosecuted cattle-stealing and 
robberies of private property,—and that rewards were offered 
by the present Government to a greater extent than they had 
been by any former one. Mr. Gale, crown-solicitor of the 
Home circuit, stated, that it was very difficult for him to say 
what he understood by Ribbonism, for it assumed different 
appearances in different counties. He considered it an il- 
legal combination of the lower orders to defeat the laws, and 
principally in reference to land**, That the Government in- 
variably took care of the witnesses who came forward, at what- 
ever cost, to the extent of large remuneration and comparative 
affluence abroad++, and that increasing the number of pro- 
secutions has tended very much to the prevention of crime ft. 
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Mr. Hamilton, crown-solicitor of the North-eastern circuit, 
was of opinion that Ribbonism was a society formed for the 
purpose of disconnecting England and Ireland and establish- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion. He put this construction 
on it from what approvers and witnesses had told him,—but 
these were persons of a very bad description, whose crimes 
generally of themselves would render them very incredible 
witnesses, and who, he believed, stipulated for protection 
and reward. He had never prosecuted any one for Ribbon- 
ism on his circuit, and crime of a serious nature had not 
increased within the last five years. Everything which he 
had made a report on to the Government and recommended 
to be done was done, and he had received directions to place 
himself in communication with the stipendiary magistrate of 
the county of Louth, with whom he had been in consultation, 
but they never could make a sufficient case to put any one 
on trial*, Mr. Hickman, crown-solicitor for the Connaught 
circuit, stated, that with respect to the word Ribbonism he 
did not well understand what it meant+; that he had heard 
it spoken of, and thinks it analogous to what is called the 
Rockite, Terry Alt and old Whiteboy systems; he recollected 
no outrage upon his circuit against persons on account of 
differences in religion, nor against the Government and in- 
stitutions of the country; and as soon as the Government 
had been made cognisant of any crime, they took immediate 
steps to bring the delinquent to justice, for which every 
requisite pecuniary means were placed at his disposal. 

As we consider the opinion of those who are appointed 
and paid for prosecuting offenders in Ireland to be most 
worthy of consideration, we confine ourselves to the pre- 
ceding evidence of the crown-solicitors upon this vewrata 
questio. Their evidence, which is, we think, quite conclusive 
in itself, is fully corroborated by nearly the entire weight of 
the testimony given by other witnesses. The disorders we 
have noticed are but the remains of a system that existed 
from a very early period amongst the very lowest of the 
peasantry, of combining against the laws which they con- 
sidered hostile to them, and from which the most grievous 
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consequences have often resulted. It is to be hoped that it 
will totally disappear with the causes in which it originated, 
and we believe it now lingers only amongst a few of the worst 
and the most irreclaimable members of society. The want 
of confidence in the administration of justice has been gra- 
dually diminishing. The law has assumed to the peasantry 
the new aspect of consideration and protection instead of 
pains and penalties, and the consequences will assuredly be, 
that it will be regarded with affection, and the tranquillity of 


the country will be fully established. 

Burke, in his letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, remarks on 
the disposition of the monopolists of his day to attribute 
popular excesses to other than the real causes. He ob- 


serves,— 
“In a country of miserable police, passing from the extremes of laxity 


to the extremes of rigour, among a neglected and therefore a disorderly 
populace,—if any disturbance or sedition, from any grievance real or ima- 
ginary, happened to arise, it was presently perverted from its true nature, 
often criminal enough in itself to draw upon it a severe appropriate punish- 
ment; it was metamorphosed into a conspiracy against the state, and pro- 
secuted as such. Amongst the Catholics, as being by far the most nume- 
rous and the most wretched, all sorts of offenders against the laws must com- 
monly be found. The punishment of low people, for the offences usual 
amongst low people, would warrant no inference against any descriptions of 
religion or of politics. Men of consideration from their age, their pro- 
fession, or their character ; men of proprietary landed estates, substantial 
renters, opulent merchants, physicians and titular bishops, could not easily 
be suspected of riot in open day, or of nocturnal assemblies for the purpose 
of pulling down hedges, making breaches in park walls, firing barns, 
maiming cattle, and outrages of a similar nature which characterize the 
disorders of an oppressed or a licentious populace * * * I conceive I have 
lately seen some indication of a disposition perfectly similar to the old one; 
that is, a disposition to carry the imputation of crimes from persons to de- 
scriptions, and wholly to alter the character and quality of the offences 
themselves.” 

There can be no greater proof of improvement and the 


increase of security, which is generally felt in Ireland, than 
that the value of land has of late years very much increased. 
A great portion of the landed property is in Chancery, of 
which Sir M. O’Loughlin, as Master of the Rolls, has the 
general superintendence. He stated to the Committee that 
almost all the sales that had taken place in his court since 
the month of November 1839, had been opened by over- 
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biddings. A property which had been held under a lease 
for lives renewable for ever, was sold in 1785 for 2021. 4s. 8d.; 
in 1819 it was mortgaged for 1,896/. 12s. It is held by 
cottier tenants; has been a long time in the Court of Chan- 
cery; and is not likely to improve in value. The profit rent, 
payable by the tenants, is only 155/. 2s. 6d.; and the pro- 
perty was sold on the 17th of April, 1839, for 4,100/. It is 
situate in the county Mayo. An estate had been sold in the 
beginning of 1839 for 11,5007. The sale was opened twice, 
and on the re-sale the bidding reached 16,750. It is 
situate in the county of Limerick. 

Mr. Simpson, a valuator of land, who has had very ex- 
tensive experience in the sale of estates since 1834, stated, 
that investments in Irish lands are considered secure and 
eligible. He had valued and sold estates to a very large 
amount in nineteen different counties in this country, and he 
found he could sell Irish estates quite as well. 

The report of the Railway Commissioners shows a con- 
siderable increase in the commercial transactions of Ireland 
—in the exports of agricultural produce—and the imports of 
cotton and woollen manufactures, and exciseable articles. 
The principal land-agents and solicitors concerned in the 
sale of estates informed the Commissioners that a progressive 
advance had taken place in the value of land for several years 
past. Much of this improvement is doubtless to be attri- 
buted to the facilities afforded to trade by steam navigation,— 
but a great part is due to the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment. 

We quote the description given by Sir Francis Burdett of 
what Ireland was in 1822 when Lord Wellesley called for a 
renewal of the Insurrection Act :— 


“« It was impossible to look at the condition of that unfortunate island, 
he observed, without the deepest commiscration: a kind and industrious 
and a generous people had been driven to despair ; and surely it was fit on 
an occasion like the present that something else should be held out to them 
than the sword,—their sufferings were grievous in the extreme; in some 
cases it had been seen that they were so severe that the inhabitants pre- 
ferred death in any shape to living under such complicated miseries. 
Perhaps the noble Marquess opposite would again employ his old assertion 
about ‘a transition from war to peace’; but was not much of what was now 
endured in Ireland to be attributed to a transition from a state of independ- 
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ence to what was miscalled a state of union? the gentlemen of Ireland and 
the people at large had been cajoled and hoaxed into a belief that the 
union was to be complete and beneficial; yet it had turned out a mere 
parchment union, by which Ireland had been so reduced to the last ex- 
tremity of distress as to cause a danger even of permanent separation. 
Ministers had not made a single attempt to carry into effect any of the idle 
promises by which the Irish nation had been duped into a consent to its 
own destruction and debasement.” 

The Whig Ministry adopted Lord Bacon’s cure for tur- 
bulence, and exerted themselves to remove the causes of 
discontent. In accordance with the maxim “servorum non 
est respublica,” they felt it was necessary to permit men to 
be free citizens before they could hope to make them good 
subjects; they therefore commenced by giving effect to the 
Emancipation Act, and declared that all men should be equal 
before the law. The ascendency party thereupon ceased to 
enjoy their monopoly of power,—the triumphal processions 
of the Orangemen were at an end,—the sheriffs were deprived 
of their unconstitutional power over the panel,—and the peo- 
ple secured an impartial jury. A national system of educa- 
tion was adopted. The grand-jury laws were amended, and 
declarations in most cases substituted for oaths. A Board, 
with a permanent (but very insufficient) fund to be advanced 
for public works, was established in Dublin. Savings’-banks 
and Loan societies were extended and placed on a secure 
foundation. The improvement of the Shannon was com- 
menced—church-rates were abolished—the Church was re- 
formed—and collisions in respect of tithe between the clergy 
and people were terminated. The Petty Sessions Act and 
the law for the recovery of small debts by Civil Bill were 
amended. The protection of a Poor-law was afforded to the 
peasantry, and several attempts were made to establish a good 
system of municipal government, which we trust is now on 
the eve of being accomplished. These are some of the means 
by which the Ministry endeavoured to merge all differences 
of religion and race in Ireland in the full exercise of equal 
rights and privileges, political and municipal, and to give peace 
and prosperity to the country. 

The improvements which Ireland owes to Lord Norman- 
by’s government are of the most important kind. The police 
force had formerly been under four heads. The bill brought 
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into parliament by Lord Morpeth in 1835, placed it under 
one head, in immediate communication with the government ; 
and thus a unity of action, and an increased efficiency and 
vigour were obtained, while a system of discipline was 
adopted which is likely to make it unequalled by any similar 
force of any other country. To this end Lord Normanby 
divested himself of the patronage invariably exercised by pre- 
vious lords-lieutenant. The Dublin police is now one of 
the very best corps; and it was formerly the worst that could 
be seen. Faction fights, which were attended with serious 
consequences to the public peace, have been completely sup- 
pressed. A number of stipendiary magistrates have been ap- 
pointed under the Constabulary Act, adequate to the wants 
of the several counties ;—but no one has been appointed 
to a county with which he was connected, nor unless he had 
acted as a magistrate, or been called to the bar. <A very use- 
ful alteration has also been made in the prosecution of offences 
at the assizes and at quarter-sessions since 1835. Formerly 
it was not the practice to prosecute in these courts on the 
part of the Crown, unless in very special cases. Now a 
large class of offences, chiefly assaults, arising out of riots at 
fairs and other places, which were previously left to the par- 
ties themselves, and often compromised or abandoned, are 
brought to justice by the crown-solicitors. Some valuable 
alterations have been introduced into the Petty Sessions Act. 
A return is now made quarterly, showing the number of petty 
sessions held, the names of magistrates attending, the amount 
of fines and penalties levied and how disposed of, and the 
number of informations received and returned to the clerk of 
the crown. By this means the government see what is going 
on in every part of the kingdom. The mode of levying fines 
imposed on jurors and witnesses, and the estreating of re- 
cognisances of persons bound to attend to prosecute, and who 
failed to do so, have been materially improved. When a judge 
imposed a fine formerly, it could only be levied by a slow 
process issuing from the Court of Chancery; and in the 
mean time the ends of justice were defeated. Now the war- 
rant is handed to the constable instead of the sheriff, who 
brings up a defaulter, and produces him in court without de- 
lay. Under the custodiam process, several judgment credit- 
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ors had a power of distraining for the amount of their debts, 
without reference to what had been previously paid by the 
tenant. This vexatious proceeding, which frequently led to 
breaches of the peace, was altered in 1835. In such cases a 
receiver is now appointed by the court, who collects the 
amount due by the tenant to the landlord, and pays it among 
the creditors. In the Civil Bill Courts a great improvement 
has been effected, to prevent collisions between process- 
servers and parties,—a constantly-recurring source of crime. 
In case of opposition, the assistant-barrister can now substi- 
tute service of process, by directing that posting the notice 
on some conspicuous place shal] be deemed good service. 

The clemency of Lord Normanby,—which gave rise to the 
motion in the House of Lords for fettering the prerogative of 
the Crown, by laying down certain abstract rules for its 
guidance in the exercise of mercy, wisely placed at its discre- 
tion by the constitution,—has had a most useful effect in Ire- 
land. The people had derived many of their impressions of the 
constitution from the Insurrection and Coercion Acts. The 
effect of these severe measures was to bestow a degree of chi- 
valry on crime; and a resistance to the execution of the laws 
was generally considered in the light of a resistance to tyranny, 
which the people screened and secretly sanctioned, if they 
did not loudly applaud. It was reserved for Lord Normanby 
to show to them the mercy as well as the majesty of justice ; 
and they now begin to respect what they had formerly de- 
tested and opposed. 

Much has assuredly been done, but much yet remains to 
be accomplished. We have already entered very fully into 
the consideration of the several legislative measures that 
we believe to be necessary to stimulate the action of industry 
in Ireland, which must precede, and invite English capital. 
We have combated the fallacy, that national works should be 
altogether abandoned until the period may arrive when pri- 
vate projectors consider it their interest to undertake them, 
and have endeavoured to show, that in all civilized states the 
formation of leading lines of communication has been an espe- 
cial object of the attention of government. In our number 
for July, 1838, we referred to the calculations of some eminent 
French engineers, which abundantly prove that public works 
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that may not for a long period become productive to a private 
speculater, are often an immediate source of wealth to the 
state, by employing labour, increasing production, and conse- 
quently augmenting revenue. 

The report of the Railway Commissioners of Ireland which 
afterwards appeared, fully coincided with our views, directed 
the attention of Parliament to the essential difference between 
railways and other public works, and predicted that it would 
be found necessary to restrict the powers and privileges which 
had been conceded to private companies by legislative regu- 
lations, enforced by effective superintendence and control. 
The second report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the state of communica- 
tion by railways has appeared since the close of the last ses- 
sion. The Committee have partici larly remarked the difficul- 
ties that arise from an extended inter-communication through- 
out the country, solely maintained by companies acting for 
their private interests, unchecked by competition and uncon- 
trolled by authority. 

The danger that might result to the interests of the public 
by giving to a private company a monopoly of the entire 
traffic of a great line of communication, was foreseen by Par- 
liament, and there was an attempt made to obviate this evil 
by requiring a provision to be introduced into nearly all the 
Acts by which private companies were incorporated, for 
enabling other persons to place and run engines and carriages 
on the roads, upon payment of certain tolls to the companies, 
This provision, however, has proved quite useless. There 
are other arrangements not provided for by the Acts, which 
are as necessary as the payment of tolls, to open railroads to 
public competition. It is essential to supply the engine with 
water, to take up or set down passengers, and several other 
matters, upon which companies are left to make their own 
terms; and as it is not their interest to admit parties to 
compéte with themselves, it is not likely that they would be 
inclined to afford to them the requisite facilities. Besides, it 
is essential, in order to secure the safety of the public, that 
there should be one system of management, under one su- 
perintending authority, which should have the power of 
making and enforcing all necessary regulations; and this 
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renders the monopoly of the company of the entire mode of 
communication almost unavoidable. 

The Committee show how the company and the public 
may have conflicting interests,—as the main object of the 
former must be to obtain a good return for the capital ex- 
pended, and of the latter, that the intercourse should be 
regularly maintained with the greatest safety, speed and 
economy. This opposition of interests is clearly proved to 
exist, by the evidence of Mr. Gott. He states that when the 
Leeds and Selby Railway Company raised the fares and di- 
minished the number of passengers by 12,000, the income of 
the company was improved by 1300/. Mr. Ritson’s evidence 
also shows that a larger revenue was produced to the Man- 
chester, Bolton and Bury Railway Company by the convey- 
ance of a fewer number of passengers at increased fares; and 
a like result appears from the accounts supplied by the Dun- 
dee and Newtyle Railway Company. It is therefore apparent, 
that the duty of the directors to maintain the fares at the 
point which will prove most beneficial to the pecuniary in- 
terests of the company, may operate injuriously upon the 
public, and especially upon the poorest class of passengers. 
On this subject Mr. Bury observes, “ The railways have de- 
“ stroyed or they will destroy all other means of communica- 
* tion whatever ; the stage-waggons and conveyances of that 
“ description, which have afforded those persons accommoda- 
tion, will in the end be taken off, and the companies must 
‘© provide in the same way a kind of conveyance suitable to 
“ the means of those passengers.” Besides the pecuniary in- 
terests of the public concerned in this question, their safety is 
an essential part of the consideration. We believe that the 
greatest number of accidents that have occurred on railways 
have arisen from the insecurity of the fences. Every one 
who has travelled on them must have remarked what inade- 
quate provision there is made for guarding against the tres- 
pass of cattle on the lines. The proprietors and occupiers of 
the adjoining lands, whose property is at stake, have power 
to oblige a company to make good its fences ; but the public, 
whose lives depend on the exact fulfilment of this duty, have 
no means to enforce it. Crossing a public way, and some- 
times another railway on a level, from the want of sufficient 
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attention to the switches or points by which two lines of 
railways are connected, is constantly attended with risk, and 
occasionally with accidents ; while the power of making by- 
laws for regulating the conduct of passengers, possessed by 
the company, sometimes without the sanction of any legal 
authority, may prove highly injurious to the liberty of the 
subject. The Committee therefore recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Board to protect the public against the abuse of the 
extensive powers vested in railway companies by their re- 
spective Acts, and to control all the arrangements by which 
the general interests of the community may be affected. The 
important evidence given before this Committee deserves the 
most serious attention of the Legislature during the ensuing 
session, when the general introduction into Ireland of this 
new means of communication will be under their considera- 
tion. It fully confirms our impression, that a well-combined 
and judicious system of railroads, which will ensure to the 
public all the advantages that can be derived from this mode 
of conveyance at the cheapest possible rate, can only be 
effected by government construction. 

In all other undertakings into which free competition can 
enter, society enjoys from the legitimate exertions of private 
interests all the advantages derivable from them; but in a 
line of railway, the rivalry of competing parties would be 
prejudicial to the safety of the public, and a monopoly is in- 
evitable. Some companies have already engrossed the entire 
of the carrying trade. ‘The Grand Junction Company have 
retained to themselves the conveyance of all Birmingham and 
Lancashire goods. The Liverpool and Manchester Company 
have always been the exclusive carriers on their line. The 
Newcastle and Carlisle and the Leeds and Selby Companies 
are also the sole carriers on their line. The Bolton and 
Leigh Railway, communicating with the Liverpool and Man- 
chester, have let the carrying trade to one single carrier! 
What powerful influence may not a monopoly so gigantic 
exercise in a great commercial country like this! 

We have before stated the points in which we differ from 
the Irish Railway Commissioners : we think they underrated 
the profits likely to be derived from the investment of capital 
in these undertakings, and condemn their exclusion of the 
v2 
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west of Ireland from a share in their advantages. On the Ist 
of March, last session, a resolution proposed by Lord Mor- 
peth was agreed to by the House of Commons, that Exche- 
quer Bills to an amount not exceeding 2,500,000/. should be 
made out by direction of the Treasury, to be advanced for the 
construction of a railway or railways in Ireland, to be secured 
on the profits of the works, and the deficiency, if any, provided 
by an assessment on the districts through which such railway 
or railways might be carried. From the difficulty of recon- 
ciling private interests with any public measure, the Govern- 
ment scheme was abandoned last session. We trust that 
some means will be adopted during the next for opening to 
the country these great channels of intercourse, without in- 
jury to any existing rights. A Drainage Act which will re- 
move the impediments that now exist to the cultivation of 
the waste lands, is another measure of essential importance 
to a country which requires nothing but the fostering care of 
a paternal government to become eminently prosperous. 
While the disturbers of the public peace are punished, active 
and honest industry should be fostered and encouraged. 
The exertions of the Government to work out the prosperity 
of Ireland, and eradicate its evils, by holding the balance 
equal between parties, and affording to all classes the full pro- 
tection of the laws, have secured to them the co-operation of 
those who love justice, and are friendly to civil and religious 
liberty. The manners of a people follow the genius of 
their rulers: already the baneful habits which servitude in- 
troduced—the blind dissensions to which custom gave the 
force of instinct—are disappearing ; and although some fea- 
tures of a struggle, prolonged to an extent of which history 
affords no parallel, must still be expected to remain, yet the 
country exhibits a state of perfect tranquillity,—the people 
are obedient to the laws in which they have now an interest, 
and begin to feel the advantages of that constitution in which 
they have now a share. 
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ArtIc.Le VIII. 


Della Economia Politica del Medio Evo, Libri II1. che trat- 
tano della sua condizione politica morale economica del Cav. 
Luie1 Ciprario. 8° Torino: 1839. 


WueEn Muratori was searching for historical documents to 
be inserted in his collection of writers on Italy during the 
middle ages (Rerum Italicarum Scriptores), he had the mor- 
tification of meeting with scarcely any success in Piedmont. 
It was in vain, as he says in his preface to the Chronicon 
Astense (R. I. S., tom. xi.), that he applied to every person 
likely to render him any assistance. The government, as 
well as private individuals, (with a very few honourable ex- 
ceptions), turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, as if the history 
of Italy could be considered of slight importance, in a national 
point of view, to any of its provinces. Far different is the 
feeling prevalent in Piedmont at the present time. The illus- 
tration of the history, not of Italy indeed, (it is the fate of 
that unhappy country that nothing Italian should ever be 
encouraged by any of the mis-governments that oppress her,) 
but of the states of the king of Sardinia, during the middle 
ages, occupies the attention of a large number of persons 
distinguished for birth as well as for talents and accomplish- 
ments, urged in their studies by no other motive but love of 
country (unfortunately taken in too municipal a sense, and 
which might be more properly called love of province), and 
eager to leave no part of this interesting subject in total ob- 
scurity, even when no hopes remain of throwing upon it so 
clear a light as would enable the world to appreciate the me- 
rits of the laborious, modest and patriotic scholars who dedi- 
cate their lives to such pursuits. 

The government of Sardinia has been shamed into giving 
some pecuniary assistance to help the publication of the docu- 
ments from which such facts are drawn as form the sub- 
ject of works like M. Cibrario’s. The treaties of the House 
of Savoy are published by order of the minister for foreign 
affairs, in 4to ; records, seals and coins illustrating the hi- 
story of Savoy and of the reigning family, have been printed 
by order of the king, in 4to and 8vo; and the Monumenta 
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Historie Patrie or the Historie Patria Monumenta, (car 
on dit Pun et Pautre, as the old grammarian said when dying, 
and as is proved by the work now mentioned, in one volume 
of which occurs one formula, and the other in the others,) are 
in course of publication, in folio, under the superintendence 
of a commission, of which M. Gazzera and our author are 
secretaries. Three volumes of this series are already before 
us, one of which, containing the history of the Maritime Alps, 
by Gioffredo, is edited by the Abbé Gazzera just mentioned, 
one of the keepers of the Royal Library at Turin, and one of 
the secretaries of the Royal Academy, distinguished alike for 
his various learning, kind-heartedness and unassuming man- 
ners. Conversant with the history of his own country as well 
as with that of foreign nations, capable of appreciating the 
merits and feeling the beauties of classical and modern litera- 
ture, indefatigable in adding to the remains of that of the mid- 
dle ages in Italy as well as in France, in prose or verse, the 
Abbé Gazzera seems to have no greater pleasure than that of 
assisting his numerous friends—and all who know him are 
such—in thei’ pursuits, and enjoying in silence and unknown 
the glory which others reap from his generous help. His 
colleague is editor of several of the charters, as well as of the 
legislative enactments, published by the commission of which 
he is secretary, and they are new tokens of his talents and 
industry. The work which forms the subject of this article 
is but one of many which he has written, and which have 
deservedly earned for him a high name among the lovers of 
the literature, the history and the antiquities of Italy. 
Having mentioned them, we cannot refrain from saying a 
few words obiter of the Monumenta Historie Patria. The 
Italians, possessing the very best model of a collection of this 
description, in the unrivalled one of Muratori’s Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores, ought to have considered it a sacrilege to 
depart from his plan, particularly as to the title. The Pied- 
montese ought to have been happy and proud to add to the 
store of information on Italian history, following the steps of 
the Italian who created that of the middle ages; for they are 
Italians, velint nolint,—or they are nothing in literature. 
Their publication ought to have been offered, and would have 
been gratefully received, as an appendix to Muratori. But 
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this was not considered enough: a distinct title was adopted, 
and the publication divided into three parts,— Charte, Hi- 
storie, Leges Municipales ; of each of which one volume has 
been published. It is difficult to see the reason why the se- 
cond, fourth, fifth, sixth, &c. of the documents published in 
the last section should not have been placed in the first ; 
which we mention only to show the futility of such a divi- 
sion, for which we cannot discover even a pretext. Whether 
it is to have an opportunity of thrice flattering the king, to 
whom each volume is dedicated, and who is addressed as op- 
TIMUS LEGUMLATOR, or whether the division is adopted 
because preferred by Pertz, in his Monumenta Germania, 
we shall not stop to inquire; only wishing that the Pied- 
montese would bear in mind that they are Italians. But we 
cannot help remarking on the party-coloured dress of the 
notes, which even in the same volume (Leges Municipales) are 
Latin here and Italian there, although to Latin texts. The 
preface to this volume, by Count Sclopis, is in Latin, written 
with uncommon elegance and learning; but some of his 
notes to such of the statutes as he has edited are un- 
worthy of him. For instance, (col. 46, note 2): “ Savorra, 
“ recte Latine diceres saburram, Italice zavorra, Gallice lest, 
“ sabulum scilicet vilius et crassius quo naves onerari solent 
* usque ad certam mensuram ut stabiliores sint.” Savorra is 
just as good Italian as Zavorra; and who is the Italian that 
does not know its meaning? Hear Forcellini: “ Saburra et 
“ sabura, savorra; sabulum et quidquid in sentinam navis 
“ certa mensura congeritur, ne instabilis sit et ventorum vi 
“ evertatur.” Coals, blocks of marble or other minerals, will 
answer as well as the “ sabulum vilius crassius” of M. Sclopis, 
and be sometimes more profitable. 

M. Cibrario tells us (page 13) that his work is not a history, 
but an outline of the condition of society at different times, 
which must be more or less minutely drawn according to the 
historical materials which have been handed down to us from 
our forefathers. “ From the very nature of this work,” con- 
tinues the author, “no one will be warranted in finding fault 
“‘ with me for not having recorded some particular events, or 
* omitted to notice this or that historical point.” He has 
therefore taken the words “ political economy” in a different 
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sense from that which is generally attached to them, of 
“ theory of the production and distribution of the wealth of 
“ nations,” and has adapted them, as appears even from 
the second part of his title, to the more ample, and, ety- 
mologically speaking, more correct meaning, of the various 
laws, customs and manners by which society was ruled 
during the middle ages. The work of M. Cibrario would 
consequently seem to have the same object as Mr. Hallam’s 
“View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” 
published for the first time about twenty-one years ago, with 
a preface which might be well prefixed by the modern Italian 
to his work, in order to acquaint the reader with its object. 
M. Cibrario, however, says, that the two works have nothing 
in common: to this we cannot assent, although we are ready 
to admit that they are very distinct performances. 

Mr. Hallam, selecting from the narratives which he found 
in the printed historical records of the middle ages such as 
he deemed correct, and in which his eminently critical eye 
did not discover any ground for suspicion, and omitting what 
with great tact he deemed of minor importance, draws a pic- 
ture of the political state of society throughout Europe, from 
Clovis to Charles VIII. of France. If he speaks of manners 
and customs he does so only incidentally, and to elucidate 
the higher branches of the subject which he has undertaken 
to illustrate. The object of his work is not to record facts, 
but to show what were the effects produced by the state of 
religion, constitution and laws, and how these effects reacted 
on the societies of the middle ages. M. Cibrario’s work has 
but little in common with that of our countryman in this re- 
spect. Less eager to discover the why and wherefore, the 
Italian author has patiently studied old parchments and 
musty household account-books, and from new facts, often 
trifling and apparently uninteresting, he has drawn important 
consequences as to the political or economical state of the 
country, has added to the stock of our positive information 
on the subject, and has occasionally thrown considerable light 
on hitherto obscure points. Mr. Hallam, with a more com- 
prehensive and philosophical, but practical mind, has suc- 
ceeded in rendering his work highly instructive to those who 
do not look on history as on a novel. M. Cibrario has in- 
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dustriously collected many new useful materials for future 
historians, and has entered into details which the other did not 
consider worthy of attention. But whilst Mr. Hallam has 
taken a view of all Europe during the middle ages, M. Ci- 
brario has limited himself to inquire into the state of Italy, 
or, properly speaking, of Piedmont and Lombardy, more par- 
ticularly the former. He says little of Tuscany, still less of 
the Papal States, next to nothing of the Neapolitan and Sici- 
lian kingdoms. The title of the work is therefore so far apt 
to mislead the reader, who does not know that what is stated 
to be a history of political economy during the middle ages, 
is limited to two provinces of one of the European states. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that the politico-economical vi- 
cissitudes of these two provinces, to the end of the fourteenth 
century, are pregnant with interest and highly instructive ; 
it was there that the battles of the people were first fought 
after the fall of ancient states, and liberty for the mass, not 
for a caste, conquered. There also, unhappily, were first 
shown the baneful effects of unchecked licence, of cunning 
priestcraft and overbearing oligarchy. 

The conquerors of Italy, at the fall of the western empire, 
had appointed governors, generally designated under the name 
of Counts, who to the executive often added the judicial power, 
over each town and its territory. But the Roman municipal 
government was not totally eradicated from Italy, although 
there is no doubt that at first the counts as well as the nobi- 
lity belonged to the nation of the conquerors, and that the 
latter had possessed themselves of municipal power, to the ex- 
clusion of the generality of the inhabitants. There was, how- 
ever, an eminently democratic element in the constitution of 
the cities, and that was religion, which acknowledges no distinc- 
tion of birth or fortune, and the bishops, being elected by the 
people, were the natural guardians of their electors. When 
Italy was invaded by the Saracens and Hungarians, the so- 
vereigns were unable to protect the country, but the, people 
defended themselves as well as they could—fighting literally 
pro aris et focis. In those conflicts the bishops were the na- 
tural leaders of their flocks, and took particular care in strength- 
ening, by every means, their cities, hitherto undefended, 
by fortifications. Hence we find that Ansperto, archbishop 
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of Milan, who died in 882, surrounded Milan with walls, and 
that the same was the case with respect to Modena, under its 
bishop Leudonio, who died in 898*. Although this was re- 
peatedly done without any other warrant than the most lawful 
of all—self-defence, leave was often granted to bishops, mo- 
nasteries and private individuals to fortify their places, and 
hence the abundance of castles and strongholds which covered 
the Alps, the Apennines and the rest of Italy. 

To defend the places so fortified it was necessary to arm 
the common people, who, behind an entrenchment, were as 
good and better than the milites and valvassores, the nobility 
of the time, and who fought desperately against an enemy 
from whom they knew they could expect no quarter. The 
people having once learnt how to use arms, and to rely on 
their own means to defend themselves from foreign foes, 
were not likely to submit to the extortion and plundering 
pretensions of the grandees, mostly of a foreign race, to 
whom they owed nothing, but who on the contrary were 
indebted to the inhabitants of the cities at large for the 
common safety. 

The sovereigns of Italy were obliged to proceed with great 
deference towards the bishops, who not only possessed a 
great influence on the people, but, having a voice in the Diets, 
shared in the election of the sovereign, and voted the laws. 
It was therefore difficult to deprive them of the power and 
dignity of Counts, which they had usurped in many places, 
when they were, de facto, the only recognised authority, 
in spiritual as well as temporal matters; and on many 
accounts it was good policy in the sovereigns occasionally 
to confer on them that dignity. It was moreover thought 
a meritorious and pious act to increase the temporal power 


of the episcopacyt. 


* Dum premeret patriam rabies miserabilis istam, 
Leudonius sancta Motinensi preesul in aula 
His tumulum portis et erectis aggere vallis 
Firmavit, positis circum latitantibus armis, 
Non contra dominos erectus corda serenos, 
Sed cives proprios cupiens defendere tectos.”’ 
Muratori, Diss. i. col. 22. 

f “ Insurgentibus spe ac szepius ob jurisdictionem ac dominationem controversiis 
inter Episcopos et civitatum presides sive comites, rem tutiorem commodioremque 
sibi arbitrati sunt sacri pastores ipsum quoque temporale populorum regimen ab 
Imperatoribus aut regibus sibi conquirere. Neque multis difficile fuit voto potiri. 
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After the death of Otho I. or the Great, Italy was for a 
long while without any general government, left under that 
species of municipal self-government that each city succeeded 
in securing to itself. This weak and fluctuating govern- 
ment relied on the division of interest of the factions, not 
on its own vigour. The common people in the meantime 
gained strength, and towards the end of the eleventh century, 
Landulph, archbishop of Milan, of the noble family of Carcano, 
having behaved haughtily and insolently, the citizens gave 
battle to him and to the whole of the aristocracy by whom he 
was supported, and drove them from the city. The Cremonese 
likewise waged a successful war against their bishop. 

The dissensions between the emperor Henry IV. and pope 
Gregory VII. greatly tended to increase the independence 
of the cities of Upper Italy. The inhabitants, as well as their 
bishops, being generally in favour of the emperor, could dic- 
tate to him their conditions; and those who were for the 
Pope and the countess Matilda were not much inclined to 
respect the rights of the chief of the state. Whenever any 
follower of this party changed side in that great struggle, 
some new concessions were either forced from the Emperor, 
or graciously granted by him to gain supporters to his cause, 
and weaken his enemy’s. The contest did not merely extend 
to the spiritual and temporal powers, but caused such schism, 
even in the former only, that Rome had two popes (one of 
which was afterwards declared an antipope by the winning 
party), and Milan three archbishops at the same time—God- 
frey, elected by the Emperor; Otto, by the Pope; and Theo- 
bald, by the people. The prerogatives of that sovereign, who 
was twice beaten by the troops of one of the great vassals of 





Non raro Germanicis regibus opus erat episcoporum presidium, sive ut reges eli- 
gerentur, sive ut electi regnum adquisitum eorum ope deinde tuerentur. Opportu- 
nitatem adeo secundam amplificande potenti suz non sinebant sacri antistites sibi 
e manibus elabi.”—Antiq. Ital. Med. Avi, Diss. viii. tom. i. col. 416. Muratori quotes 
many instances of bishops having obtained the county (that is the government of 
the town and its territory) from the sovereign; and publishes, among other docu- 
ments, a charter from Rodolph, king of Burgundy, giving the county of the Taran- 
taise to the archbishop Amizo. The charter is dated 996, indict. x. in the third 
year of king Rodolph’s reign ; on which Muratori observes the indiction should be 
vi.; but he is mistaken. The same charter, published in the Monumenta Hist. 
Patria, (Chart. tom. i. col. 304,) copied from Besson, is not so complete as in Mu- 
ratori, and no observation is made either as to his having edited it, or as to the 
supposed erroneous indiction. 
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the crown, the countess Matilda, became res nuilius, and 
either fell into desuetude or were usurped by the strongest 
among the nobility, the commons or the clergy. 

Henry V. was refused admittance into Milan by the citi- 
zens; and he destroyed the little city of Novara opposed to 
him ; which shows how far the spirit of resistance had spread. 
Several years before, Pavia had refused to receive within its 
walls the emperor Conrad, who did not find himself strong 
enough to besiege it; whilst, soon after, he was ignominiously 
driven from before Milan, which had rebelled under its arch- 
bishop’s direction*. By this time several cities had obtained, 
either by custom, charter or main force, not only that the 
Emperor’s troops should not be allowed to enter their gates, 
but that the imperial palaces, which were one of the regalia 
due from the cities to the Emperor, should be built out of the 
walls, so that the sovereign could not enter the stronghold of 
his faithful subjectst. During the reign of Henry V. how- 
ever, two facts are recorded as having happened in the year 
1112, which show not only that the Emperor’s power at 
Milan was little thought of, but that some of the cities of 
Lombardy had in fact entirely thrown off their allegiance. 
The archbishop of Milan, Grossolano, who had gone to Pa- 
lestine as a crusader, was deposed by the people, and Gior- 
dano chosen in his stead. Azzo, bishop of Acqui, knowing 
the importance of the former to the imperial party, and un- 
able to assist him in a direct, open and lawful manner, not 
only refused to assist at the consecration of Giordano, but had 
recourse to the vile stratagem of getting up a party among 
the people for the old archbishop; thus supporting the pre- 
rogative of the crown by the folly and wickedness of faction}. 
Landulph, who lived at the time, says, that in the same year, 





* So early as 1039, according to Sigebertus Gemblacensis, “‘ omnes Longobardi 
conjuraverant ut non paterentur quemlibet dominum, qui aliud quam ipsi vellent 
contra se ageret.” 

+ It is well known that no English sovereign, or his troops, can enter the City 
without the lord mayor’s knowledge and consent. 

t “Licet ab ipsis [Mediolanensibus] multum rogatus hujusmodi consecrationi 
interesse, nec assensum prebere volui, immo dedi operam erigendi magnum parietem 
populi contra populum sub occasione alterius Archiepiscopi [i. e. Grossolani, ] quem 
pars illorum intendit deponere, viri scilicet literatissimi et ingenio astutissimi et 
eloquentissimi, Curia vestra [Imperatoris scilicet] valde necessarii, cuius partem 
propter honorem vestrum tantum auxi, quod medietas populi contra medietatem 
populi contendit.”—Apud Muratori, Ann. ad an. 1113. 
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the citizens of Milan and Pavia concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance against all sorts of people; which, the 
historian says, appeared to some persons against the imperial 
and papal authority*. 

During the reign of Conrad III., the whole of Italy eman- 
cipated itself de facto from the king’s government, and the 
most complete anarchy prevailed, not in the municipal govern- 
ment of each city, but in the general government of the 
country. The king’s supremacy was theoretically admitted by 
each of them; and Genoa, for instance, as well as Placentia, 
humbly sued and obtained charters granting them power to 
coin money. But in the same year that they thus acknowledged 
the king’s prerogative, the Genoese seized upon Ventimiglia 
by main force; Lucca made war on Pisa; Padua on Verona; 
Milan on Como; Modena on Bologna; Rome on Tivoli; 
Venice on Ravenna and Pisa; Vicenza took the side of Ve- 
rona; Trevigi that of Padua; Siena supported Lucca; Flo- 
rence, Pisa. At last, on king Conrad’s coming to Italy, he 
was robbed on the road by a marquis Obizzo (either a Mala- 
spina or Este), and was obliged to have recourse to Placentia 
to obtain redress. The people of that city took their king 
under their protection, and forced the noble robber to return 
every farthing of the plunder. 

Such was the state of Italy when Frederic Barbarossa was 
called to the imperial throne. Circumstances had given him 
more power than to the preceding emperors, he being the repre- 
sentative of the Ghibelline and nearly connected with Guelph 
factionst. He possessed a determined character, and firmly 
resolved to stand by his prerogative. It was not long before 





* “Papienses et Mediolanenses statuerunt et iuraverunt sibi foedera, que 
nimium quibusdam videntur Imperatoria maiestati et apostolice auctoritati con- 
traria, cum isti cives iurarent sibi servare se et sua contra quemlibet mortalem 
hominem natum vel nasciturum.’”—Landulph. de S. Paulo, Hist. Mediol. c. 21. 
R.1.S. tom. v. 

T ‘ Duz in Romano orbe apud Gallia Germanieve fines famosz familiz hactenus 
fuere: una Henricorum de Gueibelinga, alia Guelforum de Alsdorfio, altera Im- 
peratores, altera magnos duces producere solita..... Fridericus Dux pater 
hujus [Imperatoris] qui de regum familia descenderat, de altera, Henrici scilicet 
[Guelphonis Estensis] Noricorum ducis filiam in uxorem acceperat, ex eaque 
Fridericum qui in prasentiarum est et regnat, generaret. Principis ergo non 
solum industriam ac virtutem jam spe dicti iuvenis, sed etiam hoc, quod utrius- 
que sanguinis consors, tanquam angularis lapis, utrorumque horum parietum dis- 
sidentiam unire posset, considerantes, caput regni eum constituere adiudica- 
verunt.”— Otto Frising. De Gestis Frederici I. Imper. U1. 2. R. I. S., tom. vi. 
col. 700, 
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he went to Italy at the head of a large army, to bring to 
reason the Milanese, who had been solemnly tried as rebels, 
and condemned to the ban of the empire, after they had been 
heard in their defence*. A long siege ended in a capitulation, 
by which it was agreed that the Milanese should surrender all 
the regalia to the Emperor; but it was likewise especially 
agreed that the citizens should continue to elect their consuls, 
to be confirmed by the Emperor, who, in order to be able 
first, to restrain, and no doubt, afterwards, oppress, the Ita- 
lians, had instituted certain magistrates, called Potestatest, 
or Podesta, who were to be appointed by him. A solemn diet 
was then held at Roncalia, where it was decided by the great 
expounders of the laws at the University of Bologna, assisted 
by twenty-eight lawyers, chosen by the Lombard cities, that 
all the regalia belonged to the sovereign—a decision often sup- 
posed savouring of partiality and adulation, but strictly correct 
in law and in the abstract, which was the only point of view 
under which it had been considered. The subject of dispute 


* The historian just quoted, who accompanied the Emperor, his nephew, to 
Italy, gives the following striking account of the state cf Lombardy on the descent 
of Frederic into Italy, of the public spirit then prevailing, of the free and demo- 
cratic principles of their government, and of the effects which were produced by 
these various causes :—‘ Longobardi (he says) Latini sermonis elegantiam mo- 
rumque retinent urbanitatem. In civitatum quoque dispositione, ac Reip. con- 
servatione antiquorum adhuc Romanorum imitantur solertiam. Denique liber- 
tatem tantopere affectant, ut potestatis insolentiam fugiendo, consulum potius quam 
imperantium regantur arbitrio. Cumque tres inter eos ordines, id est capitaneo- 
rum, valvassorum et plebis esse noscantur, ad reprimendam superbiam, non de uno 
sed de singulis pradicti consules eliguntur, neve ad dominandi libidinem pro- 
rumpant, singulis pene annis variantur. Ex quo fit ut tota illa terra intra civitates 
ferme divisa, singule ad commanendum secum dicecesanos compulerint, vixque 
aliquis nobilis vel vir magnus tam magno ambitu inveniri queat, qui civitatis sux 
non sequatur imperium. Consueverunt autem singuli singula territoria ex hac com- 
minandi potestate Comitatus suos appellare. Ut etiam ad comprimendos vicinos 
materia non careant, inferioris conditionis iuvenes, vel quoslibet contemptibilium 
etiam mechanicarum artium opifices, quos catere gentes ab honestioribus et liberi- 
oribus studiis tamquam pestem propellunt, ad militia cingulum, vel dignitatum 
gradus assumere non dedignantur. Ex quo factum est, ut cxteris orbis civitati- 
bus, divitiis et potentia preemineant. Juvantur ad hoc non solum (ut dictum est) 
morum suorum industria, sed et principum in transalpinis manere assuetorum ab- 
sentia. In hoc tamen antique nobilitatis immemores, barbarice fecis retinent 
vestigia, quod cum legibus se vivere glorientur, legibus non obsequuntur. Nam 
Principem, cui voluntariam exhibere deberent subjectionis reverentiam, vix aut 
numquam reverenter suspiciunt, vel ea, que secundum legum integritatem sanci- 
verit, obedienter excipiunt, nisi ejus multi milites astipulatione coacti sentiant 
auctoritatem.”—II. xiii., col. 708. 

tT The word is used by Latin writers to signify a magistrate, more particularly a 
provincial one. Forcellini quotes Suetonius:—“ Jurisdictionem potestatibus per 
provincias demandare.” The word occurs in this sense in documents of the 
eleventh century. We have thus transferred the name of justice to the judge, 
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between the sovereign and the cities was, whether either part or 
the whole of the regalia had or had not been either tacitly or 
expressly surrendered by the predecessors of Frederic to the 
cities to whom the self-government, for which they contended, 
had been granted, and of which they were possessed by right. 
The question submitted to the learned in the law was one of 
principle ; the application of that principle was not then 
under discussion. Shortly afterwards Frederic endeavoured 
to break the capitulation entered into with the Milanese, by 
claiming the right of appointing a podesta of his own, and 
thus depriving them of their own magistrates, the consuls. 
This led to another rupture which ended in the taking and 
total destruction of Milan, by order of Frederic. But as 
this monarch was evidently aiming at the despotic govern- 
ment of Italy, the inhabitants of the upper parts of the Pen- 
insula, moved by the common danger, laid aside their 
private quarrels; and, after having rebuilt Milan, and rein- 
stated the inhabitants in their city, a league was formed, 
which forced from Frederic the great charter of the Italian 
liberties, known under the name of Treaty of the Peace of Con- 
stance. By it the Italians obtained all that they had contended 
for, and more than was perhaps compatible with a monarchi- 
cal government, although not more than was necessary to 
secure themselves from the tyranny of a foreign sovereign, 
who had a party in the country itself, and who could always 
pour a large foreign army into Italy to force the people 
to submission, and to rob them of their just rights and 
liberties. 

Had the treaty of Constance taken place between a national 
sovereign and the commons, there is little doubt that it would 
have proved a lasting foundation of nationality and liberty 
for that country, and it is impossible to foresee to what a point 
of prosperity such a country might have risen. But when the 
fear of being overcome by the emperors ceased, the Italian 
cities ceased also to have a common bond of union. Each of 
them being left to itself, the others were not considered as 
members of one family constituting a whole, but as sepa- 
rate and independent states; hence jealousy, ambition, pride, 
avarice and envy inflamed each of them against its neighbours, 
The more powerful endeavoured to add to their territories the 
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smaller ones ; these made alliances for the same purpose, and 
to defend themselves from the fate which they prepared for 
others. The Ghibelline and Guelph factions added to the ill- 
will, not only between city and city, but between the inhabit- 
ants of the same place ; the emperors, as well as the popes, 
espousing the two opposite sides of the quarrel, rendered it 
everlasting and more fierce ; the noble and powerful families 
who had been forced to inhabit the cities in whose territories 
their castles and property were situated, acquired a decided 
influence over the petty democratic governments whom they 
affected to patronize. As imperial vicars sometimes, some- 
times by open force, and supported either by the empire or 
the church, they contrived, either by treachery or by violence, 
to become masters of their cities or republics. Unable to sus- 
tain their pretences manfully, unrestrained by public opinion, 
they had recourse to any means which they thought might 
secure their ends : 
* Che le terre d’Italia tutte piene 
Son di tiranni ed un Marcel diventa 
Ogni villan che parteggiando viene.” 


Incapable of subduing Italy, and unwilling to lose its share of 
it, the Court of Rome opened the gates of the Peninsula to 
another party of foreigners to overcome the Ghibellines, 
That Court has been the curse of Italy from the first, and 
the Italians to this day have had to pay the penalty of its 
ambition, and of the bad passions that it has excited in their 
country, and which it has taken care to perpetuate*. 

It is the history of the political economy of this nation in 
its glory, and when declining to its fall, that M. Cibrario has 





* Sir Raul (Muratori, R.I.S. tom. vi. col. 1193) affirms that the Pope broke his 
word to the Lombards before the beginning of the negotiations at Venice, and 
during their progress, previous to the peace of Constance. A manuscript inedited 
chronicle of the time confirms the statement: ‘ Eodem anno (1176) Imperator 
direxit nuncios suos ad Alexandrum Papam, et clam pactus cum eo, statuerunt 
colloquium apud Venetiam publice, simulantes velle componere pacem inter Impe- 
Fatorem et Lombardas........Postremo ix. kal. Aug. 1177, Alexander Papa recepit 
Fredericum in christianissimum Imperatorem..... Et inter Lombardos et eorum 
Societatem et Imperatorem a kal. prox. ad vi. annos treguas sacramento ab utraque 
parte prestito firmaverunt, deserendo dom. Papa fidem quam Lombardis promiserat. 
Nam ex quo Venecie fuit litteras Mediolanensibus direxit pollicendo quod prius 
dimitteret se secari, quam pacem absque eis cum Imp. Frederico faceret. At tunc 
Lombardos deseruit.”” As we have none but historians of the court of Rome on the 
side adverse to the Emperor, sir Raul’s and this writer’s evidence are highly im- 
portant; the Romanists suppress the fact. 
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undertaken to write. He divides his work into three books. 
In the first he treats of the political state of Italy during the 
middle ages. Almost at the commencement of this book we 
meet with a statement which we must notice, as relating to 
too important a point to be allowed to be received as correct. 
M. Cibrario states that Charlemagne received from the Pope 
something like an investiture of the empire*. This is, to say 
the least of it, a very hazardous expression,—however quali- 
fied. The outrageous pretensions of the Court of Rome to 
the paramount sovereignty of the empire ought to be scouted 
unequivocally as utterly without foundation, although so im- 
pudently advanced by that Court,—always ready, however, to 
explain away any expressions or claims which she finds ef- 
fectually resisted. Radevicus, continuator of Otto of Fresin- 
gen, relates at length, and with great liveliness, the sly attempt 
made by pope Adrian to make the empire pass for a beneficium 
held of the pope as suzerain: the answer of the Emperor, as 
well as the explanations of the Court of Rome, are highly 
amusing and instructivet. 





* The words are:  Carlomagno rinnovando nella propria persona |’antico im- 
pero, e ricevendone per cosi dire l’investitura dal Papa, avea riconosciuto in esso un 
sommo grado di podesta anche temporale.”—Page 10. 

tT “ Precipue universos accenderat quod in pramissis literis [the letters of the 
Pope to Frederic I., delivered to him by two legates in the presence of the grandees 
and great officers of the crown at a solemn audience granted by the Emperor] inter 
cetera dictum fuisse acceperant dignitatis et honoris plenitudinem sibi a Rom. Pon- 
tifice collatam, et insigne imperialis corone de manu eius Imperatorem suscepisse ; 
nec ipsum peenitere si majora beneficia de manu eius suscepisset, habita considera- 
tione, quanta Ecclesia Romane per ipsum possent incrementa et commoda prove- 
nire. Atque ad horum verborum strictam expositionem ac prefate interpretationis 
fidem auditores induxerat, quod a nonnullis Romanorum temere affirmare noverant 
imperium Urbis et regnum Italicum donatione pontificum reges nostros hactenus 
possedisse, idque non solum dictis sed et scriptis atque picturis representare...His 
omnibus in unum collatis, cum strepitus et turba inter optimates regni de tam inso- 
lita legatione magis ac magis invalesceret, quasi gladium igni adderet, dixisse ferunt 
unum de legatis: A quo ergo habet si a domino Papa non habet imperium? Ob 
hoc dictum eo processit iracundia, ut unus eorum, videlicet Otto Palatinus Comes 
de Bajoaria, ut dicebatur, prope exerto gladio cervici illius mortem intentaret.”’ 
This is confirmed by Frederic himself in his answer to the Pope. “Certe ad vocem 
illam nefandam [beneficia] et omni veritate vacuam, non solum Imperialis Majestas 
debitam indignationem concepit, verum omnes principes qui aderant tanto furore 
et ira sunt repleti, quod sine dubio illos duos iniquos presbyteros mortis sententia 
damnassent nisi hec nostra intercepisset presentia.”” The Pope then wrote a cir- 
cular to all the bishops, neither retracting nor explaining the offensive passages of 
his letter, but loudly complaining of the Emperor, and requesting them to recall 
him from his bad ways. The German bishops, however, were not to be trifled with ; 
they returned a civil answer; but as to the words used by the Pope, they said, that 
“‘ea tueri propter sinistram ambiguitatis interpretationem, vel consensu aliquo appro- 
bare, nec audemus nec possumus, eo quod insolita et inaudita fuerunt usque ad 
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We regret also to be obliged to differ from M. Cibrario on 
another point of very great importance ; that is, the approba- 
tion with which he mentions the abolition of the privileges, as 
he calls them, that is, of the municipal rights and immunities 
held by the commons, when the tyrants, who possessed them- 
selves, no matter how, of the several independent cities of 
Italy, felt they were strong enough to do so¥. M. Cibrario, 
like most continental writers, who have no practical know- 
ledge of true liberty, and who consider government to con- 
sist only in centralization and the power of meddling with 
everything, forgets that robbing corporate bodies of their 
charters and immunities was in itself a despotic act, not only 
unwarranted, but in direct violation of solemn agreements ; 
and, however good (supposing it good) the end that the 
sovereigns had in view, the means by which they endeavoured 
to obtain it were abominable. The immunities and charters 
illegally abolished were such as to deserve the praise of every 
lover of rational liberty, endowed with an upright mind and 
generous heart. Now, as M. Cibrario possesses both these 
in an eminent degree, he himself gives the most excellent 
account of the privileges of the commons, and bestows on 


hee tempora.” The Emperor directed them to say that nothing would satisfy him 
but a full retractation of the obnoxious words. The Pope then sent two other legates 
and an explanatory letter, in which he said: “ Licet enim hoc nomen, quod est 
Beneficium, apud quosdam in alia significatione, quam ex impositione habeat, assu- 
matur; tunc tamen in ea significatione accipiendum fuerat, quam nos ipsi posuimus 
et quam ex institutione sua noscitur retinere. Hoc enim nomen ex bono et facto est 
editum et dicitur beneficium apud nos, non feudum, sed bonum factum......Et tua 
quidem magnificentia liquido recognoscit quod nos ita bene et honorifice imperialis 
dignitatis insigne tuo capiti imposuimus ut bonum factum valeat ab omnibus iudicari. 
Unde quod quidam verbum hoc et illud, scilicet, Contulimus tibi insigne imperialis 
coron@, a sensu suo visi sunt ad alium retorquere......Per hoc enim vocabulum 
Contulimus nil aliud intelleximus, nisi quod superius dictum est, imposuimus.”— 
Radev. Frising. lib. i. ch, 10, 15, 16, and 22. R.I.S. tom. ix. 

* “J principi ne’ quali o per dedizione o per conquista si consolidd la signoria 
de’ comuni, conservarono generalmente ai medesimi la maggior parte dei loro pri- 
vilegii, finché nel secolo xvi. spariti que’ grandi vassalli che faceano ombra alla 
corona, ridotti gli altri alla condizione di veri sudditi, introdotta, non senza gran 
travaglio, l’uniformita d’amministrazione nelle varie provincie e l’eguale riparti- 
zion delle tasse e gli eserciti stanziali, s’ abolirono que’ privilegii, i quali, oltre all’ 
esser causa di frequenti discordie e col sovrano e con altri comuni privilegiati, non 
aveano fatto altro che perpetuare una varieta di forme e d’ interessi, ed impedire 
che i membri d’un medesimo stato si fondessero in una sola nazione.” Page51l. The 
government of Piedmont might abolish the privileges solemnly secured to Genoa in 
1814, on the pleas set forth by M. Cibrario. The institution of standing armies, 
here numbered among the means by which the commons’ liberties were destroyed, 
was in itself an infraction of the rights of the people, as he observes page 450, and 
the foundation of despotism. Can violence ever legitimate iniquity ? 
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them the praises which they so well merited*. To these 
franchises he justly attributes the necessity of calling par- 
liaments together, which, by degrees, ended in the esta- 
blishment of what he calls “a brilliant fiction,—viz. a re- 
presentative government.” Every one has his taste; but 
we can scarcely think M. Cibrario fond of despotism, which 
is not a fiction—let alone a brilliant one,—after he has him- 
self admitted that the various races of tyrants who abo- 
lished the immunities of the commons, were races of mon- 
sters stained with all sorts of vicest. And limiting our- 
selves to the economical point of view of the question—to 
the pounds, shillings and pence—we shall rely on our au- 
thor for proof, that, whilst the finances of the free commons 
flourished, those of the despots were ruined}. The secret 





* “Il commercio fu il primo autore dell’ indipendenza de’ comuni del medio evo. 
Indiritti a favor del commercio furono i privilegii di cui si mostrarono pid gelosi, e 
di cui, perduta la liberta, pur conservarono lungo tempo il godimento. Cosi, per 
esempio, era definita la gravezza che ciascuno dovea contribuire annualmente, né 
potevasi riscuoter di pid senza il loro consenso. Era definito quanto tempo ogni 
anno e fino a che distanza dalla patria doveano servire in guerra. Era stabilito 
che niuno potesse esser sostenuto in carcere quando fosse pronto a dar cauzione, e 
se n’ erano eccettuati soltanto i misfatti capitali. Eransi per lo stesso motivo 
ordinate pene pecuniali pe’ delitti anche gravi, e solo in mancanza di pagamento si 
comminava la perdita d’ un pié, d’ una mano, d’ un orecchio o d’ un occhio : era detto 
che non potessero trarsi in giudicio fuori della propria terra: era in fine concessa 
ai mercatanti della terra privilegiata franchezza dalle gabelle o per tutto lo stato 
del Principe, o per una parte di quello.”—Page 68. Excepting the barbarous prin- 
ciple of sanctioning mutilation as a punishment, will M. Cibrario show us one sin- 
gle enactment in the whole Piedmontese legislation worthy of being compared with 
those which he has, with his usual brevity and terseness, enumerated in the above 
extract? What was substituted for them when they were abolished ? 

T “ Poche sono le terre di qualche riguardo che non sieno state, almeno a tempo, 
occupate da un tiranno che niun rispetto avea ad insanguinarsi del sangue de’ 
propri consorti, non che de’ cittadini... Ma queste tirannie, nate nell’ ingiustizia, 
inaffiate di sangue cittadino, mantenute col terrore, erano colossi dai pié di creta. 
Non parlo dei Visconti, né degli Scaligeri, né di que’ da Carrara, né dei Gonzaga 
[why not add the Estes, the Medicis, and the Farneses ?] la tirannia dei quali pel 
beneficio del tempo, che tutto sana, passd in legittimo principato; sebbene i termini 
di governo adoperati fossero ben di rado quelli che I’ eterna giustizia ha segnato a 
legittimi principi,e sebbene non vi sia infamia tanto grande, né si sporca azione, né 
condotta si immane di cui quelle perfide razze non si siano contaminate.” —Page 60. 
This is all very true and very good, and we want no better history of the origin 
and progress of legitimacy. It was by these legitimate princes, and their legitimate 
successors, that the corporations were robbed of their franchises; and the general 
character given to these /egitimate sovereigns by M. Cibrario, stamps at once this, 
like all their other /egitimate acts. 

t “Che quanto fiorenti erano in generale le finanze dei comuni liberi, altrettanto 
erano basse e sempre minori del bisogno quelle de’ principi.”—Page 453. The word 
finanze, in the sense in which it is here used, and in which it is generally received, 
was first introduced into Italy by Guicciardini, who took it from the French; al- 
though M. Cibrario is quite correct as to the etymon of the word from the old 
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of this was, that neither the taxes in the parts of the 
country not yet robbed of their immunities and privileges 
could be increased against law and custom without the peo- 
ple’s consent, nor mad expenses incurred at a despot’s will*. 

We must also set the author right with respect to one 
at least of three statements which he makes, to prove that the 
commons, when they happened to take prisoner some great 
baron or prince, were inclined to abuse their victory, and 
act cruelly towards their captives, keeping them in a cage, 
without admitting them to ransom on any terms. King 
Entius was, according to M. Cibrario, treated in this barba- 
rous manner at Bolognat. Even if two or three instances 
of ruthless treatment of prisoners by the commons were to be 
met in history, it would scarcely be fair to draw hence an 
inference discreditable to a whole party, any more than it 
would be fair to judge of all the Ghibelline chiefs from Ez- 
zelino. But in point of fact, king Entius was not kept in a 
cage, nor otherwise barbarously treated. The commonalty 
of Bologna built expressly a palace for his dwelling, still 
in existence: at his death he was buried with all becoming 
honours, and historians particularly notice his having been, 
during the twenty-two years of his captivity, treated with the 
respect due to his station f. 





Italian and barbarous Latin. The words of Guicciardini are: “ Guglielmo Brisso- 
netto.... era preposto dell’ amministrazione dell’ entrate regie che in Francia 
dicono sopra le Finanze.”—Zstor., lib. i. 

* “ Base della condizione economica del medio evo era che i tributi non potes- 
sero crescersi fuor dei casi dalle leggi e dalle usanze preveduti, senza il consenso dei 
soggetti.”—-Cibrario, p. 448. 

T “Icomuni quando la sorte dell’ armi dava in lor potere un principe od un gran 
barone, si mostravano spesso crudeli; e lo teneano chiuso in una gakbia nelle loro 
prigioni senza volerlo rendere per niun patto. Re Enzio di Sardegna ..ebbe...quel 
barbaro trattamento a Bologna...e mori in gabbia.”—Page 126. 

} “Re Enzio fu preso...e stette in prigione in un palazzo che gli fecero fare i Bo- 
lognesi nel quale esso mori. E ogni di vi andavano i nobili di Bologna a spasso 
a darsi piacere con lui....Adi 15 di Marzo (1271) mori il Re Enzio...e fu imbalsa- 
mato, e vestito di guarnaccia e di cappa di scarlatto foderato di vajo, con un diade- 
ma d’oro e di argento e di pietre preziose in testa. E aveva una verga d’oro in 
mano, e due copertori foderati di vajo, uno di scarlatto e l’altro di samito. Fu 
sepellito nel luogo de’ frati predicatori di S. Domenico onorificamente. Vi erano 
i tre quarti del popolo di Bologna de’ pid nobili ad accompagnarlo alla sepoltura. 
Fu fatta ogni cosa a spese del Comune di Bologna. Era stato il detto Re Enzio 
in onesta prigione anni venti [due] e mesi nove e mezzo.””—Cron. di Bol. R. I. S. 
tom. xviii. col. 264 and 283. Ghirardacci gives at length an Italian translation 
of the threatening letter of Frederic II. to the Bolognese, commanding them to 
set his son at liberty, together with the firm answer of the government of that city, 
refusing to comply with his request. The original of that letter is to be found 
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The second book of M. Cibrario’s work treats of the moral 
state of Italy during the middle ages. It is divided into seven 
chapters, relating to the religious opinions, religious orders, 
charitable institutions, customs, private life, festivities, litera- 
ture, sciences and arts. This we consider a decidedly better 
book than the former. It is written with good taste, sound 
judgement, and great learning without pedantry. The style 
of M. Cibrario is remarkably terse, manly and thoroughly 
Italian, without any affectation ; and in this part of his work 
there are passages that one reads over and over again with 
pleasure, not only on account of the sound views which they 
contain, but of the happy manner in which they are expressed. 
Take for instance the beginning of the sixth chapter :— 

“* Delle feste. Pel popolo anche le feste son pane; e il rallegrarne di 
tempo in tempo la dura vita con pubbliche gioie é ufficio di savio politico, 


il quale nulla dee pitt temere che uomini volgari ed artefici incedenti col 
viso ingrugnato e meditabondo a guisa d’altrettanti Soloni.”—Page 241. 


We wish sir Andrew Agnew to ponder well on these few 
words. The following observations on the corruption of 
literary taste deserve likewise to be transcribed :— 


“Tl decadimento delle lettere € sempre dovuto ad un errore di giudizio, 
non a difetto d’ingegno, poiché la natura ognora uguale a se stessa pro- 
duce in ogni eta uomini ingegnosi. Ma il giudizio, e pid specialmente 
quella parte di giudizio che si chiama buon gusto, ed é lo squisito senso 
del vero bello, si corrompe per infinite cause, molte delle quali per triste 
fato degli umani avvolgimenti nascono appunto quando la civilta ed il fiori- 
mento delle lettere sono pervenuti al sommo dell’ arco.”’— Page 275. 


The conclusion of this second book is as follows :— 


“‘La formazione degli studi generali chiamati universita, instituti es- 
senzialmente laici, fu il pi gran fatto che segnald quell’ emancipazione 


among those of Pier delle Vigne, edited by Tselius, lib. ii. c. 34. Ghirardacci adds, 
** Avendo il Senato finitala fabbrica della sala del Re Enzio [ which was ordered to 
be built on receiving the Emperor’s letter] vi pose il re prigione ; e per dargli ogni 
possibile diporto, eccetto la liberazione, acciocché sendo giovine passasse il tempo 
ordind che ogni giorno per imbossolazione si cavassero a sorte quattro cittadini li 
quali gli avessero a far compagnia.”—Zstor. di Bol. lib. vi. Although there is no 
foundation for the popular tradition that the family Bentivoglio descend from an 
illegitimate son of king Enzio, it is, however, quite sure that he had three natural 
daughters during his imprisonment at Bologna, one of whom married in the family 
della Gherardesca ; facts which prove him not to have been subject to any cruel 
treatment, and that his children were properly taken care of by the people whose 
prisoner he was. Let M. Cibrario compare the conduct of a democracy to a king, son 
of an emperor and their prisoner, and the conduct of kings and emperors towards 
their prisoners, and decide which of the two parties shows more generosity and 
greatness of soul. 
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[dalla clericale influenza] dello spirito umano gia impaziente di maggiori 
progressi, gia trasportato da quella sete di scienza che negli animi gentili 
é una delle pitt forti passioni, e che mi sembra una delle maggiori prove 
della nostra futura immortalita.”—Page 359. 

We recommend this passage to the particular attention of 
the bishop of Exeter and of the dons of our Universities, 
that they may learn how the views of Roman Catholic writers 
(whom we are so prone to stigmatize as bigots) about 
education, unconnected with any religious sect or creed, are 
much more liberal and sounder than those of certain pro- 
testants, who modestly claim for themselves all the credit of 
rational belief and tolerant principles. 

With respect to the popular mythology of the middle ages 
in Italy, which does not escape M. Cibrario’s attention, we 
are inclined to think that it is too often assumed that such 
mythology was founded on the popular superstitions of the 
Northern nations, and that it was of a most gloomy and awful 
cast. The fairies we read of in the romances of the middle 
ages,—the splendid palaces and gardens which they inhabit 
and embellish,—the retinue of handsome followers who attend 
on them,—the luxuries of their life, are objects anything but 
horrible and awful, yet perpetually occurring in writings of this 
sort by southern authors. A few monsters appear to oppose 
gallant knights, but this was the only means of alluring them 
to enchanted places. M. Cibrario, in illustration of his posi- 
tion, tells us that, 

“‘ Fra le montagne era a temersi la mazza d’acciaio de’ genii custodi 
degli occulti tesori; presso ai fonti le lavatrici notturne cangiavano in lupo 
il curioso che le avesse guardate ; sulle rive de’ fiumi, ninfe dagli occhi az- 
zurri, dalle nere chiome, innebriavan col guardo il mortale che lor si fosse 
appressato, e, accoltolo tra loro in rapidissima danza, tanto lo riggiravano 
che non ne usciva che morto.”—Page 271. 

Now, these illustrations do not only contain vestiges of 
classical traditions, but are absolutely and essentially so. 
The golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides were 
guarded by a dragon; Diana changed Actzon into a stag, 
and the Sirens first charmed and then devoured those who 
listened to their melodious voices. 

M. Cibrario, in speaking of the state of education, philo- 
sophy and literature during the middle ages, more particularly 
in Italy, has not, in our opinion, rendered due justice to the 
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exertions of Frederic II., who spread the works of Aristotle 
in the universities which he founded. That emperor felt 
the political disadvantages deriving to his prerogative by the 
education of youth being carried on by professors who, far 
from owing him any allegiance, were his determined enemies, 
and instilled in the young and educated classes disloyal senti- 
ments. He came, therefore, to the tyrannical determination of 
forbidding his Neapolitan subjects to study at any foreign uni- 
versity, but he did not go so far as to prevent them from be- 
ing well educated at home, as M. Cibrario must know to have 
been done not one hundred miles from Piedmont. Instead of 
closing old universities, as the Italian governments do, Frede- 
ric founded and endowed new ones, and the management of 
them was not trusted to priests, as is foolishly done in some 
countries with Jesuits. The professors were not paid by the 
State, as we are inclined to think, before Frederic had set 
the example. Previous to that time the professors were 
chiefly paid by the students who elected them, and who bar- 
gained for the remuneration, under the name of collecta, to 

the professor, who hired the school-room wherein to lecture*. 
It seems that the professors of law received a small allowance 

from the chest of the university for what were called the 

ordinary lectures; but for their extraordinary lectures, which 

were in fact those from which the students derived most profit 

and instruction, they were paid by the students. There is 

a curious passage to this effect in Odofredus, who, at the 





* “ Bene scitis quod cum doctores faciunt collectam, doctor non querit a scholari- 
bus, sed eligit duos scholares ut scrutentur voluntates scholarium. Promittunt 
scholares per illos. Mali scholares nolunt solvere, quia dicunt quod per procura- 
torem non queritur actio domino. Sed si doctor sit presens queritur ei utilis 
actio, ut hic.” This is from Odofredus’s lecture ad /. 79 ff. de verb. oblig., who 
must have written it rather before 1250. From Henry of Susa, Sum. in. Decretal. 
tit. de Magistris, num. 7, we learn that no professor who received an honorary 
from the public could make a collect: “ Utrum a scholaribus collectam facere vel 
levare possit (magister) ? Distinguunt doctores et dicunt quod sic, si non percipiat 
salarium publicum.” This is the same prelate of whom Matthew Paris (ad an. 
1244) speaks as follows: ‘ De pecunia quam de rege (Hen. III.) non minimam 
ceperat, comparavit sibi amicos de Mammona iniquitatis et adquisivit sibi (uti- 
nam non comparavit) quemdam in suis partibus episcopatum. Et nuncius, corvo 
factus similis, dominum suum Noe defraudanti, nuncium cum onere negocii, quod 
humeris suis susceperat bajulandum, nequiter reliquit imperfectum. Nec apparuit 
postea in regno Angliz, bonis regni plenius saginatus.” The bishopric which 
Henry of Susa is here charged with having bought is that of Ostia, and hence he 
is generally known as L’Ostiense, or Hostiensis. He was one of the greatest 
canonists of that or any other age, and became not only a bishop but a cardinal. 
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conclusion of his lectures on the digestum vetus (L. ult. 
ff. de divort.), addresses his hearers in the following homely 
phrases :— 

“* Or, signori, nos incepimus et finivimus et mediavimus istum librum, 
sicut vos scitis qui fuistis de auditorio isto: de quo agimus gratias Deo et 
Beate Marie Virgini Matri ipsius et omnibus sanctis. Et est consuetudo 
diutius obtenta in civitate ista, quod cantatur missa, quando liber finitur, 
ad honorem Sancti Spiritus; et est bona consuetudo et ideo est tenenda. 
Sed quia mos est quod doctores in fine libri dicant aliqua de suo proposito, 
dicam vobis aliqua; pauca tamen. Et dico vobis quod in anno sequenti 
intendo docere ordinarie bene et legaliter, sicut unquam feci ; extraordinarie 
non credo legere, quia scholares non sunt boni pagatores; quia volunt 
scire sed nolunt solvere, juxta illud : Scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere 
nemo. Non habeo vobis plura dicere ; ite cum benedictione domini: Ta- 
men bene venite ad missam, ut rogo vos.” 


We are aware that the point respecting the salaries of pro- 
fessors at the universities of Italy, and the time when the 
public undertook to remunerate the lecturers, is not by any 
means settled. But we do not think that the provisions made 
by Frederic II. have ever been observed by those who wrote 
on the subject, and we thought necessary therefore to allude 
to them*, Future inquirers may find them of great service in 
clearing the doubts which still hang on this most important 
part of literary and politico-economical history during the 
middle ages in Italy. 

Two civil enactments of this emperor seem to us to have 
escaped M. Cibrario’s attention, and indeed that of most, if not 
all, writers on the laws and political economy of the middle 
ages. They are conceived in a spirit of justice far above that 
of the time when they were passed, and if even not executed 
for want of an energetic government, they must have had 
a considerable influence, from the mere acknowledgement of 
the principles on which they were based. We allude more 
particularly to the fullest security granted to ships and their 
cargoes, in any manner, and for any reason, thrown on the 
coast, or landing, and to the persons and property of foreigners, 





* Petri de Vineis Epist., lib. iii. cap. 10 et seq. also cap. 67. We cannot forbear 
expressing a wish that a tolerable edition of these letters should be published. 
The one which we use, by Iselius, is intolerably bad ; the letters are printed without 
regard to chronology or any other arrangement,—and there are some which do not 
belong to the age of the writer to whom they are attributed. 
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thereby repealing the dishonest and unsocial principles of the 
Roman Law on these points*. 

The third and last book of M. Cibrario’s work treats of 
what comes under public economy, strictly speaking, and in 
the limited and technical sense which is attached to it in 
our own country, as well as in France. It treats of the 
effects of the governments on industry and agriculture, of 
sanatory laws, of security of life and property, of the tenure of 
land, of population, of public revenues, and of the monetary 
system. If we have had hitherto to point out what seemed 
to us slight blemishes, or supply what we deemed deficiencies, 
we are happy to say that we can find no fault in this last, the 
most important, the most instructive and the most laborious 
part of this remarkable production. 

Every reader of history must have been perplexed at find- 
ing sums of money mentioned, the value of which is either 
utterly unintelligible or so disproportionate to that of our 
days, that it is impossible for him to form a clear con- 
ception of any transaction, for the understanding of which 
the correct value of money at the time that such transac- 
tion occurred is a necessary element. The difficulty is still 
greater in a country like Italy, where, among other similar 
nuisances, there is still, and there was much more in old 
times, a prodigious number of coins, different in intrinsic 
as well as nominal value and denomination. To reduce all 
these coins to a common and fixed standard, and to ascertain 
what would be the actual intrinsic value of such a standard, 





* “ Navigia quocunque locorum pervencrint, si quo casu contingenti rupta fuerint 
vel aliter ad terram pervenerint, tam navigia ipsa, quam navigantium bona illis in- 
tegra reserventur ad quos spectabant, antequam navigium illud periculum incur- 
risset, sublata omnium locorum penitus consuetudine, que huic adversatur sanc- 
tioni .. .. Omnes peregrini et advenz libere hospitentur ubi voluerint ; et hospi- 
tati, si testare voluerint, de rebus suis ordinandi liberam habeant facultatem: 
quorum ordinatio inconcussa servetur. Si vero intestati decesserint ad hospitem 
nihil perveniat: sed bona ipsorum per manus episcopi loci tradantur heredibus si 
fieri potest, vel in pias causas erogentur.”—Constitut. Freder. In die qua §§ 9& 
10. It was enacted in 1220. Compare Magna Charta, in which the grants are 
much more limited. The importance of this enactment, with respect to the safety 
of cargoes which might be shipwrecked, may be argued from the following fact. 
The inedited MS. which we have before quoted, states, that in 1231 the Emperor 
having gone to Venice, he offered the government of that republic to do anything 
for, them which they might ask him. They answered, “ Domine Imperator, ita 
volumus et petimus a majestate vestra nobis condonari ut nobis liceat absque ulla 
lesione nostra recolligere merces si aliquo tempore acciderit quod aliquod nostrum 
lignum in terris vestris frangetur. Quod quidem eis concessit.” 
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were the problems to be solved; and to solve them in a satis- 
factory manner required not only much information, but pa- 
tient researches, and still more patient calculations. 

M. Cibrario, in order to attain the first result, took for his 
basis the Florentine florin*, the quantity of pure gold which 
it contains being well known and continuing to our own days, 
with a slight difference, in the sequin of Venice. And in 
order to bring the value of other coins to that of this stand- 
ard, he availed himself of the course of exchange which he 
found at the conclusion of numberless account-books, in 
which the accountant stated what coin, of which the intrinsic 
value is known, was equivalent to the denomination of money 
in which the amount was taken; for instance, ‘‘ Solutus fuit 
“ de florenis, videlicet, unus florenus pro xviii solidis vien- 
* nensibus”—* Computato quolibet floreno pro xi grossos 
* turonenses (sic) et obolum.” The following illustration in 
the author’s words will more clearly explain this part of his 
proceedings :— 

**Tl peso del zecchino Veneto é di 65 grani piemontesi. II fiorino di 
Firenze pesava 68 grani. II valore legale dello zecchino veneto essendo ora 
di £11,827, il valore del fiorino di Firenze sarebbe di £12,36,55. <A 
questa regola del fiorino di Firenze, o ad altre monete d’oro o d’argento di 
cui sia conosciuta la ragione col Fiorino di Firenze sono raggnagliate tutte 
le altre monete. Trovo, per cagion d’esempio, che nel 1289, otto soldi, 
nove danari, vale a dire 105 danari di Losanna, compravano un fiorin 
d’oro; un danaro di Losanna valea dunque £0,11,77._ Trovo poi che il 
danaro grosso tornese valea 12 losannesi; conoscendo come si ragionasse 
il Losannese col fiorino, so che il grosso tornese dovea valere in quell’ 
anno £1,41,24. E questo metodo mi dispensa altresi dal tener dietro 
alla proporzione tra l’oro e l’argento, soggetta a continue variazioni,” &c. 
—Page 473. 

In a country where there is a silver currency, as in France 
and Piedmont in our own days, the gold is at a premium, and 
we cannot help thinking it must have been so in the times of 
which M. Cibrario writes. The accountants will no doubt 
have been sharp enough to take advantage of this; and pos- 
sibly the obolus which was added to the eleven grossi turo- 





* Savigny, in one of the appendixes to his history of the Roman laws during 
the middle ages, has had recourse to the same coin for the same purpose. 

+ The same as francs, or, in round numbers, tenpence a livre. The £11,82 are 
equivalent to somewhat more than 9s. 10d, 
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nenses as the equivalent of a florin may have been the pre- 
mium which was paid for a gold coin. 

To solve the second problem, M. Cibrario took for basis 
the value of corn, and in the same accounts in which he 
found the reduction into money of which the intrinsic value 
was known, that of the money in which the accounts were 
kept, he found abundance of records as to the value of cer- 
tain measures of corn. But the difficulty was to ascertain 
the actual quantity of corn which a measure contained. After 
long researches he had at last the satisfaction of finding that, 
in 1836, out of a bushel* of corn were made seventy-five 
Piedmontese pounds of common bread, and there is no sus- 
picion that the pound-weight has ever been altered. At the 
present day, out of a bushel of corn are made eighty-six 
pounds of common bread; even deducting one pound on 
account of the improvements in bread-making, there is still 
a difference of ten pounds weight between the old and the 
present bushelt. He then proceeds {:— 

“« L’emina presente é uguale a litri 23,0550 [therefore a sestario = 46,11) ; 
il sestario ossia lo staio antico composto di due emine non era che di litri 
40,685. Il prezzo medio moderno d’una emina di grano per un decennio 
(1825—1835) é di £4,64,63; dunque un sestario di grano costerebbe 
adesso £8,17,76. Sapendo pertanto quanto valeva un sestario di grano 
nel 1289 e quanto vale al di d’oggi, posso recare il danaro Losannese al suo 
vero valore, dicendo: Il prezzo medio d’un sestario di grano in dodici anni 
(1289—1300) era in Piemonte di £4,22,64 ; il prezzo medio presente é di 
£8,17,76; Dunque il valore rappresentato da un denaro Losannese non era 
gia di £0,11,77, ma sibbene di £0,23,19, perché tanta quantita di metallo 


x 


oggi & richiesta per comprare la quantita di grano, che allora si sarebbe 
comprata con £0,11,77.”—Page 476. 


The troubles of our author were not yet over. The mea-— 


sures in the same province were not alike: each town, and 
almost each village, had a measure of its own ; and before any 
record could be turned to use, it was necessary to verify what 
was the quantity of corn meant by any measure, however 





* We use the word bushel only to give a more intelligible meaning for our read- 
ers to the author’s word sestario, a kind of corn measure, the name of which is of 
classical times, and is preserved in many parts of Italy. The sestario here spoken 
of appears to be that of Turin from the author’s further observations. 

fT M. Cibrario has introduced the half-bushel (emina) in his calculation with- 
out any apparent reason. This has led him to write, in a hurry, emina instead of 
sestario, and to suppose that the difference of ten pounds occurs between the pre- 
sent and the ancient emina instead of sestario. 
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similar the name of it might be to any other measure, the 
actual capacity of which was well known. In the course of 
his researches, M. Cibrario found the bushel of Pinezza one- 
ninth smaller than that of Turin, and those of Carignano, Vi- 
zone, Villafranca and Cavour one-third less. As they are all 
in one province, M. Cibrario made use of the records relating 
to any of these places, to ascertain the value that corn had 
there in ancient times; but he was of course compelled to re- 
duce to the Turin measure, or bushel, all the bushels on which 
he had occasion to rest his calculations, but which differed 
from the one he was obliged to adopt as his standard. 

M. Cibrario seems not to have been aware that the princi- 
ples on which he proceeded with respect to the ancient value 
of money were those followed, nearly a century ago, in this 
country, by Bishop Fleetwood, in his most excellent work 
“ Chronicon Pretiosum.” He at once states the question as to 
the real value of a pound, and the means of ascertaining it in 
his concise and clear manner :—“ A pound, for instance, will 
‘“‘ buy either more or less corn (take it which way you will) 
“ now than it would in H. VI. time. A pound is therefore 
“ of more or less value now than it was then; and the 
“ value of a pound is truly a pound, and not its mere name. 
“It is not therefore the same thing now, that it was in 
“H. VI. time.” And at the conclusion of the work he 
addresses himself thus to the person whom he supposes to 
have given him a motive for writing his work :—“ From whence 
“ you may safely conclude that 5/. in the reign of H. VI. 
“ was of somewhat better value than 10/. now-a-days is. In 
“ the next place, to know somewhat more distinctly where- 
“ abouts an equivalent to your ancient 5/. will come, you are 
“ (as before hinted) to observe how much corn, meat, drink, 
“ or cloth, might have been purchased two hundred and fifty 
“ years ago with 5/., and to see how much of the modern 
“ money will be requisite to purchase the same quantity of 
“ corn, meat, drink, or cloth, now-a-days. To this end you 
“ must neither take a very dear year, nor a very cheap one, 
“ nor indeed any single year, to be your rule ; but you must 
“ take the price of every particular commodity for as many 
“ years as you can, (twenty if you have them,) and put them 
“ all together, and then find out the common price; and 
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“ afterwards take the same course with the price of things 
“ for these last twenty years, and see what proportion they will 
* bear out to one another; for that proportion is to be your 
* rule and guide. 

“ Thus, if for twenty years together (from 1440 to 1460) 
“the common price of wheat were 6s. 8d. the quarter, and 
“ if from 1686 to 1706 the common price of wheat were 40s. 
* the quarter, ’t is plain that 5/. in H. VI. time would have 
“ purchased fifteen quarters of wheat, for which you must 
“ have paid, for these last twenty years, 30/. So that 30/. 
“ now would be no more than equivalent to 5/. in the reign 
“ of H. VI.” &c. 

But in applying his principles, the Bishop had far greater 
facilities than M. Cibrario. He was writing for a country 
where the quantity of metal (silver, for instance,) contained 
in a certain denomination of coin (shillings, for instance,) is 
ascertained beyond doubt from the earliest period. The kings 
of England never having granted to any party the power 
of coining, and the nation having always been united and 
never enslaved, the robberies of which M. Cibrario so justly 
complains of forgers, as well as of sovereigns who lowered 
the standard of money, were not often committed, and never 
escaped detection. The English bishop had likewise the 
same facility with respect to the actual quantity of wheat con- 
tained at any time in a quarter, nor had he to trouble himself 
with reducing to a modern and uniform standard either the 
money or the measure of the commodities. 

Sir Frederick Morton Eden, in his “ Table of Prices,” 
which forms one of the Appendixes to “ The State of the 
Poor,” says of his own performance,—* The archeological 
“ researches of modern times have enabled me to notice many 
“ circumstances, which could not have possibly fallen within 
“ the reach of the industrious compiler of the ‘ Chronicon 
“ Pretiosum :’ nor do I mean to depreciate his labours, when 
“ I add that the value of a work of this nature is much greater 
“‘ when the passages of authors which have been referred to, 
* are accurately quoted. Bishop Fleetwood, indeed, in general 
“ cites the author, but seldom mentions the page of the book 
* he consulted. Other writers have published tables of prices 
* without reference to a single authority : they at least secure 
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“ themselves from the imputation of inaccuracy, for it is not 
* possible to conjecture whether they are right or wrong 
“whilst the sources of their information are concealed.” 
M. Cibrario can say all this, and much more of his own 
work. His researches are extended over a good number of 
years, taken from undoubted sources, being the original 
household and account books of a large number of governors 
of fortresses and provinces, noble families and princely houses, 
and embracing all manners of objects. These documents, all 
inedited, are faithfully quoted, so that, not only the applica- 
tion of this information, but the sources from which it is de- 
rived, are altogether new, never having before attracted the 
attention of the antiquarian or the historian. The tables drawn 
up by the author are to be divided into four classes, as the 
reader may perceive from the following words of M. Cibrario: 
* Inserird,” he says, “ qui appresso le tavole del prezzo de’ 
* grani per centonove anni cioé dal 1289 al 1397; II para- 
gone del vario prezzo de’ grani in diversi mesi d’un anno 
“ medesimo; Le tavole del ragguaglio delle antiche monete 
“ colla moneta corrente ; Le tavole dei prezzi di tutte le prin- 
* cipali opere e cose che erano in commercio.”—Page 479, 
Before giving the last series of tables here mentioned, M. 
Cibrario gives us a very interesting chapter on “ commerce, 
navigation, credit,” &c. in which we cannot avoid noticing 
three statements utterly unintelligible, as we think, and in 
which some glaring error of the press must have occurred : 
“ Quando i Bardi e Peruzzi banchieri del Re d’ Inghilterra 
“ fallirono la prima volta nel 1339, tenean credito verso detto 
“ ye d’un milione e trecento sessantacinque mila fiorini, il che 
* yiene ad essere in moneta corrente £274,870,05 :” and to 
this incomprehensible cipher is added the following note: 
‘ §’ inganna il dotto signor conte Pecchio ragguagliando quella 
“ somma di fiorini a soli settantacinque milioni di lire nostre.” 
It is this note that has made us notice these statements, as it 
seems to exclude the supposition of an error in printing. 
Further on the author continues, “ Nel 1337, Giovanni Salim- 
* beni ebbe a distribuire circa a cento mila fiorini (20,386,20).” 
This is likewise unintelligible. Then we find, “ Nel 1357, a 
*¢ Siena era il valsente di venti milioni di fiorini che corrisponde 
* a £423,850,000,”—(Pp. 528, 529.) If this be correct, as we 
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think it is, the last numbers are meant to represent two 
millions, &e. (2,038,620), and the former ones twenty-seven 
millions, &c. (27,487,005), that is little more than one third 
of the sum mentioned by Pecchio, whose fault is to overstate 
the real amount,—not understate it, as M. Cibrario’s words 
“ soli settantacinque milioni,” would make us to believe. 
These sums ought always to be written out at full length, to 
prevent mistakes of this description, scarcely avoidable by 
readers when authors themselves are so apt to fall into them. 

The failure mentioned by M. Cibrario of the two great bank- 
ing-houses Bardi and Peruzzi, had a most disastrous effect 
on the commercial transactions of Tuscany, as well as of all 
the rest of Italy. Villani, on mentioning the subject with 
some minuteness and in two different places of his history 
(book xi. ch. 87, and book xii. ch. 54), does not fail to ob- 
serve how much public credit was shaken by such an occur- 
rence, and how wide-spread were the consequences of those 
failures. A large number of smaller commercial houses, and 
of private individuals, who had deposited their funds in the 
hands of either the Bardis or the Peruzzis, were ruined. That 
old and contemporary historian reproaches these bankers 
with having so foolishly placed themselves and the property 
entrusted to them at the mercy of a foreign sovereign—our 
Edward III.—who, being unable to fulfil his engagements, 
was the cause of their disaster. Mr. Bond, of the British 
Museum, has discovered among the Cottonian Manuscripts 
in that institution (Nero, B. vii. fol. 4.) a letter of the re- 
public of Florence to Edward III., in which it is stated that 
the Bardis and their partners and families were reduced to 
great distress after their bankruptcies, consequent upon his 
having failed to fulfil his engagements towards them. The 
republic earnestly entreat the king to relieve the pressing 
wants of these persons, by repaying them, if not what was 
owing to them, at least enough to support themselves. Ha- 
ving been favoured by Mr. Bond with a copy of this interest- 
ing document, we beg to submit it to our readers :— 

** Regum gloriosissime et domine! Quia tronus regius clementia robo- 
ratur, perinde confidentius ad mayestatis vestre diadema sublime recur- 
rimus, in favorem sociorum hactenus societatis Bardorum de Florentia. 
Ipsi enim socii et successores eorum occasione dissolute societatis pre- 
dictz facti sunt de locupletibus pauperes et egeni, in tantum quod gravati 
filiis et familia vix sufficiunt ad substentamen ecorum; et hoc evenit eis 
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propter copiosa servitia que dicti olim socii contulerunt vestre mayestati, 
ponentes fere totum hes eorum in servitium mayestatis affate, tempore 
guerre precipue, quo tempore vestra serenitas pecunioso suffragio indi- 
gere dicebatur. Dictorum igitur dudum sociorum filios et successores 
creditores vestre celsitudinis quantum efficacius possumus et humilius 
vestro culmini regio commendamus, supplicantes mayestati prefate qua- 
tenus in eos munificentiz vestre dexteram extendentes, dignemini miseri- 
corditer agere cum eisdem, et de zxrario regio vel aliter subvenientes eis- 
dem, liberalitate regia quam decet erga servitores suos fore propitiam et 
clementem ; ut, qui maximam quantitatem pecunie in obsequiis regiis ef- 
fuderunt, restitutionis ejusdem vel saltem subventionis pro manutentione 
status ipsorum sub mayestatis vestre trono non fiant expertes. Predicta 
quippe honorem sublimitatis regiz cernunt; ipsique et nos nostraque 
communitas perinde erimus ad fidelia obsequia et mandata dispositi regiz 
voluntatis ; quam sospicem conservet omnipotens regno suo! Data Flo- 
rentiz, die xxx. Januarii x®. indictionis. [A.D. 1357 ?] 

Devotissimi mayestatis v.... 


Priores artium et | populi et communis 
vexillifer justitiz Florentiz. 


In dorso :—“ Serenissimo ac gloriosissimo Principi et domino, domino 
Heduardo, Dei gratia, Anglie et Francie Regi.” 

The last of the series of tables given by M. Cibrario is 
extremely useful and amusing, giving us an insight into the 
domestic life of the great Italian families in the middle ages, 
their economical arrangements, luxury in dress and eating, &c. 


the cost of their pastimes, and therefore of the importance 
attached to them, &c. In 1303 Amedeo V. bought, in London, 
two paintings of the “ trois morts et trois vifs,” for which he 
paid 40s. 6d., equal to about 348 francs, or 14/. in our own 
days in Piedmont*. In 1365, a horse (destrier), given by 


* M. Cibrario has the following observation on this entry: ‘ Allusivi a una 
famosa leggenda composta poco prima intitolata i/ dire dei tre morti e dei tre vivi.” 
This /eggenda or dire was very popular in the middle ages. The morale of it con- 
sisted in calling man’s mind to the vanity and futility of worldly splendour by com- 
paring it with the hideousness of a skeleton or corpse. There were several of these 
legends on this subject by various hands. In the Catalogue Lavalliere, n. 2736, 
is described a MS. collection of French prose and poetry of the latter end of the 
thirteenth century, which contains two of these compositions: The first, (N. 22.) 
begins 

Ce sont li iij morts et li iij vis 
Que boudouins de Conde fist. 
The second, (N. 23.) 
Chi commenche li iij mors et li iij vis 
Ke maistres nicholes de marginal fist. 

Mr. Douce (Dance of Death, Lond. 1833, p. 31) thinks that the earliest allusion 
to this legend is perhaps that occurring in the Campo Santo of Pisa, by Orgagna. 
“« The painter,” he says, “ has introduced three young men on horseback, with 
coronets on their caps, and who are attended by several domestics whilst pursuing 
the amusement of hawking. They arrive at the cell of St. Macarius, an Egyptian 
anchoret, who with one hand presents to them a label with this inscription, as 
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Amedeo VI. to Galeazzo Visconti, cost one thousand florins 
(19,496 francs), and two little female slaves, bought by the 
same prince in 1367, at Constantinople, cost 72 perperi, (730 
francs). English horses, even then, were imported into Italy, 
and must have been in great. request, since the duty which 
they paid at Bard was comparatively enormous. In 1283 
there went through Bard 2225 common horses, and 99 En- 
glish ones. The former paid 9 danari viennesi (1 fr. 55 cent. 
each, or 1s. 34d.), the latter paid 1s. 1d. each, (now equivalent 
to 12 fr. 88 cent., or 10s. 8}d.).—Page 434. 

We beg to conclude our remarks with recommending this 
work to such readers as feel an interest in economical and 
historical researches, as well as to those who wish to acquire 
sound information on interesting subjects conveyed in an 
agreeable form. Whatever has appeared to us to call for 
improvement can be easily altered in a second edition: the 
plan of the work, its general execution, the importance of 
the subject deserve nothing but praise, and the author must 
obtain it from all candid judges. 


well as it can be made out, [corrected from the work Pitture del Campo di Santo di 
Pisa, engraved by Lasinio, which seems to have been unknown to Douce]: 


Se nostra mente fia [fosse ?] bene accorta 
Tenendo risa [fisa] qui la vista afflitta, 
La vanagloria ci sara [saria ?] sconfitta 
La superbia e sara da morte [sic] ; 


and with the other points to three open coffins, in which are a skeleton and two 
dead bodies, one of them a king.” Vasari, in the life of Orgagna, says, “ E poi da 
basso San Machario, che mostra a que’ tre re che cavalcando con loro donne e bri- 
gata vanno a caccia, la miseria umana in tre re che morti, e non del tutto consu- 
mati, giacciono in una sepoltura, con attenzione guardata dai re vivi,” &c. In the 
library of the British Museum there is a beautiful MS., forming part of the Arundel 
Collection, containing an illumination, which at the beginning of the inner column 
of the page, represents three kings; and three dead bodies, or skeletons, at the 
beginning of the outer columns. Under the first illumination is written de vivis 
regibus; under the second de mortuis regibus; each rubric followed by a French 
poetical dialogue. But there is no doubt the work was executed in England, 
there being at the top of the page the following quatrain, written all in one line: 


*‘ Ich am afert. Lo what ich se 
Mepinkep hit. Bep deueles pre 
Ich wes wel fair. Such scheltou be 
For Godes loue. Be wer by me.” 


The first two lines are, of course, spoken by the living kings, and the two last by 
the dead ones. The MS. is of the earliest part of the fourteenth century, and 
seems not to have been known to Mr. Douce. See Catalogue of MSS. in the Brit. 
Museum, new series, p. 22, n. 83. A copy of the French dialogue is given at the 
conclusion of the preface, and the outline of the illumination has been engraved 
at the end of the volume. 
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Among the political problems whose solution is of vital inter- 
est to the preservation of the balance of power in Europe, is 
one whose importance is in inverse ratio to the territorial 
extent of the country most concerned; but which involves 
some of the most sacred principles of international law. We 
allude to the “Free Town of Cracow,” the vicissitudes of 
whose fortunes we have before now taken occasion to dilate 
upon, and more especially at a former period, when our Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs had solemnly, in his place in Par- 
liament, promised to send an English Resident thither,—a 
promise which our readers probably well know remains to 
this day unfulfilled. 

To show however that the necessity for this step was not 
exaggerated by us, and to recall to their memory the principal 
facts of interest respecting this last remnant of Polish nation- 
ality, we propose to detail in as summary a form as we can, 
the circumstances under which the Republic of Cracow was 
established, the treaties by which its independence was placed 
under the guaranty of the Great Powers of Europe, and the 
systematic and, alas! unresisted violation of every stipulation 
by certain of those Great Powers, so solemnly appointed its 
defenders. Our rapid narrative of the sufferings of the “ Free 
State” is derived from official documents ; its object is to cor- 
rect the errors which prevail, and to refute the misrepresent- 
ations which self-interested tyranny, shrinking from the light, 
has succeeded in spreading. After the last partition of Poland 
in 1795, Cracow underwent many vicissitudes; from 1795 to 
1809 she remained under the domination of Austria; in 1809 
she was incorporated in the grand duchy of Warsaw; at a 
later period, ceded to Prussia by the Emperor Alexander, she 
again became, in 1815, an -integral portion of the grand 
duchy. The last fundamental pact of the Republic rests on 
the arrangements made by the Great Powers in 1815, and the 
separate treaties concluded by them amongst themselves, at 
the Congress of Vienna. These treaties are dated the 3rd of 


May, 1815, and are four in number :— 
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. Between Russia and Austria. 

- Between Russia and Prussia. 

. Between Russia, Prussia and Austria. 

. Between all the Great Powers, the Acte-General 
of the Congress of Vienna. 

The two first-named treaties relate to the whole of Poland, 

the third exclusively to Cracow; and to this treaty which is 

called “ Additional,” is appended, under the same date, the 

“ Constitution of Cracow ;” while by the 118th Article of the 

Treaty of Vienna, all the stipulations contained in the three 

treaties above-mentioned are solemnly recognised, and placed 

upon the same footing as if they had been inserted, word for 

word, in the general act of the Congress. Thus there can be 

no doubt as to the degree of legitimate influence and pro- 

tection reserved to the high contracting parties whose sig- 

natures are affixed to the general act, among whom England 

and France appear as powers of the first order. 

It is necessary here to recapitulate some of the circum- 
stances which led to the establishment of the Republic. It is 
notorious that the principal of these was the necessity felt by 
the Great Powers of maintaining the balance of power, which 
must have been destroyed the moment any one became pos- 
sessed of Cracow, and the vast commercial and military ad- 
vantages which derive from its geographical position. At the 
Congress of Vienna itself this fear had been openly avowed on 
several occasions by England, who demanded the re-establish- 
ment of Poland, under a foreign dynasty, and the creation of 
an independent state, placed amidst the three Great Powers. 
She further insisted on the maintenance of Polish nationality, 
as the best method of attaching the Poles to the foreign ruler 
who was to be given to them, whatever form of government 
might be determined on ; and asserted, that by these means 
alone all danger to the liberties of Europe might be precluded, 
and the happiness of Poland assured*. These sentiments 
were shared by Austria; and Prince Metternich so declared, 
in the name of the Emperor, in his note of the 21st of Fe- 
bruary, 1815. 


> 


me OF b 


* See Lord Castlereagh’s Note of January 12, 1815, presented to the Commit- 
tees for the Affairs of Poland and Saxony. 
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At length, after a long and painful period of gestation, was 
born “The Republic of Cracow,” to be for ever a monument 
consecrated to the independence of at least a portion of Po- 
land. Four hundred and ninety-six square leagues of territory, 
and a hundred and ten thousand ‘souls (out of 282,000 square 
leagues and twenty millions of inhabitants) were assigned to the 
new state, whose existence was assured upon the faith of trea- 
ties, and placed under the guaranty of all Europe, in imitation 
of the free towns of Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen and Frankfort. 

The general act of the Congress of Vienna contains, among 
others, the following provisions in favour of Cracow. Art. 6. 
declares the town and its territory, free, independent and 
strictly neutral, under the protection of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. By the 8th article the Emperor of Austria guaran- 
tees for ever to the town of Podgorze, situated near Cracow, 
in the Austrian territories, all the privileges of a free com- 
mercial city. Art. 9. gurantees neutrality both to the free 
town and its territory, and this Russia, Austria and Prussia 
bind themselves to maintain, not only among themselves, but 
against all others. This article further stipulates that on no pre- 
text whatever shall an armed force be ever permitted to enter 
the territory. Art. 10. declares that the clauses relating to the 
Constitution of Cracow, the University, the Bishopric and the 
Chapter, which are comprised in Arts. 5. 7. 16. and 17. of the 
“ Additional Treaty” touching Cracow, and annexed to the 
General Treaty, “shall be of as full force and effect as if they 
were inserted word for word in the present Act.” Art. 118. 
of the general act establishes the same principle a second 
time, with express reference to the treaties signed on the 3rd 
of May, 1815, between Austria and Russia, and Russia and 
Prussia ; while Art. 119. engages the high contracting parties 
to the above-mentioned treaties to adhere to the present act. 

The primitive constitution of the free town of Cracow con- 
sists of twenty-two articles, and contains the following pro- 
visions :— 

Art. 1. proclaims the Roman Catholic the religion of the 
state. Art. 2. secures their social rights to all Christian in- 
habitants, without distinction of creed. Art. 3. declares all 
Christian creeds to be under the protection, and equal in the 
eye, of the law. 
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Art. 4. defines the form of government, which consists of a 
senate comprising twelve members and a president. Art. 5. 
prescribes the mode of electing these senators, nine of whom, 
including the president, are to be chosen by the Chamber of 
Representatives, four by the University and the clergy. By 
Art. 6. it is provided that six of the senators shall be elected 
for life; the president is to remain in office for three years, 
but is capable of being re-elected. Art. 7. fixes the electoral 
franchise upon the basis of taxation, to the amount of fifty 
florins per annum*, on landed property. Art. 8. provides for 
the nomination of certain functionaries by the Senate and the 
University. Art. 9. establishes communes of from 2000 to 3500 
inhabitants, under the administration of a mayor and one 
assessor. 

By Art. 10. the month of September is appointed in every 
year for the meeting of the House of Representatives, whose 
session is not to continue beyond a month. This elective 
body possesses the legislative power ; it examines the accounts 
of the administration—regulates the budget—elects the mem- 
bers of the Senate, the judges and magistrates ; it further pos- 
sesses the privilege of bringing to trial before the supreme 
court of judicature any functionary charged with malversation 
or exaction. Art. 11. determines the composition of the 
Chamber as follows: it is to consist of one deputy returned 
for each commune ; of three named by the Senate ; three eccle- 
siastics nominated by the Chapter; three doctors elected by 
the University ; and lastly, six magistrates, acting by turns, as 
counsellors. The President must be one of the three deputies 
delegated by the Senate. 

Art. 12. charges the House of Representatives with the 
drawing up a code of civil and criminal law, and the regu- 
lating the forms of judicial proceedings. Art. 13. provides 
for the possibility of a difference of opinion between the 
Chamber and the Senate, respecting the passing of a law. 

Art. 14. appoints justices of peace, one to every district 
comprising 6000 souls. Art. 15. establishes courts of judi- 
cature and appeal; and Art. 16. defines the composition of 
the supreme court mentioned in Art. 10., and which is to 


* The Polish florin is worth about eightpence sterling. 
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comprise five deputies chosen by ballot, three senators named 
by the Senate, the presidents of two courts of justice, four 
justices of the peace by turns, and three citizens named by 
the functionary whose conduct is the subject of investigation. 
The sentence of this court cannot be pronounced save in the 
presence of nine members. Art. 17. decrees the publicity of 
all judicial proceedings, whether in civil or criminal suits, and 
the trial by jury. Art. 18. guarantees the independence ef 
the magistracy. 

Art. 19. prescribes that after ten years from the date of the 
publication of the Constitution, the following qualification 
shall be required for a seat in the Senate: 1st. The full age of 
thirty-five years. 2nd. To have completed the course of stu- 
dies in one of the universities of the ancient kingdom of Po- 
land. 3rd. To have been a major more than two years, a ma- 
gistrate for two years, and a deputy for two sessions. 4th. 
To have a fixed landed property assessed at 500 florins a year, 
and which has been the bond-fide property of the candidate 
for one full year before the election. The qualification for the 
magistracy was as follows: 1st. To be of the full age of thirty 
years. 2nd. To have completed the course of study and ob- 
tained the degree of doctor in one of the aforenamed uni- 
versities. 3rd. To have been one year clerk to a notary and 
one year clerk to an advocate. More rigorous conditions were 
imposed upon members of the Court of Superior Jurisdiction 
and presidents of courts. 

The qualification for a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
was, Ist. To be of the full age of twenty-six years. 2nd. To 
have completed the course of study at the University of Cra- 
cow. 3rd. To have been for a full year in possession of a landed 
property assessed at eighty florins. 

Art. 20. declares that the Polish language shall be used in 
all the acts of the government, the legislative body, and the 
courts of justice. Art. 21. places the income and expenses of 
the University in the general budget. Art. 22. creates a mi- 
litia and gendarmerie for the service of the interior, and the 
police. 

Now we ask what can be more legitimate or better founded 
than the right to independence, set up by the Republic of 
Cracow? Let us however proceed to inquire how that right 
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has been recognised, and what results have been brought about 
by the total abandonment of Cracow, on the part of England 
aud France, to the tender mercies of the three courts mis- 
named “ Protecting.” 

It was at all times a leading feature in the policy of Russia 
to throw every possible obstacle in the way of the development 
of Polish nationality. The consolidation of her own power 
and the maintenance of her own hideous despotism rendered 
this necessary. The very attempt to attach a civilized to a 
semi-barbarous nation by constitutional bonds, to make the 
latter reign over the former, to tear this into three tatters for 
the purpose of joining the strips to three several powers, was 
certain, from its own absurdity and the temporary character 
of the arrangements themselves, to lead to the most disastrous 
complications. This necessary result had not escaped the sa- 
gacity of several diplomatists, and more especially of one, a 
trusted councillor of the Emperor Alexander, who in Sep- 
tember 1815 presented a note to his master, in which he af- 
firmed, “That the result of uniting Poland to Russia could 
“ only be a system of invasion and encroachment, leading to 
* new struggles, and ending either in total subjection or sepa- 
“ration. In fact, no one with the slightest pretence to pene- 
tration could have failed to prophesy the same. Be this as it 
may, the arrangement of the affairs of Poland was completed 
in 1815, and it is now our duty to describe with what good 
faith certain powers have fulfilled the engagements then en- 
tered into. 

In all the encroachments on the liberties of Poland, and 
especially of Cracow, the particular object of these remarks, 
Russia has invariably taken the lead. She it is who has al- 
ways given the impulse, and dragged after her in her crusade 
Austria and Prussia, on pretext of an alliance, which, God be 
thanked, grows weaker every day. The first attacks on the 
independence of Cracow were made by her anterior to 1830, 
in her interdicting all communication between that city and the 
other provinces of Poland,—a step in direct violation of the 
Constitution. She further demanded the expulsion from the 
University of certain individuals who had incurred her dis- 
pleasure. In 1829 she deposed the President, and persuaded 
the other Powers to suspend and modify the Constitution. 
This was done; the legislative assembly was not called to- 
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gether for three whole years ; the Senate was not consulted, 
and the Republic began from this time to be governed by the 
protocols of the Three Residents—in utter contempt and 
subversion of the Constitution. 

In September 1831 the first invasion of the territory took 
place by a Russian corps under the command of General Rii- 
diger; the occupation lasted for two months, and was only 
put an end to at last by the energetic remonstrances of Au- 
stria. The Russian General on his entry into Cracow en- 
gaged to pay for all his supplies; but he did not think fit to 
keep his word, and on retiring insulted the inhabitants by 
saying, “A city so little devoted to Russia deserves a severer 
punishment than this!” During the occupation, the vene- 
rable bishop of the diocese was arrested and thrown into prison. 

The conduct of Russia on this occasion led to a protest 
on the part of the Senate, addressed to the Three Courts. 
The Residents however opposed this measure, and went so 
far as to deny that the Senate possessed any power at all of 
protesting against the occupation: and we hardly know in 
what terms to characterize the weakness and inconsistency of 
Austria in this matter, seeing that she had herself opposed 
the entry of the Russians. 

In 1833 a new constitution was granted by the Three 
Courts: this was a direct violation of the treaties and of the 
last article of the former constitution, by which it was pro- 
vided that no modification should take place without the con- 
sent of all the contracting parties. In order however not to 
awaken the attention of England and France, they put forward 
the “national desire” as a pretext for this change, and that 
at a moment when the national feeling was expressed in the 
most unequivocal terms against any such act of aggression. 

The old constitution of Cracow had said not a word of 
protectors or protectorate: nor had it contemplated the in- 
tervention, in any manner whatsoever, of the Three Courts in 
the affairs of the Republic. To remedy this defect, the follow- 
ing article was now drawn up:—“ In case of differences 
“ arising between the Senate and the House of Representa- 
“ tives, or between the members of those two bodies, respect- 
“ ing the extent of their powers, or the interpretation to be 
* put upon the present constitution, the Residents of the 
* Three Courts, in conference assembled, will have to deter- 
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“ mine the points at issue.” This is Art. 27. of the new con- 
stitution. In pursuance of the same system, the authority of 
the Senate was next annihilated; the independent members 
were cashiered, and hirelings of the Conference nominated in 
their place. From that moment the Senate of the “ Free 
Town” has been only the organ of the will of the Residents, 
under whose directions it issues orders and votes addresses of 
confidence and gratitude, according as may happen to be dic- 
tated from head quarters. On the 15th of August, 1833, a 
new “Organic Statute ” was forced upon the University: by 
this the Conference deprived the Government of their consti- 
tutional right of appointing professors, whose nomination for 
the future was to be in the hands of the Residents. Each of 
the Three Powers took one particular faculty under its pa- 
ternal care; and in this happy scramble, Medicine fell to 
Austria, Law to Prussia, while Russia as usual got the lion’s 
share, in the form of the faculty of Divinity. The spirit of 
this distribution will be evident enough when we observe that 
to Russia, not Austria, was thus committed the charge of the 
Roman Catholic worship. In this manner the university of 
Jagellon, which had existed for nearly five centuries, whose 
ancient statutes had been specially confirmed by the 15th 
article of the additional treaty, and which, according to the 
same treaty, was intended to supply a national education to 
all Poles without exception, saw its privileges, nay, its very 
existence as an independent body, put an end to by a single 
stroke of the pen. 

In 1834 the Three Courts concluded a secret convention 
at Miinchengriitz. By this they pledged themselves to the 
mutual extradition of their subjects, and to send troops into 
the territory of Cracow, in equal proportions, upon the de- 
mand of any two of the Residents to that effect. On the 6th of 
February, 1836, a corps of Russians and Austrians blockaded 
the territory of the “ Free Town,” and cut off the supply of 
even the necessaries of life. This was the moment chosen by 
the Conference to demand from the Senate the expulsion of 
refugees, and others by them designated as dangerous. That 
this was only a pretext for the ulterior occupation of the 
town is evident, from the fact that there were no disturbances 
whatever at Cracow, and that the few Polish refugees in the 
place were living in the most retired and peaceable manner. 
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It is true that certain journals in the pay of Russia did take 
considerable pains to spread a belief in the existence of such 
disturbances ; but it is also true that a solemn and unequivo- 
cal denial of all their statements was given by the official ga- 
zette of Cracow, on the 25th of June, 1836. In adhering to 
the constitution and the treaties, it was impossible to include 
peaceable refugees under the terms “ malefactors, criminals 
“ escaped from justice, and men having no visible means of 
“ obtaining a livelihood ;” while the new constitution of 
1833 gives no authority whatever to expel refugees. Never- 
theless, on the 6th of February, 1836, the Conference handed 
a second note to the Senate, declaring that the decree of ex- 
pulsion was to extend to all persons not born within the 
limits of the Republic, who had taken any part whatever in 
the last Polish revolution. On this, the President of the 
Senate, M. Wieloglowski, felt it his duty to address a note 
to M. de Metternich, dated February 25th, 1836, in which 
he stated, that “the Senate had frequently entreated the 
“ Conference to lay down a rule for the admission or rejec- 
* tion of refugees, and especially in a note dated the 26th of 
** September, 1833 ; but that their many requests to that effect 
“ had never been honoured with an answer.” It is therefore 
only too clear, that the presence of a few harmless refugees, 
had, in fact, been connived at by the Conference, in order at 
the proper time to furnish a pretext for the occupation of the 
city. Moreover, had there really been any disorders at Cra- 
cow, Art. 2. § 1. of the new constitution furnished legal 
means of calling the attention of the Senate to the guilty 
parties. The occupation of Cracow, then, had long been 
predetermined on. 

But the demands of the Conference were not to stop here. 
At midnight on the same day, viz. Feb. 6, 1836, they sent a 
note to the Senate, in which, after accusing that body of want 
both of means and inclination to expel the refugees, they an- 
nounced an immediate occupation to be rendered necessary 
by the state of affairs. In fact this was effected the next 
morning by the Austrian contingent, which was followed by 
the entry of the Russian and Prussian troops. From that 
moment commenced the régime of Sabre-Law, with all its 
hideous consequences : Cracow beheld with terror the esta- 
blishment of a merely military jurisdiction ; a system of espi- 
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onage, domiciliary visits, arrests, expulsions, extraditions, 
denunciations, nourished by the large rewards conferred upon 
informers; her magistrates and authorities insulted,—her 
militia disarmed and in great part transported into the Au- 
strian territories; her commerce annihilated ; the liberties of 
individuals—her constitution and the treaties which gua- 
ranteed her independence—trampled under foot and violated ! 
in a word, a free town, an independent republic, treated like 
a conquered province and placed under martial law! 

The expulsion of the refugees was effected militarily: some 
were delivered up to Russia by the Austrians; others were 
marched to the prisons of Briinn, which they only left to 
take the route to Trieste and America. 

A note of the Conference, dated Feb. 16, 1836, announced 
to the wretched inhabitants of Cracow that the expenses of 
the occupation, “ comme il est de régle,” were to be defrayed by 
themselves. At the end of three months the Austrian general 
Kaufman issued a proclamation, in which he declared that 
the occupation, having effected all the objects proposed by it, 
was about to cease. Our readers have however to be told, 
that that occupation continues to this very day, and that 
nothing seems to presage its speedy termination: especially 
when it is borne in mind that the Conference, after disarming 
the militia as infected with liberalism, seized this pretext to 
retain the Austrian soldiery until the formation of a new 
militia—of 300 men; and as all the world knows that the 
difficult problem of organizing this imposing force, after four 
whole years, is as far from a solution as ever ! 

In a note dated June 2, 1836, the Conference pointed out 
to the Senate the bases upon which the police and the militia 
were to be organized, and laid down the principles by which 
the admission of foreigners should be regulated; adding a 
delusory guarantee, founded on the principle of non-retroac- 
tivity (as if no one had heard of the expulsion of the Refu- 
gees !), for the residence of certain individuals without pass- 
ports. (See Art. 4. of Annex G.) 

The Senate soon received a hint on which it made haste to 
act. It demanded of the Residents that they should proceed 
to organize the police, and make it dependent solely upon 
themselves, since it would be difficult for the Senate to find 
capable parties, and that the duties of inspection would be a 
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troublesome undertaking, likely to interfere with a proper 
discharge of its own administrative functions. From the date 
of this declaration Austrian employés have the charge of the 
police in Cracow. A similar measure was adopted by the 
Conference with regard to the militia: the Senate was or- 
dered to demand that this body should be completed with 
Austrian officers and soldiers, since it would be difficult to 
find in the republic, three hundred men in whom confidence 
could be placed. This demand also, it will be believed, was 
graciously granted; the commander and officers of the mi- 
litia are Austrians. Two companies are already formed of 
Austrian soldiers, who wear the uniform of their own army ; 
and there is little doubt but that the remainder of the corps 
will be Austrian too by the time of the evacuation, if that 
should ever take place at all ! 

1n 1836, at Téplitz, Russia formally proposed to Austria 
to incorporate the territory of Cracow with her own domi- 
nions ; these proposals were rejected ;—so Count Nesselrode, 
passing through Cracow on his return from Téplitz, received a 
petition to the same effect, addressed by several resident mer- 
chants, to the Emperor Nicolas. However, all the efforts 
of the Russian Resident to get up a demonstration among 
the inhabitants in favour of Russia failed on this occasion. 

In 1838 the Chamber of Representatives presented an 
address to the Three Courts, in which it implored their pro- 
tection against the abuses which existed at Cracow. The 
only answer vouchsafed by the Residents was, that the ad- 
dress was not of a nature to be received by the Three Courts ! 
On the 26th of April, 1839, the President of the Senate, 
Haller, who had himself been nominated by the Residents, 
was deposed, and by them declared to be attacked with in- 
sanity, a disorder hereditary in his family; yet the only overt 
act of insanity which could be laid to this poor man’s charge 
was the blind obedience with which he had executed every 
order of the Conference ! 

But even these encroachments on the liberties and inde- 
pendence of the Free Town would not have been complete 
without certain reforms, which the humble Senate of Cracow, 
by order of the Conference, demanded, and which were gene- 
rously vouchsafed in a note of June 24, 1839. These re- 
forms are seven in number :— 
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1. The Diet, instead of being called together every three 
years, shall be assembled only for the purpose of voting 
the Budget, whenever the Senate, with the assent of the 
Three Protecting Courts, shall think it necessary. 

2, Every functionary, whether a senator or not, may be elected 
a member of the Chamber of Representatives, but before 
he can take his seat he must have the consent of the Con- 
ference. 

3. The Senate shall be composed of members nominated by 
the Conference of Residents, which for this once only will 
also nominate the judges ; these in future will be appointed 
by the Senate. The Senate, without being previously au- 
thorized thereto by the Residents, shall neither grant par- 
dons nor commute sentences *, 

4. The Supreme Tribunal is abolished, and the Court of Ap- 
peal will entertain all causes which fell within its jurisdic- 
tion. The Sections will judge all causes in the two inferior 
courts. 

5. Criminal trials (which the 17th Article of the Constitution 
declared should be carried on with full publicity) shall from 
henceforth take place with closed doors. 

6. State criminals, senators and magistrates shall be tried be- 
fore « Commission delegated by the Protecting Courts, 
twice a year, and composed of one Austrian, one Russian 
and one Prussian functionary. 

7. The place where the condemned criminal shall undergo 
his punishment shall be appointed by the aforesaid Com- 
mission, in one of the three respective countries, seeing that 
the territory of Cracow itself offers but little security in 
this respect. 

We mean to add but few words of our own to the horrible 
detail of facts so flagrant. We have depicted the total an- 
nihilation of the last traces of independence in the miserable 
Republic ; the facts recorded speak more loudly and more 
convincingly than any reasonings or any eloquence that we 
could bring to bear upon the subject. But we must still say 
few words, in order to show France and England the picture 

of a free city, once flourishing, now ruined ; a free city which 


* The number of senators has since that time been reduced from twelve to eight. 
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they assisted to create, only that they might afterwards aban- 
don it to the tender mercies of its bitterest enemies. 

Among the Residents of the Three Powers who now ty- 
rannize over Cracow, the representative of Russia is distin- 
guished by his hatred to the institutions and inhabitants of 
the city. We might cite a multitude of facts in corroboration 
of what we say, but for the sake of brevity we shall confine 
ourselves to one which will sufficiently characterize both the 
man and the deplorable situation of those whom he governs. 

Baron Ungern Sternberg, formerly secretary to the Rus- 
sian embassy at Berlin, and now representative of Russia 
at Cracow, occupies a residence belonging to the city of Cra- 
cow: in this house he suffers to reside a certain M. Szalewski, 
one of the employés of the customs, and his daughter, 
Madame Podgorska: this lady has now been living for three 
years apart from her husband, who has some government 
office in the kingdom of Poland. The separation was 
notorious to all the world, and was caused by certain facts 
to which the Russian Resident is no stranger. The out- 
raged husband obtained from M. Szypow, Minister of the 
Interior at Warsaw, an order addressed to Baron Sternberg, 
and commanding Madame Podgorska to leave Cracow 
within four-and-twenty hours. With this order he himself 
arrived in the city in August last. Seeing however that the 
order was not obeyed, and that his wife still continued to 
live on in the same abandoned course, he applied to the 
courts of justice to establish his right to various effects 
illegally detained from him by her. He obtained a 
judgement in his favour, which Madame Podgorska, con- 
fident in the protection of the Russian Resident, refused to 
obey. The Court then felt itself bound to support M. 
Podgorska, and, on the 16th of August, 1839, an officer of 
police was ordered to place himself in charge of the effects 
in question, for the purpose of delivering them to the hus- 
band. While in the act of performing his duty the officer 
was commanded to leave the house by the Russian Resident, 
who said that he should take upon himself the settlement of 
the affair. The officer obeyed this command, and, on the 
19th of August, the Senate received the following note, to 
which we will not do the injustice of a translation :— 
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Copie ad No. 4,793. Cracovie, 19 Aoit, 1839, 
Le Département Impérial des Affaires Etrangéres. 
La Légation Impériale de la Russie. 
No. 1,182. Au Louable Sénat de la République de Cracovie. 

«Le 17 de ce mois, &8 heures du soir, dans |’hétel qui sert de résidence 
& la légation russe, est entré violemment un agent du gouvernement, le com- 
missaire Koysiewicz, accompagné de plusieurs hommes armés de bédtons, 
et d’employés de la police, qu’il eut l’audace de placer a l’entrée de l’hétel 
et dans les corridors attenants aux appartements du soussigné Résident. 

“€ Cette violation de la résidence du représentant du S. M. l’Empereur de 
Russie, effectuée A une heure avancée, et dans son rbsence, est d’un carac- 
tére tellement grave, qu’il suffira de la faire connaitre au louable Sénat, 
pour qu’une sévére punition soit infligée & l’agent qui a osé entrer armé 
dans le dit hétel, ainsi qu’aux magistrats qui lui ont donné des ordres a 


cet effet. 
“‘ Le Soussigné se hate donc d’informer le louable Sénat de ce criminel 


attentat qui vient d’avoir lieu, et y joint deux pétitions, dont l’une de 
M. Szalewski, fonctionnaire de royaume de Pologne, et l’autre de Madame 
Podgorska, sa fille, qui a souffert le plus dans cette circonstance. Le 
Soussigné joint aussi la plainte de M. Fiorentini, Directeur de la Douane, 
qui concerne le principal auteur de ce grave désordre. 

“‘ Aprés avoir communiqué les faits susdits au louable Sénat, le Soussigné 
se flatte que le gouvernment de la ville libre de Cracovie ne manquera 
point de prendre des mesures immédiates et énergiques, afin que les in- 
dividus qui ont pris part A la dite violence soient poursuivis, et qu’il 
s’empressera d’offrir la satisfaction dhe au Soussigné et aux personnes 
susmentionnées qui ont recours a sa protection, en infligeant un chatiment 


exemplaire aux accusés. 
“Le Soussigné attendra avec confiance toute communication que le 


louable Sénat croira devoir lui faire & ce sujet. 
« (Signé) Baron UNGERN STERNBERG.” 


The obsequious Senate hastened to execute the orders of 
the Resident: on the 23rd of August the officer of police was 
suspended from his functions, and the Attorney-general of 
Cracow was instructed to move for a severe punishment to be 
inflicted upon him! This decision the Senate forthwith com- 
municated to the Russian Resident. 

On the 13th of October, 1839, a new act of tyranny, levelled 
at one of the best educational establishments of Cracow, an- 
nounced to the terrified townspeople what sort of guarantee 
they possessed either for liberty of person or property. The 
following decree of the Senate, addressed to M. Krolikowski, 
the head of the establishment, will tell its own story :— 


«Cracow, 13th October, 1839. 
** The Senate and Government of the free, independent and neutral 
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state of the town and territory of Cracow, in conformity with the desire 
of the three most serene Courts, having taken into consideration that the 
principles of the masters whom M. Krolikowski employs in educating the 
youths entrusted to his care, do not offer the said courts sufficient guaran- 
tee, on account of the part taken by the said masters in the Polish insur- 
rection; considering that the youths in question will be brought up in 
those principles,—orders that M. Krolikowski’s school be shut up, and 
gives him the present notice thereof.” 

The unfortunate proprietor further received an order to quit 
Cracow, and has since found a refuge in France. 

Amidst all this desolation and misery, and after so many 
vain and fruitless appeals to the justice and mercy. of the 
courts miscalled protecting, no other hope of safety was left 
for Cracow than to throw herself upon the obligations con- 
tracted by the other great powers, cosignatories to the Treaty 
of Vienna. Towards England and France especially the un- 
happy people turn their eyes, and in full confidence of their 
rights they have just signed a petition addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government: in this document, after giving a detailed 
historical account of the destruction of their independence, 
founded throughout on official proofs, they demand,— 

1. The establishment of a Commission composed of plenipo- 
tentiaries of the five Great Powers ; to which Commission 
shall be entrusted the revision of the laws affecting Cracow, 
in the spirit of the engagements taken by the Powers at 
the Congress of Vienna. 

2. That delegates from Cracow, elected by the Senate, shall 
be associated in the Commission, whether with or without 
votes. 

3. That measures be adopted to ensure the execution of the 
stipulations of the Congress of Vienna respecting the com- 
mercial intercourse between Cracow and the neighbouring 
countries, and that some security be devised for the due 
maintenance of the same in time to come. 

4, That after such revision of the fundamental compact no 
modification of the national institutions shall take place, 
save in accordance with the spirit of the revision itself, and 
with the assent and co-operation of the constitutional au- 
thorities of the country. 

5. That the national authorities which may be appointed be 

liberated from all foreign influence, and made responsible 

solely to the laws of the country. 
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6. That in order to avoid the necessity of such appeals as this 

_ for the future, plenipotentiaries be accredited by England 

and France to the Republic, in order to keep their respect- 

ive governments well informed as to the state of affairs in 
the Republic. 

The subscribers to this petition quote, and as it seems to us 
very happily, the following words from the declaration signed 
at Chaumont by England, Austria, Russia and Prussia :— 

“* Que l’alliance des monarques les plus puissants de la terre, a pour but 
de prévenir les envahissemens, qui depuis tant d’années avaient désolé le 
monde; et afin de fonder une paix générale, qui digne fruit de leur alli- 
ance et de leurs victoires, assurerait les droits, l’indépendence, et la liberté 
de toutes les nations. La justice des gouvernemens qui ont garanti ces 
maximes tutélaires, pourra étre tardive, mais ses résultats s’accompliront 
tét ou tard. Le devoir des Etats faibles et méconnus est de Vinvoquer sane 
cesse, et d’attendre avec confiance et courage.” 

And so, for many years, has the republic of Cracow persisted 
in doing, with a perseverance worthy of a better fate. 

On the 21st of September last a new note of the Confer- 
ence demanded the immediate prorogation sine die of the 
Diet, yet hardly opened, and possessing scarcely liberty 
enough to deliberate with closed doors! The present state 
of things is deplorable in the extreme: misery has reached 
the highest pitch: the commerce of the state has been ruined 
by cutting off all communications with the neighbour- 
ing countries: an enormous budget, necessary to meet the 
dictatorial demands of the Conference, exhausts the last re- 
sources of the country: a system of terrorism has been pushed 
to the extreme point, and the records of the tribunals proves 
it but too well. At this moment four individuals groan under 
the accusation brought against them by the committee of in- 
quest, as supposed authors of the assassination of a Russian 
spy named Ceylak. Of two hundred and two individuals 
arrested as conspirators, one hundred and ten have just been 
released, twenty-nine are accused of high treason, and sixty- 
three of sedition! The residence of the senator Scypio, one 
of the most obsequious to the will of the Residents, has lately 
been subjected to a domiciliary visit, in consequence of some 
suspicion entertained of his nephew, who is an inmate of his 
house. The young man is now arrested on a charge of ha- 
ving communications with people abroad, and possessing pro- 
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hibited books; and there is every reason to fear that his uncle 
will be made answerable for him. The chief of the police is 
an ex-custom-house officer of the Austrian service. 

But while all these atrocities have been going on in 
Cracow, public opinion in Europe has not been altogether 
unmoved, whenever straggling rumours and isolated facts 
of oppression escaped the strict guard which tyranny has 
set against publicity. It was no doubt the peculiar duty 
of the governments of those two powers who joined with the 
Three Courts in guaranteeing the independence of Cracow, to 
protest against a protectorate which has annihilated, one by 
one, every constitutional right of the Free City. In the par- 
liaments both of Great Britain and France the misfortunes of 
the Republic have been brought forward, and Government has 
been called upon in both countries to put an end at once to 
the present state of things by the appointment of diplomatic 
agents, accredited to the Republic; a means of protection, by 
the way, which the Republic has a full right to demand on 
the faith of those treaties by which she was herself called into 
existence, to which England and France were contracting 
parties, and among the signatures to which the names of their 
plenipotentiaries are found. It is not without deep humilia- 
tion that we in this country have listened to the words of a 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, declaring in his place in 
Parliament (as did Lord Palmerston in 1836) that the mischief 
done at Cracow is great, that the violation of treaties is fla- 
grant, and that a consular agent shall be despatched thither ; 
and that we now see the same minister shrinking from the 
fulfilment of his pledge, and incapable of uttering a word in 
justification of his feeble or fearful policy. Must we recall to 
Lord Palmerston’s recollection the dignified and just terms in 
which he replied to Sir Stratford Canning, on the 18th of 
March 1836? His lordship said,— 


‘‘T am bound to say that I do not see any sufficient justification of the 
violent measures which have been adopted towards Cracow, a step which, 
to say the least, was one of unnecessary violence... . . a proceeding which 
bears upon one of the most important diplomatic transactions of the day. 
It is of as much importance to us to see that the independence of a state 
like Cracow be not causelessly and wantonly disturbed, as if the case were 
that of Prussia or any other powerful nation.” (See the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment, 18th March, 1836.) 
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No doubt the preservation of Cracow is a question of pro- 
found European importance,—nay, one of the most important 
of European questions. Her institutions were guaranteed 
by solemn treaties, and cannot be abrogated, save by common 
consent of all the contracting parties. To the protecting 
Powers she was of importance enough to lead them, at the 
Congress of Vienna, to give her an independent existence, 
that the balance might not be disturbed between their re- 
spective states. To England she both was and is of im- 
portance, even in no higher than a commercial point of 
view ; and the interests of England, which have fallen with 
the destruction of her franchises, would rise with their re- 
establishment. The annual amount of English imports into 
Cracow falls not far short of eighty thousand pounds at this 
moment. And if the importance of Cracow in diplomatic or 
commercial respects is great to other European powers, what 
must it be to Poland, who sees in the Republic the last lin- 
gering traces of her own vitality, the last vestiges of a Polish 
nationality, everywhere else trampled down beneath the hoofs 
of a conqueror ? 

One of the last important parliamentary demonstrations in 
favour of Cracow took place exactly a year ago. The French 
House of Peers, contrary to its usual custom, inserted a pa- 
ragraph in defence of the rights of the republic, in the ad- 
dress carried in answer to the king’s speech: one of the last 
Foreign Ministers in France, the Duke de Broglie, thought 
fit to renew the declaration, that the Government of France 
had protested against the violation of the indestructible rights 
of Poland and Cracow: that such remonstrances from one 
cabinet to another are not empty words, or such protests 
mere waste-paper; that they sanction the complaints of the 
oppressed and convert them into rights the moment the fa- 
vourable opportunity occurs ; that they authorize the action 
which, without them, could not be permitted to take place ; 
that they authorize us to refuse what otherwise we should be 
compelled to grant; and thus, step by step, we recover the 
lost ground,—seeing that true political wisdom consists in un- 
derstanding how to proportion means to ends, the sacrifice 
made to the advantage to be gained, and knowing how to 
conquer with the least loss of men and money. (Moniteur 
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Universel, Dec. 28th, 1838.) On the 8th of January, 1839, 
one of the present French Cabinet Ministers made a similar 
declaration in the Chamber of Deputies. On the 13th of 
January in the same year, Count Molé, President of the Coun- 
cil, on being warmly pressed, announced to the Chamber of 
Deputies his firm hope that Cracow would speedily be eva- 
cuated ; and on the 18th, the ex-president of the Council, M. 
Thiers, reminded the Chamber of Deputies of the promises 
made by the Three Courts at the time of the occupation— 
which was only to last for a few months. Could all this, we 
now ask, have occurred, had France and England, instead of 
meagre demonstrations in their own popular assemblies, an 
accredited organ in the Republic itself,—could their voice be 
there made known by means of representatives, whom they 
have a perfect right to send? And let it not be forgotten 
that Cracow was to enjoy all the privileges of a Free Town ; 
that according to the tenor of the treaties, she was to be even 
more independent of the Residents, than Frankfort is of the 
Germanic Confederation: now Frankfort not only has Resi- 
dents, but has even concluded treaties of commerce, in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the Prussian Envoy. 

On all these grounds we still do and shall continue to insist 
upon the immediate appointment of an English Resident at 
Cracow. If in 1836 even Lord Palmerston admitted the ne- 
cessity of this step, and admitted it so far as to engage himself 
to make such an appointment, it has become only the more 
urgent in 1840, when successive encroachments have de- 
stroyed almost the last traces of nationality in the republic. 
Let us hope, for the honour and the material interests of this 
country, that the Government will not persist in abjuring the 
solemn rights which England herself has guaranteed ; that it 
will no longer remain a passive spectator of the ruin of Cra- 
cow, and that it will send a diplomatic agent to that city. It 
is high time for us to redress the wrongs which have resulted 
from our almost total and most culpable ignorance of the si- 
tuation of affairs in Poland, and which we again assert is 
mainly owing to our neglect of establishing official channels of 
communication with Warsaw and Cracow. 
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. Address of British Merchants trading at Canton to the 
Right Honourable Lord Viscount Palmerston, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Canton, 23rd May, 1839. 

. The Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China; being a 
developement of the main causes which exclude the Mer- 
chants of Great Britain from the advantages of an unre- 
stricted Commercial Intercourse with that vast Empire. 
By the Rev. A. S. THeLwatt, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. London: W. H. Allen and Co., 
Leadenhall-street. 1839. 

. The Opium Question. By SamuEL WarREN, Esq., F.R.S., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: James 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 1840. 

. The Chinese Vindicated, or Another View of the Opium 
Question ; being in reply to a pamphlet, by Samuel 
Warren, Esq., F.R.S., &c. By Caprain T. H. But- 
Lock, H. M. the Nizam’s Army. London: W. H. Allen 
and Co. Leadenhall-street. 1840. 


Tue commercial relations of Great Britain with China (for 
political relations she cannot be said to have any) are of so 
anomalous a kind, that, before entering upon the more im- 
mediate subject of this article, it will be necessary to make 
a few preliminary observations respecting them. 
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In all other parts of the globe to which the spirit of com- 
mercial adventure has led us, finding nations or tribes of men 
in all degrees of civilization, one of two things has happened. 
We have either gone on trading with them till, some quarrel 
having arisen, our superior knowledge has enabled us easily 
to subdue them; or, finding them in a stage of civilization 
equal to, or not far short of our own, we have continued the 
commercial intercourse, regulated by certain rules recognised 
by a considerable portion of the nations of the earth which 
style themselves civilized. The former of these events has 
happened in the case of the nations of India, as well as of 
some African and American tribes; the latter, in the case of 
the European nations, and some of those of Asia and Africa 
which border on the Mediterranean. The case of the Chinese 
differs essentially from all these. 

Our first intercourse with China dates as far back as 
the year 1637, only about twenty years later than that 
with India. It is unnecessary to trace, step by step, its 
history from that time to this. It will be sufficient to state 
the result, viz. that in those two hundred years we have ren- 
dered ourselves in India sovereigns of a country containing 
a population equal to more than half that of all Europe ; 
while in China we have not acquired a foot of territory, the 
acknowledgment of a single commercial relation on a footing 
of equality, nor the privilege of being viewed in any other 
light, or treated on any other footing by the government and 
people of the self-styled Celestial Empire, than as a pack of 
intrusive, mean, pedling, pettifogging barbarians. We do not 
use these terms rhetorically or for the purpose of calling up 
feelings of animosity towards the Chinese; to do so is not 
our object, as will sufficiently appear in the sequel. But we 
use them simply because they indicate a fact—and a fact 
which, with other facts, it is necessary to know, in order to 
understand the various bearings of the question which we 
are about to discuss. 

It is very important towards arriving at right conclusions 
on this question, to form, as far as possible, correct notions 
respecting the condition of the people with whom we have to 
deal. The tendency is at present in this country rather to 
underrate the Chinese ; the Jesuit missionaries who furnish- 
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ed the early accounts of them greatly overrated them; and, 
as is usually the effect of a reaction,—because they and those 
who followed their accounts ascribed to the Chinese a very 
high degree of civilization, of advancement in wealth and 
power, and the sciences and the arts which tend to humanize 
life,—succeeding generations have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme, and have pictured to themselves the Chinese as a horde 
of miserable barbarians. This view is perhaps as far from 
the truth as the other. 

We are not concerned to know for our present purpose 
what may be the particular attainments of the Chinese in lite- 
rature and science; our business is with their social and po- 
litical condition ; to know, namely, whether that is sufficiently 
bad to warrant any interference on the part of the British 
Government with the view of improving it; for this after all 
is the question. There is no doubt but we could very much 
incommode the Chinese by blockading their coasts ; that we 
could bombard some of their towns, demolish their forts, and 
destroy their shipping (such as it is) ; nay, that we could even 
march to Peking, and reduce it to a heap of ruins. But cut 
bono? is the question that immediately arises. What should 
we get by it except a certain loss of ready money, and a 
contingent loss of many things besides? Moreover, are we 
prepared to undertake, in addition to the hundred millions 
of our Indian subjects, the government of some three hun- 
dred millions of human beings, who now obey the Chinese 
Emperor, in such manner as to ensure them a larger portion 
of happiness than they now enjoy under the rule of his 
Celestial Majesty ? Among the Chinese, though the standards 
of enjoyment and knowledge may be, according to our no- 
tions, not very high, yet the means of both enjoyment and 
information, such as they are, are perhaps more equally dis- 
tributed than among any people on the face of the earth. 
They are a most industrious people; and, what is particu- 
larly worth noticing, they are cheerful and happy in their 
industry. These facts, if they can be substantiated, are so 
important, that it seems worth while to adduce the best 
testimony that can be procured in regard to them. We 
therefore make the following extracts from Mr. Davis’s work, 
which, from the long residence of the author in China, and his 
Z2a2 
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more than ordinary opportunities of acquiring information, is 
admitted by competent judges to be one of the most trust- 
worthy that have yet appeared on this subject. 


“The great wealth of the empire, the cheerful and indefatigable in- 
dustry of the people, and their unconquerable attachment to their country, 
are all of them circumstances which prove that, if the Government is jea- 
lous in guarding its rights, it is not altogether ignorant or unmindful of its 
duties. We are no unqualified admirers of the Chinese system, but would 
willingly explain, if possible, some of the causes which tend to the produc- 
tion of results whose existence nobody pretends to deny. In practice there is 
of course a great deal of inevitable abuse; but upon the whole, and with re- 
lation to ultimate effects, the machine works well,—and, we repeat, that 
the surest proofs of this are apparent on the very face of the most cheer- 
fully-industrious and orderly, and the most wealthy nation of Asia. It 
may be observed that we make great account of the circumstance of cheer- 
ful industry, because this characteristic, which is the first to strike all 
visitors of China, is the best proof in the world that the people possess 
their full share of the results of their own labour. Men do not toil either 
willingly or effectively for hard masters. 

** It would be a very rash conclusion to form any estimate of the inse- 
curity of property generally from what is observed at Canton among those 
connected with the foreign trade, and especially the Hong merchants. 
These persons are instruments in the hands of a cautious government, 
which, not wishing to come into immediate collision with foreigners, uses 
them in the manner of a sponge, that, after being allowed to absorb the 
gains of a licensed monopoly, is made regularly to yield up its contents, by 
what is very correctly termed ‘ squeezing.’ The rulers of China consider 
foreigners fair game: they have no sympathy with them, and, what is 
more, they diligently and systematically labour to destroy all sympathy 
on the part of their subjects, by representing the strangers to them 
in every light that is the most contemptible and odious. There is 
an annual edict or proclamation displayed at Canton at the commence- 
ment of the commercial season, accusing the foreigners of the most 
horrible practices, and desiring the people to have as little to say to them 
as possible. We have already seen that the professed rule is to govern 
them ‘like beasts,’ and not as the subjects of the empire. With perfect 
consistency, therefore, they are denied the equal benefits and protections 
of the known laws of the country, condemned to death for accidental ho- 
micide, and executed without the Emperor’s warrant. These are their 
real subjects of complaint in China; and whenever the accumulation of 
wrong shall have proved, by exact calculation, that it is more profitable, 
according to merely commercial principles, to remonstrate than to submit, 
these will form a righteous and equitable ground of quarrel. 

“«* But, to return to the Hong merchants and others at Canton, there is 
in fact a set of laws existing under this jealous Tartar Government which 
makes all transactions of Chinese with foreigners, without an express li- 
cence, traitorous—that is the word,—and it forms a terrible engine of ex- 
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tortion ; for the construction of the terms of the licence, as well as of the 
particular regulations from time to time enacted, opens a wide field for in- 
justice under the forms of law.” 


This last sentence deserves to be noted, as showing that 
while our intercourse with China remains on its present foot- 
ing, we can never tell with certainty what articles are contra- 
band and what are not. Mr. Davis thus proceeds: 


** This is the only solution of the anomaly, that at Canton, in a country 
where there is a written code, with numerous provisions against extortion 
and oppression, and with severe denunciations against the abuse of power, 
there should still be so much of the evil apparently existing. But it is the 
foreigner that pays after all; the Hong merchants are the véritables vaches 
@ lait, the real milch cows ; but the foreign trade is the pasture in which 
they range. One of the ablest of their body many years since obtained 
the express authority of the local government for the Consoo, or body of 
Hong merchants, to levy charges at its own discretion on the foreign 
trade, for the avowed purpose of paying the demands of the mandarins. 
Other annual charges were levied to defray debts of individual merchants 
to foreigners, and, the debts being liquidated, the charges are continued. 
But for these abuses, the fair trade of Canton would be much more pro- 
fitable than it is ; and, if they increase, it will die a natural death.” 

“There are some curious practical anomalies, which one is not pre- 
pared to find under a despotism. The people sometimes hold public 
meetings by advertisement, for the express purpose of addressing the ma- 
gistrate, and this without being punished. The influence of public opinion 
seems indicated by this practice, together with that frequent custom of 
placarding and lampooning (though of course anonymously) obnoxious 
officers*. Honours are rendered to a just magistrate, and addresses pre- 





* As a specimen of this, we extract from the Canton Register of the 8th January, 
1839, the following free translation of a pasquinade posted at the governor’s gate :— 


* O’er th’ impoverished but broad Eastern land, 
Our venerable Tang holds chief command ; 
His favours fall on those who seizures make, 
Yet in the daring game he holds a stake. 
Four cruizing boats his son and comrades keep 
To scour the waters of the inner deep *; 
And in his halls, having heaped an untold store 
Of gold, unsatiated still he craves for more ; 
While dice and women all his hours employ, 
Still the fond father censures not the boy. 
O blind to reason! no distinctions seen, 
The good must bow to tyrants and the mean: 
But leagued oppression will resistance cause, 
And men’s indignant hearts assert the laws.” 


* These boats were kept for the purpose of smuggling opium. What were fo- 
reigners to think of the reality of a law against opium which was thus openly 
broken by the governor of Canton ? 
> The governor employed his son to superintend his smuggling boats. 
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sented to him on his departure by the people ; testimonies which are highly 
valued. 

“It is deserving of remark, that the general prosperity and peace of 
China has been very much promoted by the diffusion of intelligence and 
education through the lower classes. Among the countless millions that 
constitute the empire, almost every man can read and write sufficiently for 
the ordinary purposes of life, and a respectable share of these acquirements 
goes low down in the scale of society. Of the sixteen discourses which 
are periodically read to the people, the eighth inculcates the necessity of a 
general acquaintance with the penal laws, which are printed purposely in 
acheap shape. They argue, that as men cannot properly be punished for 
what they do not know, so likewise they will be less liable to incur the 
penalty if they are made duly acquainted with the prohibition. 

“« The Chinese have lived so much in peace that they have acquired by 
habit and education a more than common horror of political disorder. 
* Better be a dog in peace, than a man in anarchy,’ is a common maxim. 
‘It is a general rule,’ they say, ‘that the worst of men are fondest of 
change and commotion, hoping that they may thereby benefit themselves ; 
but by adherence to a steady, quiet system, affairs proceed without confu- 
sion, and bad men have nothing to gain.’ They are, in short, a nation of 
incurable conservatives. At the same time that only check of Asiatic de- 
spotism—the endurance of the people—appears from their history to have 
exercised a salutary influence. The first Emperor of the Ming family ob- 
served, ‘the bowstring drawn violently will break ; the people pressed hard 
will rebel.’ Another sovereign observed to his heir, ‘ You see that the boat 
in which we sit is supported by the water, which, at the same time, is able 
if roused, to overwhelm it ; remember that the water represents the peo- 
ple, and the Emperor only the boat.’ Amidst all the internal revolutions of 
China, it is deserving of remark that no single instance has ever occurred of an 
attempt to change the form of that pure monarchy which is founded in, or de- 
rived from, patriarchal authority.* The only object has been, in most cases, 
the destruction of a tyrant ; or, when the country was divided into several 
states, the acquisition of universal power by the head of one of them. 

“* The Chinese show much respect to age ; but their regard for age, even, 
is secondary to their respect for learning. ‘ In learning,’ says their maxim, 
‘age and youth go for nothing ; the best informed takes the precedence.’ 
The chief source of rank and consideration in China is certainly cultivated 
talent. 

«‘ Wealth alone, though it has of course some necessary influence, is 
looked upon with less respect, comparatively, than perhaps in any other 
country; and this because all distinction and rank arise almost entirely 
from educated talent. The choice of official persons, who form the real 
aristocracy of the country, is guided, with a very few exceptions, by the 
possession of those qualities, and the country is therefore as ably ruled as 
it could be under the circumstances.—‘ Les lettrés,’ observed a correspond- 





* We have marked this by Italics, because it is important with reference to the 
future. 
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ent of ours from Pekin, ‘ainsi honorés par les Han, ont acquis un grand 
ascendant sur le peuple; la politique s’en est emparé dans toutes les 
dynasties, et c’est sans doute a cette réunion des esprits que la Chine doit 
son bonheur, sa paix, et sa prospérité.’—The official aristocracy, content 
with their solid rank and power, aim at no external display; on the con- 
trary, a certain affectation, on their part, of patriarchal simplicity operates as 
a sumptuary law, and gives a corresponding tone to the habits of the peo- 
ple. We are bound to admit that some evil results from this; superfluous 
wealth, in the hands of the vulgar possessors of it, is driven to find a vent 
occasionally in the gratifications of private sensuality. 

Independently altogether of political considerations—that 
is, of the policy or expediency of the measure, any civilized 
nation that should attempt, by conquest, to disturb this state 
of things would evidently incur a very awful moral responsi- 
bility. At the same time there are certain features in the 
Chinese system with regard to foreigners, some of which are 
slightly touched upon in one of the above extracts, that de- 
serve (indeed, the time seems now to have arrived when they 
imperatively demand) the most serious and grave considera- 
tion. 

** The fundamental maxim of Chinese intercourse with foreigners has 
been accurately translated by Pére Premare as follows, and it is quite suf- 
ficient to explain their conduct. ‘ Barbari haud secus ac pecora non 
eodem modo regendi sunt ut reguntur Sine. Si quis vellet eos magnis 
sapientiz legibus instruere, nihil aliud quam summam perturbationem in- 
duceret. Antiqui reges istud optimé callebant, et ideo barbaros non regendo 
regebant. Sic autem eos non regendo regere, preclara eos optimé regendi 
ars est.” That is, ‘The barbarians are like beasts, and not to be ruled on 
the same principles as citizens. Were any one to attempt controlling them 
by the great maxims of reason, it would tend to nothing but confusion. 
The ancient kings well understood this, and accordingly ruled barbarians by 
misrule. Therefore, to rule barbarians by misrule is the true and the best 
way of ruling them.’ It is on this principle that all the benefits of Chi- 
nese law are denied to strangers, and that, in the case of even accidental 
homicide, they are required to be delivered up, not for trial, but execution. 
The mischiefs of such a system are obvious, and it is in consequence of 
this that acts of atrocious violence, on the part of foreigners, committed by 
them under the plea of doing themselves right, have been attempted to be 
justified, though coming strictly under the definitions of piracy, murder, 
or arson, which, under a more vigorous government, would have rendered 
them the property of the public executioner*.” 


The conduct of the Chinese to Europeans is what might be 
expected from such premises. 





* Davis’s Chinese, vol. i. p. 66. 
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“The natural consequence is, that their conduct to Europeans is very 
different to their conduct among themselves. Except when under the in- 
fluence of either interest or of fear, they are often haughty and insolent to 
strangers, as well as fraudulent ; and such is the effect of opinion among 
them, that, even in cases where interest may persuade them to servility, 
this will not be exhibited in the presence of a countryman. A beggar has 
often been seen, who, though he would bend his knee very readily to Euro- 
pean passengers when unobserved, refrained altogether from it while Chi- 
nese were passing by. It was some time before the very coolies, the 
lowest class of servants, would condescend to carry a lantern before a 
European at night; and still longer before they could be induced, by any 
wages, to convey him in a sedan even at Macao, where it is permitted. Is 
it surprising, then, that they should reconcile it, without much difficulty, 
to their feelings to overreach and ill-use, occasionally, these creatures of 
an inferior rank, who, as their government phrases it, come to benefit by 
‘the transforming influence of Chinese civilization ;’ or, rather, is it not 
very surprising that so general a course of honesty and good faith, and so 
many instances of kindness and generosity even, should have been expe- 
rienced in their intercourse with us? 

“* A true calculation of their own interest makes most of the merchants of 
that place sufficiently scrupulous in their commercial engagements ; but on 
all other points ‘ the foreign devil,’ as they call him, is fair game. Many 
a Chinese of Canton, in his intercourse with a stranger, would seem oeca- 
sionally to have an abstract love of falsehood and trickery, independently 
of anything that he can gain by it ; and he will appear sometimes to volun- 
teer a lie, when it would be just the same to him to tell the truth. Mr. 
Barrow has attributed their national insincerity to a motive which no 
doubt operates with the higher classes, as much as an ignorant contempt, 
and a mischievous malignity, do with the rabble. ‘ As a direct refusal,’ he 
observes, ‘to any request would betray a want of good breeding, every pro- 
posal finds their immediate acquiescence : they promise without hesitation, 
but generally disappoint by the invention of some slight pretence or plau- 
sible objection : they have no proper sense of the obligations of truth.’ 
This renders all negociations with them on public matters almost entirely 
fruitless, as no reliance whatever can be placed on them for the fulfilment of 
engagements. They dispense with faith towards foreigners in a manner truly 
Machiavellian. 

“‘There is a positive law against the use of things not sanctioned by 
custom ; partly therefore from fear, partly from conceit, they are very little 
inclined to adopt foreign modes, or purchase foreign manufactures. Raw 
produce, or the materials of manufactures, find a better market among 
them ; but the most marketable commodity of all are dollars. Indispu- 
tably superior as Europe is in science, and in the productions of science, 
yet to a Chinese, who sees few things brought from thence that really 
suit his peculiar and conventional wants, or that are in conformity with 
the usages enjoined by the ritual,—and who, until lately, heard little of 
the different states into which Europe is divided, but the indistinct rumour 
of their endless wars and massacres on a large scale,—it is not surprising 
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if no very elevated picture presented itself, in comparison with his own im. 
mense and wealthy country, its hundreds of millions of industrious and 
intelligent people, and an uninterrupted peace of nearly 200 years, even if 
we go no farther than the Tartar invasion. 

“The Chinese frequently get the better of Europeans, in a discussion, 
by imperturbable coolness and gravity. It is part of their policy to gain the 
advantage by letting their opponent work himself into a passion, and place 
himself in the wrong ; hence the more than ordinary necessity of carefully 
preserving the temper with them. Gravity of demeanour is much affected, 
particularly by magistrates and persons of rank; it is styled choong, lite- 
rally heavy, or grave (which in its origin means the same), in contradi- 
stinction to king, light, or levity. 

“It is the discipline to which they are subject from earliest childhood, 
and the habit of controlling their ruder passions, that render crimes of vio- 
lence so unfrequent among them. Robbery is very seldom accompanied 
by murder. Under real or supposed injury, however, they are sometimes 
found to be very revengeful, and on such occasions not at all scrupulous as 
to how they accomplish their purpose. Women will sometimes hang or 
drown themselves, merely to bring those with whom they have quarreled 
into trouble. The people, quiet and submissive as they are, will, when 
once roused by intolerable oppression, rise en masse against a magistrate, 
and destroy him if they can. In such a case, should the obnoxious go- 
vernor escape the vengeance of the populace, he seldom meets with any 
mercy at Peking, where revolts prove serious occurrences to those under 
whom they take place*.” 


We add in corroboration of this an extract from the speech 
of Mr. William Jardine, at a public dinner given to him on 
the occasion of his departure for Europe, as we find it re- 
ported in the Canton Register of the 29th January, 1839 :— 


“‘T have been a long time in this country, and I have a few words to 
say in its favour; here we find our persons more efficiently protected by 
laws than in many other parts of the East or of the world; in China, a 
foreigner can go to sleep, with his windows open, without being in dread 
of either his life or property, which are well guarded by a most watchful 
and excellent police; but both are periled with little or no protection in 
many other states; business is conducted with unexampled facility, and 
in general with singular good faith; though there are, of course, occa- 
sional exceptions that but more strikingly bear out my assertion. Neither 
would I omit the general courtesy of the Chinese in all their intercourse 
and transactions with foreigners; these, and some other considerations, 
are the reasons that so many of us so oft re-visit this country, and stay in 
it so long.” 


The following translation of a Chinese document, which 
we extract from No. 21, Vol. xii. of the Canton Register 


* Davis’s Chinese, vol. i. p. 253, et seq. 
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(May 21st, 1839), gives a curious though somewhat ludi- 
crous view of a Chinese’s notion of the foreigners trading at 
Canton :— 


*« «There are three nations of the outside Foreigners, trading at Canton, 
who store up and sell opium; namely :—The English, otherwise called 
‘ The red-bristled.’ 

**« India is that dependency of the ‘red-bristled’ nation where opium 
is produced: the people (Parsees) are vulgarly called ‘ white-headed 
devils.’ 

*«* The American, otherwise called the ‘ Flower flag’ nation, buy their 
opium from India. 

««« Those nations trading at Canton which do not sell opium are the fol- 
lowing: France, Holland, and Spain. The above three nations now come 
and trade at Canton. 

** «Denmark, otherwise called—‘ The Great Yellow Flag ;’ Sweden, 
otherwise called—‘ The Little Yellow Flag.’ These two nations have 
not traded with China for a long time. 

««* Austria ; traded hither in the first year of Taoukwang.—Prussia ; traded 
hither in the eighth year of Taoukwang.—Hamburgh ; traded hither in the 
third year of Taoukwang. Alin (?) traded hither in the fourth year of 
Taoukwang. A report was made respec:ing this country (Alin?) which 
is on record, aud since then its merchants have not been allowed to fre- 
quent our market. 

*«* Russia; ships of this nation came to Canton in the 19th year, but 
were not allowed to trade.’ 

Then the name of one foreigner is quoted as not being a seller of opium, 
and with high praise in relation with other matters. We do not give 
this gentleman’s name, as he is well known to the foreign community as 
being a notorious opium dealer. 

‘The names of Foreigners who sell opium.’ These names we decline 
translating, as in so doing we shall not give any new information to our 
readers. 

«‘*The Foreign gentlemen who have studied the literature of Tang, and 
who understand the speech, and can write the characters of Tang, are 
three ; namely: Young Morrison. This man is very dangerous. He is 
secretary to Elliot. 

“ «Thom. This is a surpassing good and useful man, and all the Fo- 
reigners listen to his words. 

«« Fearon. This is a very good man, scarcely twenty years old. On ac- 
count of his youth this Foreigner is prevented from engaging in trade. 

««The Foreign store ships large and small, do not only belong to the 
‘red bristled,’ or English ; many of them are country ships from India ; 
the next in degree are the Americans. 

««* Some of them carry ports on two, some on three, decks. Generally 
speaking on each deck are seven or eight guns mounted on each side. 
The smaller vessels carrying ports on one deck, have their guns on their 
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upper, or only deck, and their number does not exceed five or six. The 
guns are generally of copper; the largest weighing from two to three 
thousand, the next in size between one and two thousand, and the smallest 
near a thousand catties. There are not any guns on the forecastle, but on 
the taffrail there are some copper swivels. 

“¢ All these ships, without distinction of nations, store up and sell 
opium ; when they have sold their opium they proceed to Whampoa, load 
with goods, and return home. 

««* Each of these ships carries three masts, and they all have flags. 
The English hoist a white banner, at the upper part of which thin red 
cross lines are drawn (St. George’s ensign). The country ships hoist the 
English flag. The ‘flower flag’ (nation) hoist a red flag, on which is 
drawn the Pih-mei-fa (the flower of the Prune: i.e. the Stars and stripes). 
When they are not under weigh they do not hoist their flags.’ ” 

We have made these extracts the more full, that we may not 
appear to present a one-sided view of the subject, and because 
we do not wish to draw a conclusion from the unfavourable, 
keeping out of view the favourable side of the Chinese cha- 
racter. But upon the whole the evidence on the subject 
would seem to warrant the conclusion that there would be 
no use whatever in sending any more embassies or concilia- 
tory missions to the Chinese court. Let us now look at what 
further light may have been thrown upon the question by the 
late events. 

The importation of opium into China was at one time per- 
mitted on payment of a duty. This permission, however, was 
discontinued in 1796, since which time the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Peking has steadily prohibited it. The effects of this 
prohibition have so far differed from those of similar pro- 
hibitions among the civilized nations of the globe, that not 
only have the Chinese people continued to indulge largely 
in the use of the article prohibited, but the prohibitory laws 
have never been observed by the functionaries of the Chinese 
Empire, who have taken their fees as regularly upon the arti- 
cle imported as if those fees had been to go into the Emperor’s 
coffers in the shape of legal duties. The Peking Government 
may appear indeed to have been desirous to discourage its 
importation ; but the Provincial Government long connived 
at it. Previously to 1837 fees to the inferior mandarins* at 
Lintin, who ought to have prevented its introduction, were 


Government were bribed to connive at the opium trade, but it would be difficult to 
prove it. 
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paid on every individual chest. A person was deputed by 
them to receive, on board the store-ships at Lintin, a state- 
ment of the number of chests delivered, and fees on them at 
a certain rate. These facts are admitted in the edict of the 
Imperial Commissioner, bearing date the 18th March last, in 
which that high functionary states, “that the prohibitions 
“ formerly enacted by the Celestial Court against opium were 
“ comparatively lax,” and that “ the foreigners are men from 
“ distant lands, and have not before been aware that the 
“ prohibition of opium is so severe.” 

The Celestial Court, in the various edicts which it has of 
late issued against the importation and use of opium, assigns 
two principal causes of its hostility to the drug ; Ist, its tend- 
ency to demoralize the people; 2nd, the drain of silver out 
of the country caused by its importation. We have been 
informed by gentlemen who have resided long in China, and 
possessed more than ordinary opportunities of information, 
that the second is the substantial reason which acts upon the 
Chinese Government. 

The “Statement of Trade in British vessels at Canton, 
from Ist July, 1837, to 30th June, 1838,” issued by order of 
the Committee of the “ General Chamber of Commerce” of 
Canton, furnishes us with the following results :— 


IMpPoRTS. Exports. 


Value in Spanish Value in Spanish 
Dollars. Dollars: 


Opium « « « 13,554,030 ae 9,317,992 
Other articles . 11,231,432 Other articles . 12,696,708 


24,785,462 22,014,700 
Balance 2,770,762 
24,785,462 


This balance of the trade is paid to us in silver, and hinc 
ille lachryme. It is smaller in the year given above than 
in some preceding years. 

About the commencement of the year 1839, the Celestial 
Court showed symptoms of more vigorously setting about 
the suppression of the opium trade. The following extract 
from the Peking Gazette of 21st January, 1839, indicates the 
Celestial intention of making root-and-branch work with it :-— 
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«* Peking Gazette.—Canton, 12th moon, 7thday. (21st January, 1839.) 

‘The following fire express has arrived from the military board. 

««* Taoukwang, 18th year, 11th moon, 15th day, (3lst Dec. 1838). 
The imperial edict has been received. I order Lin Tsihtseuen, the governor 
of Hookwang, immediately to proceed post-haste to Kwangtung, to investi- 
gate and direct the affairs of the sea-ports of that province. I invest him 
with the power and seals of an imperial envoy ; whoever is the admiral in 
the said province, he and his subordinates are to put themselves under his 
orders.— Respect this.’ 

«On the same day a despatch was received from the privy courcil, ad- 
dressed to Tung the governor, and E. the lieut.-governor (as follows). 

*« On the 18th day of the 11th moon, (3d Jan. 1839,) the imperial will 
was received. 

«« «JT, the Emperor, on account of the daily increase of that flowing filth, 
opium, and the great increase in the amount of sycee going abroad, have 
especially appointed Lin Tsihtseuen, the governor of Hookwang, to proceed 
post-haste to Canton, there to investigate and manage the affairs of the sea- 
ports, &c. 

««« The said governor, after he has received the orders, must scrub and 
wash away the filth, and really exerting himself, must examine and ma- 
nage according to the old regulations ; he must not indulge himself with 
hopes of shifting the affair from him; and still further, he must not think 
of sitting still and looking on (whilst Zin manages the business). 

«« «The practice must be stopped, that the affairs and mind of me, the Em- 
peror, may be assisted. The said governor holds the rule over the lands 
of the two Yue; the duties of his government are multifarious, and I ap- 
prehend he is not capable* of devoting his whole mind to the management 
of the opium question. I have, therefore, especially deputed Lin to Can- 
ton, for the sole management of this affair; that he may cut up the evil by 
the roots, and remove calamities from the people. 

“««The management of this affair is really the duty of the said governor, 
in which he should exert his utmost energy. Let he and Lin consult toge- 
ther and deliberate on the plan of operations, assembling all the superior 
officers, and then send up a duly prepared report. You, ministers, should 
understand my imperial will, and unite to exclude this great national evil. 
—Let these orders be generally made known.—Respect this.’”” 


We extract from a proclamation “to the foreigners of 
every country,” issued immediately after the receipt of the 
foregoing mandate, by “ Tang, governor of the two Kwang 
provinces, &c., and Ke, Fooyuen of Kwantung,” &c., the fol- 
lowing passage, as further showing the light in which the 
Celestial Court views all the other nations and governments 


of the earth :-— 





* It was not likely that he should be, seeing he was himself the greatest opium 
smuggler in Canton. See ante, p. 345. 
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*** But if from first to last ye obstinately adhere to your stupidity and 
awake not; if ye will still be guided by the principles of greediness and 
avarice, then it is ye who by your own act put yourselves beyond the pro- 
tection of the laws! We, the governor and Fooyuen, have no need to be 
thus worrying ourselves and spending our strength in vain, constantly 
adopting preventive measures against you, and apprehending our own peo- 
ple. Wehave only to memorialize the Emperor that he shut up the port, 
and stop the foreign trade for ever! After the port shall have been shut up, 
no matter whether ye may bring opium or not, the tea and rhubarb of the 
inner land will not be permitted to leave the country: and thus may we 
instantly hold the life of every foreigner at our command ! 

««* We find, moreover, that the respective kings of all these different coun- 
tries have been hitherto obedient and submissive; and further, that the 
laws which govern you foreigners are rigorous in the extreme. It is to be 
presumed that when your supplies of tea and rhubarb are cut off, an in- 
quiry will take place as to the way in which this has been brought about : 
and thus, oh! ye foreigners !—though ye may escape the net of our laws, 
yet ye may find it difficult to escape the net of your own!’” 


On the 10th of March, Lin, the imperial commissioner, 
arrived in Canton, accompanied by seven officers, among 
whom was a former judge of Canton, named Yaou. He 
visited the governor and Fooyuen, and then immediately 
sent for the Hong merchants, and desired them to produce 
Fung Ying and Chin Keuen, the first formerly an extensive 
opium-broker, the last a well-known China-street merchant, 
known latterly as a dealer in silk and drug. They both con- 
cealed themselves. On the 11th he was reported to have gone 
to the hoppo’s (chief commissioner or collector of customs) 
office, and examined the records; and afterwards to the 
Bogue in Macao. 

On the 18th of March, Lin issued a proclamation to fo- 
reigners, which, as being both important and curious, we give 
entire :— 

«« «Lin, a high officerof the Chinese empire, now specially appointed an 
imperial envoy, a president of the board of war, and viceroy of Hoo Kwang, 
hereby proclaims to the foreigners of every nation, that they may thorough- 
ly know and understand. 

««« Whereas ye, the said foreigners, coming to Canton to trade, have 
usually reaped immense profits ; therefore it is that your ships, which in 
former years amounted annually to no more than several tens, now exceed a 
hundred and several tens, which arrive here every year. Your import-goods, 
no matter what they be, with us find a consumption; and respecting the 
cargo which you may wish to purchase in return, there is nothing in which 
you may not adventure. I would like to ask you if in the wide earth un- 
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der heaven you can find such another profit-yielding market as this is? 
Our great Chinese Emperor views all mankind with equal benevolence, 
and therefore it is that he has thus graciously permitted you to trade, and 
become, as it were, steeped to the lips in gain. If this port of Canton, 
however, were to be shut against you, how could you scheme to reap 
profit more? Moreover, our tea and rhubarb are articles which ye fo- 
reigners from afar cannot preserve your lives without ; yet year by year we 
allow you to export both beyond seas, without the slightest feeling of 
grudge on our part : never was imperial goodness greater than this ! 

“« «Now, if ye foreigners had a proper sense of gratitude for this extraor- 
dinary goodness, ye would hold the laws in dread; and while ye sought 
to profit yourselves, ye would abstain from injuring other men. But how 
happens it on the contrary that ye take your uneatable opium and bring it 
to our central land, chousing people out of their substance, and involving 
their very lives in destruction? I find that by means of this noxious ar- 
ticle, you have been fraudulently imposing upon the Chinese people now 
upwards of several tens of years, during which time the unjust wealth ye 
have reaped exceeds all calculation: this is a circumstance sufficient to 
rouse the general indignation of mankind, and which the laws of heaven 
can with difficulty scarce pardon. 

««« Formerly the prohibitions of our empire might still be considered in- 
dulgent, and therefore it was that from all our ports the sycee leaked out 
as the opium rushed in: now, however, the great Emperor, on hearing 
of it, actually quivers with indignation, and before he will stay his hand 
the evil must be completely and entirely done away with. 

“* * Respecting our own subjects, he who opens an opium shop, or who 
sells opium, is immediately put to death ; and it is also in agitation whether 
or not to the mere smoker may not be accorded the extreme penalty of the 
law ; and ye foreigners who come to our central land to reside ought in 
reason to submit to our statutes, as do the natives of China themselves. 

“«* Now I, the said imperial envoy, reside in Fokien on the borders of the 
sea, and thoroughly understand ail the arts and ingenious devices of you 
foreigners in all their bearings; so it is I have to thank the great Emperor 
for thus specially appointing me as an officer, who has frequently distin- 
guished himself by meritorious actions, to be a special commissioner for re- 
ducing to order these distant districts, and for taking measures with irrespon- 
sible authority to prevent the further influx of opium. Were I to go back 
and sit in judgment on your reiterated crimes as relates to the selling of 
opium,—then indeed to spare you would be impossible ; but, remembering 
that ye are foreigners from afar, and that hitherto ye may not have known 
that our laws are so severe, I now clearly expound the statute to you, not 
bearing to slay you without previous instructive warning. 

** «IT find that ye have now anchored at Lintin and other places, many 
store-ships, in which are several tens of thousands of chests of opium. 
Your intention is to dispose of them clandestinely, but ye remember not 
how strict we are in making captures at this port ; how, then, will ye find 
people who will convey it for you any more ?—And seizures being made 
with equal severity throughout every province of the empire, what other 
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place have ye where ye dare to sell it off? This time opium is indeed pro- 
hibited and cannot circulate ; every man knows that it is a deadly poison : 
why then should ye heap it up in your foreign store-ships, and keep them 
there long anchored on the great sea; not only thereby wasting much 
money by their heavy expenses, but exposing them to the chance of storms, 
of fire, and other accidents which no man can foresee? 

“««T therefore uniting all these circumstances now issue this my edict, and 
when it reaches the said foreigners let them immediately and with due re- 
spect in conformity thereto, take all the opium in these said store-ships, 
and deliver it up to the officers of government ; and allow the hong mer- 
chants to examine clearly, which man by name gives up so many chests ; 
the total weight, so many catties and taels ; and let (the hong merchants) 
make out a distinct list to that effect, and hand it up to the officers to be 
checked ; that these officers may openly take possession of the whole, and 
have it burned and destroyed so as to cut off its power of doing mischief ; 
a single atom must not be hidden or concealed ; and at one and the same 
time let a duly prepared bond be drawn up, written in the Chinese and fo- 
reign character, stating clearly that the ships afterwards to arrive here shall 
never to all eternity dare to bring any opium: should any ship after this 
bring it, then her whole cargo on board is to be confiscated and her people 
put to death; and that they will willingly undergo it as the penalty of their 
crime: all this to be stated clearly in the said bond. 

««*T have heard it said, that in the ordinary transactions of life, ye, the 
said foreigners, attach a great deal of importance to the word “ good 
faith.” If, then, you will readily do as I am commanding you, i. e. take that 
opium which has already come, and deliver every atom of it up to the offi- 
cers of government, and in relation to that opium not yet arrived, prevent 
it from ever coming here, and this will show that you really can feel con- 
trition for your crime, and fear the laws of the land: this, then, may spare 
your previous iniquities being raked up and brought against you. I, the 
imperial commissioner, will then forthwith consult with the governor and 
fooyuen that we may conjointly memorialize the great Emperor, that he 
may grant you extraordinary indulgence, and that he not only forgive you 
your previous sins, but that he may also bestow upon you some proof of his 
favour, so as to testify his approbation of your contrition and repentance ; 
and after this your trade may go on the same as ever. Thus not losing by 
being good foreigners, and by means of an honourable traffic attaining to 
riches and honours, can anything be more respectable than this ?—But if, 
on the other hand, you obstinately adhere to your folly, and will not 
awake, if you think to borrow excuses to carry on your smuggling, or if 
you use the name of some sailor or other to bring it, and say that it does 
not concern you, or if you craftily say that you are going to take it to 
another country, or throw it into the sea, or if you wish to seize an oppor- 
tunity for going to another province to sell it, or if you hope to stifle in- 
quiry by giving up. to the mandarins one or two chests out of ten; then all 
such procedures show that you have in your hearts a desire to oppose the 
laws, and to remain firmly wedded to your wickedness, without prospect of 
change; then I say that altho’ it is the maxim of our Chinese empire to treat 
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with great kindness and tenderness the men from afar, yet can we not suffer 
them to treat us with scorn and contempt ; but shall immediately in con- 
formity with the new statute punish them with the utmost severity, as we 
do our own people. 

“** Upon this occasion I, the imperial commissioner, being at Peking, in 
my own person received the Emperor’s commands; the law when once 
uttered must be put in force! moreover, having brought with me these 
orders and this great irresponsible authority for prevention, they must be 
executed to the benefit of public business, and may not be compared with 
that careless examination and mode of acting that belong to ordinary 
matters. If the stream of opium cannot be cut off, I cannot return from 
this, I am sworn to have the same beginning and end (Anglice to stand or 
fall) by the opium question. There is no such thing as suspending my 
labors in the middle. Moreover, I find that the indignation of the people 
of the inner land is almost to a man roused against you ; and if ye fo- 
reigners will not reform and repent, if profit continues to be your sole ob- 
ject ; then it is not only with the majesty of our troops and the abundance 
of our forces by land and water that we may sweep you off, but we have 
merely to call upon the common people of the land to rise, and these would 
be more than sufficient utterly to annihilate you. Further, we should, as 
a temporary expedient, close the ships’ holds, and as a final one shut up 
the port ; and what difficulty would there be in cutting off your commerce 
for ever? Our Chinese empire covers many tens of thousands of miles in 
extent, every sort of produce is there heaped up and running over, we 
have no occasion to borrow anything from you foreigners ; but I fear that 
were we to stop the intercourse, the plans for doing business (and obtain- 
ing profit) of every one of your countries would at that moment come to an 
end! Ye foreign traders, who have come from distant countries, how 
is it that you have not yet found out the difference between the pains of 
toil and the sweets of ease? the great distance betwixt the power of the 
few and the power of the many? 

«‘* In reference to these vagabond foreigners who reside in the foreign 
hongs and are in the habit of selling opium, I already know their names 
full well ; and those good foreigners who do not deal in opium, | am no less 
acquainted with them also. Those who can point out the vagabond fo- 
reigners and compel them to deliver up their opium, those who first step 
forward and give the bond before spoken of, these are the good foreigners, 
and I, the imperial envoy, will speedily bestow upon them some distin- 
guishing mark of my approbation. Woe and happiness, disgrace or ho- 
nour are in your hands! It is ye yourselves who select for yourselves. 

«*T have now ordered the hong merchants to go to your factories, and 
explain the matter to you ; and I have limited three days within which they 
must let me have a reply, and at the same time produce the duly-pre- 
pared bond afore-mentioned. 

“«« Wait till I have consulted the viceroy and fooyuen, when we shall 
clearly proclaim the time within which the opium must be delivered up. 

“** Do not indulge in idle delay and expectation, which will only lead to a 
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vain repentance. A special edict.—Taoukwang, 19th year, 2nd moon, 4th 
day.—18th March, 1839.’ ”’ 


At the same time Lin issued an edict to the hong mer- 
chants, in which, amid a long catalogue of the offences of the 
said merchants, he dwells much upon the exportation of 
silver :— 


“*Did the foreigners,’ he says, ‘really barter goods for goods, what 
silver would there be for them to carry away? But more than this, the 
hong merchants once represented that each year, in addition to the inter- 
change of commodities by barter, the foreigners require always to bring 
into the inner land foreign money to the amount of four or five millions of 
dollars. Were this really the case, how comes it that of late years the 
foreign ships have brought into the port no new foreign money, and that 
the foreign silver existing in the country has daily been diminishing in 
quantity? And how happens it, that among the hong merchants there 
have been bankrupts whose debts to foreigners have exceeded a million of 
money? It is clear that these four words ‘ goods bartered for goods,’ are 
totally and altogether false.’ ”” 


The edict concludes in the following threatening terms :— 


««*These commands are now given to the hong merchants, that they 
may convey them to the foreign factories, and plainly make them known. 
It is imperative on them to act with energy and loftiness of tone, and 
to unite in enjoining these commands. Three days are prescribed, within 
which they must obtain the required bonds, and report in reply hereto. 
If it be found that this matter cannot at once be arranged by them, it will 
be apparent, without inquiry, that they are constantly acting in concert 
with depraved foreigners, and that their minds have a perverted inclina- 
tion. And I, the high Commissioner, will forthwith solicit the royal death- 
warrant, and select for execution one or two of the most unworthy of their 
number, confiscating their property to government, and thus will I showa 
lucid warning. Say not that you did not receive early notice. A special 
edict. Taoukwang, 19th year, 2nd month, 4th day, (17th March, 1839). 
(True translation), 

‘J. Ropert Morrison, 


‘ Chinese Secretary and Interpreter to the Superintendents 
of British trade in China.’ ” 


On Monday the 18th of March, late at night, Mr. Thom 
was requested by Howqua to go to his hong and translate 
the above proclamation*. This service was performed so 


* We can vouch for the general accuracy of the statement of the facts of the case 
here given, on the best authority, that of an eye witness of the highest respectabi- 
lity. : 
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speedily that a translation was read to the foreigners on 
Tuesday morning. On Tuesday the 19th an edict was issued 
by the Hoppo to the hong merchants, ordering them to 
communicate to the foreigners, that “pending the stay of 
“ the Commissioner in Canton, and while the consequences 
“ of his investigations, both to foreigners and natives, were 
* yet uncertain, all foreign residents were forbidden to go 
* down to Macao.” On the evening of Tuesday the hong 
merchants requested the attendance of the British and Ame- 
rican merchants. In compliance with this requisition about 
six or eight foreign merchants proceeded to the Consoo- 
House, where they were informed by the hong merchants 
that if the imperial commissioner’s edict was not literally 
complied with on the following day, two of their number 
would lose their heads. On Thursday the 21st, a general 
meeting of the members of the General Chamber of Com- 
merce was called together by public circular. At ten o’clock 
a very full meeting assembled, and proceeded to take into 
consideration the proclamation addressed to the foreigners of 
all nations by his excellency the imperial commissioner, Lin. 
The result of the meeting was the adoption of a letter to the 
hong merchants, to be conveyed to them by a deputation of 
members of the Chamber. About ten p.m., on the evening 
of the same day, the whole body of the hong merchants at- 
tended at the Chamber, and an extraordinary meeting of such 
of the principal foreigners as could be found on a hasty sum- 
mons, was convened to receive them. The hong merchants 
stated that they had just come from Commissioner Lin, who 
had threatened to put two of them to death if they did not 
procure the surrender of opium, say 1000 chests, by the 
next morning. The foreigners were taken by surprise with 
this appeal, and induced from compassion to subscribe 1000 
chests. The next morning however they perceived the ab- 
surdity of the merchants’ tale ; for it was very unlikely, to say 
the least of it, that the commissioner, who had only a few days 
before asserted that he knew there were several thousands 
of chests at Lintin, of which he must have all, should now be 
content with 1000 chests; and the whole affair was quashed. 
This tended much, however, to distract the foreigners, many of 
whom believed that the commissioner’s proceedings tended to 
2B2 
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the old story of procuring a heavy squeeze, and would there 
end *, 

On Friday Mr. Dent had been pressed by the hong mer- 
chants to go inside the city on the following day in obedience 
to the wishes of the imperial commissioner ; but when former 
acts of treachery on the part of the Chinese government were 
brought to Mr. Dent’s recollection, he declined entering the 
city, except under a safe conduct granted by the commissioner 
himself, the only irresponsible officer then at Canton. 

On Saturday morning nearly the whole foreign com- 
munity were in Mr. Dent’s house, when two mandarins 
went there to induce him to go, and the foreigners were 
unanimous against his going. When this was stated to the 
mandarins, they asked if any one would go to tell this to the 
Kwang-chow foo, their superior officer at the Consoo-Hall, 
for they dare not. Mr. Inglis (the second partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Dent and Co.) offered to go, and some others 
accompanied him. The Quong officer seemed on hearing it 
to be in a similar dilemma, and he asked Mr. Inglis if he 
would go into the city to tell this to the Commissioner, to 
which Mr. Inglis at once assented, and went forthwith, ac- 
companied by Messrs. Gray, Thom, Fearon, and Slade. They 
did not see the Commissioner, but the four Sze officers. They 
first examined Mr. Thom, who speaks Chinese, by himself; 
then Mr. Inglis through a Chinese interpreter, the other 
gentlemen not being present. The reasons Mr. Inglis gave for 
Mr. Dent’s not appearing were ;—That the other foreigners 
considered Mr. Dent to be selected by the Commissioner as 
a representative of them all, to deliver up opium; but as they 
were not prepared to do that, they would not let him go; 





* In illustration of this we subjoin here the following passage from Capt. Elliot’s 
correspondence with Lord Palmerston. “ It was remembered that the late fre- 
quent changes of policy of the government in relation to this trade, left it a matter 
of perfect doubt to the very day before the Commissioner’s first edicts appeared, 
whether the avowed purposes were to be depended upon or not, or whether the 
object was merely the extensive check of the trade by subjecting it to heightened 
temporary inconvenience, and exacting some considerable fees for the price of its 
future relaxation. 

“‘ Upto avery late date, my Lord, no portion of the trade to China has so regularly 
paid its fees to the officers of this and the neighbouring provinces, high and low, as 
that of opium; and, under all the circumstances of the case, I am warranted in de- 
scribing the late measures to be those of public robbery, and of wanton violence on 
the Queen’s officers and subjects, and all the foreign community in China.” 
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that the surrender of the opium was a very important ques- 
tion to them, and they wished more time to consider of it ; 
that it was not their own, byt belonged to people in other 
countries, to whom they would be responsible for it by their 
own laws, if they gave it up without an equivalent ; that he 
was going to England immediately and should be liable for it 
there ; that Mr. Dent had no more objection, personally, to go 
into the city than himself, but that he was prevented by the 
other foreigners, being considered as their representative ; 
whereas he (Mr. Inglis) acted for himself, without consulting 
others: to all which, repeated over and over, the criminal 
judge answered as often, that he knew nothing about their 
laws ; that the Commissioner was a very high officer who had 
issued his command for Mr. Dent to appear before him, and 
Dent must obey, and that he must tell him so. Mr. Inglis 
previously told all this to the Kwang-chow-foo through 
Mr. Thom, who also went over the whole ground again to the 
Wei-yune, an immediate personal attendant on the Commis- 
sioner, after their appearance before the Sze officer. 

Their chief object was to get the difficulty of their position 
made known to the Commissioner through his officer, and to 
gain time; but Mr. Inglis’s particular view in going to the 
Qwang-chow-foo, in the first instance, was to avoid if possible 
exasperating him and the other inferior mandarins, which 
Mr. Dent’s refusal to go and to accept their pledge for his 
safety, in compliance with the general opinion, was likely 
to do. When Captain Elliot came to Canton, he blamed 
Mr. Inglis for going*; but on Mr. Inglis’s giving the above 
reason, he admitted that Howqua had told him, that had he 
not gone into the city, the Kwang-chow-foo would have been 
deprived of his button that night. When they returned 
home from the city, they found the hong merchants already at 
Mr. Dent’s house, to tell Mr. Dent that he must still go into 
the city at 10 o’clock the following morning. It had never 
occurred to any of them till then, that the next day was their 
sabbath. Upon mentioning this to the merchants they 
seemed equally well pleased at the prospect of obtaining a 


* Captain Bullock in his pamphlet blames the British merchants for not doing 
this very thing which Mr, Inglis did. Because Mr. Dent declined to go, he assumes 
that no one went. 
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day’s grace, and told Mr. Dent to write so to the viceroy. 
This the interpreter did immediately, and an answer was as 
quickly returned, to the effect, that Dent must go into the 
city at 10 o’clock on Monday morning, and the officer would 
come to take him. On Sunday afternoon Captain Elliot ar- 
rived in Canton, and took the whole responsibility on himself, 
which we have been assured, was felt as a great relief by every 
Englishman, if not by every foreigner in Canton. 

Early in the morning of Sunday copies of the following 
circular reached Canton :— 


“ Circular to Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

“« The Chief Superintendent of the trade of British subjects in China, 
having received information that Her Majesty’s subjects are detained against 
their will in Canton, and having other urgent reasons for the withdrawal 
of all confidence in the just and moderate dispositions of the Provincial 
Government, has now to require that all the ships of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects at the outer anchorages should proceed forthwith to Hong Kong, and 
hoisting their national colours be prepared to resist every act of aggression 
upon the part of the Chinese Government. 

«* In the absence of Captain Blake, of Her Majesty’s sloop Larne, Cap- 
tain Parry, of the Hercules, will make the necessary dispositions for putting 
the ships in a posture of defence, and, in the absence of Captain Parry, 
that duty will devolve on Captain Wallace of the Mermaid. 

“And the Chief Superintendent, in Her Majesty’s name, requires all 
British subjects to whom these presents may come, to respect the author- 
ity of the persons herein charged with the duty of providing for the pro- 
tection of British life and property. 

“* Given under my hand and seal of office, at Macao, this twenty- 
second day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine. 
“* [Signed] Cuar.es Ettiot, 


“* Chief Superintendent of the Trade of British Subjects in China.’’ 


Between six and seven o’clock, p.m., Captain Elliot landed 
at the steps of the British consulate from a boat belonging 
to Her Majesty’s sloop Larne. Captain Elliot, after giving 
orders to hoist the British flag, gave verbal notice of an im- 
mediate public meeting of all foreigners, and then proceeded, 
attended by most of his countrymen and others, and a crowd 
of Chinese, to Mr. Dent’s factory in the Powshong hong, 
whence in a few minutes he returned, accompanied by Mr. 
Dent, to the British consulate: he immediately held the 
meeting he had summoned, and read the following notice :— 
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** Public Notice to British Subjects. 
“LS. ** Macao, 23rd March, 1839. 

“The considerations that have moved the undersigned to give public 
notice to all Her Majesty’s subjects that he is without confidence in the 
justice and moderation of the provincial government are :— 

‘The dangerous, unprecedented, and unexplained circumstance of a 
public execution before the factories at Canton, to the imminent hazard of 
life and property, and total disregard of the honour and dignity of his own 
and the other western governments, whose flags were recently flying in 
that square; the unusual assemblage of troops, vessels of war, fire-ships, 
and other menacing preparations; the communication, by the command 
of the Provincial Government, that in the present posture of affairs the fo- 
reigners were no longer to seek for passports to leave Canton (according 
to the genius of our own countries, and the principles of reason, if not an 
act of declared war, at least its immediate and inevitable preliminary) ; and 
lastly, the threatening language of the high commissioner and provincial 
authorities, of the most general application and dark and violent character. 

“ Holding it, therefore, impossible to maintain continued peaceful inter- 
course with safety, honour, or advantage, till definite and satisfactory ex- 
planations have passed in all these particulars, both as respects the past 
and the future, the undersigned has now to give further notice that he shall 
forthwith demand passports for all such of Her Majesty’s subjects as may 
think fit to proceed outside, within the space of ten days from the date 
that his application reaches the government; such date hereafter to be 
made known. 

** And he has to counsel and enjoin all Her Majesty’s subjects in urgent 
terms to make immediate preparations for moving their property on board 
the ships ‘ Reliance,’ ‘ Orwell,’ and ‘ George the Fourth,’ or other British 
vessels at Whampoa, to be conveyed to Macao; forwarding him, without 
delay, a sealed declaration and list of all actual claims against Chinese 
subjects, together with an estimate of all loss or damage to be suffered by 
reason of these proceedings of the Chinese Government. 

“‘ And he has further to give notice, that the Portuguese government of 
this settlement has already pledged itself to afford Her Majesty’s subjects 
resident here, every protection in its power so long as they shall be pur- 
suing no course of traffic within the limits of the settlement at variance 
with the laws of this empire. And he has most especially to warn Her 
Majesty’s subjects that such strong measures as it may be necessary to 
adopt on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, without further notice 
than the present, cannot be prejudiced by their continued residence in Can- 
ton (beyond the period now fixed), upon their own responsibility, or with- 
out further guarantees from the undersigned. 

“* And he has further to give notice, that if the passports shall be refused 
for more than three days, from the date that his application shall reach the 
provincial government, he will be driven to the conclusion that it is their 
purpose to detain all Her Majesty’s subjects as hostages, and to endeavour 
to intimidate them into unsuitable concessions anc terms, by the restraint 
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of their persons, or by violence upon their lives or property, or by the 
death of native merchants in immediate connexion with them, both by ties 
of friendship and of interest, or by the like treatment of their native 
servants. 

«« The undersigned, in conclusion, most respectfully submits these ob- 
servations to the attention of all the foreigners in China, and the respective 
governments closely united by a community of feeling and interests, not 
only in their own quarters of the globe, but most especially in this pecu- 
liar country : he feels that he is performing an act of duty in offering them 
every humble assistance in his power on this and all similar occasions, 
when they may be of opinion, that he can be useful to them. 

“¢ Given under my hand and seal of office at Macao, this twenty- 
third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine. 
“ [Signed] Cuar.es Ettior, 
“¢ Chief Superintendent of the Trade of British Subjects in China.” 


On Sunday evening, about nine o’clock, the native servants 
were directed to leave the foreign factories, and the natives 
were forbidden to sell them food of any kind. The coolies of 
the different hongs, armed with shields, spears, swords, and 
staves, as well as a detachment of troops, occupied the square, 
and guarded the doors of the British consulate, more particu- 
larly to prevent the escape of Mr. Dent. The river near the 
factories was cleared of all the boats usually there, and instead 
of them, three rows of boats filled with police and soldiers were 
there stationed, rendering escape altogether impossible. The 
streets leading into the square from the town were blocked 
up, and no native was allowed to remain or to go into any of 
the foreign factories. In the course of Monday night a boat 
belonging to the George IV., which had been hauled up high 
and dry in front of the Creek hong, was taken possession of 
by the Chinese, and on Tuesday night, between nine and ten 
o’clock, several of the sailing and rowing boats belonging to 
the foreigners, were, by the hong merchants’ orders, hauled 
into the middle of the square, and turned bottom up. On 
Tuesday the following proclamation was issued by High Com- 
missioner Lin, calling upon foreigners speedily to deliver up 
their opium under four heads. He puts one or two of the 
points with some ingenuity. But it is upon the Rhadaman- 
thine principle (castigatque auditque, first he punisheth and 
then he heareth), for he had first used the most irresistible 
argument of all, viz. the imprisonment of those with whom 
he argued. And this argumentum ad hominem, or perhaps 
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rather argumentum baculinum, renders all the others not 
worth considering. 


“ First.—Ye ought to make haste and deliver it up, by virtue of that 
reason which heaven hath implanted in all of us. 

“I find that during the last several tens of years, the money out of 
which you have duped our people by means of your destructive drug, 
amounts I know not to how many tens of thousands of myriads! thus, 
while you have been scheming after private advantage with minds solely 
bent on profit, our people have been wasting their substance and losing 
their lives, and if the reason of heaven be just, think you that there will be 
no retribution? If, however, ye will now repent and deliver up your opium, 
by a well-timed repentance, ye may yet avert judgment and calamities ; if 
not, then your wickedness being greater, the consequences of that wicked- 
ness will fall more fearfully upon you! Ye are distant from your homes 
many tens of thousands of miles ; your ships, in coming and going, cross a 
vast and trackless ocean ; in it ye are exposed to the visitations of thunder 
and lightning and raging storms, to the dangers of being swallowed up by 
every species of monster of the deep; and amid such perils fear ye not the 
retributive vengeance of heaven? Now my great emperor, being actuated 
by the exalted virtue of heaven itself, wishes to cut off this deluge of opium, 
which is the plainest proof that such is the intention of high heaven! It 
is then a traffic on which heaven looks with disgust, and who is he that 
may oppose its will? Thus, in the instance of the English Taepan Roberts 
who violated our laws :—he endeavoured to get possession of Macao by 
force, and at Macao he died! Again, in the 14th year of Taoukwang (1834) 
Lord Napier bolted through the Bocca Tigris, but being overwhelmed with 
grief and fear he almost immediately died ; and Morrison, who had been 
darkly deceiving him, died that very year also! Besides these, every one 
of those who have not observed our laws, have either on their return to 
their country been overtaken by the judgment of heaven, or silently cut off 
ere they could return thither! These are facts recorded in the newspapers 
of all countries! Thus then it is manifest that the heavenly dynasty may 
not be opposed! and still, oh ye foreigners! do you refuse to fear and 
tremble thereat ? 

“* Secondly.—You ought to make immediate delivery of this opium, in 
order to compliance with the laws of the land. 

«* T have heard it said, that the laws of your own countries prohibit the 
smoking of opium, and that he who uses it, is adjudged to death! thus 
plainly showing that ye yourselves know it to be an article destructive to 
human life. If, then, your laws forbid it to be consumed by yourselves, 
and yet permit it to be sold that it may be consumed by others this is not 
in conformity with the principle of doing unto others what you would that 
they should do unto you :—if on the other hand, your laws prohibit its be- 
ing sold, and ye yet continue to sell it by stealth, then are ye sporting with 
the laws of your own countries! and, moreover, the laws of our Chinese 
empire look upon the seller as guilty of a crime of a deeper dye, than the 
mere smoker of opium. Now you foreigners, although ye were born in 
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an outer country, yet for your properties and maintenance do ye depend 
entirely upon our Chinese empire ; moreover, in our central land ye pass 
the greater part of your lives, and the lesser portion of your lives is passed 
at home; the food that ye eat every day, not less than the vast fortunes ye 
amass, proceed from nought but the goodness of our Emperor, which is 
showered upon you in far greater profusion than upon our own people: 
and how is it, then, that ye alone know not to tremble and obey before the 
sacred majesty of our laws? In former times, although opium was pro- 
hibited, yet the penalty attached thereto did not amount to a very severe 
punishment ; this arose from the extreme mildness of our government ; and 
therefore it was that your clandestine dealings in the drug were not scru- 
tinized with any extraordinary rigor. Now, however, our great emperor 
looks upon the opium trade with the most intense loathing, and burns to 
have it cut off for ever ; so that henceforward not only is he who sells it 
adjudged to death, but he who does no more than smoke it, must also un- 
dergo the same penalty of the law! Now try and reflect for one moment :— 
If ye did not bring this opium to China, how should the people of our inner 
land be able either to sell it or to smoke it? the lives of our own people 
which are forfeited to the laws are taken from them by your unrighteous 
procedure: then what reason is there that the lives of our own people 
should be thus sacrificed, and that ye alone should escape the awful penalty ? 
Now I, the High Commissioner, looking up to the great Emperor, and 
feeling in my own person his sacred desire to love and cherish the men from 
afar, do mercifully spare your lives.—I wish nothing more than that ye de- 
liver up all the opium you have got, and that you forthwith write out a 
duly prepared bond to the effect that you will henceforth never more bring 
opium to China, and should you bring it, agreeing that the cargo be con- 
fiscated, and the people who bring it put to death. This is pardoning what 
is past, and taking preventive measures against the future: why any longer 
cherish a foolish indiscriminate generosity ? Moreover, without discussing 
about the opium which ye have sold in bygone years, and adding up its 
immense amount, let us only speak about that quantity which during the 
last year ye have clandestinely sold, which I presume was no small matter, 
hardly equal to the quantity which ye have now stored up in your receiving 
ships, and which I desire may be entirely surrendered to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all: where is there the slightest chance or prospect that after 
this you will be permitted to dupe our deluded people out of their money, 
or inveigle them to do an act in which destruction overtakes them? I have 
with deep respect examined the statutes of this the Ta tsing [i. e. Tartar- 
Chinese] dynasty, and upon these statutes I find it recorded, ‘ if a Chinese 
or a foreigner break the laws they shall be judged and condemned by the 
same statute,’ and words to that effect. Now upon former occasions 
we have condemned foreigners to death, as in the case of having killed our 
people, they require to give life for life, &c., &c., of which we have instances 
recorded. Now think for a little: depriving an individual of his life is a 
crime committed in a moment, and still the perpetrator of it must forfeit 
his own life in return. But he who sells opium, has laid a plot to swindle 
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a man out of his money, as well as to deprive him of his life; and how 
can one say that it is only a single individual, or a single family, that the 
opium seller thus dupes and entangles in destruction? and for a crime of this 
magnitude ought one to die or not to die? and still will ye refuse to deliver 
up your opium, which is the way to preserve your lives? Oh ye foreigners! 
do ye deeply deeply ponder upon this! 

“* Thirdly.—You ought to make immediate delivery of this opium, by 
reason of your feelings as men. 

** Ye come to this market of Canton to trade, and ye profit thereby full 
threefold. Every article of commerce that ye bring with you, no matter 
whether it be coarse or fine, in whole pieces or in small, there is not one 
iota of it that is not sold off and consumed; and of the produce of our 
country, whether it be for feeding you, for clothing you, for any kind of 
use, or for mere sale, there is not a description that we do not permit you 
to take away with you, so that not only do you reap the profit of the inner 
land by the goods which you bring, but moreover by means of the produce 
of our central land do you gather gold from every country to which you 
transport it. Supposing that you cut off and cast away your traffic in the 
single article of opium, then the other business which you do will be much 
increased; you will thereon reap your threefold profit comfortably, and 
you may, as previously, go on acquiring wealth in abundance : thus, neither 
violating the laws, nor laying up store for after misery, what happiness, 
what delight will be yours! But if on the other hand ye will persist in 
carrying on the opium traffic, then such a course of conduct must infallibly 
lead to the cutting off of your general trade. I would like to ask of you if 
under the whole heavens ye have such an excellent market as this is? Then 
without discussing about tea and rhubarb, things which you could not 
exist without, and every kind and description of silk, a thing which you 
could not carry on your manufactures without, there are under the head of 
eatable articles, white sugar, sugar candy, cassia, cassia buds, &c., &c., 
and under the head of articles for use, vermillion, gamboge, alum, cam- 
phor, &c. :—how can your countries do without these? and yet our central 
land is heaped up and overflowing with every kind of commodity, and has 
not the slightest occasion for any of your importations from abroad! If on 
account of opium the port be closed against you, and it is no longer in your 
power to trade more, will it not be yourselves, who have brought it upon 
yourselves? Nay, further, as regards the article of opium, there is now no 
man who dares to buy it, and yet ye store it up in your receiving ships, 
where you have so much to pay per month for rent; day and night ye 
must have labouring men to watch and guard! and why all this useless 
and enormous expense? A single tyfoon, or one blaze of fire, and they 
are forthwith overwhelmed by the billows, or they sink amid the consu- 
ming element! these are all things very likely to happen! What better 
plan, then, than at once to deliver up your opium, and to reap enjoyments 
and rewards by so doing ? 

“« Fourthly.—You ought to make a speedy delivery of your opium, by 
reason of the necessity of the case. 
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‘* Ye foreigners from afar, in coming hither to trade, have passed over 
an unbounded ocean, your prospects for doing business depend entirely on 
your living on terms of harmony with your fellow men, and keeping your 
own station in peace and quietness. Thus may you reap solid advantage 
and avoid misfortune! But if you will persist in selling your opium, and 
will go on involving the lives of our foolish people in your toils, there is 
not a good or upright man whose head and heart won’t burn with indigna- 
tion at your conduct; they must look upon the lives of those who have 
suffered for smoking and selling the drug as sacrificed by you; the simple 
country folks and the common people must feel anything but well pleased, 
and the wrath of a whole country is not a thing easily restrained :—these 
are circumstances about which ye cannot but feel anxious! The men who go 
abroad, are said to adhere bigotedly to a sense of honour. Now our man- 
darins are every one of them appealing to your sense of honour, and on the 
contrary we find (to our amazement) that ye have not the slightest particle 
of honour about you! are you quite tranquil and composed at this? and 
will ye yet acknowledge the necessity of the case or not? moreover, view- 
ing it as an article which ought never to be sold at all, and more especially 
considering that it is not permitted to be sold at this present moment, what 
difficulty should you make about the matter? Why feel the smallest re- 
gret to part with it? Still further, as ye do not consume it in your own 
country, why bootlessly take it back? If you do not now deliver it up to the 
mandarins, pray what will be the use of keeping it on hand? After having 
once made the delivery thereof, your trade will go on flourishing more 
abundantly than ever! polite tokens of our regard will be heaped on you 
to overflowing, and oh! ye foreigners! will not this be happiness indeed ? 
I, the high commissioner, as well as the governor and lieutenant-governor— 
cannot bear the idea of being unnecessarily harsh and severe ; therefore it 
is, that though I thus weary my mouth, as it were, entreating and exhort- 
ing you, yet do I not shrink from the task! Happiness and misery, glory 
and disgrace, are in your own hands! say not that I did not give you early 
warning thereof! A special proclamation, to be stuck up before the 
foreign factories. 

** Taoukwang, 19th year, 2nd moon, 12th day. 
« Canton, 26th March, 1839.” 


The above allusion to the deaths of Roberts, etc. calls for 
some remarks. Similar allusions have been several times before 
made to supra-cargoes of the East India Company’s Factory, 
as well as to Lord Napier and others. In all our squabbles 
with the Chinese for several years past, they have succeeded 
in creating or fomenting a dissension between the British 
authorities and some portion of the foreign community. This 
done, the Chinese proceed to coax the seceders, and to lay the 
whole blame of the rupture and its continuance upon the British 
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authority, who is thus harassed in every possible way by both 
parties. In nearly all these cases the British Government and 
public, on first hearing of them, have immediately sided with the 
Chinese, and publicly repudiated their own representatives, so 
that the latter now count upon it as almost a certainty. 
These disgusts have usually succeeded in either killing the 
British authority, as was the case with Lord Napier; or in 
driving him home, as has happened with several. Upon this 
consummation the Chinese canonize the unfortunate author- 
ity as a martyr to his own conscience, the reproaches of his 
own countrymen, and the wrath of the protecting deities of 
the empire, and bring forth the precedent on the next rupture, 
as a warning to the foreigner who dares to oppose their mea- 
sures. This game was playing with Captain Elliot at the 
date of the last accounts from China: it had succeeded so 
far, apparently, as the rupture between him and some of the 
private traders. 

Neither the English nor the Chinese governments are 
supposed to have ever hitherto given their respective repre- 
sentatives at Canton precise and definite instructions, but to 
have left both to manage on their own responsibility. Both 
governments have been ready to disown their agent’s acts 
when they were unfortunate, but with this difference: the 
English have generally hastened to repudiate their author- 
ity as soon as they heard of the trouble; whereas the 
more wary Chinese reserved their public censure till it was 
necessary to appease their adversary ; but have always been 
ready enough to join in the humane act of hunting down the 
British authority. 

Early on Wednesday morning Captain Elliot issued the 
following important public notice :— 

‘* Public Notice to British Subjects. 

« T, Charles Elliot, Chief Superintendent of the trade of British subjects 
in China, presently forcibly detained by the Provincial Government, toge- 
ther with all the merchants of my own and the other foreign nations set- 
tled here, without supplies of food, deprived of our servants, and cut off 
from all intercourse with our respective countries (notwithstanding my own 
official demand to be set at liberty so that I might act without restraint), 
have now received the commands of the high Commissioner issued directly 
to me under the seals of the honourable officer to deliver over into his 
hands all the opium held by the people of my country. 
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«* Now I, the said Chief Superintendent, thus constrained by paramount 
motives affecting the safety of the lives and liberty of all the foreigners here 
present in Canton, and by other very weighty causes, do hereby in the 
name and on the behalf of Her Britannic Majesty’s government enjoin 
and require all Her Majesty’s subjects now present in Canton forthwith 
to make a surrender to me, for the service of her said Majesty’s govern- 
ment, to be delivered to the government of China, of all the opium 
under their respective control, and to hold the British ships and vessels 
engaged in the trade of opium subject to my immediate direction, and to 
forward to me without delay a sealed list of ali the British-owned opium 
in their respective possession. And I, the Chief Superintendent, do now, 
in the most full and unreserved manner, hold myself responsible for, and 
on the behalf of Her Britannic Majesty’s government, to all and each of 
Her Majesty’s subjects surrendering the said British-owned opium into 
my hands, to be delivered over to the Chinese government. And I, the 
said Chief Superintendent, do further specially caution all Her Majesty’s 
subjects here present in Canton, owners of or charged with the management 
of opium the property of British subjects, that failing the surrender of the 
said opium into my hands, at or before six o’clock this day, I, the said 
Chief Superintendent, hereby declare Her Majesty’s government wholly 
free of all manner of responsibility or liability in respect of the said British- 
owned opium. 

“« And it is specially to be understood that proof of British property 
and value of all British opium surrendered to me agreeably to this notice, 
shall be determined upon principles and in a manner hereafter to be de- 
fined by Her Majesty’s government. 

** Given under my hand and seal of office, at Canton in China, 
this twenty-seventh day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-nine, at six of the clock in the morning. 

“«« [Signed] Cuar es Ex.ior, 


“« Chief Superintendent of the Trade of British Subjects in China. 


“ True Copy. L.S. 
* EpwarpD ELMSLIE, 


** Secretary and Treasurer to the Superintendents.” 


On the 28th Captain Elliot issued the following notice :— 


«I, Charles Elliot, Chief Superintendent of the Trade of British Subjects 
in China, do require any British subject or subjects, in the name of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, who may have opium within his or their 
factory, to acknowledge the same to me, in person, within the space of 


two hours from this date. 
“Cuar.gs Exxiot, Chief Superintendent. 


« Canton, 6 p.m., 28th March, 1839.” 
It is believed that every British subject complied with this 


requisition. Merchants of other nations also made over to 
the British Superintendent whatever opium they held on ac- 
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count of British subjects. The quantity thus offered up 
amounted to 20,283 chests. The surrender was completed 
on the 21st of May. Upon the delivery of the whole of the 
above-mentioned quantity (and not till then) the foreigners 
were restored to their liberty. On Friday the 24th of May, 
in conformity with a public notice issued by him to that 
effect, Captain Elliot, with all the proscribed British subjects, 
left Canton. The whole of the opium was then destroyed, 
under the superintendence of High Commissioner Lin. 

In reviewing these proceedings, it is to be carefully borne 
in mind that Captain Elliot solemnly and repeatedly expressed 
his own hostility, and that of the government he represented, 
to the opium trade; publicly warned British subjects of the 
consequences likely to result from persisting in it ; and thus 
did everything in his power to put it down*. Perhaps the 
most unjustifiable part of the whole proceeding, on the part 
of the Chinese government, is that which is the subject of the 
following public notice from Captain Elliot, with the more 
important part of which we shall close our statement of the 
facts of the case :— 

«* Public Notice to Her Majesty’s Subjects. 

“« The officer deputed by the Commissioner, and the Keun Min Foo, 
having caused certain notices to be publicly placarded at Macao, inciting 
British merchants, commanders, and seamen, to disregard the lawful in- 
junctions of the undersigned, he has this day transmitted to those authori- 
ties the accompanying declaration. A copy of the same will be submitted 


to the Commissioner. 
(Signed) *« Cuarves E.ttior, 


** Macao, 21st June, 1839. Chief Superintendent.” 


* Elliot, &c., &c., learns that Official Notices have been publicly placarded 
and sent to the ships of his nation, inciting the English merchants, com- 
manders, and seamen, to disregard his lawful injunctions, issued in the 
name of his most gracious sovereign. But wherefore are these notices 
silent upon the causes which have produced the conclusion of trade and in- 
tercourse at Canton? The High Commissioner has published his own 
communications to Elliot, but where are the replies? 


* That he had done so for a year previous to the confiscation may be concluded 
from the following extract from a despatch of Lord Palmerston of June 15th, 1838. 
“* With respect to the smuggling trade in opium, which forms the subject of your 
despatches of the 18th and 19th November, and 7th December, 1837, I have to 
state, that Her Majesty’s government cannot interfere for the purpose of enabling 
British subjects to violate the laws of the country to which they trade. Any loss, 
therefore, which such persons may suffer in consequence of the more effectual exe- 
cution of the Chinese laws on this subject, must be borne by the parties who have 
brought that loss on themselves by their own acts,” 
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** These proceedings are highly inconsistent with the principles of peace 
and dignity; and Elliot must now declare the motives which have com- 
pelled him to require the merchants of his nation to leave Canton, and the 
ships no longer to return within the Bocca Tigris. On the 24th March 
last, Elliot repaired to Canton and immediately proposed to put an end to 
the state of difficulty and anxiety, then existent, by the faithful fulfilment 
of the emperor’s will; and he respectfully asked that he and the rest of the 
foreign community might be set at liberty, in order that he might calmly 
consider and suggest adequate remedies for the evils so justly denounced 
by his Imperial Majesty. He was answered by a close imprisonment of 
more than seven weeks, with armed men day and night before his gates, 
under threats of privation of food, water, and life. Was this becoming 
treatment to the officer of a friendly nation, recognised by the emperor, and 
who had always performed his duty peacefully and irreproachably, striving 
in all things to afford satisfaction to the Provincial Government? 

«« When it thus became plain that the Commissioner was resolved to cast 
away all moderation, Elliot knew that it was incumbent upon him to save 
the Imperial Dignity, and prevent some shocking catastrophe on the persons 
of an imprisoned foreign officer, and two hundred defenceless merchants. 
For these reasons of prevailing force he demanded from the people of 
his nation all the English opium in their hands, in the name of his sove- 
reign, and delivered it over to the Commissioner, amounting to 20,283 
chests. That matter remains to be settled between the two courts. 

** But how will it be possible to answer the emperor for this violation of 
his gracious will, that these difficult affairs should be managed with 
thoughtful wisdom, and with tenderness to the men from afar? What will 
be the feelings of the most just Prince of his illustrious dynasty, when it 
is made manifest to him by the command of Her Britannic Majesty, that 
the traffic in opium has been chiefly encouraged and protected by the 
highest officers in the empire, and that no portion of the foreign trade to 
China has paid its fees to the officers with so much regularity as this of 
opium ? 

“« Terrible indeed will be His Imperial Majesty’s indignation when he 
learns that the obligations into which the high Commissioner entered, 
under his seal to the officers of foreign nations, were all violated! The 
servants were not faithfully restored when one fourth of the opium was de- 
livered ; the boats were not permitted to run when one half was delivered ; 
the trade was not really opened when three-fourths were delivered; and 
the last pledge that things should go on as usual when the whole was de- 
livered, has been falsified by the reduction of the factories to a prison with 
one outlet, the expulsion of sixteen persons, some of them who never 
dealt in opium at all, some clerks, one a lad, and the proposal of novel and 
intolerable regulations. * * * * * 

** Elliot and the men of his nation in China submit the expressions of 
their deepest veneration for the Great Emperor. 

(Signed) « Cuar_es Etxior, Chief Superintendent. 


(Truecopy) ‘‘ Epwarp Exvmstrz, Secretary and 
“* Treasurer to the Superintendents.” 
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Such being the facts of the case, we must now inquire what 
principles of law or ethics are applicable to them. 

Out of the circumstances narrated above two questions 
arise :—The first a question between the British Government 
and a portion of its own subjects, being partly a question of 
English law, and partly a question of ethics; in other words, 
being subdivisible into two questions, a legal and a moral :— 
The second a question between the British Government and 
the Chinese Government, and belonging to the law, not of 
nations, but of nature. 

I. The primd facie view of the case is unfavourable to the 
validity of the claim of the British merchants to compensation 
for the loss of their opium. The common cry of those who 
have not looked into the question is—“ a pack of smugglers! 
what right have they to compensation? If they choose to run 
the hazard of smuggling for the sake of the high profits at- 
tending such a traffic, they must even abide the hazard of the 
die,—and if the turn of the die be against them, they must be 
content therewith.” This is true, but this is not the state- 
ment of the case. Even viewing the case as one of loss un- 
der a smuggling transaction, the case has very peculiar fea- 
tures, which are thus stated in the address to Lord Palmer- 
ston of the British merchants, dated Canton, 23rd May, 
1839 :— 

“« We may be permitted to state that all foreigners reside in Canton on 
sufferance ; that they have no means of ascertaining the laws except from 
the acts of the Provincial Government; and that the opium trade has 
steadily increased from an import of 4,100 chests in 1796, to upwards of 
30,000 chests in 1837, with the open and undisguised connivance of the 
local authorities. 

“The importation of opium into China was at one time allowed on 
payment of a duty, but discontinued in 1796. Its admission was again 
strongly recommended to the Imperial Government in 1836. No penal- 
ties have ever been enforced against foreigners bringing it to China, and 
the prohibitory laws have never been a rule to the functionaries of the 
Chinese empire, who should have administered them, nor to the Chinese 
people on whom they were intended to operate ; which facts are openly ad- 
mitted in the recent edict of the imperial Commissioner, under date the 
18th March last, in which he states, ‘that the prohibitions formerly en- 
acted by the Celestial Court against opium were comparatively lax,’ and that 
* the foreigners are men from distant lands and have not before been aware 
that the prohibition of opium is so severe.’ 

“* We may further state that the peculiar character of the opium trade 
VOL, X.—N°®, XX. 2c 
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was distinctly recognised in the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1830, and that in the subsequent Report in 1832, 
the Committee express their opinion, ‘ that it does not seem advisable to 
abandon so important a source of revenue as the East India Company’s 
monopoly of opium in Bengal.’ 

“We conceive it will therefore be admitted that British subjects have 
carried on this trade with the sanction, implied, if not openly expressed, 
of their own government; and at the same time with an advantage to the 
revenue of British India, varying of late years from one to one and a half 
million sterling.” 

It now appears from what follows, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment, at least the local government, had the power of stop- 
ping the opium trade at any time, but kept that power sus- 
pended as an instrument for exacting higher fees. 

“‘ We do not attempt to deny the unquestionable right of the Chinese 
Government to put a stop to the importation of opium, and have readily 
signed an agreement to abstain from that trade at Canton on the first re- 
quisition of the government to that effect; but we think Your Lordship 
will perceive that long prescription had hitherto given foreigners ample 
reason tu question the sincerity of the Chinese Government with regard to 
the discontinuance of the importation, and that under any circumstances, 
that government cannot be justified, by the lax observance of prohibitions, 
and open connivance of its officers, in at one time fostering a trade in- 
volving several millions sterling, and at another rendering its pursuit a ca- 
pital crime. There seems no reason to doubt, from the late proceedings of 
the local government, that they have always had the power most materially 
to check if not totally to put a stop to the importation of opium when dis- 
posed so to do; but that power has seldom hitherto been exercised, except 
for the purpose of enacting higher fees for its introduction.” 


These are important facts unquestionably, and would be 
sufficient to give to the transactions a character essentially 
different from that of ordinary smuggling ; they might con- 
sequently afford perhaps some colour for the advancement of 
a claim to compensation from some quarter, even if the pro- 
perty lost had been taken and confiscated in the only way in 
which the civilized nations of Europe claim possession of 
contraband articles, that is to say, by capturing them vi e¢ 
armis from the parties actually engaged in the contraband 
transaction. But it is altogether unnecessary in this case for 
the claimants to rest their claim on these grounds. They may 
give their opponents every aid which their argument can 
receive from this. They may come forward and say: “ We 
admit that, having attempted to introduce an article into 
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China, prohibited by the laws of China, if that article had 
been made lawful prize by (to use the inflated phrase of 
Chinese official pomp,) ‘the war-ships of China, well-sup- 
‘ plied with guns and military weapons of all kinds, cruizing 
‘ east, west, and south, studding the ocean at short intervals, 
‘ protecting the coasts, seizing the native smuggling boats, 
‘ and driving out the loitering foreign ships;’—then we should 
not have had a shadow of aclaim to compensation of any kind 
from any quarter whatever. But the claim to compensation 
which we advance is altogether grounded on the mode in 
which we lost our property,—a mode unprecedented in the 
annals of the civilized world.” 

The mode in which this opium came into the possession 
of the Chinese Government takes it altogether out of the 
category of contraband articles. The importation into any 
given country of any given article is only smuggling as re- 
gards the particular country prohibiting the article; and 
until the article comes strictly within the jurisdiction of that 
country it is not contraband, and not forfeited*. Now what 
are the facts here? Of the 20,283 chests surrendered to 
Captain Elliot, about 3000 may have been at the time on the 
east coast ; several hundred at Macao or on the west coast ; 
the bulk of the remainder was in the harbour of Hong Kong 
where the depdt-ships then lay. Now, as is well known, the 
Canton authorities make the distinction between “ Inner” 
and “ Outer seas”, including in the latter, Lintin, Hong 
Kong, and all the islands outside the Bocca Tigris. More- 
over, since the opium depét-ships first lay at Lintin, about 
1821-22, the Canton mandarins have always excused their 
connivance at the trade by saying that those ships were in the 
“outer seas” beyond their control. In other words, accord- 
ing to these mandarins themselves, the opium which was 
thus surrendered at the requisition of Captain Elliot “in the 
name and on the behalf of Her Britannic Majesty’s govern- 





* This principle has been recognized by the English courts. In ex parte Cava- 
liere, 2 Glyn, and J. 227, the vice-chancellor held that a debt contracted abroad 
for goods contraband in England, is nevertheless provable, unless the seller is an 
actual participator in the act of smuggling them into this country; for an Eng- 
lishman having a right to purchase goods abroad, must be held liable on his con- 
tract. There is another case still more in point in which it was held that British 
subjects have nothing to do with the revenue laws of other countries. 
2c2 
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ment, and for the service of Her said Majesty’s government,” 
was at that time no more forfeited by the laws of China than 
any other species of property, the importation of which was 
not prohibited by those laws. Captain Elliot himself has, in 
substance, put this very point in the following passage of his 
* Public Notice to Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects,” dated 
Canton, 23rd May, 1839. We mark the important words 
in italics :— 

“* Acting on the behalf of Her Majesty’s Government in a momentous 
emergency, he has in the first place to signify, that the demand he re- 
cently made to Her Majesty’s.subjects for the surrender of British-owned 
opium under their control had no special reference to the circumstance of 
that property : but (beyond the actual pressure of necessity) that demand was 
founded on the principle, that these violent compulsory measures being utterly 
unjust per se, and of general application for the forced surrender of any 
other property, or of human life, or for the constraint of any unsuitable 
terms or concessions, it became highly necessary to vest and leave the right 
of exacting effectual security, and full indemnity for every loss, directly in 
the Queen. These outrages have already temporarily cast upon the British 
Crown immense public liabilities; and it is incumbent upon him at this 
moment of release to fix the earliest period for removal from a situation of 
total insecurity, and for the termination of all risk of similar responsibility 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

A point of no ordinary difficulty, however, now occurs for 
investigation ; viz. with what powers Captain Elliot was legally 
invested; and whether those powers were sufficient to create 
a right on the part of Captain Elliot to require the surrender 
of their opium, and a corresponding obligation on the part of 
the British merchants to recognize that right; and, more- 
over, whether these powers enabled Captain Elliot to bind 
the British Government by his acts. This naturally makes 
a subdivision of this question into Ist, a legal,—2ndly, a moral 
question. 

1.—The law at present in force in regard to this matter is 
contained in the statute 3 and 4 William IV. cap. 93, en- 
tituled “ An Act to regulate the Trade to China and India ;” 
and in the Order in Council of the 9th day of December, 
1833, made in pursuance of the said Act, and in execution of’ 
the powers thereby in His Majesty in Council in that behalf 
vested. We extract entire the two sections of the act (the 
5th and 6th), which immediately relate to the present ques- 


tion. 
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5. “And whereas it is expedient for the objects of trade 
“and amicable intercourse with the dominions of the Em- 
“ peror of China that provision be made for the establish- 
“ment of a British authority in the said dominions; be it 
“ therefore enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for His 
“ Majesty, by any commission or commissions, or warrant 
* or warrants under His Royal sign-manual, to appoint not 
“ exceeding three of His Majesty’s subjects to be superintend- 
“ ents of the trade of His Majesty’s subjects to and from the 
** said dominions, for the purpose of protecting and promo- 
* ting such trade, and by any such commission or warrant as 
“ aforesaid to settle such gradation and subordination among 
“the said superintendents (one of whom shall be styled the 
“ Chief Superintendent), and to appoint such officers to 
“ assist them in the execution of their duties, and to grant 
“ such salaries to such superintendents and officers, as His 
** Majesty shall from time to time deem expedient. 

6. “ And be it enacted, That it shall and may be lawful 
* for His Majesty, by any such order or orders, commission 
** or commissions, as to His Majesty in Council shall appear 
“* expedient and salutary, to give to the said superintendents, 
*“ or any of them, powers and authorities over and in respect 
“ of the trade and commerce of His Majesty’s subjects with- 
“in any part of the said dominions; and to make and issue 
“ directions and regulations touching the said trade and 
“ commerce, and for the government of His Majesty’s sub- 
“ jects within the said dominions ; and to impose penalties, 
“ forfeitures, or imprisonments for the breach of any such 
“‘ directions or regulations, to be enforced in such manner as 
“ in the said order or orders shall be specified ; and to create 
“a court of justice with criminal and admiralty jurisdiction 
“ for the trial of offences committed by His Majesty’s sub- 
“ jects within the said dominions, and the ports and havens 
“ thereof, and on the high seas within one hundred miles of 
“ the coast of China; and to appoint one of the superintend- 
“ents herein before mentioned to be the officer to hold 
“such Court, and other officers for executing the process 
“ thereof; and to grant such salaries to such officers as to 
“* His Majesty in Council shall appear reasonable.” 

In pursuance of this Act, and in execution of the powers 
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thus vested in His Majesty in Council, the following Order 
in Council was made “at the Court at Brighton, the 9th 
“‘ day of December, 1833. Present the King’s most excellent 
* Majesty in Council.” 

* Whereas by a certain Act of Parliament, made and passed 
“in the third and fourth year of His Majesty’s reign, intituled 
“<*An Act to regulate the trade to China and India,’ it is, 
“ amongst other things, enacted, that it shall and may be 
“ lawful for His Majesty, by any such order or orders, as to 
** His Majesty in Council shall appear expedient and salu- 
“ tary, to give to the superintendents in the said Act men- 
* tioned, or any of them, powers and authorities over and in 
“ respect of the trade and commerce of His Majesty’s sub- 
“jects within any part of the dominions of the Emperor of 
“ China; and to make and issue directions and regulations 
“touching the said trade and commerce, and for the direc- 
“ tion of His Majesty’s subjects within the said dominions ; 
“and to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprisonment for 
* the breach of any such directions or regulations to be en- 
* forced in such manner as in the said order or orders shall 
* be specified :— 

“ And whereas the officers of the Chinese government, re- 
** sident in or near Canton, in the empire of China, have sig- 
“nified to the supracargoes of the East India Company at 
“ Canton, the desire of that government that effectual pro- 
* vision should be made, by law, for the good order of all His 
* Majesty’s subjects resorting to Canton, and for the mainte- 
* nance of peace and due subordination amongst them; and 
“it is expedient that effect should be given to such rea- 
“sonable demands of the said Chinese Government; now, 
* therefore, in pursuance of the said Act, and in execution of 
“the powers thereby in His Majesty in Council in that 
“ behalf vested, it is hereby ordered by His Majesty, by and 
“with the advice of his Privy Council, that all the powers 
*‘ and authorities which on the twenty-first day of April, one 
“thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, shall by law be 
“ vested in the supracargoes of the United Company of Mer- 
* chants trading to the Kast Indies, over and in respect to 
* the trade and commerce of His Majesty’s subjects at the 
“ port of Canton, shall be, and the same are hereby vested in 
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“the superintendents for the time being appointed under 
* and by virtue of the said Act of Parliament ; and that all 
“ regulations which, on the said twenty-first day of April, 
“one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, shall be in 
“ force, touching the said trade and commerce, save so far as 
“‘ the same are repealed or abrogated by the said Act of Par- 
“ liament, or by any commission and instructions, or Orders 
“in Council, issued or made by His Majesty in pursuance 
“ thereof, or are inconsistent therewith, shall continue in full 
“ force and virtue ; and that all such penalties, forfeitures, or 
“ imprisonments, as might on the said twenty-first day of 
“ April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, be in- 
“ curred or enforced for the breach of such then existing re- 
“ ulations shall thenceforth be, in like manner, incurred and 
“ enforced for the same regulations, so far as the same are 
“ hereby revived and continued in force as aforesaid; and 
“ that all such penalties, forfeitures, or imprisonments, when 
“ so incurred, shall be enforced in the manner following, that 
“is to say, either by such ways and means by which the 
“same might, on the said twenty-first of April, one thou- 
“sand eight hundred and thirty-four, have been lawfully 
“enforced, or by the sentence and adjudication of the court 
“‘ of justice established at Canton aforesaid, under and in 
“ pursuance of the said Act of Parliament. 

“ Provided also, and it is further declared, that the regula- 
* tions herein contained are and shall be considered as pro- 
* visional only, and as intended to continue in force only until 
“ His Majesty shall be pleased to make such further or other 
“ order in the premises, in pursuance of the said Act of Par- 
“ liament, as to His Majesty, with the advice of the Privy 
* Council, may hereafter seem salutary or expedient, in re- 
“ ference to such further information and experience as may 
“hereafter be derived from the future course of the said 
“ trade. 

“ And it is hereby further ordered, that the said superin- 
“ tendents shall compile and publish, for the information of 
“ all whom it may concern, the several regulations hereby 
“ established and confirmed as aforesaid ; and that such pub- 
“ lication, when so made with the authority of the said super- 
“ intendents, shall, for all purposes, be deemed and taken to 
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“be legal and conclusive evidence of the existence and of 
* the terms of any such regulation. 

* And it is further ordered, that the said superintendents 
“ shall, on the arrival of any British ship or vessel at the port 
“ of Canton aforesaid, cause to be delivered to the master, 
“ commander, or other principal officers of such ship or 
“ vessel, a copy of such regulations; and that every such 
“ master, commander, or other officer, together with every 
“ other person arriving in, or being on board any such ship, 
“ shall be bound, and is hereby required to conform himself 
“ to such regulations. 

“ And the Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, one 
“ of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, is to give 
“ the necessary directions herein accordingly. 


«CC, C. GreviLue.” 


Thus it appears that the powers vested by this Act of Par- 
liament in his Majesty in Council, are here executed, not sub- 
stantively, not definitely, but in a way in which much of our 
legislation is performed, by reference to something else; 
which something else is found, upon examination, to be very 
dimly, imperfectly known, very unsubstantial and undefined. 
The superintendents appointed under the Act of Parliament 
before quoted are invested with certain powers and authori- 
ties : and what are those powers and authorities ? is the natural 
question. Answer.—They are, “ all the powers and authori- 
“ ties which, on the 21st day of April, 1834, shall by law be 
“vested in the supracargoes of the United Company of 
“ Merchants trading to the East Indies, over and in respect 
“ to the trade and commerce of his Majesty’s subjects at the 
“ port of Canton.” It now therefore becomes of the utmost 
importance to know what were those powers vested in those 
supracargoes. We have made diligent search in every direc- 
tion most likely to lead to the information required. We 
have carefully examined the “ Collection of Charters and Sta- 
tutes relating to the East India Company,” printed by the 
King’s printers, “ for the use of the East India Company.” 
We have made inquiries of members of the establishment of 
the Kast India Company most likely to be well informed on 
the subject. The result of the information we have obtained 
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from that quarter is that the powers of the supracargoes were 
always indefinite, and were submitted to from the necessity 
of the case. They were generally supported from home in 
the exercise of whatever powers the circumstances of the case 
appeared to justify. We think it may be concluded that 
the powers of these supracargoes over the property of the 
East India Company for the service, or what they to the best 
of their judgement considered to be for the service of the said 
Company were absolute. If they considered it to be for the 
service of the East India Company to deliver up certain pro- 
perty (such property being within their jurisdiction) of the 
East India Company, there can be no doubt that they were 
empowered to do so. But it may be said, as the council of 
supracargoes of the East India Company at Canton had no 
power over any other property save that of the East India 
Company, except the power of deportation given by the sta- 
tute 26 Geo. III. c.57, s.35, and that given by 33 Geo. III. 
c. 52, s. 133, of deportation, and of seizing the ships and 
goods of unlicensed persons trading within the limits of the 
East India Company,—that there is no analogy between the 
powers of the supracargoes and the powers of the superin- 
tendents; that you cannot from the powers exercised by 
the council of supracargoes over the property of the East 
India Company, form any conclusion respecting the powers 
to be exercised by the superintendents over the property of 
all the subjects of the British Government. Now let us see 
whether the 7Sth and 79th sections of the Act above referred 
to, the 33 Geo. III. c. 52, which apply to a case where 
certain other ships besides those of the Company were per- 
mitted to trade with the isles of Japan and the coasts of Korea 
and Canton, throw any light upon the subject. 

The 78th section of that Act, after reciting that “ for the fur- 
“ ther encouragement of trade to the north-west coast of Ame- 
“ rica and the islands adjacent, under the limitations contained 
“ in the convention made by His Majesty with the king of 
* Spain, of the twenty-eighth day of October, one thousand 
“ seven hundred and ninety, it may be expedient that ships 
* fitted out for those parts should in certain cases be per- 
“ mitted by licence from the said Company to proceed from 
“ the said coast and islands direct to the isles of Japan and 
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“ the coasts of Korea and Canton, there to dispose of their 
“ cargoes obtained on the said north-west coast of America, 
“ and to return from thence direct to the same north-west 
“ coast or islands adjacent, and there dispose of their returns 
“ in trade, the owners and commanders of such ships entering 
* into such covenants with, and giving such’ security to the 
“ said company, and submitting to be bound by such rules 
* and regulations as shall appear to be best adapted for pre- 
“ serving to the said company the exercise and benefit of 
“ their commercial privileges, and conduce to the preservation 
“ of good order and regularity of the ship’s companies, and 
“ their observance of the laws prescribed by the native states, 
“‘ during the continuance of such ships on the said coasts of 
“* Japan, Korea, and in the river of Canton aforesaid,” enacts 
“ That the Court of Directors of the said Company shall, and 
“ they are hereby required forthwith, after the passing of this 
* Act, to frame and lay before the Board of Commissioners 
“ for the Affairs of India, such rules and regulations as they 
“ shall think best adapted for the purposes aforesaid, and 
“also the forms of such deeds of covenant or other secu- 
“rities as the said Court of Directors shall judge to he 
“ proper or necessary to be entered into, or given for the 
“* due observance thereof by the owners and commanders of 
“ ships to be licenced as aforesaid, and that the said Board 
“ shall thereupon proceed to revise the same, and to give 
“ such orders and instructions to the said Directors, in rela- 
“tion thereto, as they shall think fit and expedient; and 
“that the said owners and commanders, conforming them- 
** selves to the terms and conditions which shall be so pre- 
“ scribed shall have and be entitled to such licence or licences, 
“and the said Court of Directors are hereby required to 
“‘ grant the same accordingly, unless, on any representation 
“ made by the said directors to the said Board of Commission- 
“ ers, containing any specific objections against the granting 
“ of any such licence, the said Board shall order the same 
“ to be withheld, in which case it shall and may be lawful 
“ for the said Directors to withhold or refuse the same.” 
And by the 79th section it is enacted “ That the said rules 
“ and regulations to be so made for the purposes aforesaid, 
“ or any deeds of covenant or other securities to be required 
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“ to be entered into or given for the observance thereof, shall 
* not extend to vest in any council of supracargoes, or other 
“ officers of the said Company, @ greater power over any 
“ ships, or the commanders, officers, or companies of the same, 
“ in the eastern seas, or on the coasts of Japan, Korea, and 
“ China, which they shall be permitted to visit according to 
“ the tenor of such licences, than such as can, shall, or may 
* lawfully be exercised by the said council of supracargoes, or 
“ other officers of the said Company, in or over the ships em- 
“ ployed by or in the service of the said Company, and the 
“ commanders, officers, and men belonging thereto.” 

Now, the words used here are “any ships, or the com- 
manders, officers, or companies of the same.” There is no- 
thing said about cargoes. In construction of law, then, it was 
not intended to give to the said supracargoes a power over 
the property of British subjects, (other than the East India 
Company,) who might be permitted by licence to trade with 
China. 

But, by the statute, 3 and 4 William IV. c. 93, all the 
subjects of Great Britain are permitted to trade there; and 
making the necessary substitution of all British subjects for 
the particular class specified in the above recited Act of Par- 
liament (33 George ILI. c. 52,) we arrive at the conclusion 
that these superintendents have not by Law power to order 
the surrender of the property of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
China for the service of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Another aspect of the legal question would be, whether 
Captain Elliot, by law, had power to bind the British Go- 
vernment by any guarantee he might see fit to give in the 
name of the said Government. And we cannot say that we 
see a shadow of any power of that description expressly and 
specially vested in him by any of the legal instruments under 
which he held his office,—either by the Act of Parliament or 
legal instrument creating the power to appoint him, or the 
Order in Council or legal instrument executing that power. 
But though Captain Elliot had no express and special power 
to bind the British Government, he had undoubtedly that 
implied and general power which exists in the person of 
every accredited officer of any state, from the commander of 
of an army or a fleet, to the captain of the smallest craft 
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bearing the government flag, for extraordinary emergencies. 
The difficulty of determining what the emergencies are which 
render it consistent with sound policy that such an officer 
should take upon him to bind his government, render it 
always competent to such a government to refuse to abide 
by the guarantee, or redeem the pledge—to discredit the 
acts—to dishonour the bills of its officer. And this circum- 
stance leads us to the moral question; viz. whether this was 
or was not a case falling under the class of cases in which an 
officer could bind the government he represented. 

2.—We take it to need little demonstration to prove that 
the principal object for which Captain Elliot and the other 
superintendents were in China was the protection of British 
subjects. In the emergency which had occurred, as we have 
described in the preceding pages, Captain Elliot rightly judged 
it to be his duty to adopt the only means in his power for 
the protection of upwards of 150 British subjects, shut up in 
Canton by the Chinese Government. The British Govern- 
ment had left its subjects in China totally without protection. 
There was not a single ship-of-war upon the coast or in the 
Chinese seas*. In this emergency what was Captain Elliot to 
do? He felt himself to be responsible for the lives of nearly 
200 British subjects, and he adopted the only course that 
was open to him to provide for their safety. In his public 
and official character he 


“enjoined and required all Her Majesty’s subjects then present in Can- 
ton, in the name, and on the behalf of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
to make a surrender to him for the service of Her said Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to be delivered over to the Government of China, of all the opium 


under their respective control.’ 


And further he declared that 

“*in the most full and unreserved manner he held himself responsible for and 
on behalf of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, to all and each of Her 
Majesty’s subjects surrendering the said British-owned opium into his hands, 
to be delivered over to the Chinese Government.” 





* As Captain Elliot is stated to have come up to Canton in a boat belonging to 
Her Majesty’s ship Larne, a small vessel of 18 guns, we may conclude that that 
vessel was on the coast. The Duke of Wellington in one of the parliamentary pa- 
pers lately printed gives it as his opinion that there should have always been on 
the coast “a stout frigate, besides one or two smaller vessels.” This is an import- 
ant circumstance in favour of the claim of the opium owners as against the British 


Government. 
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Now, whether Captain Elliot was or was not Jegally au- 
thorized thus to bind Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
the parties thus enjoined and required, believed him to be 
legally authorized, and acted under that belief. But the 
gist of the argument lies not merely on what supposition 
with respect to Captain Elliot’s powers, but for what spe- 
cific purpose, and with what effect, the opium was surren- 
dered. There were at that time shut up in Canton by the 
Chinese Government, deprived of their servants, and de- 
barred from purchasing food, in all about 230 foreigners, 
in nearly the following proportions as to the respective nations 
to which they belonged :—viz. 
British, including Her Majesty’s superintendents, and 

the East India Company’s Agency Establishments, 

and about 50 officers and seamen of the shipping at 

Whampoa or other strangers. . . . . «. « « . 130 
Parsees, or other natives of India, mostly British subjects 50 
Amerioms. 2. 2 2 eo es se ee ee te wo wo ew eh WD 
Portuguese, some from Macao, others natives of India 

and British subjects . 2. 2. 2. 6 6 2 6 ee e oe DS 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Total 230 


The opium, then, surrendered to Captain Elliot can be 
viewed in no other light than as the Ransom of the lives of 
180 British subjects. It is necessary to consider an objec- 
tion that may be here made. It may be said that nearly all, if 
not all of the merchants or mercantile agents out of this num- 
ber of 150 and upwards of British subjects, were or had been 
engaged more or less in the opium trade; and that, conse- 
quently, they could make no moral claim for compensation 
for having given up their own property to save their own 
lives. It might be shown, indeed, that although occasionally 
all those houses of agency may have been concerned in opium 
on their own account, none were entirely so. However, we 
do not feel inclined to contest this point. Let us deduct 
from the sum total of British subjects whose lives were in 
jeopardy from Chinese violence, all those who were in any 
the slightest degree interested in the property surrendered, 
and see how the argument stands without them. We have 
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still remaining Her Majesty’s superintendents, the East 
India Company’s Agency Establishment, and about 50 offi- 
cers and seamen belonging to the British shipping. As the 
ransom of their lives the opium was given up. A question 
again will be asked by some persons, which must be answer- 
ed. Were their lives worth 20,283 chests of opium, estimated 
at say 500 dollars per chest, making a sum of upwards of 
2,000,000/. sterling? It may seem, indeed, a somewhat un- 
gracious, ungenerous, pennywise style of going to work,— 
this weighing out the lives of Englishmen and British sub- 
jects by ounces and grains of silver. But we wish to adapt 
our argument to the encounter of any objections that may 
be urged against it. In this case, however, we have a unit 
among the lives to be ransomed, which represents so many 
other units, that it will save us the trouble of reckoning every 
individual fraction of a farthing sterling that each life on this 
occasion might be worth. However ignoble the occasion, 
however obscure the scene, and on that scene and that occa- 
sion however inadequate might be the symbol, nevertheless, 
in that scene, on that occasion, the Queen’s superintendents 
must undoubtedly be considered as the representatives of 
the majesty of the British people and the British crown, 
This consideration alone is so weighty, as to make the op- 
posing scale of the balance kick the beam. It is not of a 
ransom for the superintendents in their personal, natural 
character that we speak, but of a ransom for them in their 
public, civil, official character, in which for the occasion they 
represent in that sphere the power, wealth, and dignity of the 
British nation and the British name. 

As to what has been said of their possessing no political 
character, whatever character they may bear as regards the 
Chinese, there cannot be a doubt that officers solemnly ap- 
pointed by the King in Council, under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament, possess a political character as regards 
British subjects. And be it observed, moreover, that the 
recital in an Order in Council being good evidence of the 
truth of a fact, at least as regards British subjects, and it 
being recited in the said Order in Council that the said 
superintendents were appointed in pursuance of the desire of 
the Chinese Government to that effect, British subjects have 
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good authority to consider the said superintendents as in- 
vested with a political character, nut only as regards the 
British Government and its subjects, but as regards the 
Chinese Government and its subjects. Captain Elliot has 
been accused of identifying the English nation with the 
cause of the smugglers. If Captain Elliot had been quite 
sure that there were no British subjects shut up in Canton 
but those concerned in opium smuggling, perhaps then the 
strict line of his duty towards the British Government might 
have been to leave them to get out of the scrape into which 
their own acts had brought them. But as Captain Elliot 
could not be sure of what was not the fact, it was his duty to 
exert himself to the utmost for the protection of such British 
subjects placed under his protection as had done nothing to 
forfeit that protection. If he had left them to perish by 
Chinese violence, he would have been visited with tenfold 
reprobation by those very persons who are now hunting him 
down for the opposite line of conduct. 

We are then clearly of opinion that this was one of those 
critical cases in which an accredited officer had power to 
bind the government he represented; and consequently, that 
the British Government are bound to redeem the pledge 
given by Captain Elliot to the owners of opium surrendered 
to him for the Chinese Government. And this specific claim 
the British Government, as a government making any pre- 
tensions to honour, good faith and good policy (for here, as 
in private life, honesty or good faith is the best policy), are 
bound to satisfy at once, without delay, and without equivo- 
cation, without subterfuge, without any pretence of waiting 
to be compensated itself by the Chinese Government ; for it 
is a distinct claim upon the British Government, altogether 
independent of any claim which the British Government may 
have upon the Chinese Government. This last question we 
now proceed to consider. 

II. The importance and novelty of the case render a few 
preliminary remarks necessary. The writers on the so-called 
law of nations for the most part confound the law of nature 
and the law of nations. There is one writer, too, (a man 
whose clearness, vigour and grasp of mind, form a sin- 
gular contrast with the feebleness and confusion of ideas 
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which characterize the above-mentioned herd of writers) 
whom they sometimes cite as an authority for that doctrine. 
We mean Hobbes, whom Vattel and others represent as 
holding “ that the law of nations is the law of nature applied 
to states or nations*.” And certainly the passage quoted by 
Vattel (from the De Cive, c. xiv. §. 4), is borne out by a passage 
in the Leviathan (part II. ce. 30, p. 185), where Hobbes says 
expressly,—* the law of nations and the law of nature is the 
same thing.” Now, according to Hobbes, the fundamental 
law of nature is, “That every man ought to endeavour peace, 
“as far as he has hope of obtaining it; and, when he can- 
* not obtain it, that he may seek and use all helps and ad- 
“vantages of wart.” And again, “The right of nature, 
“which writers commonly call jus naturale, is the liberty 
* each man hath to use his own power as he will himself, 
“ for the preservation of his own nature, that is to say, of 
* his own life; and consequently, of doing anything which 
“in his own judgement and reason he shall conceive to be 
“ the aptest means thereunto.” And “ A law of nature (lex 
* naturalis) is a precept, or general rule, found out by rea- 
“son, by which a man is forbidden to do that which is de- 
“ structive of his life, or taketh away the means of preserving 
* the same, and to omit that by which he thinketh it may be 
“ best preservedt.” In order to make out that this and the 
law of nations are equivalent terms, we must adopt the hy- 
pothesis, that nations continue in a state of nature as regards 
their external relations towards each other. But among na- 
tions which, for a series of years or centuries, have had with 
each other repeated communications and transactions both of 
peace and war, many customs and maxims grow up, which, 
although wanting one essential quality of laws, properly so 
called, viz. a sanction to enforce them, are to a certain extent 
(but only to a certain extent, for the reasons given above ; 
since they are constantly disregarded by those nations or 
sovereigns who consider themselves powerful enough so to 
do) recognized by certain nations who usually style them- 





* Vattel’s Law of Nations; Pref. p. vii., Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, B. ii. c. iii. §. 23. 
T Leviathan, part I. c. 14. $ Ibid. 
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selves civilized, and may be without much impropriety called 
collectively the law of nations. And the misleading and mis- 
chievous blunder usually committed by the writers above al- 
luded to, is to confound this positive or practical law of nations, 
or international law, with that phantom which they style the 
law of nature*. But the present question furnishes an ex- 
ample that all the nations of the world styling themselves 
civilized do not recognize the law of nations. The Chinese 
do not recognize it, and therefore, as regards them, we are 
driven back to that state in which, what we have described 
above as the law of nature, is the only light we have to walk 
by. 

If the Chinese Government recognized that system or code 
of laws or usages, known in Europe by the name of law of na- 
tions, or international law, the solution of this question would 
be simple and easy. Smuggling is carried on reciprocally to 
a considerable extent on both the English and French coasts ; 
yet if either nation, instead of protecting its own coasts from 
smuggling, were to attempt to put down smuggling by sei- 
zing the persons of the ambassadors or consuls of the other 
nation, it would not be difficult to predict the consequence of 
such an act. But where treaties do not exist, international 
law does not exist: and nations, like individuals, are thrown 
back upon the law of nature—in other words, the law of the 
strongest. The end of all law, however much and often law 
may diverge from the path to that end, is to protect the weak- 
bodied and simple-minded against the strong and the crafty : 
and treaties between nations, so far as they have the force of 
laws, have the same object. The Chinese Government has 
always declined to enter into any treaties ; and one of its true 
and even avowed reasons for so declining was that a contract 
or treaty implies a certain equality between the contract- 
ing parties:—and the Chinese Government acknowledges 
no equal upon earth. It recognizes tributaries, but no allies. 
By this conduct, therefore, it seems to evince a preference for 


* See a note on this subject in Professor Austin’s Jurisprudence, p. 280. Mr. 
Austin says, that “ Von Martens of Gottingen (who died some few years ago) was 
the first to perceive steadily the palpable difference in question.” It were much to 
be wished that some one in this country would “ perceive it steadily,” and write a 
good book upon that perception of the subject. 
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this law of nature,—or of the strongest,—in other words, for 
this no law, because it considers itself in the position of the 
strongest, and consequently believes that it would be a loser 
by any other state of things. China, however, does not pro- 
fess to make a giant’s use of her gigantic strength—to use it 
for the purpose of coercion, of conquest. She professes to 
look down with an eye of cold indifference or philosophic 
scorn upon the quarrels and the treaties, the wars and the 
massacres for freedom, religion, glory, or whatever else, of 
the numerous nations into which Europe is divided, though 
they altogether form a population inferior in number to her 
own alone, She takes no part in their enmities or their 
friendships, their commerce or their wars: the aim of their 
existence is not hers. Except that she is less warlike and 
less ferocious than we were then, she regards us Europeans 
who come to traffic with her, pretty much as we regarded 
the Jews 500 years ago. She tolerates us for our dollars, 
but she despises us, spits on our gaberdine, and even some- 
times pulls a tooth, if the dollars are not to be got at in 
any other way. Now, whether we should take upon us to 
attempt to beat (for there is clearly no other way than this, 
the ratio ultima regum) such a nation into a more amicable 
feeling, or, at least, more courteous demeanour towards us, is 
a question entirely between God and our consciences; or, as 
others will put it, between our pride and our pockets. If 
we feel convinced that it is for the good of ourselves, our pos- 
terity, and the world at large, that we, a people before whose 
combined energy, coolness, discipline, and valour, hath sunk 
every obstacle, and been beaten down every foe on every 
shore and every sea throughout the world for more than 
700 years,—ever since the flag of the haughty and fiery 
Norman was blended with that of the steady and stubborn 
Saxon,—should humble the pride of the Chinese Emperor, 
showing him and his people that we are not the mere pedlers 
and money-changers they take us for, and that we deal in 
red-hot shot as well as cold dollars ; why then it is our duty, 
feeling so convinced, so to do; and if we are convinced of 
the contrary, we do right to do the contrary; but it will be 
necessary to examine the matter a little more closely. 

In the view of the judge and the legislator punishment is 
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inflicted, injury is redressed, not for the sake of vengeance 
for the past, but of prevention of evi! and injury for the future. 
As long as human nature remains what it is, and still more 
as long as the Chinese principles of government remain what 
they are, any commercial intercourse between Great Britain 
and China must ever be subject to be attended by a great 
many transactions of the nature of smuggling. Wherever the 
prohibition of articles which are eminently objects of desire is 
strict, and the means of enforcing that prohibition are insuf- 
ficient, the temptations to smuggling must be irresistible. A 
good deal has been written on what are called the “iniquities of 
the opium trade,” and many of those who so stigmatize that 
traffic are no doubt actuated by the purest and worthiest motives. 
But if any government were to undertake to put down every 
traffic which any other government took upon itself to prohi- 
bit, there would soon be an end to commerce altogether. The 
importation of any given article is only smuggling as regards the 
country prohibiting the article. Until the article in question 
comes within the jurisdiction of that country it is not contra- 
band, and not forfeited. To prohibit the production of opium 
because a few or even many Chinese convert it into an in- 
strument of self-destruction, would be about as reasonable as 
to prohibit the production of French brandy, Oporto wine, 
or English gin or cutlery, because each and all of them be- 
come at times instruments for the destruction of human life 
and morals, while none of them is an article of the pharma- 
copeeia, which opium is. And besides surely, as regards the 
prohibiting the cultivation of opium, the British East India 
Company are not called upon to do more, in order that Chi< 
namen may not smoke opium, than the Chinese Government 
itself does. And suppose we were to prohibit the expor- 
tation of opium from all our dependencies for the purpose 
of being imported into China, and were to succeed to a 
certain extent (and it is very unlikely that we should suc- 
ceed completely) in preventing its introduction into Chi- 
na, what security have we that the Chinese may not think 
fit to prohibit some other article of commerce, and enact 
over again towards the British representative and British 
subjects the same drama which we have just described? It 
is perfectly clear, that unless our intercourse with the Chinese 
2p2 
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is placed on a different footing from that on which it stands 
at present, we may be liable at any time to a recurrence of 
the unpleasant and somewhat opprobrious scenes which have 
lately been exhibited to the world at our expense. It is quite 
clear, that if it is desired to prevent the recurrence of such 
acts towards British subjects on the part of the Chinese Go- 
vernment, such a reparation must be demanded and exacted for 
this insult to the representative of the majesty of the British 
crown and British people at Canton, as may render it inex- 
pedient for the Government of China ever to venture upon a 
repetition of it. For it is important to remark here, that there 
is every reason to believe that the Chinese authorities were 
perfectly aware of what they were about,—that they perfectly 
understood the official character in which Captain Elliot 
appeared at Canton. A variety of proof of this might be ad- 
duced from the Chinese public documents, but the following 
recital in the preamble already quoted to the order in council 
of the 9th day of December 1833 is sufficient :— 


«* And whereas the officers of the Chinese Government, resident in or 
near Canton, in the empire of China, have signified to the supracargoes of 
the East India Company at Canton, the desire of that government that ef- 
fectual provision should be made, by law, for the good order of all His 
Majesty’s subjects resorting to Canton, and for the maintenance of peace 
and due subordination amongst them ; and it is expedient that effect should 
be given to such reasonable demands of the said Chinese Government :” 


And in pursuance of a certain act of parliament therein 
described, it was ordered by the said order in council, that 
certain powers and authorities therein referred to, should by 
law be vested in the superintendents for the time being ap- 
pointed under and by virtue of the said act of parliament. 

The consequences, which for the future we say it is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent, are still more fully developed in 
the following passage of an edict of the 8th of May, 1839: 


* All you foreigners of every nation, should you not come hither, there 
the matter rests; but should you come to the territory of the Celestial 
Court, be you people of any country whatsoever, so often as opium is 
brought, in all cases, in accordance with the new law, the parties shall be 
capitally executed [punished], and the property entirely confiscated. Say 
not that it was not told beforehand!” 
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Upon this edict Captain Elliot made some just remarks in 
the following 
** Public Notice to British Subjects. 


“‘ The Chief Superintendent yesterday received an Edict, of which the an- 
nexed is a copy, to the joint address of the Consul of the King of Holland, 
the Consul of the United States, and himself. By this law the ships and 
crews* of all nations, henceforward arriving in China, are liable to the pe- 
nalties ; the first, of confiscation, and the last, of death, upon the determi- 
nation of this government that they have introduced opium. The danger 
of confiding to this government the administration of any judicial process 
concerning foreigners can scarcely be more strikingly manifested than in 
the list of names lately proscribed by the High Commissioner. Evidence 
that has been good to satisfy his excellency that these sixteen persons are 
principal parties concerned in introducing opium, and therefore to justify 
their detention as hostages, would of course be equally good for other con- 
victions of the like nature. It may be taken to be certain, however, that the 
list contains the names of persons who have never been engaged in such 
pursuits, or, let it be added, in any other contraband practice. In in- 
vestigation upon such subjects, the Chinese authorities would probably be 
guiltless of any deliberate intention to commit acts of judicial spoliation 
and murder. But it is plain, that in the present state of the intercourse, 
there would be excessive risk of such consequences, and therefore the pre- 
sent law is incompatible with safe or honourable continuance at Canton, 
if nothing else had happened to establish the same conclusion. It places, 
in point of fact, the lives, liberty, and property of the whole foreign com- 
munity here at the mercy of any reckless foreigners outside, and more 
particularly at the disposal of the hong merchants, linguists, compradores, 
and their retainers. The Chief Superintendent by no means ascribes ge- 
neral wickedness to those parties, but their situation and liabilities make 
them very unsafe reporters, and yet it is mainly upon their reports that 
the judyment of the government will be taken. 

“It wiil be particularly observed that persons remaining are under- 
stood by the government to assent to the reasonableness of the law. 

* Cuarves Exior, 


“* Chief Superintendent of the Trade of British subjects in China.” 
“* Canton, 11th May, 1839.” 





* Quere,—Whether the word in the edict as quoted above, “ parties” would not 
be held by the Chinese judicial authorities to comprehend more than “ crews”, 
viz. principals or owners, and even agents also. In reference to this subject we 
make the following extract from the Canton Register of 21st May, (1839) :— 
“We understand that H. E. the imperial commissioner has commanded the pilots 
to bring the ships now lying outside into the river; and when they have arrived 
at Whampoa, ¢hen the new law shall be divulged to them. If any of the ships of 
any nation enter the port under this gracious permission, the truth of the Chinese 
proverb will be verified ; namely :—‘ That the Chinese see with two eyes and all 
other men with only one.’ ” 
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In making the above remarks let us not be misunderstood. 
We are no advocates of smuggling in any kind or degree ; 
and if the moral guilt can be increased by the peculiar na- 
ture and properties of the article smuggled, it would certainly 
be so by those of a pernicious and demoralising drug like 
opium. Holding it when used in the manner the Chinese 
use it, that is, not as a medicine but as a luxury, to be in the 
last degree hurtful to the physical, moral and intellectual na- 
ture of man, we wish most heartily that they had put down 
the trade—had effectually stopped the importation in a 
regular and justifiable manner ; we wish so for their sakes 
as well as for our own. The blunder made by the Chi- 
nese authorities was in putting coercion upon others be- 
sides those who were or possibly might be engaged in the 
trade. If they had shut up all the opium merchants and 
agents,—if they had even threatened them with death un- 
less they surrendered the opium under their control,—we 
do not think that upon principles of general equity they could 
have been called upon to account for what they did. But in 
shutting up or keeping in confinement, in other words put- 
ting coercion upon, Her Britannic Majesty’s superintendents 
and others of Her Majesty’s subjects who had and could have 
no concern with the opium smuggling, they made their 
quarrel with the smugglers a quarrel with the British na- 
tion. Now in this case the British nation either is an opium 
smuggler or she is not. If she is, she is not on that account 
the less likely to resent being treated as a smuggler, and to 
demand redress and indemnity for her losses and the wrongs. 
If she is not, she will justly demand redress for the injurious 
treatment she has received; and one shape in which that re- 
dress may in part be effected, may be indemnity for the pro- 
perty lost. If the Chinese had carefully selected only those 
who were engaged in the opium trade, putting coercion upon 
them, but leaving free passage to all others, they and those 
who support them would most undoubtedly have had a 
much better case than they have at present; though even 
then their conduct would have had very much the effect of 
punishing by an ew post facto law. For the suffering 
a law to lie for years as a dead letter, and then all at once 
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bringing it into violent operation, has the same effect as 
an ex post facto law. A few years ago Governor Yuen suc- 
ceeded in driving away opium smuggling from Whampoa by 
the simple exercise of the known Chinese law, that whenever 
foreigners prove refractory their hatches shall be closed (i. e. 
their legal trade suspended) until they obey. It may be asked, 
why did he not go on enforcing that law? It would have 
been more easy to destroy the trade when the importation 
was only 5000 or 6000 chests, than when it was nearer 
30,000. Among the many reasons for thinking that the Chi- 
nese were not sincere in professing to stop it then, one is, that 
the flow of silver was into the empire at that time. The ba- 
lance of exports and imports and consequently of exchanges 
did not turn against them until 1829-30. Yuen retired from 
the Emperor’s Council of Four (Nuy-Ko) only last year; and 
his retirement seems to have been the signal for the violent 
party in the imperial councils to enter upon those proceedings 
which Lin is now following out. 

But admitting that an insult has been offered to the British 
people, in the force put upon the persons of British subjects, 
and more especially of the superintendent of the British com- 
merce, there are other considerations to be taken into account 
by a rational and civilized state besides the mere consideration 
of the shortest way to avenge that insult. It may be said that 
if the Chinese do not wish for our trade we have no right to 
force it upon them: and it may be said also, with a good 
colour of truth, that the supply even of all the British empire 
with tea is but a part of the Chinese trade in tea (considering 
the vast supplies of that article required by the eastern parts 
of Europe and vast tracts of Northern Asia), and consequently 
the Chinese might not be disposed to make any great sacrifice 
to retain the British trade ;—moreover that there are the 
Americans ready to avail themselves of our quarrel with the 
Chinese to become the instruments of supplying all the British 
dominions with tea. But all this is no answer to the objec- 
tion. It is undeniable that for two hundred years the Chinese 
have not only permitted but encouraged us to trade with them; 
and we are not bound, as it seems to us, by any law either 
of God or man, when an individual or a nation has opened a 
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shop, and we, among others, have entered that shop, to sub- 
mit to be, not civilly informed that the shopkeeper does not 
wish for our custom, but driven out with kicks and hootings, 
for no other pretence than that a relation of ours, over whose 
actions we have no complete control, though whatever control 
we might have has been exercised to prevent the act in ques- 
tion, has done some act which has displeased the shopkeeper. 
So far from submitting tamely to such treatment from the 
shopkeeper, we should most unquestionably turn upon him 
and give him a drubbing that he should remember to 
the last day of his natural life, and that should be to all 
such as he a lesson of good government and good manners 
to all time. Let us suppose that we send out a squadron, 
—that we take the most efficient plan to make known to 
the Celestial Court itself that we deem ourselves insulted, 
and mean to have reparation for the insult,—that we sail 
up the Yellow Sea to the point nearest to Pekin; that we 
“ single out the vital part of our adversary, and the point of 
“ it which is most exposed ; that in that vulnerable heart we 
“ plant our dagger, so that the remotest limb shall quiver 
“ with the shock.” Supposing all this, it behoves us also to 
consider what will be the consequences when the vibrations 
of that shock have passed away. We might, to be sure, per- 
haps without very great difficulty, effect a revolution in China. 
The Chinese are by no means reconciled to the Tartar yoke. 
We might pull down the Tartar and set a Chinaman in his 
place, but then, how long would the Chinaman remain? 
When you once begin to pull down an elderly edifice, there 
is no saying where you are to stop. And so we arrive at the 
point in the circle where we were some pages back,—viz. that 
we should incur a terrible responsibility by disturbing the 
governing forces that at present act upon the Chinese people. 

Nevertheless we are inclined to think that the latter course 
would be, upon the whole, the best ; and the course which a 
ruler or minister at once bold and able, resolute and wary, 
would adopt. We should send out a fleet and army (a draft 
of troops from India would probably be sufficient), land as 
near to Pekin as possible; distribute manifestoes everywhere 
as we advanced, that we do not mean to plunder the property 
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of the Chinese, or to interfere in the least with the Chinese 
laws and institutions; that our sole quarrel is with the 
Tartar invaders; and our object to place a Chinese on the 
throne instead of a Tartar; and to restore to China whatever 
of her institutions or customs, abolished by the Tartars, she 
wished to have restored. We should march to Pekin, pluck 
the Tartar from his throne, place a Chinaman in his seat, and 
make the sole condition of giving him his empire that he 
would sanction free trade with all the world. We think that 
all this might be done at less expense than a paltry peddling 
indecisive measure would cost, especially if we take into ac- 
count the consequences of these inefficient measures, which, 
like everything at first cheap and bad, are always the most 
expensive in the end. It seems probable, from the following 
account of certain secret political associations in China that 
the work of overturning the Tartar government would not be 
a difficult one. In fact the fear of something of this kind is 
said to be at the bottom of the extraordinary jealousy of 


foreign intercourse entertained by the Tartar government of 
China. 


‘« The fraternities which are most dreaded by the Government of China 
are those secret associations, under various mysterious names, which com- 
bine for purposes either religious or political, or perhaps both together. 
Of the first description, the sect of the ‘ Water-lily’ (a sacred plant), and 
that of the ‘ Incense-burners,’ are both denounced in the 7th section of the 
Shing-yu ; and with them is confounded the Roman Catholic worship, un- 
der the same prohibition. The present weak state of the government ren- 
ders it particularly jealous of all secret societies whatever, as well as cruel 
and unrelenting in punishing their leaders. But the chief object of its 
dread and persecution is the San-hé-hoey, or Triad Society, of which some 
description was given in 1823 by Dr. Milne. The name seems to imply 
that when Heaven, Earth, and Man combine to favour them, they shall 
succeed in subverting the present Tartar dynasty, and that, in the mean- 
while, every exertion is to be used to mature that event. 

“In October, 1828, a paper, of which the following is an exact transla- 
tion, was found in the Protestant burial-ground at Macao, by a gentleman 
of the Company’s Service, who, understanding the meaning of it, sent the 
production immediately to the mandarin of the district, with whom he 
happened to be acquainted, and who entreated that the matter might not 
be made public, as he should be severely punished for the mere discovery 
of such a seditious paper within his district :— 


** « Vast was the central nation—flourishing the heavenly dynasty, 
A thousand regions sent tribute—ten thousand nations did homage ; 
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But the Tartars obtained it by fraud—and this grudge can never be 


assuaged. 
Enlist soldiers, procure horses—display aloft the flowery standard, 
Raise troops, and seize weapons—let us exterminate the Manchow 
race.’”” 

** Dr. Milne’s account of the Triad Society, whose nature and objects he 
took some pains to investigate, is so curious as to deserve particular notice. 

“‘ The name of this association means, ‘ the society of the three united,’ 
that is, of Heaven, Earth, and Man, which, according to the imperfect no- 
tions and expressions of Chinese philosophy, imply the three departments 
of Nature. There is a well-known Chinese cyclopedia, arranged under 
these three heads. In the reign of Kea-king, about the commencement of 
the present century, the Triad Society, under another name, spread itself 
rapidly through the provinces, and had nearly succeeded in overturning the 
government. In 1803 its machinations were frustrated, and the principal 
leaders seized and put to death, the official reports stating to the Emperor 
that ‘not a single member of that rebellious fraternity was left alive.’ But 
the fact was otherwise, for they still existed, and, with a view to secrecy, 
adopted the name which they at present bear.’””—Davis’s Chinese, vol. ii. 
page 15. 

Whatever the British Government mean to do, we conceive 
it to be sound advice to them to “ do it quickly.” On the point 
of reducing the Chinese to an acquiescence in those rules by 
which civilized nations conduct their intercourse, all parties 
are agreed. This has appeared even from the terms of Sir 
J. Graham’s late factious and most unwarrantable attack upon 
the Ministry, And as this has become the unavoidable duty 
of any minister, Whig or Tory, we have only to express our 
hope that it may be executed in the most effective and rapid 
manner. For the sake of humanity, the contest, if contest 
there is to be, must be as short as the employment of vast 
resources can make it. We have less to revenge ourselves 
for the past, than to secure our position for the future. No- 
thing can do this so well as the display of our power to punish, 
and then, but not till then, our readiness to pardon. 
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ArTIcLeE II. 


1. Reinaert de Vos, naer de oudste Beryming, door (Reynard 
the Fox, according to the oldest berhyming rhymes, 
by) J. F. Wittems. Small 8vo. Eecloo, 1834. 

2. Reinaert de Vos, Episch Fabeldicht van de Twaelfde en Der- 
tiende Eeuw, met Aenmerkingen en Ophelderingen, van 
(Reynard the Fox, an Epic-Fable-Poem of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries, with Annotations and Expla- 
nations by) J. F. Wirutems, Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Brussels, of the Royal Netherland Institution, 
&c, 8vo. Ghent, 1836. 

3. Le Roman du Renard, traduit pour la premiére fois d’aprés un 
texte Flamand du XIIe Siécle, édité par J. F. Willems ; 
augmenté dune Analyse de ce qu’ont écrit, au sujet des 
Romans Francais du Renard, Legrand @ Aussy, Robert, 
Raynouard, Saint- Mare Girardin, Prosper Marchand, &c. 
(The Romaunt of the Fox, now first translated from the 
text of a Flemish MS. of the Twelfth Century, edited 
by J. F. Willems; enlarged by an Analysis of what has 
been written concerning the French Romaunts of the 
Fox, by Legrand d’Aussy, &c. &c.) ; by Ocrave DELE- 
PIERRE, Advocate, Archivist of West Flanders, Member 
of the Ghent Royal Society of the Fine Arts and Lite- 
rature, &c. 8vo. Brussels, 1838. 


WE must introduce our notice of the volumes before us by a 
few observations upon the actual condition of the Flemish 
language and literature in Belgium, respecting which a 
change has occurred within the last few years, that can hardly 
be uninteresting, at least in reference to its political causes 
and effects, to those who would be loath to see France again 
increase her population and her power by extending her 
limits as far as the Rhine. 

The British public cannot have forgotten the strong Gallic 
tendencies prevalent throughout Belgium at the epoch of the 
revolution which severed that country from Holland ; ten- 
dencies so strong, as even to have produced, at least in the 
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Walloon provinces, a desire for re-incorporation with France, 
a longing for participation in the advantages enjoyed by the 
members of a large, a preponderant state, in preference to 
national independence. These French propensities, which, 
we have been assured upon good authority, were fostered by 
the Catholic clergy as preventatives against the contagion of 
Dutch Protestantism, naturally gave birth to a contemptuous 
dislike of the old Flemish language, a form of Low-German 
nearly identical with Dutch; or rather, perhaps, encouraged 
and continued feelings and opinions that had arisen during 
the subjection of the Netherlands to France. 

But when the independence of the kingdom of Belgium 
had been generally recognized, when all motives for fear or 
jealousy of Holland had died away, the German sovereign of the 
new state, and his enlightened and patriotic Belgian counsel- 
lors, quickly perceived that the real dangers threatening this 
independence lay in the ambition of a large and militarily for- 
midable, not of a small mercantile people ; to wit, in French re- 
gretful aspirations after the Rhine as the boundary of France. 
They perceived that these dangers were not to be averted by 
an alliance with the royal family of France, and that to ensure 
the stability of Belgian independence, Belgian nationality 
must be rather Teutonic than Gallic; and indeed, in point 
of fact, so it is and ever has been; the majority of the popu- 
lation being of the Teutonic race. We have seen a table in 
which the population is thus divided according to origin and 
language ; for it must be remembered that even where the 
higher classes speak French, the lower orders have steadily 
adhered to their mother-tongue. Flemish and German are 
still the popular languages in French Flanders and Alsace, 
respectively, long as these provinces have now formed part 
of France. 


Low-GERMAN PROVINCES. WALLOON PRovINcEs. 
Population, Population. 
NTT 1,203,000 District of Nyvel ...... 97,000 
Antwerp ...ccccccccseccese 380,000 Hainault......ccceceereees 530,000 
Brabant, with the ex- } 684,000 Namur iiiisibiiniaiiaaas 180,000 
ception of Nyvel LiOgZe ccceccccceveccccecess 314,000 
Part of Luxemburg ... 127,500 Part of Luxemburg ... 127,500 


2,394,500 1,248,500 
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Actuated, we apprehend, by these considerations, king 
Leopold, some five or six years since, turned the sunshine 
of royal favour and patronage upon those learned Low-Ger- 
man Belgians, who, with Heer Willems at their head, had, 
even whilst their country was nominally French, shared in the 
European impulse towards nationality and national archaio- 
logy, heretofore noticed as a potent motive and cause of the 
literary revolutions of the current century; and laboured, 
then of course unsuccessfully, to rekindle in their country- 
men a love for, and culture of the Flemish language and lite- 
rature. Under this genial influence Flemish Literary Socie- 
ties have been formed; even the long-forgotten Rhetorykkamers 
(Chambers of Rhetoric), a kind of academic institution which 
once flourished in every town and village of the Netherlands, 
are reviving ; prizes have been, and are daily offered by these 
societies and by the king himself, for Flemish essays upon 
the Flemish language, for Flemish poems upon various sub- 
jects, chiefly national and patriotic, etc., etc. And the result 
of all this actively stimulating patronage is, that Flemish 
writers, in every branch of literature, are arising on all sides, 
in all parts of the kingdom. 

Our readers may perhaps wonder, that whilst so much of 
novelty offers in Belgium, we should bring before them, in- 
stead of some new work of some one of these nascent authors, 
a production of the middle ages, which, such of them as 
chance to be unacquainted with the labours and the Euro- 
pean reputation of the profoundly erudite German Professor 
Jacob Grimm, with the very name of the learned Fleming, J. 
F. Willems, who is emulously treading in his footsteps, and 
even with those of the critical French archeologists, Rey- 
nouard, Legrand d’Aussy, etc., may consider as a mere 
childish fable or old wife’s tale. Our reason for this is two- 
fold ; in the first place, that these authors are, as we have said, 
nascent, the produce of the newly regenerated Flemish muse, 
though full of talent, though most satisfactory as to her future 
prospects, yet to our mind somewhat immature, perhaps 
somewhat deficient in skilful horticulture ; and hence,—as it 
is only when of a very brilliant and striking description, or 
otherwise very importantly significative, that we deem the 
light literature of foreign countries entitled to divert our at- 
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tention from the stirring interests of the day,—we are disposed 
to allow the said muse to make further progress in her edu- 
cation and development ere we present her to the British 
public ; and this the rather, because without bringing forward 
her early fruits,—shall we say, blossoms?—we have here found 
the opportunity we have for some time desired, of making the 
Belgian intellectual revolution, now in progress, known in 
this country. 

Our second reason, which would alone have been all-suffi- 
cient, is the high value we set upon the old poem here newly 
collated, edited, commented, modernized and translated, that 
has afforded this opportunity. To persons acquainted with 
the labours, we might say, with the reputation, of the erudite 
persons above-mentioned, or with the strong interest that 
has been excited in the continental learned world concerning 
Reynard the Fox, it is needless to add a word respecting 
its literary and antiquarian dignity. To those who are not, 
it may be satisfactory to learn the opinion entertained upon 
the subject by our own celebrated antiquary, Thomas 
Hearne, who, in his notes ad Gulielmi Neubrigensis Histo- 
riam Anglicanam, p. 743, says,— 

“« Reynard the Fox was one of the first things printed in England, being 
done by the famous William Caxton, in the year 1481. It was an admi- 
rable thing ; and the design, being political, and to represent a wise govern- 
ment, was equally good ; so little reason is there to Jook upon this as a 


poor, despicable book * * * *. But it is strange to see the changes that 
have been made in the book of Reynard the Fox, from the original editions.”” 


When the reader shall have perused our brief abstract of 
the poem, he will perhaps think that one of these changes is 
from the representation of a wise government to a satire 
upon a weak one. 

That the story or poem of Reynard the Fox is extant in 
the Swedish, Danish, English, and Latin languages, as well 
as in High and Low German and French, adds not much to 
its dignity, since it is evident that all nations, except one, 
must probably have translated or borrowed it. But the 
question whether this one, the original Reynard, were Ger- 
man, High or Low, or French, has given rise to much spe- 
culation and controversy upon the continent. The literary 
pride of the nations laying claim to it is aroused, and deeply 
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interested in the decision which can hardly be deemed a 
matter of indifference to scholars and archzologists, to critics 
and poets of other, of all countries. 

The age or date of the poem itself is, however, one of more 
general interest. Reynard the Fox has, by different critics, 
been ascribed to the 10th and to the 13th, as also to every 
intermediate century. Upon both these points we shall offer 
our readers extracts from the reasonings of the Flemish 
editor,—confining our notice to him, partly because we are 
writing of Flemish literature in Belgium; but mainly be- 
cause he is the latest commentator, and deeply conversant 
with the arguments of all his predecessors. In the introduc- 
tion to the second book, named at the head of this article, 
Heer Willems says :— 


** No nation in the world has ever shown more care of cattle and do- 
mestic animals than the Franks. This is abundantly proved by almost 
every page of Charlemagne’s Capitularies*. It cannot therefore be matter 
of surprise that amongst them should first arise a species of animal fable, 
the prototype of which would be sought in vain amongst other nations ; of 
which Grimm says, ‘There is nothing that can stand a comparison with 
it. The fullness of its germination and development surpasses every 
production of antiquity in the line of fable. Unfolding bud out of bud, 
with the whole energy of the epopeeia, it blossomed upon the German 
stock, in the Netherlands, in Northern France, (French Flanders, and the 
circumjacent region) and Western Germany. In fact where else can such 
poems be produced as the Isengrimus, the Reinardus vulpes, and the Rei- 
naert, all three the growth of Flemish soil? * * * 

«« What other poets have ever ventured to compose a continuous tale, of 
which the subject was taken from the brute creation; of which the wolf 
and the fox were the principal personages, ay, the heroes, opposing each 
other in hatred and revenge, like Agamemnon and Achilles in the Iliad ; 
which exemplifies epic unity so admirably, combined with episodic variety, 
whilst all the acting animals so thoroughly maintain and display their 
natural qualities and dispositions, that the poem is perused with an in- 
terest such as would be excited by a true history? And a poem of this 
description first appeared amongst the Belgians, both in the Flemish and 
the Latin language! 

«* * * * * Great diversity of opinion exists with respect to the age of 
the Reinardus vulpes. Mone, the editor of the Latin version, holds this 
Carmen Epicum, as it is entitled, to have been partly composed in the 


* It will be recollected that the Franks are supposed to have been a Low-Ger- 
man tribe, and that the Carlovingians were a Netherland family, with large do- 
mains, extending pretty nearly from Liége to the frontier of Holland. 
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ninth century, partly augmented and interpolated in the twelfth, but nei- 
ther Grimm nor Raynouard will admit this opinion, considering the whole 
as a work of the twelfth century. I shall not decide this point*; neither 
shall I examine the question whether the narration of Reynard’s adven- 
tures be or be not built upon a historical foundation. The matter seems to 
me still somewhat obscure, although before reading the judiciously urged 
objections of Grimm, I was not disinclined to coincide with the ideas of 
Eccard, Mone, Etmiiller, and Saint-Marc Girardin. Whether Reinaert be 
or be not held the representative of the Lotharingian Earl Reginarius, and 
Isengrim of Zwentebold, king of Austrasia, the Netherland origin of our 
fable no longer depends upon this historical conjecture, but rests upon 
other, better-assured foundations. Leave we this point undisturbed, and 
pass to that which requires notice in the Flemish Reinaert. 

** It is very likely that the fable of the Fox and the Wolf might be cur- 
rent here, even before the ninth century, in the form of a legend or of a 
popular song ; but the poem, in the form in which we are here consider- 
ing it, appears to have been first written in the second moiety of the 
twelfth century, probably about the year 1170, save and except that in the 
course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, some alterations, of which 
we shall speak hereafter, were made in it. All circumstances concur to 
fix this epoch. And thus should Reinaert be the oldest known poem in our 
mother tongue, of which the Netherlanders may boast. 

*«« This hypothesis will perhaps appear unfounded to many persons, be- 
cause no one has hitherto dared to think of a written Flemish language in 
the twelfth century, and Maerlant is generally esteemed, in the strictest 
acceptation of the words, the father of German ¢ poets altogether. 

** But let my arguments be heard, ere judgment be pronounced. 

** It will not be unsuitable to observe, preliminarily, that, according to 
my views, most Netherland poems of the middle ages are usually assigned 
to times far later than those to which they actually appertain. Thus, with 
the single exception of Maerlant, the contents of all MSS. of the fourteenth 
century have been deemed the production of that age, or, at the earliest, of 
the last moiety of the thirteenth century. Were this so, the French ro- 
mances composed about or before the year 1150, would not have been 
translated for a couple of hundred years! and Flanders, one of the most 





* We might here very satisfactorily shame the diffident Heer Willems, and ac- 
tually overwhelm the reader with antiquarian lore and critical reasoning ; with the 
titles of all the various versions, editions, and even known MSS. of our poem, in- 
cluding a recent discovery at Cambridge, nay, of contemporaneous Latin poems, 
lately discovered by Grimm, as the Ecbasis, &c., and with the profound disquisi- 
tions of yet more foreign, philosophical archzologists than have been incidentally 
named in our comments, extracts, or the title-page of one of the volumes under re- 
view. But actually to settle this question, nay, even to state and compare all the 
different speculations and their grounds, of all these learned diligent inquirers, 
would require a treatise,—not an article in a review; wherefore we shall content 
ourselves with awakening the attention of the British public to this curious subject, 
and recommending it to the investigation of our own antiquarian scholars. 

+ Meaning, we presume, Low-German, although we are not aware that the ob- 
solete Flemish word Dietsce was other than the old form of the modern Duitsch, 


i.e. German. 
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flourishing countries in Europe, under her Earls Dirk (Dietrich or Theo- 
doric), and Philip of Alsace, at whose court the poetry of the Trouvéres may 

’ be said to have been reared, this populous Flanders would not have had 
a single poet in her mother tongue to show previous to 1250! But that 
ours was earlier a written language, is apparent from a registration of the 
year 1130, published by Mone.” 


As .the reader may like to know something more of the 
hypothesis, merely alluded to by Willems, which makes our 
epic fable a satire of the ninth century upon royalty and ari- 
stocracy, we extract a passage upon the subject from M. 
Delepierre’s volume, (the third in our list), He tells us that 
one of the French commentators upon the French versions, 
or the Romans du Renard, M. St. Marc Girardin, 


** Has developed this thesis at great length in the pages of the Journal des 
Débats, when reviewing the Roman du Renard, published from the King’s 
MSS., by M. Méon. Here is the fact upon which this hypothesis is 
built. In the year 898 Arnold, King of Germany, and Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, gave Lorraine (Lotharingen) to his illegitimate son 
Zwentebold, whose chief counsellor and friend was Regnier, one of the 
greatest Lotharingian nobles. The chronicles call this personage Regina- 
rius, Recochardus, and Reinecke, according to the German abbreviation. 
He was a prudent and crafty nobleman. After having long been the 
friend of Zwentebold, he lost his favour. Expelled from Lorraine he took 
refuge in his castle of Durfos. Twice did the incensed Zwentebold besiege 
him there, and twice in vain, thanks to the prudence of Regnier. This 
struggle is supposed to have struck the popular imagination, which com- 
pared Regnier to the fox, and, by the association of ideas, Zwentebold to 
the wolf.” 


This is certainly possible, though we cannot readily sup- 
pose any poetic vassal in those days to have quite ventured 
upon depicting his liege lord and sovereign under the con- 
temptible character of the ever-duped wolf. We shall, how- 
ever, gladly follow Heer Willems’s example in leaving the 
question undisturbed, especially as even the brief abstract we 
propose giving of the poem will enable the reader to form his 
own judgment respecting this historic theory. We return to 
Willems’s Introduction. 

The investigation of the evidence as to the date of the 
Reinaert, gives occasion to the discussion of a question 
mooted by some of these commentators and by historians ; 
to wit, whether the names by which two Flemish factions 
were distinguished in the very beginning of the thirteenth 
vol. XN, XX. 2 E 
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century, when the popular party were called Blaeuwvoeters, 
and the court party Isengrimmers, were taken from the 
family names of their respective leaders, or from the animal 
heroes of our poem? Without entering at any length into 
this inquiry, we may say that, according to the result of 
Heer Willems’s diligent researches, no names affording such 
derivative appellations are to be found amongst those of the 
Netherland nobility or of the leading demagogues, whilst 
some explanation of the singular name of Blaeuwvoeter’s 
anglicé blue feet, which is not known to have been ever borne 
by the fox in the Low Countries, is supplied by his name of 
blufot in the Swedish and Danish languages. If this argu- 
ment be admitted as conclusive, the fact is curious, as illus- 
trating both the extensive popularity of the poem so far back 
as the year 1201, and the early prevalence of the Netherland 
practice of giving whimsical emblematic names to their fac- 
tions. Of this we subjoin an instance or two about a century 
later: when Philip the Fair of France was struggling to 
subjugate Flanders, and convert it into an apanage for the 
princes of his blood, his Flemish partisans Were called Le- 
liaerts, from the lily in the arms of France, whilst the ad- 
herents of the native princes designated themselves, more 
fantastically, Claweverts, as we conceive, from a claw of the 
lion, the bearing of Flanders. Holland supplies a more lu- 
dicrous example of this custom, in the denominations (appro- 
priate enough to a country of fishermen, which it then was) of 
Kabbeljaauws en Hoeks (codfish and hooks) taken respectively 
by the partisans of a countess regnant and her rebellious 
son, to intimate, according to the Dutch historian van Kam- 
pen’s explanation, that the first would swallow up their op- 
ponents as the codfish devours the small fry of the ocean, and 
that the second knew how to catch the former. 

The age of the MSS. extant affords, as has been already 
stated by Willems, no data for that of the poem itself, the 
oldest of these, the Comburg MS., now in the Stuttgart 
library, not being esteemed of higher antiquity than the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The only point worth 
noticing upon this part of the subject is the history of the 
MS. purchased at the sale of Heber’s library, and called the 
Dutch Manuscript. It is the one edited by Willems, as cor- 
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rected and completed from the Comburg MS., that which he 
has modernized, 


“The Dutch copy, purchased last February for the Burgundian Library 
of Brussels, must have been written in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. This MS, is on parchment, and consists of 120 leaves, or 240 
pages of 34 lines each. It is illustrated with five vignettes or miniatures, 
of no great beauty*; and on many pages are vacant places for the recep- 
tion of more paintings. At the end is an enigmatical piece of sixteen 
lines, in which the copyist gives his name to be guessed at. Heer Groebe, 
sub-librarian of the Netherland Institution, who, in 1825, copied this 
MS., and gave the first information concerning it in the Kunst-en-Letter- 
bode (Messenger of the Arts, and of Flemish Literature), of June 23, 1826, 
is as incapable as myself of reading the riddle of this signature. What is 
known of the earlier possessors of the MS. is this. From a memorandum 
upon one of the outside leaves (which, from the handwriting, I assign 
to the year 1500, or thereabouts), the book must have once belonged 
to a certain Margriet, daughter of Jan Beyers, and afterwards to Maria 
van Ham, daughter of Haendryck van Byler. In 1825 it was in the 
library of the Heer Rendorp van Marquette, of Amsterdam; and was 
there to be publicly sold under the superintendence of the bookseller, Den 
Hengst. But an Englishman bought up the whole of this copious library ; 
and two years afterwards William Heber acquired this volume by purchase 
at a public auction in London,” 


Willems elsewhere says : 


“Of this MS. we learned that a beautiful copy on parchment of the 
whole poem was to be sold in the library left by the celebrated book-col- 
lector William Heber. At the recommendation of Serrure and myself, 
government gave orders for its purchase, and we soon afterwards rejoiced 
in seeing it in the Burgundian Library. 

“* Since the month of May, when I was commanded [by the king] to pre- 
pare an edition of this MS., I have zealously employed myself upon it, 
*** the contents show a much later fashioning and development than those 
of the Comburg MS. I found the copy very defective, and certainly not 
answerable to the enormously high price given for it. Such monuments 
of national fame cannot, however, be too dearly purchased.” 


With respect to the old poet, Willem, who announces 
himself in the opening of the poem, as the maker (author) of 
Madok, and the completer of the adventures of Reynard the 
Fox, his modern editor, Willems, says :— 

«* T have elsewhere shown, I think satisfactorily, that the oldest Flemish 


Reinaert ([ mean the first 3394 lines, which make an indivisible whole, 
bearing, as Grimm says, a completely Flemish colour), was not written by 








* These vignettes adorn the volume upon our table. 
252 
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Willem. What he thought not right written in the old poem, he improved 
and filled out; but what he thought left imperfect at the conclusion, in 
order to make known the whole life and adventures of Reinaert, he sup- 
plied from Walsche (Walloon) that is to say French books. 

“« The Low-Saxon translation, Reineke, and the old prose impressions of 
Gouda 1479, and Delft 1485, have not the prologue, beginning at the 41st 
line ; which makes it probable that this introduction may have been an 
addition of later times.* * * There is, in this prologue, a double com- 
mencement intimating a double object. Willem declares at its very open- 
ing, that he undertakes his task ‘ because it grieved him much’ to see so 
much wanting to the history of Reinart: whilst twenty-six lines after- 
wards appears another declaration, probably by the original (or at least an 
earlier) poet, that he only therefore made the adventures of Reinaert, be- 
cause a certain lady, of great courtesy prayed him so to do ; otherwise he 
had been silent. 

** Tt is not unusual for a continuator or interpolator to add a prologue to 
the work of his predecessor. In almost all the MSS. of the Brabantsche 
Yeesten. we find prologues of different purports and of different dates. 

** If Willem had written the first part from French originals, this would 
be in some measure apparent in the work. For instance, the she-wolf 
would, as in the High-German translation of the tale by Heinrich der 
Glichsenaere, be Hersant, and not Hersint or Erswinde; the dog would 
retain his aame of Cortois in the French Branches (as the detached ad- 
ventures are called), whereas he there becomes Roonel, Rooniax, and Mo- 
rout. Then too, the scene of action and the treatment of the subject would 
not be so entirely, so innately Flemish ; and finally, some remains, some 
traces would then be found in the French Renard of so excellent a work as 
the original poem must have been.* * * If on the other hand Willem be 
regarded as the remodeller and continuator of the poem, everything is per- 
fectly clear, His work is the text of the Dutch MS.; in which we find, 
first, a paraphrase of the first book, as is apparent from the many variations 
and additions, indicated in the notes to every page of the present edition ; 
and secondly a continuation of the original poem, mostly compiled from 
the French poets and the Fabule extravagantes.* * * Willem has never- 
theless his especial merits, and worthily distinguishes himself by the inser- 
tion of many inventions of his own. * * * * 

** But who was Willem? A man who made Madok and many books, says 
his prologue; and, from many passages, evidently an ecclesiastic: in all 
likelihood therefore, Willem Utenhove of Aerdenburg in Flanders, a con- 
temporary of Maerlant, who thus speaks of him : 


** Promised I have 
A tale of beasts to poetize ; 
Yet will I first know in what guise 
Has Master Willem Utenhove, 
A priest well-famed, whom all approve, 


Of Erdenborg, such poem made,”’ &c. 
* * * 
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“That the second book of Reinaert is a continuation, and, for the most 
part, an imitation of the first, cannot well be doubted. The conduct is 
completely the same ; the holding of a high court, accusation, summoning, 
confession, arrival at court, defence, reconciliation. That it is the work of 
a different poet, is equally indisputable. It contains different expressions, 
different turns of phraseology, * * * and many more proverbs. The lion 
is called Lioen, instead of Nobel,”’ &c. 


Our commentator now occupies himself in identifying the 
date of the second book with the age of Willem Utenhove. 
But this is a far less interesting point than the date of the 
older portion ; and we proceed to the proofs that the first 
book cannot be much more recent than the middle of the 


twelfth century. 


** We find allusions to many events and persons of that period. The 
scene of the gesta or exploits of Reinaert and Isengrim is constantly laid 
in Flanders, with the exception of a single incident that occurs in the house 
of a village-priest in Vermandois. But this excursion is not related as if 
it had led the fox and the wolf across the frontiers; a circumstance ex- 
plicable by a reference to the political aspect of the country at that period. 
By the marriage of Philip of Alsace earl of Flanders with Isabella heiress 
of Vermandois, this earldom was upon her father’s death in 1163 united 
to Flanders; and so continued until 1186. In this interval therefore must 
Reinaert have been written, or why meddle with Vermandois? 

«‘ In another passage of the poem the fox says that he has buried the 
treasure of king Ermenrik under a tree at Hulsterloo, which Hulsterloo 
lay in such a wilderness that for six months together not a creature was 
met there. Now the Witte-boke of the Ghent Archives informs us that in 
the middle ages pilgrimages were made to our lady of Hulsterloo. A mi- 
raculous image was there revered, which, according to a note in the un- 
published chronicles of the Abbey of Drongen near Ghent, was brought 
thither from the town of Terouenne. Our lady, it appears, dissatisfied 
with the little honour paid her at Terouenne, orders the removal of her 
image, which was performed in the presence of a great concourse of people. 
Two dovcs flew before the bearers of the image, guiding their course, until 
they reached Hulsterloo. Such multitudes flocked to see the miracle, that 
a scarcity of bread was suffered in and about Ghent. This is the narra- 
tive of the clerical servitor of Hulsterloo, in the above-mentioned chronicle, 
but without a date. 

“* In the year 1136, Hulsterloo near Kieldrecht, with its waste Jand, forests 
and morasses, was ceded to the Abbey of Drongen by two documents still 
extant. It is likely that some years afterwards the monks of the Abbey 
may have there built and consecrated a chapel to the Blessed Virgin, and 
this would explain the celebrity of her image amongst the Flemings in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; as also the great resort of 
pilgrims thither, until Hulsterloo itself was destroyed by inundation. But 
if it was still a desolate place when Reinaert was written, the poem must be 
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older than the translation of the wonderful image ; which again brings us 
to the twelfth century. 
* &* * * # 

“* Some intimations of legal usages no less indicate the high antiquity of 
the pcem; and I am astonished that Grimm should not have noticed this, 
which alone would prove that our Reinaert can be no translation from the 
French. I have pointed out allusions of this kind in my notes ; and for 
the corroboration of this assertion, I appeal to the works of Heineccius 
and of Dreyer ; namely, to the former’s Elementa Juris Germanici, tom. ii. 
p. 5., and to the latter’s Von dem Nutzen des treflichen Gedichtes, Reineke de 
Vos, zur Erkliirung der Teutschen Rechtsalterthiimer, insonderheit des ehe- 
maligen Gerichtswesen (Of the usefulness of the admirable poem, Reynard 
the Fox, towards the explanation of German legal antiquities, especially of 
the former administration of Justice). * * * * * I will only add, here, that the 
pronouncing sentence in the administration of justice, seated upon or near 
an elevated stone platform, as described, line 2757, carries us back to the 
middle of the twelfth century. (In a note to line 2757, Willems refers to J. 
Grimm’s Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 802, concerning this practice.) * * * 

“* Other allusions, finally, refer to canonical law. Of this nature is the 
incident of the village priest. He is represented as having a wife and 
children, who live with him openly, in his own house, without giving rise 
to scandal or suspicion in the minds either of his parishioners, or of the 
author of the poem. The same priest appears likewise in the French Re- 
nard; buf here he is no longer represented as a married man; he is an 
ecclesiastic living disreputably with a concubine. * * * * Now as it is 
well known that, after the middle of the twelfth century no priest could 
marry without ipso facto forfeiting his benefice, I deduce from this cir- 
cumstance, first, that our poet wrote about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when there might still be instances of married ecclesiastics [we 
should have said, earlier, when they were too common to call for remark] ; 
and, secondiy, that his work is older than the French Branche du Renard, 
printed in the appendix, which is nevertheless said to appertain to the first 
moiety of the thirteenth century. * * * * 

** It would lead me too far should I cite all the allusions to Flanders 
that are to be found in the French Renards. I am satisfied with the pro- 
ceeding to show that it is not we who have borrowed from the French, but 
they who have taken the subject-matter of their poems either from us, or 
from Frankish traditions. Many of their Trouvéres frequented the court 
of the Flemish earls, especially that of Philip of Alsace, the benefactor and 
friend of Chretien de Troyes.” 


We trust that our readers are by this time fully satisfied 
of the justice, or at the very least, the plausibility, of the claim 
advanced by our Belgian friends, to perhaps the oldest poem 
extant in any modern language. The High German Niede- 
lungen Lied, at least in the form in which we possess it,does not 
pretend to so high an antiquity by some quarter of a century 
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at least. We now therefore feel ourselves at liberty to pro- 
ceed to our account of the poem itself. Yet ere we do so, 
we are irresistibly tempted to give, from the preface to 
Willems’s modernized version, the opinion entertained of 
Reinaert by that great authority, Jacob Grimm*. In read- 
ing Willems’s intervening ejaculations, it is to be recollected 
that they were written prior to the new birth of Flemish 
literature. 


“Our Flemish Reinaert surpasses all other poems of this name; and 
‘deserves,’ Grimm says, ‘ the first rank, both for its plan and its execution ft. 
In it the whole, clad in graceful suitable language, proceeds by a regulated 
course, combined with ever-increasing interest, from the beginning to the 
end. All the incidents are therein as intimately connected as in true hi- 
story.” Wonderfully correct and well maintained are, above all, the cha- 
racteristic actions of the animals. In a word, Reinaert is, with the excep- 
tion of Dante’s Divina Commedia, by far the best poem that the middie 
ages have given to Europe. And this poem is a Belgian poem! And the 
Belgians know it not! And Germans are wanted to bring it to light! ‘The 
Belgians,’ says Grimm, ‘ have the greatest interest in the Reinaert; but 
who’ he thus »raoceeds, ‘ has seen in them, this many an age, either attach- 
ment to, or care for, their mother-tongue? Deep self-forgetfulness ever 
produces its own punishment: from the fair Belgic region, where in the 
middle ages minstrelsy dwelt, all poetry has long vanished !’” 


We now at length proceed to the poem; and, passing over 
the already mentioned prologue of old Willem, give what 
may be supposed to have been the original opening,—unless 
we ascribe only the first twenty-six lines to the continuator, 
and take the subsequent portion of prologue as belonging to 
the original poet. The reader will bear in mind that, although 
taken from two different MSS., the three volumes before us 
are all, old, modern, and French, versions of the work of 
Willem Utenhove. We translate from the modernized Fle- 
mish version ;—the French is in prose, and poetry turned into 
prose is to us antipathetic as toad or snake. 

*« It was merry Whitsuntide 
Wood and forest, far and wide, 
Spring’s green livery did sport ; 
When King Noble to his court 





* We have given our reasons for quoting Grimm himself only through Willems. 

+ Hoffmann, in the Introduction to his new edition of Reineke Vos, of 1834, 
would deduct something from this eulogy of the Flemish text, for the benefit of his 
own. But he adduces no satisfactory proofs. 
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Call’d, a solemn court to make, 
All he could from field, wood, brake. 
Most obey’d the King’s command, 
Great and small, a motley band. 
Reynard Fox, a trickster base, 
Shunn’d alone his sov’reign’s face: 
His misdeeds so num’rous were 
That he durst not show him there. 
Conscious guilt avoids the light, 
Such was Reynard Fox’s plight ; 
Thence to court he seldom came, 
And that brought him evil fame. 
When the court was right array’d, 
All, except the Badger, made 
Loud complaints, strong language us’d ; 
Red-hair’d Reynard all accus’d. 
Hark to one amidst the din! 
Isengrim, with all his kin, 
Audience of King Noble seeks ; 
Isengrim the wolf thus speaks.” 

The wolf’s harangue we cannot translate. Nevertheless, 
his complaint being the essential ground-work of the poem, 
the offence against him being the crime par excellence, con- 
stituting the very pivot of the plot, it is indispensable that 
we should impart its nature to our readers ; and this we shall 
do with the utmost decorum, that is to say, the utmost of 
which the case admits. Reynard is accused of having caught 
his aunt, the wolf’s wife, the beautiful dame Hersinde, in some 
kind of trap, that rendered her perfectly helpless, and then 
dishonoured her; and of having subsequently committed 
such further insults towards her and her husband in the per- 
sons of their children, that two of the young wolf-cubs had 
ever since remained irremediably blind. Cortois (Courteous ?), 
the dog, next charges Reynard with having robbed him of a 
sausage; and Panser, the beaver, tells how he had seen Rey- 
nard about to devour Cuwaert (Coward ?) the hare, whilst pre- 
tending to teach him to sing mass, when he had himself 
rescued the intended victim. 

Tibert, the cat, and Grimbert, the badger, plead in behalf 
of Reynard; Grimbert, his nephew, urging that Hersinde’s 
dishonour was voluntary on her part, and even habitual, she 
being passionately enamoured of Reynard; and that if he, 
the fox, has sinned, he has since repented, turned hermit, and 
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far from having designed to eat the hare, has vowed never 
again to taste of flesh-meat. Even whilst the badger is 
pleading, Chanticleer the cock is seen descending the hill, 
preceded by two of his children,—we think daughters,—who 
carry a bier, upon which lies his lifeless daughter, Coppe the 
pullet, just murdered by Reynard, and accompanied by two 
of his sons. Chanticleer comes to make his complaint to 
king Noble, and tells how his eight sons and seven daugh- 
ters, all hatched in one brood, by his wife Rode the hen, had 
lived happily in a walled park, where the dogs who guarded 
them had successfully resisted all Reynard’s attempts at in- 
vasion, until by craft he had eluded their vigilance and 
effected his nefarious purpose. 


««* He as hermit came, Oh King! 
When the murd’rous thief did bring 
Letters with your signet seal’d. 
These I read, and they reveal’d 
How our comfort to increase, 
Wisely you proclaim’d your peace, 
Giving bird and beast command 
To observe ’t throughout your land. 
Then, again false Reynard spoke, 

* Having with the world now broke, 
Sever’d from its joys and state, 

To God only dedicate, 

Barefoot, I in cloister’d cell 
Expiating past sins will dwell.’ 
Show’d his staff, brought from Elmare*, 
Cowl, cord, garment of horsehair. 

* God be thank’d, Sir Chanticleer,’ 
Said he, ‘I, with this world’s geer 
Now have done; you ’ll never hear 
More of my bold thievery. 

Flesh nor fat are now for me. 

Old, and tired of life’s turmoil, 

Fits it I my soul assoil. 

I shall live for Heav’n alone :— 
Tecum pax ! I must begone ; 





* A Flemish priory, dependent upon St. Peter at Ghent, founded A. D. 1144, 
We have said, we wish not to argue upon the age of the poem; but we must ob- 
serve that merely incidental dates cannot prove it not to be anterior to the year 
thus specified, as nothing is more probable than the insertion or change of the 
name of a place by an improver of a tale. But they may prove it not to be poste- 
rior, because the poet of those days would alter for the sake of adaptation to ex- 
isting feelings and circumstances ; not, as in later times, to give an air of antiquity. 











The pullet is accordingly buried with all the church rites 
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I’ve no leisure here to bide ; 
Morning, noon, and eventide, 
I my breviary must say.’ 
Reynard went, and I was gay. 
Mutt’ring through the wood he crept, 
Whilst my heart with pleasure leapt, 
Thinking our worst dangers o’er. 
To my family I bore 
This glad news, and led them free 
Past our park walls ;—woe is me! 
For the fox, with many a wile, 
Stole through thickets to beguile, 
Intercepting our retreat. 
On a chicken, young, fair, sweet, 
Then his hands I saw him lay, 
And with mock’ry bear away. 
Death now threat’ning all I saw, 
For in his insatiate maw 
Was my child so dainty found, 
That no watchman, nor staunch hound 
Longer could our lives protect. 
King! my sufferings respect ! 
Whetted thus his appetite, 
Reynard comes, by day, by night, 
On my children to regale. 
Daily I behold them fail ! 
From fifteen to only four 
They ’re reduced by th’ evermore 
Murd’rous hunger of that beast. 
Yesternight he thought to feast 
On my Coppe ; but by force 
Our stout dogs regain’d her corse, 
Which upon this bier we bring. 
Your’s, my cause, my vengeance, King !’ 
‘ Grimbert, badger,’ Noble cries, 
‘In a strange unwonted guise 
Does thine uncle keep his fast ! 
But, before the year be past, 
I shall teach his insolence 
Fasting true, and penitence ! 
For thy daughter, Chanticleer, 
Foully murder’d, who lies here, 
(May the Lord her soul receive !) 
None to her new life can give. 
We can do no more for her ; 
Then with solemn rites inter.’ ” 
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of that day, and her fate inscribed upon her marble monu- 
ment. This done, king Noble summons the fox before him, 
to answer for his misdeeds. Bruin the bear boldly and arro- 
gantly undertakes the office of summoner, defying Reynard 
to dupe him. The fox receives the bear and his message 
most submissively, and avers that he should have been even 
then at court, had not his journey been delayed by an illness, 
the consequence of his having fed upon honey, either through 
poverty, or as a viand appropriate to fasting. At the name 
of honey Bruin’s mouth waters ; and with this bait Reynard, 
after more and more exciting his appetite, lures him to plunge 
his head and fore paws deeply into a half-cloven stick of 
timber, in a carpenter’s yard, whence he, the fox, immediately 
extracts the wedges. Our-self confident messenger is thus 
caught as in a trap, whence he only extricates himself at the 
price of tearing off the skin of his head and fore feet, his 
claws, one ear, and part of his cheeks. In this melancholy 
condition he is compelled to fly, cruelly belaboured, and fur- 


ther endangered by the carpenter and his family, whom his. 


cries and exertions have aroused. 

Thus, half-dead, Bruin with great difficulty crawls, rolls 
and slides back to court. His leonine majesty’s wrath in- 
creases at the sight of his ill-used messenger; and Tibert the 
cat undertakes the hazardous office in which the bear has 
failed. Him, despite their kindred and friendship, the fox 
similarly leads into a snare, by the promise of a granary full 
of mice. The circumstance of the cat’s engagement with the 
village priest and his family are of those that cannot be de- 
tailed ; suffice it therefore to say, that Tibert the cat returns 
to court, less personally injured, indeed, than Bruin the bear, 
but like him, deluded, affronted, and baffled; thus, yet fur- 
ther inflaming king Noble’s rage. 

The badger now undertakes the adventure, and acquits 
himself of his commission, rather as a friend of the culprit 
than as an officer of justice. He however convinces his 
uncle of the absolute necessity of his appearing at court, 
there to justify himself; and they set forward. Upon the 
road Reynard desires to relieve his conscience by confession 
to his nephew. He tells a tale of knavery and licentiousness ; 
and Grimbert, after inflicting a few slight strokes with a twig 
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gathered for the nonce, and enjoining penitence and reform- 
ation, gives him absolution,—in virtue of what authority 
does not appear. 

At court Reynard presents himself boldly, asserting his 
perfect innocence. All the animals, however, urge their se- 
veral wrongs; justice prevails; and king Noble orders the 
offender to be forthwith hanged. Isengrim, Bruin and Tibert 
proceed hurriedly to erect the gallows ; and whilst they are 
thus employed, Reynard contrives to excite the cupidity of the 
monarch and his queen by a story of his father’s having found 
king Ermenrik’s treasure; the secret receptacle of which at 
Hulsterloo is known only to himself. A promise to deliver 
up this treasure procures credence to another trumped-up 
tale of a treasonable conspiracy, and in the end, his pardon. 
But as he has been excommunicated these three years, on 
account of a trick played the wolf in a monastery, he an- 
nounces his purpose of undertaking a pilgrimage to Rome, 
there to obtain absolution. He equips himself, indeed, in a 
fashion that might have awakened mistrust in a wise so- 
vereign, demanding the skin of the fore paws of Isengrim 
and Hersinde for shoes, and a piece of Bruin’s back for his 
scrip. 

But Noble, although he too appears to have had cause of 
complaint against the fox, somewhat analogous to the wolf’s, 
is credulous. With his whole court, the king accompanies 
the feigned pilgrim at his departure for a short space, sending 
the priestly Belyn the ram, and Cuwaert the hare, to escort 
him home; whither he desires to go prior to so long a 
journey. 

Arriving at castle Malpertuis, his residence, the fox per- 
suades the ram to await him a minute or two without, and 
the hare to accompany him in-doors, in order to see him take 
leave of his wife and children. He there murders the hare, 
and the family dine upon their guest. The next matter 
is to get rid of Belyn without exciting his suspicions. For 
this purpose Reynard returns to him, says that Cuwaert 
is still consoling dame Hermelyn, who, though recovered 
from her fainting fit, remains in great affliction; and asks 
whether Belyn will carry his letters to court, the king having 
charged him to write. Again we translate. 
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** * Reynard,’ said the ram, ‘ I know 
Not where letters to bestow.’ 
Reynard answered, ‘ I ’ll equip 
My kind postman with this scrip, 
Which my pilgrimage should deck ; 
This I’ll hang about thy neck. 
Now my messenger wilt be ?” 
Belyn answer’d, ‘ Willingly.’ 
Reynard hied him back in haste ; 
Took his leathern scrip, and plac’d 
Deep within it Cuwaert’s head : 
Laughing, then return’d, and said, 
Whilst the burthen he secur’d 
Round the ram’s neck, ‘ If assur’d 
Of King Noble’s favour high 
Thou wouldst be, permit no eye 
These dispatches to behold,— 
Hidden in the inmost fold 
Of my scrip,—till, as is meet, 
Laid before the monarch’s feet. 
Further—Dost thou Noble love? 
Wouldst be honour’d from above ? 
Say thou didst the letters write, 
Counselling what to indite ; 

Royal thanks shall pay thy pain ; 
Royal favour ’s hard to gain!’ ” 


The Comburg MS., which Willems has modernised, here 
ascribes to the ram only a word of assent, leaving the whole 
of the discourse to the fox. The Dutch MS., purchased at 
Heber’s sale is here, we think, more dramatic, and we conti- 
nue the dialogue from the old version; from which we may 
again borrow what we deem a heightening touch, without 
always stating the change. 


** Joyously upsprang the sheep, 
‘I at court shall praises reap 
When I shall be known to write 
Handsome words and phrases bright ; 
Which indeed I cannot do.’ 
. . * . 
* But, say, Reynard, will the hare 
Back with me to court repair?’ 
* No,’ said Reynard, ‘ not so soon, 
He shall go to-morrow noon ; 
T must tell him many a thing 
Much importing to the king. 
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Whilst thy letters hurry need.’ 
Then the ram bade God him speed.” 


The fox departs with his family to seek safety in the 
wilderness ; whilst his silly, and not over honest dupe makes 


all haste to court. 
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“* Belyn when King Noble spied, 
And that round his neck was tyed 
That same wallet, lately ta’en 
From Sir Bruin’s back with pain ; 
Greatly wondering, cried he, 
* Belyn, whence so hurriedly ? 
Where ’s the fox? Why did he strip 
From his neck that pilgrim scrip ?’ 
Belyn answer’d, ‘ Every thing 
Known by me, to you, oh king, 
To disclose is mine intent. 
Reynard, ere from home he went, 
Ask’d, would I a letter bear, 
Which for you he must prepare? 
I replied, that for your sake 
Seven I would gladly take. 
Then, when I should leave his place, 
Seeing I ’d no letter-case, 
He his scrip to hold them gave. 
King, perchance you never have 
Of a scribe more able heard : 
Of these letters ev’ry word 
Has been dictated by me. 
Pleasing to you may they be! 
But be good or ill the price, 
Reynard follow’d my advice.’ 
Noble, scant in writing skill’d, 
Botsaert*, who a clerk’s place fill'd, 
Summon’d, Botsaert, best who knew 
Book-craft of the courtly crew. 
Botsaert now was bade to read 
Reynard’s letters with all speed. 
Botsaert with Bruinael the goose 
Flew the burthen to unloose 
From the ram’s neck ; they undid 
The dark scrip wherein lay hid 








* The editor states in a note, that he cannot discover in any text what animal 
Botsaert is ; but conjectures him to be a bird, and that bird the buzzard. The old 
version does not say either what animal Bruinael is; and Willems does not state 
his authority for calling him the goose, We decide that he is the ass, Brunellus, 
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Belyn’s hopes, so falsely bred. 

Botsaert thence drew forth the head : 

Cried, ‘ Good Heav’n! What may this mean? 

Never was such letter seen! 

King, by mine own art I swear 

’T is the head of Cuwaert hare! 

Oh! how deeply am I griev’d 

That false Reynard you believ’d!’ 
Noble stood, confus’d, amaz’d ; 

And the queen her voice uprais’d, 

Shrieking as she frantic were. 

Noble’s head in gloomy care 

Hung adown ; when he once more 

Lifted it, so dread a roar 

Burst from out his throat, the sound 

Terrified the beasts around.” 


At this line our able editor conceives the original Flemish 
poem to have ended, and the remainder to be the portion to 
which old Willem alludes, when he speaks of having com- 
piled his work from French originals. He fixes upon this 
line, because in the very next paragraph, which introduces a 
new character, the leopard, king Noble is, for the first time, 
named by his French designation of king Lioen, a form of 
the word lion, by the way, which could hardly be derived 
from the Flemish Jeeuw. Nevertheless, Heer Willem’s own 
modern Flemish version of the old poem is prolonged by some 
eighty lines, as in the first book of the old version by near 
a hundred: and we proceed with our translation. 


«* Then the leopard Firapeel 
Forward sprang ; he, wont to feel 
Bold because of royal blood, 

Brav’d the monarch’s wrathful mood. 
* Why, lord lion King, such groans? 
Scarcely deeper were your moans 
Though your queen herself were dead. 
Check your sorrow, raise your head, 
And your wisdom’s might reveal.’ 
Said the King, ‘ Sir Firapeel, 

Of mine honour I’m bereav’d 

For so weakly I believ’d 

That false traitor to my state. 

Rightfully myself I hate! 

With mine honour, erst so bright, 

I have lost two friends of might. 
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Bruin bold and Isengryn* 

Has a murm’ring pilgrim’s spleen 

Robbed me of. My heart ’t will break ! 

Of my life an end ’t will make !’ 
Firapeel replied, ‘I will 

Own therein you have done ill, 

But can expiate your misdeed. 

Instant from their chains be freed 

Isengryn and Bruin bear, 

Also Dame Hersinde the fair : 

And their suff’rings and lost skin 

Recompense with ram Belyn. 

He deserves it !—He confess’d 

Reynard follow’d his behest 

In the murder of this day. 

Cuwaert since he could betray, 

He has sinn’d.—Death is his due. 

Reynard then we’!l all pursue, 

We must take him presently. 

On some tree then hang him high 

Without trial, as is just!’ ” 


King Lion acknowledges that such an arrangement would 
greatly mitigate his regret ; and Firapeel hastens away to re- 
lease the captives (they had been imprisoned in reliance upon 
Reynard’s story of a treasonable conspiracy), and negotiate a 
treaty of reconciliation with them. This he accomplishes at 
the expense of Belyn, the ram, his family, and his whole 
race, whom he delivers up to the will and pleasure of the 
bear and the wolf, from that time forward until doomsday ; 
whereupon the Belgic French translator makes the very new 
remark, Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 

The Comburg MS. ends here, as does Heer Willems’s mo- 
dernized Reinaert. But the reader is aware that the old 
Flemish version of the poem edited by that gentleman, is 
from the Dutch MS., as it is called, and that it is from this 
version that our French prose translation is made. Both of 
these therefore give us the continuation, or second book ; 
and these will henceforward engross our attention, although 





* Heer Willems here spells the name thus, its usual form in the old version, 
after generally spelling it Isengrim; but gives no reason for the change. Must 
we guess, because he so needed it for the rhyme? That motive determined us to 


imitate him. 
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we purpose to dispatch this less ancient and less original 
portion more succinctly. 

The first book contains four additional lines, announcing 
twelve days’ prolongation of the king’s high court, in honour 
of the reconciliation effected with Bruin, Isengrym and Her- 
sinde. The second book opens in the midst of these twelve 
days, and shows the efficacy of the leopard’s measures for 
the relief of the royal conscience, if not for the tranquillity of 
his majesty’s kingdom and the safety of his liege subjects. 
We find the king, queen, and court in a course of music, 
dancing, feasting, and merry-making in general: but the 
revels are interrupted by fresh complaints of the incorrigible 
fox. The rabbit and the crow present themselves to charge 
Reynard, the first with having attempted to devour him, the 
second with having actually devoured his wife, thai very day. 
And here we find characteristic marks of a later age, in the 
sort of little reasonings and axioms occasionally introduced. 
The crow, for instance, thus concludes his harangue to the 
monarch. We must observe that in the old version the 
metre is not, as in the modern, regularly trochaic, wherefore 
we take the liberty of here adopting the easier iambic octo- 
syllabic measure. 


«Your laws if you will see neglected 
Yourself at last will be rejected. 
The prince who does not punish sin 
Partner himself becomes therein. 
Each to be master then will seek ; 
Lord King, remember what I speak.” 


King Lion’s anger revives with even additional intensity. 
He roars yet more tremendously than upon the former occa- 
sion, lays all the blame upon his queen, to whose advice, the 
offspring of covetousness, he should not have listened, and 
orders an army to be ready in six days for besieging Malper- 
tuis. His directions for the equipment of this army include 
blunderbusses and bombards, thus making the date of this 
later part of the poem to be posterior to the invention of 
these instruments of destruction. Grimbert hurries off with 
the alarming intelligence to Malpertuis, where, notwithstand- 
ing the flight to the wilderness announced in the first book, 
we still find Reynard and his family, The fox again resolves 
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to go to court and clear himself by his address. Upon the 
road he confesses himself as before to the badger, and his 
confession includes another trick, previously unknown to the 
reader, played upon the wolf. Grimbert, as before, absolves, 
but upbraids him; and Reynard justifies his conduct in a 
speech of about 140 lines, replete with sophistical casuistry 
and libertine excuses, that fill his hearer with admiration of 
his understanding. Upon reaching the court, Reynard, with 
his wonted effrontery, surveys the assembly, kneels to the 
king, and thus addresses him. 


««* May God, whose pow’r endures for aye 
Preserve my lord the King alway, 
And eke my lady, the fair Queen, 
Granting them wisdom, well between 
The right and wrong sentence to give. 
For many a one on earth doth live 
Who bears a diff’rent outward show 
From what his inward soul doth know. 
I would to God the truth were clear, 
At cost of what I hold most dear ! 
* * * . * « 
To all your justice equal be ! 
I ask no more. Enough for me! 
Let shame upon the guilty fall! 
I soon must be well known to all. 
I cannot flatter, fawn, and lie, 
But must an honour’d front bear high.’ 
Those who within the palace were 
Could but in silent wonder stare, 
So boldly hearing Reynard plead. 
The monarch answer'd, ‘ Though indeed, 
Reynard thy fallacies sound well, 
These falsehoods vainly dost thou tell. 
I am resolv’d this very day 
Thy neck for all thy crimes shall pay. 
. * * . . + 
From Lampreel, rabbit, and the crow, 
How well thou lovest us we know.’ ”’ 


Upon hearing the lion’s angry words, the fox wishes him- 
self rather at Cologne than where he is, thus preserving, even 
in the French portion, the Low-German locality. He, how- 
ever, boldly pleads his cause, misrepresents the stories of the 
rabbit and the crow, tells a long tale about his uncle Martin, 
the ape, advocate of the bishop of Cambray, and is begin- 
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ning to feel triumphant, when the King brings forward the 
matter of Belyn and Cuwaert. Fear now succeeds to con- 
fidence ; but dame Rukenau, the monkey, his aunt, and wife 
to Martin, wise, prudent, courageous, energetic, and the 
queen’s favourite, takes up the cause. She quotes scripture, 
and reminds king Lion of the benefit he had often derived 
from Reynard’s wit; especially in a cause between a man 
and a serpent, that had perplexed every body else. The 
man, it appears, had released the serpent from a noose, upon 
his solemn promise never to harm him. The serpent after- 
wards, becoming hungry, wanted to kill and eat his benefac- 
tor. Various arbitrators were appealed to by the man, but 
they chancing to be beasts and birds of prey, decided against 
him in hopes to share the banquet. He had then finally ap- 
pealed to king Lion, who, utterly at a loss, had referred the 
question to Reynard, and this wily judge had observed that, 
in order to form a correct opinion, it would be requisite to 
see the parties in their original state, when the promise, 
which the serpent desired to break, had been made. The 
serpent, not quite in consonance with his established reputa- 
tion for wisdom, had agreed ; and when he had replaced his 
neck in the noose, Reynard had observed that now, neither 
party having won or lost, the man might if he pleased again 
release the serpent upon his promise, or go about his own 
business, leaving him to his fate. 

We have given this fable in some detail to show the differ- 
ent character of this book from that of the other, where we 
have no such stories within stories. Is not this an oriental 
style, and may it not have been introduced by the Crusa- 
ders? But we must hasten to conclude. 

Dame Rukenau, supported by the queen, so far prevails, 
that Reynard is allowed to justify himself, respecting this 
new accusation. He immediately, with exclamations of hor- 
ror, affects ignorance of the hare’s death, and asserts that 
what he had intrusted to Belyn for the king and queen was 
a present of the rarest description; to wit, three jewels of 
inestimable value, both from their beauty and power as 
talismans. These he describes in upwards of 570 lines, great 
part of which are occupied with fables and stories ex- 
planatory of the images carved upon the imaginary jewels, 
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He then reminds the king of other services that he has ren- 
dered, and is again confident of acquittal, when the wolf returns 
to the charge, and once more urges the outrage perpetrated 
upon Hersinde. This Reynard positively denies ; alleging that 
he was kindly endeavouring to release the lady, and that Isen- 
grim’s jealousy had blinded him. In the end a combat in 
the lists between Reynard and Isengrim is appointed. 

The fox is considerably disconcerted at the necessity of 
fairly encountering so formidable an antagonist, even weak- 
ened as the wolf is by the recent flaying of his fore-paws. 
But the friends and kindred of the fox assemble round him 
during the night, fortifying him with stolen poultry; and 
Dame Rukenau gives him advice for the combat, the only 
part of which that can possibly be communicated to readers 
of the present day, is to shave and grease his whole body, so as 
that it may afford the wolf no hold. To describe the duel is 
similarly out of the question. Suffice it to say that, by a se- 
ries of dirty tricks, and sly attacks upon the most susceptible 
parts of the animal frame, Reynard conquers. He is of 
course acquitted; and returns in triumph to Malpertuis, ac- 
companied by all his friends, and by many whose good will, 
real or apparent, his victory has gained him. 

The poem concludes with a satire upon all conditions of 
men, emperor and pope included; all of whom, at least all 
who succeed in the world, are averred to do so by practising 
the arts of Reynard, which the French translator terms Re- 
nardie. 

Heer Willems’s volume of the old poem contains further, 
by way of appendix, the before mentioned poetical conun- 
drum upon a name, a specimen of a Dutch Reynard, with a 
fable or two upon the same subject ; a number of old, and of 
somewhat, though not much, more modern proverbs, relating 
to the fox and the wolf, and a portion of the old French Ro- 
man du Renard. 

With respect to the ability with which Willems has exe- 
cuted his task, our opinion has been sufficiently intimated in 
the course of our remarks, to supersede the necessity of here 
more explicitly stating it. We have only to add that his ver- 
sification in his translation or modernization is easy and spi- 
rited. With regard to his Belgian French translator, we 
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must say that this gentleman appears to have performed his 
part with a negligence or a precipitation that would, in this 
country, be esteemed disrespectful to the public. He fre- 
quently misrepresents the sense of the original—we mean 
even in his translation of Willems’s Introduction,—sometimes 
turning sense into nonsense. And lest we should be told 
that a Belgian must needs understand Flemish, ancient or 
modern, better than we can pretend to do, we must state one 
blunder, which the book itself affords the means of verifying. 
Willems, in speaking of the copyist’s conundrum upon his 
own name, calls it een raedselachtig gedicht van zestien regels ; 
anglice, a riddling poem of sixteen lines. This the trans- 
lator renders une soixantaine de vers enigmatiques, thus trans- 
forming sixteen into sixty—a metamorphosis that might oc- 
casionally be convenient if feasible! We laid down the pen 
in amazement, and opened our dictionary, to ascertain whe- 
ther we did or did not know the meaning of zestien; and 
even when supported by lexicographical authority, still felt 
dissatisfied. Eagerly we turned to Willems’s appendix, 
sought out the enigmatic poem, counted the lines, and found 
them precisely sixteen ! 


Articce III. 


1. Journal af Petrus Lestadius fir forsta Aret af hans 
Tienstgoving stisom Missionaire i Lapmarken. Stockholm 
hos Haegstrom, 1836. 

(Journal of Peter Lestadius during the first year of his ser- 
vice as a Missionary in Lapland. Stockholm, 1836.) 

2. A Winter in Iceland and Lapland. By the Hon. AntTuuR 
Ditton, 1840. 


Tue Laplander is viewed with interest even in his own 
country. The striking contrast of this pigmy-sized, black- 
haired, yellow-skinned race, to the bulky, flaxen-haired, 
blooming Norwegian, or the compactly built, sinewy Swede,— 
the total difference of language, habits, mode of living, and, 
in short, of moral as well as of physical existence, make this 
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the most remarkable tribe among the European people. It 
is the least mixed of aboriginal broods of mankind, the least 
changed by conquest, commerce, or civilization. The Lap- 
landers of the present day are still the Fenni of the days of 
Tacitus—* a people without arms, without horses, without 
homes, clothed in skins, sleeping on the ground, sheltered 
only by branches of trees twisted together, from the weather 
or wild beasts; yet preferring this life to labouring the soil, 
confinement in fixed dwellings, and the cares and anxieties 
of civilized life.’ ‘They have nothing to lose, and have at- 
tained,” says the Roman, “ that difficult point of having no- 
thing to wish for.” 

This people has no history. They have never entered into 
social union beyond the pairing of the sexes and aggregation 
of the progeny round the parents. This is a social state to 
which even the irrational animals attain; and man, in the 
hunter, the fisher, and the shepherd states, can scarcely go be- 
yond, because those modes of life require space and solitude in 
every country. The hunter and shepherd must have the range 
or pasture of a hundred hills. To them, and to the fisher, a 
neighbour is an intruder and an enemy, consuming their 
means of subsistence. These have never been the primitive 
states of man as a social being. The theory of three states or 
gradations, the hunter state, the shepherd state, the agricul- 
tural state, through which the human race has past before 
social institutions and laws were formed, is a dream,—a theory 
without other foundation than the authority of the philoso- 
phers who have expanded it into volumes. Where men have 
found their subsistence by hunting, or by pasturing flocks, in 
that state they have remained from the earliest period to the 
present day, without improvement, or change, unless from con- 
quest or external influences. These conditions of life are im- 
mutable, and have no principle of improvement in themselves. 
All the African and American, a great part of the Asiatic po- 
pulation, and this remaining aboriginal tribe of the European, 
prove the unchangeable nature of those primitive occupa- 
tions ; that they are opposed to all social arrangements or im- 
provements ; and that a people subsisting by them remain for 
ever in the same uncivilized condition, without motive or 


means to emerge from it. 
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What then have probably been the first civilizing causes in 
human existence, since they evidently have not been the occu- 
pations which produce food in a state of nature? If we cast our 
eyes over a map of the world, we find the earliest civilized coun- 
tries to have been those which, although watered by mighty 
rivers, are not well watered, not supplied at all times and 
seasons with springs or small running streams to which the 
inhabitants could resort without interference with each other, 
Water has probably been the first want which congregated 
human animals in numbers to one spot; which first induced 
them to associate for the attainment, defence and appropria- 
tion of that spot, where alone water could be obtained at all 
seasons. Water has been property before land. The Scrip- 
tures tell us of a property in wells, before land was appro- 
priated ; and the natural truth of this scriptural account is 
curiously corroborated by the state of property, in a similar 
state of society, among the nomadic tribes, of which the tra- 
veller in Australia, Mr. Mitchel, gives an account, and among 
the people of whom the works before us treat. From the 
supply of food which the lakes and rivers afford, the waters 
have been appropriated in Lapland before the land; and a 
right of property, Lzestadius tells us, in the fishing of a lake, 
is claimed, where the land of its shores is still the undivided 
property of all. If Lapland had been like India, Egypt, 
Mexico, and all countries of early civilization, but sparingly 
supplied with liquid food, except on the banks of great rivers, 
to which all the population must at certain seasons resort for 
obtaining this necessary of life, the appropriation of water 
would, as in those countries, have produced law, social ar- 
rangement and civilization, from the first existence of the 
human race. 

It is evident that, from the very nature of the want, this most 
ancient of all kinds of property could not have been individual- 
ized ; it must have belonged to all the members of the society, 
and which all were equally entitled to use and equally bound 
to defend against all other societies. This is an important con- 
sideration in speculations upon the probable origin of property. 
In the earliest subjects of appropriation, society has been the 
first owner ; and individuals have only acquired rights from 
society. Society has not been entered into by man in order to 
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protect and defend by laws and institutions individual pro- 
perty, and the peaceful enjoyment of it, but to secure to all 
the common property in the goods of nature. The exclusive 
right of individuals has only been acquired after the establish- 
ment of this prior right of society. 

This speculation is not so very empty of consequences, in 
reasoning upon these subjects, as at first sight it may appear. 
The right of every man to do with his own as he pleases de- 
pends, as matter of principle, upon the question, whether society 
was instituted for the protection of individual rights, or whe- 
ther society was not the first proprietor, and individual rights 
but derived from society,—but modes of holding the general 
property sanctioned by society, as the best and most beneficial 
for the interests of all, buf, in virtue of the prior inextinguish- 
able natural right of each individual of the society, subject to 
such modifications as the common interests of all may require. 
All legislation and government relative to the rights of pro- 
perty turn upon this question. In speculations on the nature 
of human society, extremes often approximate wonderfully. 
The prior and predominant right of society in property, and 
the axiom, that individual rights of property are but encroach- 
ments upon the natural rights of man as a member of society, 
are extreme principles of liberty and equality ; yet in fact and 
in just reasoning they are also the extreme principles on which 
is founded despotism in governments and laws. It is as head 
of the state, as the concentrated essence of the society, that 
the despot meddles with person or property; and societies 
are only free in proportion as individual rights of property 
are safe and respected. These encroachments on the natural 
rights of man, which carried to the extreme, constitute the 
rights of despots, are the only bases of liberty also, of civili- 
zation—of all that distinguishes human society from the aggre- 
gation of brutes in families and herds. 

Owing to their shepherd state, and the absence of those 
wants which in other climes have congregated men into so- 
ciety, the Laplanders have never advanced so far as to have 
any common polity. They have in all ages been a few fa- 
milies widely separated from each other by the nature of 
their occupation—the pasturing of herds of rein-deer over a 
vast table land studded with mountains of no great elevation. 
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If similarity of name and language may in the absence of all 
historical record be founded upon, few nations have occupied 
so large a portion of the surface of the earth as the original 
stock of this race. Their language has been said to be the same 
as the Magyar language of Hungary. It is more certain that 
from the Vistula to the White Sea the Finnish tongue is more 
or less mixed with the dialects of the inhabitants, and that the 
Finnish and Laplandic are the same language*. Lapland, 
Lapmark, Laplander, are in fact only local Swedish appella- 
tions of the country and the people. They call themselves 
Suomi or Sami, as observed by Mr. Dillon, by which name 
the inhabitants of the province of Finland also call them- 
selves. It is apparently the same name by which the cognate 
people, the Samoiedes or Samogithia, who extend from the 
White Sea into Asia, are known. The root of the word, 
Suome, Same, or Samoi, means the inhabitants of the mo- 
rasses or lake country. The Finni of Tacitus, and the Fins 
of the modern Teutonic languages, by which the same people 
are designated, are names derived by translation from this 
word Suomi. Fen is a word still retained in Swedish and 
English to denote a morass or lake ; and Suomi, Fenni, Fins, 
are words of the same meaning, applied to the same race. If 
the colour of the skin, the size and shape of the frame, and 
peculiarity of eye, be marks distinctive of origin, this ancient 
race includes in its branches the Esquimaux, who appear a 
different people from the other North American tribes. Mr. 
Dillon remarks this similarity of appearance. 

The proper Laplanders are but a handful of people, not ex- 
ceeding 8000 individuals. They alone use the rein-deer in a do- 
mesticated state, and for drawing their sledges. The Samoiedes 
and the Esquimaux use only dogs, although the rein-deer exists 
in a wild state in their countries. Of these 8000 Laplanders, 
about one half are subjects of Sweden ; the others belong to 
Norway or Russia. They pay scot, or tax, and heavy church 
dues to the Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian authorities. 
This tribe of the Finnish race has probably never been more 
numerous. Their means of subsistence, the pasturage for 
their rein-deer, the game in their woods, and the fish in their 
lakes, must in all ages have been in equal plenty; and culti- 





* A few words in the Gothic of Ulfilas and other ancient Teutonic languages are 
presumed to be Finnic : but with the Magyar it has no connection whatever. 
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vation, or appropriation, has not to the present day increased 
or diminished these means. Of the ancient idolatry of this 
people nothing is known. It is doubtful whether they had 
a superstition of their own, or had adopted that of Thorr or 
Odin from their Norwegian and Swedish neighbours. The 
Scandinavian Northmen appear to have had no spirit of pro- 
selytizing in their conquests. They appear to have had no 
wish to convert even their captives to the worship of Odin ; 
and it is probable that the Laplanders had some superstition 
of their own, as they had a language of their own. 

When we consider the common language and common re- 
ligion, comprehending often very complicated systems, which 
are found extending over tribes, who cannot, from the nature 
of their subsistence, ever congregate together and communi- 
cate with each other in any considerable numbers, it is im- 
possible not to come to the conclusion that what is called the 
natural state of man, the hunter or shepherd state, is not the 
original one from which the human race has advanced in 
the course of ages to civilization, but that to which it has re- 
trograded from an originally higher condition. It would be 
more easy to prove from the structure of even the most bar- 
barous languages and religions, and from the abstruse ideas 
expressed or involved in them, that where man now exists in 
the most uncivilized and savage state, a time must have been 
when he existed there in a far higher state, than to prove that 
he could ever have attained in his uncivilized present state 
the expression of abstract ideas, and relations of thought, in 
language, or the conception of his religious tenets however 
absurd. The step from the rudest state in which the human 
animal has ever been found to the highest stage of civilization 
is nothing compared to the step between the state of nature, 
the state in which mental power has not been developed, and 
that rudest state. In the prairies of America, and on the 
steppes of Asia, there are found indications of a population 
who have been more advanced in civilization than the wan- 
dering hordes now subsisting there by hunting or pasturage : 
but these indications, physically exposed to our observation 
in buildings, walls, tumuli, arms, ornaments, or useful arti- 
cles, are far less conclusive of a pre-existing intelligence and 
social condition of mankind on these continents superior to 
the present, than the remains to be found in the composition 
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and structure of their languages, religions, and customs, and 
which show a greater development of mental power than is 
consistent with their present condition. The Laplandic is 
said to be a language singularly complicated in its structure, 
and expressing relations in single words, which pre-suppose a 
close population for their adoption. Inhabitants of cities and 
of densely peopled countries may express in single words, and 
by varied terminations, the relations of time and place; but 
a thinly scattered population can only adopt generally the 
same names for objects, and will naturally resort to the use 
of auxiliary verbs and prepositions to express the relations, 
and other circumstances, and modifications of their ideas, in- 
stead of distinct words appropriated to each change. But 
these are speculations which would lead us far from Petrus 
Lestadius and the Honourable Arthur Dillon. 

It was the 12th century before Christianity became the 
prevailing religion in Sweden ; and even so late as 1230, mar- 
riages were not generally celebrated according to Christian 
rites. In Lapland, Christianity appears to have scarcely 
existed before the Reformation. The Danish and Swedish 
governments deserve the praise of having done since the Re- 
formation all that governments can do for extending Christian 
knowledge among the Laplanders. In proportion to the 
small population, the number of ministers, missionaries, ca- 
techists and schoolmasters has been very great ; and probably 
no four thousand people in Europe have been so amply pro- 
vided with religious instructors as the body of Laplanders 
belonging to each of these governments. The effects have not 
been commensurate to the means. The difference of language 
between the pastor and his flock, the want of ideas as well as 
of words common to both, the vast extent of country, in 
which parishes necessarily are equal in extent to large coun- 
ties, the nature of the means of subsistence, in search of which 
the people in their ordinary course of life, migrate from the 
shores of the Bothnian Gulf to the North Cape, and are per- 
petually moving with their herds, and some defects in the 
means themselves, in the church arrangements for instructing 
this people, may account for, if not excuse, the deficiency of 
effect. Besides the Laplanders, a population, now more 
than double their number, of agricultural colonists from all 
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parts of Sweden has, at first gradually, and of late very ra- 
pidly, accumulated in such parts of Lapland as admit of cul- 
tivation and the pasturage of cattle. The introduction of the 
potatoe, although it ripens but imperfectly, has extended the 
limits of husbandry; and in parishes originally founded for 
the wandering Laplanders, there are now settled congregations 
of colonists from other parts of Sweden, living by husbandry 
on the banks of the rivers and lakes, and requiring the 
undivided attention of the clergyman. The wanderers, the 
Laplanders, appear as formerly, at their stated season for 
visiting the district, as the extent of the labours of the colo- 
nists scarcely interferes with their kind of pasture grounds ; 
but they are not now the sole or the principal object of the 
pastor’s care. Missionaries, or ambulatory ministers, and 
catechists to teach reading and the principles of religion to 
the Laplanders in their own language, have become necessary. 
One of these missionaries, Petrus Lzstadius, the son of a co- 
lonist, and descendant of a minister in Lapland, published in 
1836 “ A Journal of his first year’s service as a missionary in 
Lapland.” As a native of the country, and speaking the 
Lapland tongue from infancy, his information and observa- 
tions are new even to the Swedes; and are more to be de- 
pended upon than any which the mere traveller, whether 
Swede or foreigner, can gather in Lapland. There is besides 
a simplicity of character about the worthy Petrus, humour, 
naiveté, scraps of learning from Upsala, and the sunshine of 
a contented mind, which give an interest to his recitals. He 
is as fresh to us, as the subject of which he treats. It is but 
justice to let him tell his own tale, and give his own informa- 
tion in his own way; and as his work is not accessible to 
many English readers, we shall translate a few passages. 
«‘T had now, as I have told you already, come to Arjeplog, to 
‘ My father’s grave beside the well-known stream.’ 


Here had my ancestors been pastors from the days of Carl Gustavus to 
King Adolph Frideric’s, in an uninterrupted series, son after father. The 
last was my grandfather who, at his death in 1755, left only eleven children 
behind him; the youngest born a week after his death, and the two eldest 
just then on their way to the Gymnasium at Hernosand. I bring forward 
unwillingly my own personal concerns into public notice, partly because it 
is of little importance to know them, and partly because, I must confess, I 
am not wholly and entirely free from the prejudices of this world, among 
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which is that of being ashamed of one’s poverty. But since J do not 
scruple to expose the wants and weaknesses of others, I am bound to do 
the same with my own. Besides it may, for many, be a new peep into 
human nature, and may illustrate in general the way of living and state of 
society in this corner of the world; and which after all is the main object 
of my writing. After my grandfather’s death the whole family removed, 
bag and baggage, to Pitea. In those days the land between Pitea and 
Arjeplog was entirely a desert. Reindeer, the Laplanders’ all in all, which 
even in winter forage for themselves, were the cnly draught cattle. My 
father was apprenticed to a goldsmith in Stockholm, as means were want- 
ing for supporting him as a student. He became a pupil in the Mining 
College, married in Stockholm, and removed in 1772 to the silver mines at 
Navafiels, where he was employed as an inspector. The concern was far 
from profitable to the undertakers, and their inspector was paid accord- 
ingly. His salary was 900 copper dollars, or about 50 dollars banco 
(about four pounds sterling) yearly: and this not very enviable post he 
lost in consequence of some radical reform in the economy of the establish- 
ment. He would now turn colonist, or agricultural settler, but failed al- 
together in the undertaking, and fell into the most abject poverty. Neither 
he nor his wife had the sort of handiness, skill, and experience necessary 
for a new settler; and as to hiring assistance there were neither means to 
hire with nor people to hire. He was obliged to give up the lot of land he 
had taken, and he took up his abode in one of the houses on the kirk-green 
of Arjeplog, employing himself in boiling glue from reindeers’ horns, which 
he found a more suitable trade for him than clearing land. In the mean- 
time he became a widower, and entered, in 1799, into a second marriage 
with the daughter of a poor colonist, he being fifty years of age, and she 
about forty. Of this marriage were born Lars Levi Lzstadius, now pastor 
of Karesuando, and myself. At the beginning of this marriage a new at- 
tempt was made at becoming a colonist. He settled himself upon a de- 
serted clearance, or land allotment, at the west end of the Hornafven lake, 
called Gackvick. It is a horrible spot, situated at the back of a snow-clad 
mountain hiding the sky, called Pelje Kajse. The soil was almost entirely 
of small stones, with scarcely any earth, and on every side were wet mires. 
It was the native land and metropolis of the nation of musquitos, and in- 
numerable myriads swarmed around in the air, forming a kind of connected 
cloud during the short summer ; while with the first evenings of autumn, a 
cold vapour, rising from the marshes, covered the scanty vegetation with a 
hoar frost in the mornings. It was six wearisome miles* to church, and not a 
living soul on the road. In summer even it was often difficult to get to it 
on account of storms ; and in winter it was almost impossible to drive with 
a horse, because of the deep snow and the broken ice masses upon the lake 
of Hornafven. In this Hades my parents settled, but soon found, as several 
colonists had before, that it was impossible to live here. My father was 
absent the greater part of the winter, being occupied in driving down to 
the Low country with reindeer what little he had to dispose of, and in bring- 
ing what was needful back, such as meal and salt; and as he had no Eden 





* Forty-two English miles, 
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to return to, and was liked in the hospitable circles of the coast-side peasants, 
it is possible he made no strenuous efforts every day to get home. One may 
conceive a woman’s situation, sitting alone with two infants in the shadow 
of the mountain, the whole long winter, without a human being to speak to, 
without coming to a church, or seeing a single living person in the desert. 
The silence of the grave reigns over all, unless broken, perhaps, by the 
howl of a wolf from the mountain-side. She must do everything, nurse 
the children, clean the house, fodder the cattle; and in case of sickness 
what was to become of them? After trying two or three winters they 
abandoned Gackvick. My brother, Lars Levi, was born here. We after- 
wards passed a winter at Buoki, a mile* from the church, with a hospitable 
colonist, and I was born in his house. The females of the higher classes, 
with all their abundance and incomparably happier situation, may envy 
the poor woman who with toil and care makes out a scanty and uncertain 
living from day to day in this desert, for her incomparably easier lot in 
childbirth. My mother had worked all day at cutting and bringing home 
birch branches, a common winter fodder for cattle. She went to bed, and 
before the people could come to her assistance, or light the fire, I was born. 
Next morning at day-break the colonist ran to the church on snow-skates, 
bearing the infant in a hollowed piece of a tree, in which Laplanders carry 
their children, covered with a skin from the cold, to receive its baptism. 
It had been impossible to do this from Gackvick, so that Lars Levi got 
only an interim-baptism, or lay-baptism, at his birth. The following year 
my parents settled themselves at the church of Arjeplog. Here they sup- 
ported themselves by fishing, boiling glue, and a little dairy produce. My 
mother contrived to gather with her bare hands the stalks of grass among 
the stones, which others neglected, and the coarse rushes in the mires, and 
thus to keep two cows and some goats and sheep in a place well known to 
be badly provided with winter fodder. The hay collected in summer she 
had to bear home in winter, and had also to carry home the wood for fuel, 
and to dry the fish for winter use. The children had to be left alone all 
day in the house; and to prevent accidents, the one was fastened to the 
foot of the table, and the other to a post at the chimney corner. This was 
a needful precaution ; for once that we had been left loose, one of us was 
found with a severe burn from the embers, and the other had wandered into 
the forest. How unequal are the conditions and circumstances of men! 
At that time all the settlers in Arjeplog were sunk in the deepest poverty ; 
few could say that they had daily bread. Their children were brought up 
in want and misery ; but in the whole parish none were so wretched and 
despised as we. We were the lowest among all: with us none would ac- 
knowledge any relationship ; for riches and good clothes have a wonderful 
power over the human mind in the lowest as well as in the highest sphere. 
The worm crawling in the dust appears contemptible to vulgar eyes ; yet 
Providence hatches from it the butterfly, which engages the attention and 
reasoning powers of the philosophic mind. Whatever may be my fate in 
this world, my first appearance in it was in a bed of a hollowed tree, and 
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my last will be in one of four boards. But be outward circumstances 
what they will, the soul knows of no inferiority ; the thinking spirit, no 
poverty. 

«In all our wretchedness and struggle for the most scanty and indis- 
pensable sustenance, our parents never forgot nor deferred the teaching us 
to read. When we could scarcely speak we were taught Our Lord’s prayer. 
That was each morning our first, and each evening our last words. Our 
mother spared no labour to teach us to read in a book. At five years of 
age I could read any Swedish book readily, and could at six give reason- 
able answers on the principal points of Christianity. The best sermons 
could never have produced the same effects with me as her simple advice 
and exhortations ; and if it be true that we learn for the business of life, not 
of schools—non schv‘z sed vite discimus—of all my teachers,all of whom 
I recollect with gratitude and respect, to my mother I am most indebted. 
Peace be with her ashes. 

*«T have now given an account of myself at some length until my sixth 
year, and have done so because it gives some idea of the country and way 
of living, and may be interesting, as the situation is not mine alone but is 
that of many. From my sixth year I was removed to another condition, 
more similar to that of boys of other countries. My eldest brother, the 
oldest son of my father’s first marriage, had completed his studies, and 
had already taken his degree as Philosophie Magister, at the time I was 
born. He had begun his studies at the school of Pitea, while my father was 
inspector at the mines, and could in some shape assist him. He came 
from thence to the Gymnasium at Hernosand, where he helped himself by 
going into service; and in the same way, afterwards at Upsala; and he was 
even able out of his servant’s fee to help his poor parents. To be better 
able to do so was the reason of his coming back to Lapland, where neither 
knowledge, talents, nor ability can bring a man forward, but only time 
and length of service, of which observation he is an example. He was ap- 
pointed assistant minister to the remote charge of Quickgock, and this 
was the narrow sphere of his activity, and finally his grave. In the year 
1808 he took us, his brothers, to live with him, and kept and instructed us 
for eight years, when he sent us to the Gymnasium at Hernosand. Since 
that time my course of life has been very like his. He died in 1817, leaving 
a widow and six small children in great poverty. 1 was appointed on the 
23rd of December 1826, by the consistory of Hernosand, to undertake the 
missionary service in Pitea, Lapmark. This service was established in 
1820, instead of the stationary Lap-school which had existed since 1740 
in Arjeplog. The instructions of the missionary are, that he shall at all 
seasons of the year, when possible, visit the Laplanders on their migrations, 
and give them instruction, and especially oversee the labours of the cate- 
chists. Of these there are six, four in Arjeplog, and two in Arvidsjaur, 
and they are a kind of ambulatory schoolmasters, each of whom, in his own 
territory, travels about in the same way as the missionary.” 


Our missionary considers the ancient establishment of fixed 
schools as more effective means of instructing the wandering 
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Laplanders, and improving their condition, than the new 
plan of having wandering missionaries and teachers. There 
were within the Lapmark still belonging to the Swedish 
crown, five full schools, at Asele, Lycksele, Arjeplog, Jock- 
mock, and Gellivare ; and two half schools at Juckasjérve 
and Karesuando. A full school supported at the public ex- 
pense six Lap-children during the time of their instruction, 
which was generally for two years. The schoolmaster board- 
ed these children as well as taught them ; and was allowed 
a salary of 54 toude, or about twenty-seven quarters of corn, 
paid partly in money at the market price. Lzestadius con- 
siders, and perhaps justly, that the living in a house and in 
a civilized way was, besides the attainment of reading, a 
course of education in itself for these children, and gave them 
habits and ideas, which by degrees would spread and influ- 
ence considerably the rest of the community: while the in- 
struction that can be given in reading amidst the confusion 
of a Laplander’s tent, in which dogs, children and people are 
all huddled together for a day, must be very imperfect; and 
as two or three families cannot subsist their herds in one 
spot, the time of the teacher is consumed in wandering from 
one to another; and he cannot give above a few days yearly 
to each pupil, if he is to visit and teach equally and im- 
partially. ‘The improvement of their habits also is totally 
lost sight of, as the teacher must accommodate himself 
to the wandering Laplander’s life,—not the pupils to the 
civilized habits of the teacher. A Laplander accustomed in 
childhood to the Swedish way of living, can more readily go 
over to the condition of a colonist, and become Swedified, as 
they term it, than those who have grown up in a wandering 
life. It is only from necessity that these settle; and it is 
generally to the worse condition of fishing Laplanders that 
they betake themselves ; as they have still the same way of 
life, although in a different form and under worse circum- 
stances. When the wolf has reduced the Laplander’s herd 
of reindeer so low that they can no longer support his family, 
he continues to live as before, until he has slaughtered the 
last of his deer for food, and then becomes a fishing Lap- 
lander. Of this class our missionary says,— 


** He is not ill off, the fishing Laplander, but lives in abundance when the 
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fish will take bait or can be got in nets : but he has nothing to eat but fish. 
He consumes as much at a meal as would make ten portions at an eating- 
house in Stockholm ; and when he has emptied the pot he drinks the juice, 
or water in which they have been boiled, and lies down to sleep. Fish 
juice is particularly soporific. The fishing Laplanders dwell in wooden 
wigwams, built here and there at good fishing-places. Some seasons fish 
are got in one lake, and other seasons in others ; every year is not alike in 
the same waters. The fishing Laplanders remove as they fancy fish are 
to be found, and often suffer great misery from being disappointed. The 
fish which they have over and above the food for the day, are hung up and 
dried, and are kept as a store in case of the fishing failing. If they can 
get a goat or two they are on the way of becoming colonists, and stationary 
in their habitations. 

«The nomadic Laplanders are of two kinds, mountain or tyelde Lap- 
landers, and forest Laplanders. There is between these an essential dif- 
ference in the way of living. The first live during the summer on the fjelde ; 
the latter among the woods of Lapland, which cover about three fourths of 
its surface. By fjelde is meant high mountains which are not covered with 
woods, but are bare, and in the highest parts covered with snow even in 
summer. This is the proper meaning of the word fjeld ; but sometimes it 
is applied, especially by those who dwell in the low country, to certain ste- 
rile tracts and ranges of hills, of which the inhabitants are called fjelde- 
dwellers, or mountaineers ; and the whole of Lapland is in this sense called 
fjeld country. The chief map of the Laplandic fjelde is the Norwegian 
mountain-ridge, or keel, as it is not unaptly called, of the peninsula. This 
extends itself, as is well known, nearly north and south, and runs in the 
northern part of Scandinavia quite close to the Norwegian sea coast ; so that 
Norway here is very narrow. The fjelde ridge slopes gradually on the 
Swedish, but altogether steeply on the Norwegian side. The boundary 
between the kingdoms follows the extreme summits, and is therefore quite 
close to the Norwegian habitations, but very distant from the Swedish. 
From this main fjelde ridge many branches run out to the eastward, often 
at right angles to it, and generally become lower and lower the more they 
advance eastward, and at last are lost in the plains. Between these fjelde 
branches, the main waters of Lapland running into the Bothnian Gulph, 
the Lutea, Pitea, Skelleptea, and Umea rivers, have their course. Their 
sources are in the main ridge, and their tributary waters from the side 
branches of the fjelde. These rivers and mountain-branches guide the 
fjelde Laplanders in their migrations, which are always along and never 
across them. In autumn and spring the mountain Laplanders keep high 
up in these cross branches of the main ridge; and here they have their 
principal homegrounds called the autumn station (fjakt-ja-saye). These 
are situated on the forest edge (orto), that is in the tract where trees cease 
to grow, on the border between the forest and fjelde land. These side 
branches of the main fjelde ridge are covered with woods to a certain 
height. At his autumn station the Laplander has his storehouse (vjalla), 
that is to say a very little house, or rather a big box of boards fastened to- 
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gether, and raised high up in the air on the top of aspar, which, the lower 
end being fixed in a hole in the ground, stands vertically with the house or 
box on its other end. This plan is adopted to save the goods from the 
glutton or sloth, an animal very destructive to the storehouses on the plain 
ground. With his strong and sharp teeth he bites through roofs or doors 
of common storehouses, and devours every kind of meat he finds in them, 
and carries out and destroys what he cannot eat: he is not able to climb 
up this single upright pole. The Laplander has often his shed also (luooc 
luopte) beside his storehouse, that is a roof without walls: this roof rests 
on four such upright poles, one at each corner; under it the clothes are 
hung up, and also fish or meat to dry, and in summer all the winter uten- 
sils, sledges, snow-skates, reindeer-harness, and such articles, are kept here. 
About the end of autumn, when the Laplander is migrating eastward to 
the coast, he leaves in his storehouse his spring meat, that is the meat or 
other food he proposes to live upon next spring ; for at that season he can- 
not slaughter reindeer, because they are not only emaciated, but their skins 
are useless, being pierced with innumerable small round holes made by the 
larva of an insect, which, during the whole winter takes up its abode under 
the skin of the reindeer, and creeps out in spring and becomes a fly. A 
skin at this time is almost like a sieve. This larva is called in the Lapland 
tongue kurbma, and the insect itself, slautza or sunpok, which, however, 
are probably two distinct species. The Laplander, immediately after mid- 
summer, migrates up to the high fjeld, where the flies and pasturage oblige 
his reindeer to take refuge: here he remains all July and half of August, 
and often goes over into Norway. During this time the mountain Lap- 
lander milks his reindeer, and makes cheese of the milk, as well as using it 
in his family, and brings back the cheese with him, or perhaps sells it in 
Norway for wadmal, that is coarse woollen cloth, or for sheepskins, or for 
brandy. About the middle or end of August he begins to migrate back 
towards the east in short day’s journies, stopping on the way according 
to circumstances. About the beginning of September he is back at his 
autumn station or storehouse, before described. Now if it be peace, that 
is, if there be no wolves in the neighbourhood, he lets loose his reindeer 
herd to wander according to their own instinct, where each may chuse to 
go. By this freedom they thrive better and become fat. They do not 
wander, however, very far from their usual well known haunts. He col- 
lects them together again about the beginning of October, when their own 
instinct also assembles them, that being the beginning of their rutting sea- 
son, and slaughters the rutting or male reindeer, taking care, however, to 
kill them before they have begun to rut, as after the season is begun the 
flesh is rank. He stops at his autumn station until about the middle of 
November, when the lakes begin to be covered with ice, and to bear, and 
then he begins to draw down towards the forest, and proceeds, with more or 
less haste, to the low country, and the coast of the Bothnian Gulph. The 
wolves determine his migrations about this time. If they have given him 
a salutation, he hastens from the spot, for fear they should come again, and 
hies to the tracts where he hopes there are none, and often comes down 
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even to the shore of the Bothnian gulph. In the month of April he begins 
to bend his way westward again. If it happen in the last half of April, 
that the snow is melted in the daytime by the heat of the sun, and freezes 
hard again at night, he proceeds with all expedition to avail himself of the 
good travelling. He does not take time to put up his tent, but sleeps as 
he can in the middle of the day, and travels all night. He comes about 
the beginning of May to his storehouse, or autumn station, and so con- 
cludes his tour. This is the round of the mountain Laplander’s yearly 
mode of life. He lives entirely by his reindeer herd, and neither engages 
in hunting nor fishing. Some may have at their autumn station a few 
fishing materials, if it be near a lake, otherwise not; and as to hunting, 
there is no game but ptarmigan, on the high fjelde. Some of the poorer 
Laplanders may occupy themselves both with catching fish and birds, and 
about the pairing season they take the capercailzie in snares; but this is 
no part of the regular occupation of the mountain Laplander.”’ 


These details of the way of living of this class of the no- 
madic Laplanders appears to us highly interesting, as a pic- 
ture drawn not by a mere passing traveller, but by a man li- 
ving among the people he is describing; and as a picture 
showing that even in this lowest state of European civiliza- 
tion the human mind is not inert, but forethought, expe- 
rience and prudence are called into action. The mental 
powers may be developed as fully in this way of life, we 
imagine, as in a cotton-mill. We shall proceed with our 
missionary’s description. 


“ The forest Laplander again leads the following life. During the whole 
summer he remains in the woods of Lapmark, and undertakes no distant mi- 
gration. Each of this class of Laplanders has his own certain district of coun- 
try, within which he holds himself. Here he has a great number of wooden 
huts built at suitable places, from a quarter to half a mile* distant from each 
other. At each of these huts there is ashed, and also an inclosure; that is, 
a little space fenced round, within which he drives his reindeer to be milked 
in summer, The cheeses are laid under the shed to be dried. At several 
of these stations there is a store-house, but especially at the principal one, 
where he usually stays. I shall begin his history with spring, when he 
comes back from the low coastside country. As soon as he returns to his 
pasture district, which is about the end of April or beginning of May, he 
lets his reindeer go wild. They may wander where they will. He is alto- 
gether free from any charge of them, or looking after them, until the end 
of June, or about midsummer. During this idle time, he occupies himself 
with hunting and fishing, which are regular secondary occupations for all 
forest Laplanders. He begins immediately after midsummer, when flies 


* One and three quarters to three and a half miles English. 
2a2 
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begin to swarm, to look after and gather together his reindeer. It is done 
in the following way. Each person goes through his own forest tract, 
collecting together all the reindeer he finds in it. There are certain spots 
which the reindeer seek of themselves, when plagued and driven by the flies 
—these are places open to the wind to drive the flies off. The Laplanders 
knowing this, first seek them in those spots, and when they catch one fasten 
a bell on his neck. They drive this one along with them, and a herd soon 
collects about him. Instinct leads them to herd together, as they are much 
less exposed to the insects when pressing together in a crowd, than stand- 
ing single and exposed on all sides to their tormentors. When they hear 
the bell, to which they have been accustomed, they run towards it to meet 
the other deer. In this way all in one district or ground, are gathered to 
one spot. But these deer belong to many owners; for at this driving of 
the deer, no one makes any difference between his own and any other 
man’s: the business is to get them all gathered. The separating each man’s 
deer goes on in this way. Each Laplander goes to his next neighbour and 
takes from the herd he has collected all his own deer, and also those be- 
longing to the people who live on the other side of him: thus, if he goes to 
a neighbour immediately to the north of him, he takes not only his own 
deer, but all those belonging to Laplanders living south of him, however 
distant. His neighbour immediately south of him pays him a visit, and 
makes a similar clearance of all he has gathered or received. In this way, 
by fixing on days for dividing their herds, and a perfect understanding 
among themselves, in a couple of weeks every one has his own herd again 
collected under his own eye. During the whole of July, and half of August, 
the forest Laplander holds lis deer in herd, or in sylning as he calls it. 
The female deer (vajor) are milked during this time. They are driven two 
or three times a day into the small inclosures above-mentioned. Here fires 
are lighted in different places, and damp turf laid on the fires, so as to give 
out much smoke, and keep off the flies from the herd, which can thus lie 
down to rest and to ruminate. Once a day they are milked. A reindeer will 
scarcely give more at the best than a jumfree, or about three-quarters of an 
English pint of milk. It is very rich, almost like a sweet soup, or pottage, 
and one cannot take much of it; but it is very good, and with cranberries 
is excellent; its sweetness tempering their acidity. But it is used princi- 
pally for cheese, and is so rich, that it may be said to curdle altogether with 
rennet, and to leave nothing but cheese. The reason of the forest Lap- 
landers having so many distinct stations at such short distances, is that they 
may not have to drive the reindeer far to their pasture, or to their milking 
inclosures. They willingly fix their stations near to some lake, that they 
may employ themselves in fishing, when not attending their deer. About 
the middle of August, when it begins to be less sultry, and the nights are 
cool, and the fly-season becomes less oppressive, the reindeer cannot be 
kept together, but begin to straggle about of themselves. The Laplander 
then lets them free again, for about six weeks, and in the meantime em- 
ploys himself in fishing and hunting. He sets up his flakes, a kind of fall- 
ing traps, under which he catches forest birds; and wanders about the woods 
shooting game, About Michaelmas, when the rutting season begins, he 
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again collects his reindeer in the way before described, and keeps them to- 
gether the whole winter, removing with them, like the mountain Laplanders, 
to the lower country during that season. ‘The reindeer of the forest Lap- 
landers are of larger growth than those of the mountain Laplanders, owing 
it is supposed, to their being allowed to go wild a great part of the summer. 
The animal thrives better from this liberty. 

“ The forest Laplanders are not so numerous as those of the mountains: | 
but they are to be found over all Lapland. They are most numerous in 
the province of Pitea, where they equal the others in number; and in the 
parish of Arvidsjaurs there are no other Laplanders, and in Arjeplog 
there are many. They stand upon a higher step of civilization, and are un- 
questionably the best among the Laplanders. Their way of life also, it 
appears to me, is so happy that I can fancy none happier; that is, for the 
man who is to gain his living here upon earth by the sweat of his brow: of 
those who can live by the labour of others, and need not work for food, 
there is no question here in Lapmark; but even such may possibly not pass 
a happier life. Poverty is in every state a heavy burden, and is so, even 
among the forest Laplanders; but I speak of those who have a competence. 
Poets praise the shepherd life, hunting is a pleasure fit for kings, and many 
have no delight equal to that of fishing,—all three united make out the 
forest Laplander’s ordinary way of living. He is exempt from the kind of 
dog-life which the mountain Laplander leads. The latter must, day and 
night, and in all weathers, tend his reindeer on the bare fjelde. He has 
no shelter from rain and sleet, among the thickly clustered branches of the 
forest ; and he is but poorly sheltered even in his hut. He has no shed in 
which he can hang up his wet clothes to dry; for that he has only at his 
autumn station. He often cannot even light a fire; for on the fjelde over 
which he roams in summer, no fire-wood can be got but the dwarf birch, and 
even that is often scarce. It is small and soft, like the shrub of the black- 
berry, or cranberry heath, and so wet that it does not take fire, but only 
smokes. He must lie down, wet as he is, with all his clothes on, in his tent. 
It is this which banishes all cleanliness, or care about his clothing, from the 
mountain Laplander. He never combs his hair, nor washes himself—has 
scarcely any change of clothing ; and vermin live at free quarters upon him. 
Although he may be rich, he is often exposed to hunger, as in the wide 
waste of the fjelde, he cannot always return to his tent at the time he 
reckoned. He seldom dresses himself, even to go to church, or to any 
strange place, or cares in the least how he appears to others. If he does 
put on his gala clothes, which are often costly enough, they are covered with 
dirt and reindeer’s hairs, from the last drunken bout at which he wore them. 
Winter is, perhaps, the best season he has, for then he is down in the forest 
land, and not exposed to the weather. If he has two skin pelzes, he hangs 
out one that the vermin may be frozen to death; and he sleeps, cooks, and 
eats, night and day, in his tent, provided the wolves let his herd alone. 
Flesh is his only diet. Many of these Laplanders do not even milk their 
reindeer in summer. Such is the life of the mountain Laplander. The 
forest Laplander, on the other hand, while his children or servants are herd- 
ing his reindeer on the adjoining pasture-land, goes out himself with his 
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wife upon the lake, on which his hut is situated, to fish ; and when he hears 
the sound of the reindeer bells approaching the milking inclosure, he rows 
his skiff to the spot, with his booty. The children come running to the 
shore to see what he has caught, and to clean the fish. By the time the 
reindeer are milked, the fish are boiled. In autumn also, birds are caught, 
and berries of different kinds are gathered. Fresh fish and game, reindeer 
milk, and berries, are no contemptible food, and in truth. delicacies, not to 
be surpassed at the tables of the wealthy. He is as well sheltered from 
rain and bad weather as the Swede in his rooms. If he is wet, he changes 
his clothes, and hangs them up to dry in the shed, or on pegs in the hut itself. 
Wherever he wanders in his well-known forest, he is not far from a home to 
which he can repair, if necessary. There is also a certain pleasure not to be 
described, attending the changing of habitation ;—novelty has an irresistible 
charm. Uniformity tires, and when the eye and mind are wearied with one 
spot, a change gives new life. Every one has experienced the pleasure of 
returning to a place where one has dwelt before, and renewing acquaintance 
with everything around it. This is felt even here; and the Laplander at sight 
of a well-known spot, carols a rude melody, which is not so disagreeable in 
the echoing forest. These Laplanders are cleanly in their ways. They 
wash and comb their hair often; and their household vessels are washed 
and kept nice. The mountain Laplander only licks, or scrapes with his 
fingers the vessel out of which he has been eating, and throws it aside until 
it is wanted again. The forest Laplander cleans and dresses himself, parti- 
cularly on going to church. He has fewer silver ornaments about his dress 
than the mountain Laplander, but his clothes fit him better, and are much 
more neat and clean. He has, in general, fewer reindeer in his herd, but 
owns much more household goods, among which copper utensils are the 
principal. A forest Laplander has a considerable number of copper kettles. 
On the church green he has a house of his own to live in on Sabbath-days, 
with copper and wooden dishes; while the mountain Laplander, when he 
comes to church, sleeps and cooks where he can, putting his bit of meat 
into any kettle on the fire in which he gets leave to boil it. In winter, the 
forest Laplander, like those of the mountains, removes to the low country, 
and lives inatent. The latter merely put up their tents, which are of 
wadmal or coarse woollen cloth, where they happen to stop, lay some 
branches of trees upon the snow, and spread their reindeer skins upon 
these; but the forest Laplander shovels away the snow from the ground, 
spreads plenty of branches on it, and selects the place with care. One can 
distinguish from the ground what kind of Laplander has been encamped 
upon it. 

“The total number of Laplanders as already observed is very small. 
The whole nation, as far as they are under the Swedish crown, and not 
reckoning the Norwegian, does not exceed 4000 persons. Of these, there 
are about 300 persons in the parish of Asele, about 400 in Lycksele, 500 in 
Arvidsjéur, and 600 in Arjeplog ; or in all the province of Westerbotten, 
which comprehends all the Swedish side of the Bothnian gulf, under 2000 
persons. In the province of Jemteland, and the parishes Jockmok, Gelli- 
vara, Juckasjérvi, and Karesuando, they will scarcely equal that number. 
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But I have little knowledge of the Jemteland Laplanders. That province 
is a kind of terra incognita to those living lower down, in what we call Lap- 
land. I merely know that they are taught in the Swedish language, and 
stand on so unfriendly a footing with the Swedes, that quarrels and even 
murders, have occasionally taken place. The country called Lapland is so 
extensive, and the cross communications so few, the wanderings of the Lap- 
landers being in fact confined to certain spaces, as before described, from 
the coastside to the main ridge, and back, between two of the main rivers 
which they do not cross in their ordinary migrations, or way of living, that 
one part of it is totally unknown, even by name, to the people of another 
part.” 


We have little idea of the hardships and physical suffer- 
ing of the human beings whose lot is cast in the snowy de- 
serts of the North. A narrative of one of the missionaries’ 
adventures in his own words, will not be without interest. 


**I left Arjeplog on the 14th of February, with the intention of going 
down the country to the town of Pitea. I set off in the afternoon driving 
my own poney, Slompen, in the sledge. From the church-green of Arjeplog 
the way goes for about two miles through forest ground called Navijaur’s 
Mark, and then comes upon a small lake of about the same extent called 
Navijaur. Mark means in this country the flat ground between two lakes 
or rivers, over which boats can be drawn from the one to the other water ; 
and is a Laplandic word, Muorke, derived from the word Muora, trees ; 
because these drawing places are laid with trees for sliding the boats upon. 
As I was driving along in the twilight across this lake Navijaur, I came 
by chance upon a Lapwoman fast asleep in the snow. I alighted and 
tried to rouse her, for the cold was dreadful, and she would certainly freeze 
to death if left there all night; but all my endeavours were vain. I took 
her up, therefore, as she was, laid her across the apron of my sledge, and 
drove Slompen on to the colonists at Kornquick. The colonist’s wife re- 
cognised her, and when she was borne into the house and had recovered 
herself a little, ‘now where is thy child,’ said the good wife. It seems 
that when she left Arjeplog in the morning she had her child of two to 
three years of age with her. She had fallen asleep on the way, and had 
dropped off the sledge, and now did not in the least know where the rein- 
deer had run with the sledge and the infant in it. She hoped however 
that this deer, as it was one which willingly followed the track of others, 
might have followed the rest of her companions to their halting place at 
Kasker, and she entreated me to drive her there, which I agreed to do. It 
was late at night when we reached Kasker, where there were a great many 
Laplanders on their travels, but none had seen the missing reindeer with 
the sledge and child. They were all in commotion now, and at last re- 
solved that some of the Laplanders should run back on snow-skates when 
the moon rose, and seek out the trace of the deer, which it was supposed, 
as often’ is the case, had left the tract and made for the forest. The 
reindeer does not, like the horse, naturally seek for the dwellings of men, 
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but on the contrary, flies from them, and takes to the woods. It was worst 
for the poor infant he was dragging with him; as wolves during the night 
might fall upon the little traveller as well as on him. When the moon 
rose the Laplanders set off, giving attention to each side of the tract, in 
case any trace could be seen of the course of the reindeer on leaving it, but 
for the first ten miles there was no appearance of any. At last they found 
the trace upon the lake Navijaur, just at the spot where the woman had 
fallen off from the sledge. The deer had gone off to a high wooded island 
in the lake, and then, towards morning, they found the deer and the child. 
The deer was going along eating what moss he could find, and the infant 
was singing to itself, quite happy, the simple monostrophic Lapland melo- 
dies, which, from being uniform natural sounds, the smallest infant 
catches readily. It was well bedded, fortunately, in a reindeer-skin, and 
so well laced in that it could not fall out, nor be frozen to death. In the 
morning, before I was ready to leave Kasker, they came back with the 
child, and the poor mother thanked me heartily for saving both its life and 
her own. I was sorry for her, although probably the excessive use of 
brandy had occasioned her sleepiness. But still she was to be pitied, for 
she had been constrained to marry an ugly old man, although she was a 
young, smart, pretty girl,—for a mountain Laplander. It is altogether 
sorrowful, from beginning to end, with the marriages of these Laplanders. 
Inclination is never thought of, nor suitableness, but only the wealth of 


the suitor.” 


An important lesson to our missionary societies may be 
drawn from the present state of the Laplandic people. They 


are but a handful—but 8000 individuals. Their numbers, 
owing to their means of subsistence, can never have been 
considerably greater than at this day. Two enlightened 
Christian countries, Denmark and Sweden, with effective 
church establishments—with ministers, missionaries, cate- 
chists, schoolmasters in abundance—even in superabundance 
proportionally to the numbers to be instructed,—with aid 
from government, and zealous co-operation from wealthy in- 
dividuals and societies,—have now been, five hundred years 
at the least, engaged in converting this handful of wanderers 
living within the land, and, although wanderers, a people of 
a mild, docile character. What has been the success? 
Converted no doubt the Laplanders have been; if by con- 
version be meant the abandonment of all idolatry and super- 
stitious observances of any heathen and now forgotten wor- 
ship. Christianised they have not been; if by Christianity 
be meant the comprehension by the human mind of the 
doctrines and truths of revelation. If Christianity consist 
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in the observance of church ordinances, in the ceremonies 
of baptising the new-born babe, churching the recovered 
mother, Easter and Christmas offerings of cheeses and skins 
to the minister, dues at burials and baptisms and churchings 
and marriages, and a church attendance on Sundays inforced 
by penalties, and even by corporal punishments, then the 
Laplanders are the most exemplary christians in Europe. 
But all this is a sad mockery of the Christian religion. It 
is paganism under the name and guise and ceremonial of 
Christianity ;—and such in reality is the religion of every 
heathen tribe, or individual, whose minds have not been ex- 
panded by civilization to the capability of understanding Chri- 
stian truths, as well as of practising Christian observances. 
Christianity, without that moral and intellectual culture of 
the human faculties which constitute civilization, and which is 
produced by the exercise and enjoyment of the useful arts in 
a civilized condition of society, is not worthy of the name— 
is idolatry,—is but the ceremonial of Christianity without the 
intelligence of Christian truth. Christianity is at once the 
parent and child of civilization. The civilization, the im- 
provement of the means of subsistence, of the habits and 
social condition of the Laplanders have been altogether 
neglected. No solid basis for Christianity has been laid 
amongst them. The estimable pastor Stockfleth, minister of 
the parish of Kotokinjo, in Norwegian Lapland, is the first 
who has evinced the true spirit of the Christian missionary 
among the wandering Laplanders. He has thought it no de- 
gradation to eat, sleep, and pass days and weeks in their tents, 
living as they live, acquiring their language, teaching them 
what they are capable of understanding, and forming for their 
use a grammar and dictionary. He is now at Christiania, 
printing a translation of the bible into their tongue. Pastor 
Stockfleth on the Norwegian fjelde, and Petrus Lestadius 
and his brother, in whose house the Hon. A. Dillon appears to 
have rested, on the Swedish side, are the only ministers who 
have mingled so far with the Laplanders as to be able to preach 
to them in their own tongue. For five hundred years the 
miserable shift of preaching and catechising in an unknown 
language to a group of ignorant beings, one of the group as 
ignorant as his fellows, except in the use of two languages, 
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interpreting sentence by sentence the discourse to the con- 
gregation, has been the only means used to Christianize the 
Laplanders. The great mistake has been, and still is, in not 
uniting civilization with the preaching of the gospel. It is 
in vain to offer instruction to the mind not capable of re- 
ceiving it—not raised by the use and enjoyments of the arts, 
habits, and social relations of civilized life, to a state to com- 
prehend the simplest combinations of ideas, far less.the sub- 
lime doctrines of Christianity. This is a serious lesson to 
missionary associations. Civilization must accompany, and 
even precede, the missionary ; or he is casting the seed in 
land not prepared for it, and will reap only thorns and 
weeds. 

But we must not forget the Hon. A. Dillon, while rejoicing 
over the simple and far more instructive recitals of Petrus 
Lestadius. We are not of those critics who sneer at the manly 
enterprise, activity, good spirit and intelligence of the youth 
of this country, who spread themselves over Europe and Ame- 
rica, every summer, and return to the native hive before win- 
ter, loaded with narratives of the sweets and sours of every 
land. The information they bring home may not always be 
worth the gathering ; but it is wax, if not honey; it is good 
for something—to all but buyers and booksellers, who most 
unreasonably want all honey and no wax. It is a far more 
laudable and manly employment of time, than wandering 
about the world without intellectual pursuit ; and few of our 
gentlemen-authors of this class need be ashamed of their 
literary productions. The work before us consists of two di- 
stinct parts, not bound together by any nearer connexion than 
that there is a river in Macedon—and a river, moreover, in 
Monmouth,—that the same four letters of the alphabet are 
found at the end of the names, Iceland and Lapland,—and 
that the bookbinder has kindly lent his.aid to unite in the in- 
dissoluble bonds of bibliopolic matrimony, as volumes first 
and second, two lovely mortals, the Icelander, and the Lap- 
lander, whom nothing has hitherto separated, but difference 
of race, difference of language, difference of civilization, the 
breadth of the northern ocean, and the want of an enterprising 
author like Mr. Dillon, to bring them, in all modesty, between 
the sheets of one common covering of calf. But the surly 
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critic must forbid the banns. The Icelander, his history, his 
language, his literature belong to European civilization, and are 
involved intimately with its early growth and diffusion. His 
poetical and historical Ségur contain the germs of the fictions 
and facts which form the history of Europe from the decline 
of the Roman power until the 12th century. His country ex- 
hibits the most sublime phenomena which the eye of science 
has an opportunity of contemplating in our hemisphere. 
The Laplander, on the other hand, is the human being in the 
lowest state of intellectual culture, wandering over a table- 
land of uniform structure and formation. The union of two 
such distinct countries and populations, into one subject of a 
literary work, is an union for which we are indebted to the 
bookbinder’s glue and pasteboard, not to any natural, ra- 
tional, or even accidental ties connecting the two. The ho- 
nourable author, by attempting too much, accomplishes too 
little. From a residence of twelve months in a country so 
little accessible to ordinary travellers, and so full of interest 
as Iceland, we are entitled to expect something more than the 
ordinary account of the way of living in every fishing town in 
the north of Europe. Stornaway, Ullapool, Lerwick, or 
Stromness would afford a winter of storm and bad weather, 
out of doors; stench, dirt, dried fish, salt meat, and discom- 
fort, in doors,—quite similar to Reikavig : and what else do we 
learn of the honourabie gentleman’s residence in the Icelandic 
metropolis? A visit to the Geyser springs,—which every 
shipmaster who has a few spare days at Reikavig rides over 
the country to see,—bounds the exploratory enterprise of this 
traveller, residing twelve months in a country as extensive 
almost as Ireland, and of which the interior, and the northern 
districts, and the extent of volcanic agency on its surface, are 
scarcely known. Our traveller exerts great energy to reach 
a place,—but this energy seems exhausted in the effort to 
reach it, and his travels end at the point where they should 
begin. Sir George Mackenzie, Dr. Holland, Dr. Henderson 
the missionary, and a dozen other travellers in our days, have 
given far more valuable and interesting descriptions of the 
country and people, far more important details in geologi- 
cal and statistical science, far more curious literary and hi- 
storical information regarding the ancient Icelanders, than our 
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author. Of 240 parishes in Iceland, Mr. Dillon appears to 
have been in three only, during his twelve months’ residence 
in that country. 

To the other volume we have the same objection. The 
traveller’s impetus in his reindeer sledge is so great in Lap- 
land, that he cannot stop to see the Laplanders. We applaud 
the perseverance, the sound manly spirit which carries him 
through a journey of some thousands of miles, to attain his 
goal, the accomplishment of his enterprise; but we cannot 
laud the want of that spirit of observation in his progress, 
which the useful traveller ought to possess. The honour- 
able traveller stops nowhere, inquires nowhere, reaches Allen- 
gaard on the north sea, from Haparanda on the Bothnian 
gulph, turns his sledge, after a few days’ rest, and gallops 
back with the same relays of deer and horses—by the same 
roads—travelling night and day, all the way to Stockholm. 
We admire such powers of enduring fatigue, and so happy a 
talent for sleeping on the road; but the readers of such per- 
formances demand something more for their money, and it is 
our duty to support so reasonable a demand,—especially as 
no want of powers of observation, or of expression, prevent 
Mr. Dillon from ranking high among modern travellers, but 
merely the common mistake of supposing that to travel, 
means, in the literary as well as in the literal sense, to be 
carried over a great many miles, in a great many foreign 
countries, with the utmost speed; and that activity of body 
is equivalent to activity of mind. But “a thousand miles in 
a thousand hours” is no accomplishment in Paternoster- 
row,—no feat in literature. Nine out of ten travel-writers 
are couriers, not travellers. They give us an account only 
of their own condition, progress and affairs, not of those of 
the people they profess to describe. Mr. Dillon seems ca- 
pable of more intellectual work than that of a locomotive 
engine registering the distances it travels over. With more 
exertion of mind in his future journeyings, and less of body, 
he will attain more perfectly the object of the traveller—some 
knowledge of the country and people he visits. 

Among the sins of omission, not of Mr. Dillon only, but of 
all travellers in Iceland, we feel sensibly at this moment, the 
want of any information, any views, either speculative or 
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practical, on the peculiar natural resources and economical 
advantages of the country. Can this volcanic land within three 
days’ sail of our coast furnish the volcanic product—sulphur 
—without which many of the most important branches of our 
manufacturing industry, in which the sulphuric acid is essen- 
tial, would fall to the ground, and upon account of which we 
are on the eve of war? The question must have occurred to 
every reader,—must have been the main subject of inquiry to 
many; but neither the philosophic traveller, nor the amateur 
of locomotion, neither Sir George Mackenzie, nor Mr. Dillon, 
give a plain mercantile answer to the plain mercantile ques- 
tion.—Can this natural product of volcanic countries be found 
in available depdts, in Iceland also? and can any application 
of capital and labour bring it to the coast? The spirit of en- 
terprise of our great merchants might surely be applied to 
the solution of this question—without incurring the name of 
wild speculation. The Danish government would probably 
concur in any fair proposal which could not but benefit the 
revenue of the state and the condition of the Icelanders; and 
a party of two or three competent practical men sent to Ice- 
land in a stout smack, would at no great expense settle the 


very important point, whether Britain can be supplied from 
Iceland with this, the most essential perhaps of any of the 
mineral products not found within her own territories, to the 
progress and even to the existence of her manufactures ? 


ArticLe IV. 


1. Lebensnachrichten iiber Barthold George Niebuhr aus 
Briefen desselben und aus Erinnerungen seiner niichsten 
Freunde. 3 Biinde. Perthes, Hamburg: 1838-39. 

2. Reminiscences of an intercourse with Niebuhr. By 
Francis Lieser. London: 1835. 

3. A Vindication of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, &c. By 
Jutius Cuartes Hare. Cambridge: 1829. 


THE reputation of Niebuhr in England, though it stands 
higher than that of any contemporary philosopher, depends 
almost exclusively upon his History of Rome. Posterity also 
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will be compelled to judge of him principally from his great 
work, which is an excellent sample indeed, but by no means 
an adequate measure of his various powers and acquirements. 
Even from this, however, we may perceive that his genius for 
historical inquiry is so peculiar, and in its kind so entirely 
unequalled, that it becomes desirable to understand how he 
learned as well as how he taught, by making ourselves ac- 
quainted with his original character, his education, employ- 
ments and fortunes. The investigation assumes a higher 
interest when we find that Roman history, which he repro- 
duced, occupied scarcely more than its proportionate space 
in the vast system of his knowledge,—-that even to literature 
in general he could only devote the intervals of an active 
official career, and that of all the great events of his time he 
was a careful observer, and in some an influential partici- 
pator. From his childhood to his death he kept up a lively 
interest in the passing events of every European state ; and as 
his perfect knowledge of modern history supplied the clue by 
which he entered into the very thoughts and feelings of ancient 
times, Greece and Rome gave him in turn inexhaustible pre- 
cedents and parallels by which he could measure and esti- 
mate the indistinct tendencies of the age; for as long as no 
other records exist of the complete course of a form of civili- 
zation from its rise to its destruction, it is here alone that an 
unvarying standard of comparison can be found for the phz- 
nomena of our present midway position. Niebuhr’s opinion 
upon all questions of government and policy is entitled to the 
highest respect, as that of a practical man who had inter- 
preted history by experience, while on the other hand he 
learned politics from history. The drawbacks which are to 
be made from his authority we shall have an opportunity of 
pointing out below; but if they were of far greater import- 
ance, and the instruction to be derived from his theoretical 
opinions was far less valuable than it is, the facts of his life 
would well deserve to be studied for his own sake ; as well on 
account of the active and enlightened interest which he che- 
rished in every branch of art and science, as for the unceas- 
ing sympathy which he felt with every attempt to promote 
human happiness; above all, for the purity, the tenderness 
and the undeviating integrity of his personal character. 
Several interesting anecdotes, reports of conversational re- 
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marks, and pleasing illustrations of Niebuhr’s amiable dispo- 
sition may probably be familiar to our readers from Lieber’s 
agreeable little work, or from other sources. Those who 
wish for a fuller knowledge of his history must consult the 
account of his life, of which the title is prefixed to the present 
article. Of the friends who have compiled it, we have only 
the name of M. Perthes of Hamburg, who is also the pub- 
lisher. In the preface and conclusion he admits that the 
work is neither a regular biography, nor a complete collection 
of Niebuhr’s letters. The object proposed is to illustrate his 
moral and intellectual character: public and private conside- 
rations render it proper for the present to suppress many 
things; and the editors, while they are desirous of making 
use of materials which may be hereafter inaccessible, modestly 
express doubts of their own fitness to take an impartial and 
comprehensive view of the friend whom they admire and re- 
gret. Would that a similar diffidence existed in England, 
where it seems now an established rule, that the biography of 
eminent men is most fitly written by the unbiassed pens of 
their sons and their widows. 

The narrative, which is interspersed among the letters, 
occupies a comparatively small part of the three volumes ; 
but it is sufficient to explain and connect them. We could 
wish that the correspondents were more numerous, as every 
man shows to each friend to whom he writes a different side 
of his character. Probably the wittiest and gayest men 
would write seriously to their wives, and to graver and older 
friends ; and in every case there will be some adaptation of 
the kind. Earnestness is however the main requisite in a 
letter, and, if Niebuhr could ever have laid it aside, he would 
have used it in his correspondence with his beloved friend 
and sister Dore Hensler, to whom the greater part of these 
letters are fortunately addressed. We regret to find that the 
statements of his political opinions are far less full and ex- 
plicit than we could have wished. In many cases they are 
no doubt suppressed, in deference to the scrupulous timidity 
which to Englishmen so oddly characterizes the monarchies 
of the continent. If they are ever hereafter incorporated 
together with other materials now omitted in a complete 
Life of Niebuhr, we hope that extracts will be included of 
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the letters which he received as well as of those which he 
wrote. Such illustrations of the feelings which a man im- 
presses on his associates are indispensable to a perfect bio- 
graphy, though they are neglected by almost every writer, 
notwithstanding the paramount authority of Boswell. In 
the mean time we can recommend our readers to the present 
work as one of great interest and information. We propose 
to extract from it, as far as our limits will allow, a general 
outline of his life. 

His father, Carsten Niebuhr, sprang from a long line of 
freehold farmers in the Frisian marsh-country of Hadeln, on 
the south of the Elbe. After overcoming by unusual energy 
the disadvantage of a neglected education, he had been 
selected as a member of the mission of discovery which the 
Danish Government, at the suggestion of Michaelis, deter- 
mined to send into Arabia. After his return to Copenhagen, 
with a well-deserved reputation as the most laborious and 
authentic of Oriental travellers, he had formed an intention 
of exploring central Africa, which was defeated by his mar- 
riage in 1773, with the orphan daughter of Dr. Blumenberg, 
a Thuringian physician. He resided at Copenhagen, with 
the rank of captain of engineers, till the year 1778, when 
he exchanged the military for the civil service, and settled for 
life, with his wife and two children, as collector of the re- 
venues at Meldorf, a decayed town in the south-west of 
Holstein. ' 

Barthold George Niebuhr was born in his father’s house at 
Copenhagen, on the 27th of August, 1776. His earliest re- 
collections were associated with Meldorf, which had been a 
principal town in the ancient commonwealth of Dithmarsch. 
The character of those old republican husbandmen, illus- 
trated by the simplicity and rustic equality of their descen- 
dants, as well as by the kindred habits of his own ancestors 
and countrymen on the other bank of the Elbe, made an in- 
delible impression on Niebuhr’s mind, by which his political 
views were effected through life. Externally it was a bleak 
and gloomy region, removed from great roads, and sur- 
rounded by marshes; and it was natural that he should 
attribute to its unattractive dreariness, the want of suscepti- 
bility to outward objects, which he had afterwards cause to 
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regret. A more probable reason, however, may be found in 
the delicate constitution which he inherited, together with 
a morbid and irritable disposition, from his mother. Her 
anxiety for his health confined him often to the house, and 
taught him almost in infancy to find his chief pleasure in 
sedentary occupations, and to please his fancy with images 
derived rather from books than from the outward world. 

The elder Niebuhr was a self-taught man, and had learned 
several languages empirically, without mastering the princi- 
ples of grammar. He succeeded, however, tolerably in 
teaching his son, from his fifth or sixth year, English and 
French, and even the rudiments of Latin. An attempt in 
Arabic broke down from a want of systematic knowledge in 
the teacher, and of inclination in the scholar, who some years 
afterwards gave his father great pleasure by proofs that he 
had remedied the earlier failure by his own exertions. Hi- 
story, and, above all, his favourite science, geography, af- 
forded more scope for Carsten Niebuhr’s peculiar powers. 
The great value of his instruction depended upon the clear 
and distinct conceptions which he possessed and communi- 
cated to his pupil of every object which occupied his 
thoughts. He helped the child to dig regular fortifications 
in the garden, and taught him to illustrate his historical 
studies with maps and plans. The vigour of reproductive 
imagination, which afterwards distinguished the historian, 
was undoubtedly fostered by this early habit of embodying 
the results of his studies in vivid and definite pictures. 

Thus Barthold Niebuhr grew up in a strict and studious 
retirement, which was not unattended by disadvantages. 

“I lost,” he says many years afterwards, “the life of a child, which 
ought in its observations and reflections to supply the material for those of 
a maturer age. An education ill suited to me, or rather a mixture of this 
and of no education, increased an inward discord of nature with which I was 
born. I found matter for my childish fancy only in books, engravings, or 
conversation. It drew into its sphere all that I read, and I read without 
measure and without aim; but the real world was closed to me, and 
I could not conceive or imagine anything which had not been first con- 
ceived or imagined by another. In this second-hand world I was at home, 
but truth, the genuine truth of objective reason, was shut from me.” 

About his thirteenth year he attended for some months the 
school at Meldorf, till Jaeger, the head master, an excellent 
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scholar, finding it useless to detain him there longer, agreed 
to give him private tuition for an hour daily. This was the 
only regular instruction he henceforth received; but he 
derived general benefit from the advice and encouragement 
of his father’s friend Boje, editor of the Deutsches Museum, 
and sheriff of Meldorf, and from Boje’s brother-in-law, the 
celebrated Voss. 

His father’s favourite wish was that he should carry on 
his own eastern discoveries. He hoped to procure him a 
writership in the East India Company’s service, through the 
interest of the English friends whose acquaintance he had 
formed during his travels. The plan was early abandoned ; 
but in the mean time it induced him to provide his son with 
English books, and even with a regular supply of English 
newspapers. There was no other source from which he 
could have derived his early familiarity with the practical 
working of a free constitution. He continued through life 
an eager reader of public journals ; and forty years after the 
time of which we are speaking, when he claimed, not without 
reason, to understand this country better than any other 
foreigner, he said,—“ If I give up reading English papers, 
my knowledge of England is lost.” His first political im- 
pressions were produced by the Turkish war in 1788, and in 
the following year at the age of thirteen he was engrossed in 
the overwhelming interest of the French Revolution. Young 
as he was, however, he was not among those who hailed its 
dawn: a love for constitutional order, custom and perma- 
nence, and a preference of prescription to experiment, would 
almost seem to have been innate in his mind; and his father 
was from the first opposed to the great change. “Not that ~ 
“ his heart clung,” says his son, “to court, aristocracy, or 
“clergy ; but without speculating much about it, he saw in 
“the nation our natural hereditary enemy. He rejoiced in 
“the outbreak of the counter-revolution, not for the sake of 
“the emigrants, but because he hoped that we should re- 
“cover the lost provinces, which in teaching his children 
geography he always included in Germany.” 

At the age of sixteen his father, thinking his excessive 
industry injurious to his health, and wishing to give him 
some acquaintance with practical life, sent him to his friend 
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Buesch, who at the time was director of a commercial institu- 
tion or college at Hamburg. A friendly reception, agreeable 
society, and the acquaintance of Klopstock, who kindly 
noticed the precocious boy, were not sufficient to compensate 
for the shock of passing from his books and his home into a 
world which was entirely strange to him. He was seized 
with a violent longing for home, which was probably the 
first symptom of the hypochondriac depression to which he 
was always afterwards liable. In compliance with his earnest 
entreaties he was recalled to Meldorf, where he again de- 
voted himself to his wide and unassisted studies. He was 
already familiar with many of the twenty languages, which, 
according to his father’s enumeration in 1807, he eventually 
mastered. His classical studies supplied materials for the 
day-dreams, which formed his chief occupation and enjoy- 
ment. His vivid imagination brought ancient times as 
realities before him, and surrounded with historical accom- 
paniments his boyish ideal of virtue and greatness. He 
long lamented the indifference to practical affairs and the 
waste of time which resulted from this mental intoxication : 
even in philosophy he experienced the bad results of it, in a 
comparative disinclination and incapacity for the study of 
grammatical details. The great evil of self-teaching is the 
certainty that what is easiest and pleasantest will be perused 
to the exclusion of discipline, which might counteract the 
original onesidedness of the intellect; and as the elder 
Niebuhr was ignorant of philosophy, and indifferent to 
general literature, he could neither understand nor correct 
the errors of his son’s inexperience ; yet there may have been 
some advantages in these classical castles in the air. Day- 
dreams, as well as more vigorous exercises of the imagina- 
tion, require some unity and consistency in their objects: a 
slight difficulty, a half latent contradiction in the superstruc- 
ture, will at once demolish an edifice which has risen on pos- 
tulates of the wildest extravagance. Niebuhr’s visions were 
originally connected with facts, and must therefore have 
contained some historical reality; so that he was now culti- 
vating that faculty of intuition into the past, by which he 
afterwards familiarized himself with the old Romans as with 
contemporaries. His discoveries were seldom the reward of 
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reasoning and inference, but rather of an immediate percep- 
tion of fitness, by which every new fact was seen to fit into 
some acknowledged gap in the constitution or series of 
events which he had already apprehended as a whole. It 
appears from some expressions in his later letters that he 
had already advanced in some respects beyond the historical 
views of the age, before he left his father’s house. 

Some such tokens of his future greatness may probably 
have been contained in the communications respecting a 
primeval migration from Europe to Asia, which, with amus- 
ing simplicity, he tells his parents that he has, on their 
first acquaintance, made to Professor Hensler, under whose 
auspices he entered the University of Kiel, in the spring of 
1794. The letters which he wrote to his father and mother 
during his residence there give an interesting picture of the 
affectionate earnestness and enthusiasm of youth. His total 
ignorance of the world, combined with his extraordinary 
book-knowledge, give him a tinge of pedantry and positive- 
ness, which is neither unnatural nor unpleasing. When are 
men to cling enthusiastically to their opinions, and follow 
them out into their practical results, if not at their first 
acquaintance with the meaning of speculative truth? Three 
weeks after his arrival he informs his parents that his circle 
of acquaintance is fully and finally completed: we need not 
state how long the limitation lasted. Shortly afterwards we 
find that he has parted from one of his friends on philoso- 
phico-moral principles. “ He is an indifferentist and fatalist ; 
Jadhere to Kant.” 

Nevertheless, natural disposition prevailed, as might be 
expected, over theory. He was fond of congenial society, 
liked talking, and could not dispense with sympathy; and, 
though his laborious habits of life prevented him from taking 
a part in the general society of the students, he formed some 
intimate friendships, and one of peculiar warmth with Count 
Adam Moltke, a young man some years older than himself, 
who was residing on his estate in the neighbourhood. He 
also repaid with gratitude and attachment the kindness of 
Hensler, and, by degrees, secured the advantage of female 
society, by his acquaintance with Dore Hensler, the widowed 
daughter-in-law of the Professor, who resided with him, The 
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awkward shyness of his retired education made this at first a 
formidable undertaking: he complains, after a conversation 
with her and her sister Amalie Behrens, that it is in vain to 
attempt the society of women; that they were very good- 
natured and agreeable, but nevertheless he would rather be 
uncourteous by not speaking to them than by speaking. 

It is remarkable that the lectures which Niebuhr attended 
had little or no reference to his favourite studies :—jurispru- 
dence, which he at this time intended to follow as a profes- 
sion, chemistry, logic and philosophy, were his labours, and 
it was only as a recreation that he turned to his classical 
pursuits. In general he considered the lectures as a trouble- 
some and useless interruption ; but the character and genius 
of Reinhold, who was at the time professor of metaphysical 
philosophy, impressed him with reverence. He devoted 
himself ardently to the study of Kant, and was for a time 
absorbed in admiration of the intellectual world which 
opened before him in the critical philosophy ; but before he 
had mastered Kant’s works, or entered on the study which 
he proposed to himself of Fichte, a change of his circum- 
stances cooperated with a just conviction that his genius 
was essentially practical and historical, to prevent his further 
progress. 

In his earlier letters to Count Moltke his universal literary 
enthusiasm is displayed by a proselytizing devotion to his 
favourite authors, which we like none the worse for the rapid 
change of its objects. In one letter we find that Klopstock 
is the only poet of modern times,—in the next that he is 
dethroned in favour of Voss, who is second only to Lessing 
even Ossian, in deference to the strange continental heresy, 
which has so long died out in the place of its birth, has his 
day of favour ; yet even then Niebuhr knew Homer too well 
to think the story of Fingal epic ; a year afterwards we doubt 
not that he would have excluded Macpherson as sternly from 
a place among lyrical poets. He was always a voracious 
reader, and kept up more completely perhaps than any con- 
temporary with the popular literature of all Europe in his 
time. Reviews, newspapers, statistical tables, poetry and 
novels were all welcome to him, and travels had a scientific 
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interest for him, connected with the geographical tastes 
which he had derived in childhood from his father. 

A religious education, which he calls “ miserably deficient,” 
compounded probably in the ordinary proportions of dog- 
matism and indifference, combined with the exercise of a 
precocious historical acumen, had made Niebuhr sceptical 
in Biblical criticism, before he was old enough to feel the 
want of a religious faith. When his intellect and feelings 
expanded as he grew up, he seems to have adopted the high 
and earnest stoical morality, which, as the practical counter- 
part of Kant’s philosophy, had superseded the previous in- 
fluence of the French Encyclopeedists, and at this time served 
the youth of Germany for areligion. That it was not sufficient 
for his nature, indisposed as he always was to abstraction 
and theory, he felt when the troubles of the world came 
upon him. In the latter part of his life he succeeded, by 
sedulous cultivation, in recovering a considerable part of the 
historical belief which he had renounced; but it never be- 
came, as indeed he admitted that it could not become, incor- 
porated with his purely religious impressions into a living 
faith. The unsullied purity of his conduct, the strict and 
undeviating honesty which he inherited from the simple and 
manly character of his father, harmonized well with the opi- 
nions which he embraced, and probably first determined 
them. Even when his fame was at its height, he scrupulously 
abstained from using a second-hand quotation, even though 
he had verified it, without a reference to the source from 
which he had derived it, as well as to the original author ; 
and he could say, with reasonable satisfaction, that among 
all the errors of his youth he could not reproach himself 
with having made pretensions direct or indirect to know- 
ledge which he did not possess. In the course of his 
life he succeeded partially in correcting his main defect at 
this time, an irritable and sometimes violent temper, which 
was combined, as is often the case, with warm and tender 
affections. A morbid and desponding habit of mind, such 
as Niebuhr’s, united with constant craving for a return of 
the sympathy it feels, can scarcely fail to produce the ex- 
acting and jealous susceptibility, which is a torment at 
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home and abroad. He carried a corresponding feeling into 
his general intercourse with the world. It would have hurt 
his pride and self-respect to have been over-rated; but he 
professed to be neither saint nor philosopher enough to be 
satisfied with the consciousness of his own merits, if it was 
not reflected in the opinion of those around him, In many 
departments of knowledge his supremacy was in his maturer 
age so well known by himself, that he bore with little equa- 
nimity the presumption of ignorant opponents; yet he was 
modest, and as ready to admit the claims of others as to en- 
force his own. His defect was but a pardonable want of 
stoicism. 

After a residence of less than two years Niebuhr left Kiel 
early in 1786 to accept the office of private secretary to 
Schimmelmann, the Minister of Finance at Copenhagen. His 
industry and talents for business soon won the confidence 
of his principal, whom he regarded in turn with respect and 
affection ; but his shyness and dislike to general society ren- 
dered his residence in the minister’s family irksome, and 
produced an unpleasant state of feeling between him and 
the Countess Schimmelmann, who naturally expected her 
young guest to take a part in the social intercourse of her 
house. He found time, notwithstanding every interruption, to 
continue his studies, and after some months accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Royal Library, which enabled him to pur- 
sue them with greater facility. He had already selected Roman 
history as his peculiar department, but he renewed and ex- 
tended his acquaintance at the same time with the whole range 
of classical authors. On his father’s account, as well as his 
own, he exerted himself to procure geographical notices of 
various countries from the foreigners who thronged Copen- 
hagen at the time; and under the friendly instruction of 
Count Ludolf, the Austrian ambassador, who had been born 
at Constantinople, he acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the Persian language. 

During this period of his life he suffered much from his 
conscious incapacity to interest himself heartily in the outward 
world; or, rather, this was the form in which the melancholy of 
loneliness, inexperience and disappointment displayed itself. 
The true relation of fragmentary superiority to finished me- 
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diocrity cannot be discovered by the young, who suffer 
meanwhile both from their defects in worldly wisdom, and 
from the indifference of others to their intellectual advantages. 
He reproached himself bitterly with indolence and distrac- 
tion of mind, and sought for a cure in resolutions registered 
in letters and diaries. There was happily a better remedy 
awaiting him. In his journies between Holstein and Copen- 
hagen he had more than once visited the family of Behrens, 
and by degrees ventured on a nearer approach to the once 
formidable Amalie. He saw in her the ideal of his youthful 
fancy,—the image, as he characteristically expresses himself, 
of a Roman matron. She is represented as beautiful, and 
in intellect and heart she was worthy of Niebuhr. She re- 
turned his affection, and it was determined that the marriage 
should take place as soon as he could obtain a settled provi- 
sion. He had been destined by Schimmelmann for the con- 
sulship at Paris, and afterwards for that at Constantinople, 
but both schemes had fallen to the ground. He wished to 
obtain a professorship at Kiel, in the neighbourhood of his 
friends and connections, and received coldly a proposal of 
the Danish ministry, that he should attach himself to a 
seminary which they proposed to establish at Copenhagen. 
The foreign language, and the severity of the climate, were 
undoubtedly serious disadvantages; on the other hand it 
could not but be flattering to a young man, in his twenty- 
second year, to receive the offer of an appointment which 
had been successively intended for Brunckh, Wolf, Voss 
and Heyne. Finally, he determined to leave the point un- 
decided, while he completed his studies in England, when he 
hoped to acquire practical vigour of character as well as 
direct instruction. He might have found philology in greater 
perfection in a German University, but he considered that 
he had already arrived at a point of knowledge at which 
no living scholar could assist him. When the fear that a 
French invasion might render England a dangerous re- 
sidence had passed by for the time, he left Copenhagen, and, 
after a short stay in Holstein, sailed from Cuxhaven to 
Yarmouth in July 1798. 

The accounts of his residence among us are principally 
contained in a series of letters to his betrothed bride; in 
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which, while we read them with curiosity and interest, we 
could not but wonder at the coldness of the business-like 
style. We observe with great satisfaction, however, that in 
the concluding notice, at the end of the third volume, the 
editor of the letters apologetically admits the suppression, in 
this part of the correspondence, of many tender expressions. 
That he judged wrongly we are accordingly unprejudiced 
witnesses, and in similar cases we would wish to establish 
the rule, that when there is a doubt as to the admission of a 
biographical document on no better ground than the warmth 
of the feelings which it displays, it should be decided in 
favour of publication. 

With his habits of observation and generalization, with 
the stock of knowledge which he brought with him, and the 
general zeal which he felt to increase it, Niebuhr might, not- 
withstanding his youth and inexperience, have familiarized 
himself with England so thoroughly, that his opinions of our 
institutions and national character would have been entitled 
to paramount authority. We have little fault to find with 
his remarks as far as they go; but we regret that, in direct 
contradiction to his declared intentions, he gave way to his 
habitual preference of books to men. He never seems in 
after life to have discovered how very little he contrived to 
see of England in its peculiar character. Arriving in London 
with letters of introduction to many eminent men, he was 
prevented by shyness from delivering them to those of 
higher rank, and was unreasonably disappointed in finding 
that the kindness of his scientific friends did not extend 
to intimacy. London was in a great measure empty, and he 
could not wait to see it in the season; for he had resolved to 
attend the lectures in Edinburgh; and his zeal to see the 
north was increased by a Scotch acquaintance, who, with the 
characteristic patriotism of his race, assured his credulous 
hearer, that all the coldness, dulness and want of philoso- 
phical enthusiasm, which he found in London, would vanish 
as soon as he crossed the Tweed. 

He remained the greater part of a year at Edinburgh, in 
diligent attendance on the various scientific lectures, accom- 
panied by severe private study. His leisure hours were 
passed in the house of Mr. Scott, a cadet of the Harden 
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family, who had been intimate with his father in India, and 
now received Niebuhr as a son. As usual he avoided general 
society with a perverseness which seems in this instance 
almost unaccountable. In the summer he made a short tour 
in the Lothians, and visited Mr. Grant, of Redcastle, in Kin- 
ross-shire, with the view of obtaining information as to certain 
questions of oriental geography. In November 1799 he re- 
turned to Holstein. 

The gallery of the House of Commons, the coffee rooms of 
London, the halls of Oxford and Cambridge, assize courts, 
county meetings, mansions and parsonages, were the scenes 
in which a foreigner should have sought for illustrations of 
the distinctive character of England. Within his limited cir- 
cle of observation Niebuhr found abundant evidence to justify 
his preconceived opinion of the great superiority of our coun- 
trymen to his own in practical vigour and energy: yet he 
complained of the shallowness of party reasonings, the want 
of love for theoretical perfection, and the scarcity of command- 
ing genius, as the proof that the boasted results of hereditary 
freedom were illusive. If he had drawn his knowledge from 
such sources as those which we have enumerated, he might 
perhaps have thought, that in the complicated machinery 
which yet habitually works itself, liberty had given nobler 
proofs of its productive power; and provided for itself more 
durable securities, than schemes of ideal politics, or the acci- 
dent of individual genius. We should never have learned 
from him that Pitt, or Fox, or Wilberforce were acting on the 
mind of the nation. They might not be in his estimation 
great men, but he ought not to have oe the vast 
power which they wielded. 

We especially regret that he gave himself no opportunity 
of observing the practical working of the English church. 
His boundless knowledge indeed included a correct view and 
warm appreciation of the position which it occupies in relation 
to popery and protestantism ; but reading alone cannot have 
explained to him the extent to which it modifies the other 
parts of the constitution. Its intimate connection with the 
aristocracy, and the alternate affection and jealousy with 
which they regard it,—its spiritual and temporal influence with 
the people, in relation to whom it is itself aristocratic, and 
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above all the effect produced on the national character by the 
contemplation of a priesthood which includes landlords, ma- 
gistrates and men of business, as contrasted with the desecu- 
larized continental ideal, to which our clergy had then approx- 
imated less than now, would have been a fit study for the 
statesman and historian, and have enabled him to bestow on 
us invaluable instruction. It is impossible for men to judge 
impartially of their own institutions; and no foreign writer 
has, as far as we know, bestowed upon this branch of our 
system the attention which it deserves: neither can any other 
authority claim the same respect as Niebuhr’s. 

Of the religious character of Scotland he formed a harsh, 
and in our opinion in some degree an unfair judgement. He 
could not be expected to sympathise with the somewhat pe- 
dantic strictness of the Sabbatarian and other observances of 
the people ; but he might have found in the manly and stern 
morality, which was the fruit of their undoubting belief, some 
compensation for the want of that connexion with imagina- 
tion and feeling, which for such a mind as his is the primary 
requisite in religion. Another proof of the national coldness 
and reserve of both Scotch and English he found in the rarity 
and constraint of youthful friendship: he said that enthusi- 
astic communion of thoughts devoted to the highest objects, 
that sympathy or confidence in sympathy for the more deli- 
cate interests of a friend’s moral or intellectual progress, was 
unknown in a country where it was a violation of national 
taste for men to speak of the things which most personally 
affect them. He was at least right in the general maxim, 
that friendship in the highest sense can only exist between 
cultivated minds. Good fathers, husbands, sons, may have 
their talk of bullocks, but the intercourse of friendship cannot 
be exclusively employed on the affairs of daily life. There can 
seldom be enough of passion in it for it to attach to the bare 
personality ; it demands support and elevation from a union 
with the intellect, which it repays by clothing and enriching 
it with the warmth of human feelings. When we consider 
the different degrees of excitement which the youth of En- 
gland and of Germany at the time respectively received from 
the influence of literature and philosophy, we think it most 
probable that Niebuhr’s comparative estimate was just. 
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In pursuance of negotiations with Count Schimmelmann, 
which had commenced during his stay in England, he ob- 
tained, in May 1800, the appointments of assessor in the com- 
mercial department of East Indian affairs, and secretary to the 
commission for the affairs of Barbary. He immediately mar- 
ried his affianced bride and entered on his duties at Copen- 
hagen. His salary was small; but neither at this nor at any 
other period of his life was he disturbed by pecuniary anxie- 
ties. Frugality secured his independence, and he found an 
ample compensation for the absence of a social excitement in 
the company of his beloved wife. “ Amalie’s heavenly na- 
“ ture,” he writes at this time to her sister, “ and her super- 
“ human love raise me above the earth, and in a manner se- 
“ parate me from this life.” She was indeed no ordinary 
woman: while she soothed by the charm of her presence the 
anxious irritability of his temperament, she shared not merely 
his domestic interests, but also his intellectual employments. 
It was with her that he first discussed every historical disco- 
very, every political occurrence, every novelty in literature ; 
even the obscurities of classical antiquity failed to repel her 
because they attracted him. Through her life and long after- 
wards she maintained over his heart and imagination the ex- 
clusive dominion she deserved: it was for her pleasure and 
approbation that he laboured when he was preparing for the 
instruction of the world. 

His domestic quiet was for a time interrupted by an episode 
which first brought him into contact with’ the great events of 
the time. In the spring of 1801, the English fleet appeared off 
Elsinore to enforce the secession of Denmark from the armed 
neutrality of the north. The events which followed are well 
known as far as they concerned the conquerors ; but a new 
interest is thrown upon the subject by the narrative of the de- 
fence which Niebuhr’s letters contain. Before any blow had 
been struck, he anticipated a furious attack, when he heard 
that Nelson was with the fleet: and in the midst of the ruin 
which he foresaw he hoped for some recompense in the chance 
that the nation in its extremity would awake from its long 
slumber. Nor was he altogether disappointed. Nelson, in- 
deed, sailed into the harbour by a course which had been pro- 
nounced impracticable, and attacked the Danish line of de- 
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fence where it had been supposed that no assailant could 
come. “ But the English from the first day of their arrival 
“ cruised in every direction with frigates and cutters, and 
“ marked with buoys the channels which they found, and 
« which we had never examined.” He quotes with pride the 
acknowledgement of Nelson that he had never met with so 
obstinate a resistance. 

The convention which followed the battle left Niebuhr at 
liberty to resume his employments. His official duties en- 
gaged him during the day, and, as his wife’s eyesight was 
weak, he read aloud to her in the evenings, so that he could 
only devote to his favourite studies the Sunday mornings and 
some occasional holydays. He found time, however, to make 
himself master of Arabic, and to collect for his father all the 
accounts of African geography and politics, which his official 
position gave him an opportunity of obtaining. 

Now, moreover, amid the pressure of business he recom- 
menced the study of Roman Antiquity with the full vigour of 
his mature intellect, and convinced himself of the vague in- 
consistency of all the current notions on the subject. He be- 
gan an essay on the agrarian institutions of Rome, which 
contained the leading principles of the discoveries, which 
he ‘afterwards developed, and he planned a variety of works 
on antiquarian and philological topics. Unfortunately there 
are few materials left of the writings which circumstances 
prevented him from completing, for the extraordinary accu- 
racy of his memory enabled him to dispense with the use 
of notes and memorandums. During his stay in Rome he 
complains heavily of the unaccustomed labour of making ex- 
tracts, which he then for the first time found necessary. The 
incidental loss to the world, however, is fully balanced by the 
advantage which his finished works derived from the coexist- 
ence in his mind of all the facts under consideration; for he 
was thus enabled to secure a completeness and certainty in 
his judgments, which could scarcely have resulted from a 
successive accumulation of authorities. It is no wonder that, 
as we find from Lieber, who has preserved several striking 
proofs of Niebuhr’s strength of memory, he agreed with king 
Thamus (in Plato’s Phzdrus), that the invention of letters by 
the God Theuth would fill the souls of men with forgetful- 
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ness. On one occasion about this time his wife and her sister 
amused themselves with asking him questions about the 
most trivial matters they could find in the index to Gibbon. 
Without discontinuing a writing in which he was engaged, he 
told them in every case the contents of the corresponding 
passage in the text, and compelled them after many trials to 
give up the attempt to puzzle him in despair. 

In the spring of 1803 he was employed on a financial mis- 
sion to various parts of Germany: in the following year he 
was promoted from the secretaryship to a seat in the board 
for the affairs of Barbary, to the management of the India de- 
partment, and to the directorship of the government bank. 
His talents, integrity and unwearied activity secured him the 
respect of his colleagues and of the public ; and his operations 
in the money-market, which formed the most important part 
of his duties, met with general approbation from commercial 
men. You would hardly believe,” he tells Moltke, “ with 
“ what respect the Jews regard me; only they cannot under- 
“stand my not caring for money for myself. However 
* T am heartily tired of this life.” 

About the year 1805 his reputation as a financier had 
spread so far, that the Prussian government made overtures 
to induce him to transfer his services to Berlin. At first he 
rejected the proposal, with the natural disinclination of a 
patriotic subject to quit his own state for the service of fo- 
reigners. On the other hand he was born a German, though 
under Danish sovereignty : the connexion of language is even 
stronger than that of citizenship, and he recognised in Prus- 
sia the natural head of the northern division of that Germany 
to which, independently of political distinctions, he felt that 
his primary allegiance was due. He had watched with deep 
interest the struggle of Austria with France, and had hoped 
that the experience of former defeats and the newly-acquired 
alliance with Russia might at last have turned the scale against 
Napoleon. The battle of Austerlitz dispelled his illusion, and 
almost destroyed his hopes for Germany. 


“« Woe,”’ he said, “ to those who applauded the victories of the French of 
the revolution, and extinguished for our unhappy nation the last sparks of 
national love and national hate * * *. I have myself always hated the French 
as a state * * but it is over, and now like the prophet Jeremiah I will be in- 
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dignant againt those who think any longer of resistance, unless circum- 
stances arise under which, like the Saguntines and Antigone, we must make 
choice of death **. And is not voluntary deliberate death the most solemn 
and the noblest thing to which life can exalt itself? * * Happy are we who 
have no children **. With two things has the genius of England blessed 
Lord Nelson, and rewarded him for his deeds; one that he died victorious, 
before he could know of the defeat at Ulm, and therefore full of hope, the 
other that he left no children to pass under the yoke of those whom he 
had sent under the yoke so often. We shall soon see how the world will 
be subdued by the French. What we shall not see finished, but see already 
beginning, is mental degeneracy, extinction of genius, of all free and liberal 
sentiments, the reign of vice and sensuality without even hypocrisy, the 
decline of taste and of literature ;—in this it is now far in the forenoon.” 
In more cheerful moods he did not utterly despair, and to 
do his own part in rousing his country to resist the universal 
enemy he published a translation of the first Philippic of De- 
mosthenes, in the hope that the striking analogy of the posi- 
tion of Philip with respect to Greece, and of that of Napoleon 
to Europe, might induce men to listen even now to the in- 
spiring wisdom of the mighty patriot of Athens—ryévovro yap 
div te Kaworepov 7) Maxedav avip “AOnvalovs xataTodepov, 
Kal ta Tov “EXXjvev Sioxdv; It is one of the most remark- 
able proofs on record of the extent to which party spirit can 
distort the judgment, that a writer of our own country has 
attempted to invert the proportion, by representing Philip as 
the defender of law and order, and confounding the exertions 
of the Athenians in defence of their hereditary constitution 
with the encroachments of the revolutionary French. The 
similarity of circumstances which Niebuhr observed was at- 
tended with one point of difference, to which he seems not to 
have attached its due importance. If, whenall the other Grecian 
states were defeated at Chzronea, Athens had suffered no part 
of the loss ; if in her own walls impregnable she had reigned 
unresisted over the sea, drawn tributes from the islands and 
Ionia, blockaded the harbours of Macedonia, and had even at 
the disastrous moment been employed in the celebration of 
her crowning triumph; if in the midst of all party strife her 
citizens, united as one man against the enemy, had known no 
Philocrates or Aischines; and yet, notwithstanding all this 
the sovereignty of Philip had been established, then indeed 
Austerlitz or Jena would have been a repetition of Chzronea, 
and the freedom and civilization of Europe lost without hope. 
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Niebuhr had called England the modern Athens, when he 
hoped that she might find a Syracuse in Copenhagen, but he 
neglected to make the application now. 

Early in 1806 Niebuhr received fresh proposals from the 
Prussian government, with a definitive offer of the post of 
joint bank-director, a share in the administration of maritime 
trade, and prospects of further promotion. Various circum- 
stances, and especially the pressure of the details of business, 
had in the interval discontented him with his situation in 
Copenhagen, and after much hesitation he obtained the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation, and set out for his new destination 
in the following September. His departure was attended 
with universal regret. “The merchants,” he tells his sister- 
in-law, “and especially some English among them, were 
“ many of them become my nearest acquaintances ; these, like 
“so many other gentlemen of this nation, have a strong predi- 
“lection for me, since we harmonize in many respects. I like 
“the English language too, and speak it much more fluently 
“than other foreign tongues, nay, almost as well as either 
* Danish or German.” It was not without many melancholy 
thoughts that he left his native country, and the neighbour- 
hood of his friends and family, to establish himself in a foreign 
land: nor was the position of Prussia such as to inspire, 
cheerful expectations; for goaded beyond endurance by the 
insolence of France she had at last determined on war, 
and was preparing to try her last chance in the field. “We 
“long,” writes Niebuhr to his parents on the eve of starting 
from Copenhagen, “ to be on the road to our new destination. 
“ We wish for it as the end of a prolonged agitation : but also 
“ and yet more we long at this great crisis to reach the country 
“on which our destiny now depends; and the gallant reso- 
“ lution of which, be the result as God may permit or ordain, 
* devotes our hearts to it, as if it was the land of our birth.” 

The decision was not long delayed. In October 1806, a few 
days after Niebuhr’s arrival in Berlin, the fatal battle of Jena 
compelled him to accompany the flight of the court and mi- 
nistry to Dantzic, and soon afterwards to Koenigsberg, where, 
notwithstanding the anxieties attendant on the prospect of 
a winter journey through a barbarous country, on his own 
and his wife’s account, he found satisfaction in the friendship 
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and confidence which the diligent performance of his official 
duties procured him from his principal, Baron Von Stein. 
Hie mentions with pleasure the acquaintance which he 
formed here with several Englishmen, including Sir Harford 
Jones, formerly envoy to the court of Persia, who gratified him 
by his testimony to the value of his father’s oriental disco- 
veries. Here also he first knew some of those who were af- 
terwards his best friends, and amongst them Schoen and Ni- 
colovius. But he was deeply dissatisfied with the general 
spirit of the higher classes ; they complained of England as the 
disturber of the world, and extenuated the evil of French su- 
premacy. For the people at large, who were only in want of 
leaders, he felt the highest esteem. In January 1807 it be- 
came necessary for the flight to continue, and he made the 
painful and laborious journey to Memel, to the serious injury 
of his wife’s health ; it was determined also, if the enemy ad- 
vanced, to cross the Russian border. In the interval of his 
duties at Memel, which concerned the commissariat, he found 
time to learn the Russian and Sclavonic languages, to which 
he devoted his attention more willingly, as his books re- 
mained at Stettin, where he had left them on his way from 
Berlin. Leaving his wife at Memel he went with his col- 
league Altenstein in the course of his duties to Bartenstein 
and Koenigsberg, but was again driven northward by the 
news of the battle of Friedland, which was fought on the 14th 
of May. When the French entered Koenigsberg the Prus- 
sian court determined to remove to Riga. Many of the offi- 
cial persons were dismissed on crossing the Russian frontier, 
and Niebuhr had determined to retire to Copenhagen, but 
the prime minister Count Hardenberg entreated him with 
tears in his eyes to remain with himself and the king, and at 
this juncture he could not refuse. In July the peace, which 
involved as one of its conditions the dismissal of Hardenberg, 
gave occasion to the appointment of a commission for per- 
forming his duties, on which, notwithstanding his continued 
wish to retire, Niebuhr was appointed. When the diversity 
of views among his colleagues induced him some time after- 
wards again to press his resignation, the king’s answer was 
so gracious, that he could not resist his request that he should 
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remain, and he was soon satisfied by the return of his former 
chief Stein to the head of the administration. 

Of all the unhappy events which filled the year 1807, none 
hurt him so deeply as the English bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and seizure of the Danish fleet. The consequent al- 
liance with France into which Denmark was driven made the 
remembrance of the subject painful to him. He never fully 
forgave England, though his indignation was diverted from 
the circumstance by the change of events; and this was pro- 
bably the ultimate cause of the steady dislike to our country 
into which after many variations of feeling he at last settled. 
In his present state of discomfort and anxiety he readily un- 
dertook a mission which Stein entrusted to him, to negotiate 
a loan in Holland for the discharge of the demands of the 
French. In November he left Memel for Berlin, where his 
wife arrived in a state of dangerous illness from the journey. 
The miseries of their position are described, as the public 
and private calamities of the past year had been, in some of 
the most interesting letters in the collection. He was al- 
ways affectionate in his feelings towards his absent friends, 
but his present anxieties made his language still more earnest 
and tender. Our limits will not allow of details, which yet 
form the charm of the narrative. 

From Berlin, after his wife had recruited her strength, they 
proceeded to Hamburg, where part of his business lay, and 
after a short visit to Holstein, when Niebuhr had to mourn 
the loss of his mother, who died while they were on the road, 
they arrived at Amsterdam in March 1808. The Dutch ca- 
pitalists were naturally unwilling to risk their money on the 
credit of a state which a word from the emperor might de- 
stroy, and while the negotiations were lingering, Niebuhr had 
abundant opportunities for studying the country and people, 
a task to which he devoted himself with his usual energy. 
He respected and admired king Louis, and interested himself 
in the public institutions and in the peculiarities of the na- 
tional character. To please his father he periodically wrote 
letters containing the results of his observations, which were 
circulated amongst his friends in Holstein. In the last year 
of his life he meditated the publication of these papers, and 
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there is reason to hope that they may yet see the light. He 
could not but enjoy the contrast of his present ease and com- 
fort with the agitation of the preceding period, and at first he 
was sanguine as to the success of the loan; but by degrees 
his hopes died away ; the country, as its novelty wore off, ap- 
peared intolerably dull and prosaic, and he received a severe 
shock from the news of Stein’s removal and proscription by 
Napoleon. The degraded condition of his adopted country 
was a constant cause of grief to him, though he had adopted, 
since the peace of Tilsit, as he says, the maxims which 
Phocion urged on the Athenians, and the warning of Jeremiah 
to the Jews in Zedekiah’s time,—*“ Abide in the land, and be 
subject to your princes.” His discontent affected and was 
no doubt influenced by his bodily health; and his recall, 
which he received in the spring of 1809, was on every account 
welcome to him. Just before his departure he found a sud- 
den inclination on the part of the capitalists to meet his views, 
which he attributed to the influence of the French govern- 
ment, which probably required money for the Austrian war, 
and wished to set at liberty the army which according to the 
treaty occupied the Prussian territory till the demands of the 
conqueror were discharged. King Louis however refused 
to sanction the withdrawal of so large a capital from Holland, 
and the matter rested for the present. Niebuhr refreshed his 
spirits and his constitution by a stay of three months in Hol- 
stein, and in Count Moltke’s library at Nuetschau resumed 
his long-interrupted study of Roman history. Another pe- 
riod of anxious hope and fear, and another bitter disappoint- 
ment, were occasioned by the renewed Austrian struggle, and 

the ill-fated heroism of the Tyrolese: but he had learned 

wisdom from experience ; and he hoped that in the increasing 
earnestness which was forced upon Germany there might be 
found the elements of a nobler national life for future times, 

In August he unwillingly obeyed a summons to join the 

Prussian Court at Koenigsberg. On his road he saw with 
interest the working of the municipalities, which Stein had 
bestowed on the towns, and traced with the curiosity of an . 
historian the exact coincidence of the advance of civilization 
with the encroachments of the Germans on Polish barbarism, 
from the time of the Teutonic knights downwards. While 
212 
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his position was yet unsettled, he brought his books from 
Stettin, where they had remained from his first arrival in 
Prussia, and his letters show his active interest in every 
branch of literature. In the same page he expresses his 
admiration of Lord Chatham’s letters, of Davy’s chemical 
discoveries, of Schelling’s philosophical writings, and his 
pleasure in finding a sharer in his enthusiasm for Goethe’s 
Faust. This was the king’s relative by marriage, the head 
of the illustrious house of Radzivil, with whose family he ever 
after kept up a friendly intercourse. He said that the prince 
was a man of taste notwithstanding his Sclavonic descent. 
In November 1809 he was made a privy-councillor, and 
entrusted with the department of the national debt as well as 
other financial employments. In the following month he 
proceeded to Berlin, where he spent the winter in unremitting 
official activity. His own statement will show the extent of 
his duties. ‘“ My department,” he says, “ includes the public 
« debt at home and abroad, the issue of bank-notes, the finan- 
“ cial part of the alienation of the demesnes, the employment 
“¢ of all money in hand which can be spared, the calling in of 
« the active bonds, the salt monopoly, and the bank transac- 
“ tions ; besides a general superintendence over the provincial 
«‘ debts, with their system of credit, and the private banks.” 
His first measures raised the value of the bank-notes, and the 
mere fact of his nomination brought one class of stock, which 
he mentions, from sixty-four up to seventy-two. He always 
considered finance as well as government, an art rather than a 
science, and one which could only be empirically acquired; and 
he asserted without hesitation, that his own long apprentice- 
ship had made him master of it. It was now his main object to 
encourage trade, as the only means which could relieve the 
country from the poverty produced by the war; but he soon 
found that his schemes were opposed, not only by his col- 
leagues in office, but by Hardenberg, who in a private station 
was acting as the king’s confidential adviser. His biographer 
appears to us in some degree to slur over the disinclination, 
which it is clear to us that Niebuhr always felt, against act- 
ing with this celebrated statesman; he acknowledges how- 
ever that their financial views differed, and we find from the 
letters that Niebuhr saw with indignation a system of in- 
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triguing in which he steadily refused to share. “ It would 
have been easy for me,” he says, “ in this spring to gratify 
my ambition if I had been so disposed.” Soon afterwards 
Hardenberg resumed the administration, and earnestly 
pressed Niebuhr to act with him. The king at the same 
time gave him the order of the red eagle of the third class ; 
but he persisted in refusing to carry out plans of which he 
could not approve. He applied for a situation in the Uni- 
versity which was to be established at Berlin, and after much 
difficulty prevailed on the king and minister to accept his 
resignation, receiving at the same time the appointment of 
historiographer, in the place of the celebrated Johann v. Muel- 
ler. This fortunate event took place in the summer of 
1810. 

At Michaelmas the University of Berlin opened under the 
auspices of the most eminent scholars of Germany; and 
among them Niebuhr commenced the lectures on Roman hi- 
story, which formed the basis of his great work. His career 
had been hitherto far removed from that of a professed student, 
but he had made use as we have seen of every opportunity 
to increase his early stock of knowledge, while the tenacity of 
his memory rescued it from diminution. In historical en- 
quiry, where book-knowledge and political sagacity meet on 
equal terms, his experience of the working of government 
had interpreted for him the meaning of recorded institutions. 
Trusting in the soundness of his views he confidently under- 
took to instruct an audience, which included Savigny, Schlei- 
ermacher and Ancillon: and in their approbation he found 
an additional reward for the labours which were in themselves 
his highest pleasure. Besides the satisfaction which he de- 
rived from the increase of his own knowledge by his preli- 
minary studies, he found a new excitement in the oral delivery 
of his discoveries as they arose; for the extreme sociability of 
his temperament made the communication of thoughts an 
indispensable requisite for his intellectual activity. “I find 
my memory decayed,” he mournfully said some years after- 
wards, “for much of its strength arose from my habit of 
telling my Malé everything that I read or thought.” 

In this employment, and the consequent occupation of 
preparing his work for the press, he passed one of the hap- 
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piest periods of his life. He had learned to withdraw his at- 
tention from the darkness of the political horizon, and to 
enjoy the good that remained; the relief from anxiety, the 
consciousness of active usefulness, and for the first time in 
his life, the intimate acquaintance of a class of men whose 
powers and attainments were on a level with his own. He 
attended a philosophical society, of which Schleiermacher, 
Buttmann, Savigny, Heindorf and Spalding, whose loss he 
had soon after to deplore, were members; with Savigny and 
Nicolovius he formed a close friendship, and he attended 
with profit and admiration Schleiermacher’s philosophical 
lectures. How much of his own success in his great work 
he attributed to the encouragement of his friends, and the in- 
spiration of their society, may be seen in the beautiful tribute 
to friendship, which forms the conclusion of the preface of his 
first edition. 

The first zest indeed of his new mode of life necessarily 
wore off by degrees: the reception of his History by the 
world at large was less warm than that of the friends who 
heard the lectures. The subject also declined in interest as it 
reduced itself to mere narration ; for he felt at this time, if not 
afterwards, that his strength lay rather in combination and 
discovery than in representation. His friends too separated 
from time to time, the philological meetings became rare 
and spiritless,—in short it was impossible that the peculiar 
combination of circumstances, which had at first coincided so 
happily with his wishes and tastes, should remain unchanged, 
or be welcomed with the same freshness of susceptibility. 
On the other hand he was encouraged by the warm appro- 
bation of Goethe, whom like all his best contemporaries he 
reverenced as the undisputed sovereign of literature ; above 
all he had fully determined to make the History the business 
of his life ; and as he never shared in the doubts which others 
might profess of the validity or importance of his discoveries, 
he could not but feel a just confidence that they would at 
some time be fully appreciated: he was preparing for the 
publication of the third volume, when the great events of the 
time again summoned him into practical life. 

In the spring of 1812 he had borne in common with his 
fellow citizens the inconvenience of having soldiers billeted in 
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his house, as a portion of the Grand Army passed through 
Berlin on the fatal march to Moscow. The anxiety with 
which he waited the result of the gigantic struggle, increased 
as it was by the conflict between his hatred to the French 
and his solicitude for the Prussian contingent which had 
obeyed the irresistible command of the emperor, did not in- 
terrupt his lectures and history. The policy of Napoleon 
shut up almost every source of information except the Moni- 
teur, and it was only by vague rumours that the story of his 
misfortunes first spread: it was also dangerous to commit 
political remarks to paper; and we only find in Niebuhr’s 
letters at this time a fear expressed that the English might 
land in Holstein, or on the coast of the Baltic. At last the 
thirtieth bulletin made public the destruction of the army ; 
fortune once more presented a hope of freedom, and the peo- 
ple of Russia proved themselves worthy to embrace it. 

The letters of this period give a vivid representation of the 
brightening prospects of the nation. There had been several 
popular tumults even when the French were known to have 
evacuated Moscow: the account of their utter disorganization 
came at Christmas, and in January it was evident that the 
government, which was still undecided, would be unable to 
preserve peace, if Bulow, who lay with a strong corps on the 
Oder, should join the advancing Russians. As soon as the 
die was cast, old soldiers pressed forward with offers of ser- 
vice, only requiring their officers to assure them only by a 
look that it would be against the French. Horses were col- 
lected under the eyes of the enemy, who still held military 
possession of the country, and were sent off into Silesia for 
the cavalry. Already Niebuhr himself, weak in body as he 
was, and sedentary in habits, was practising the infantry ex- 
ercise in secret. In afew weeks the garrison evacuated Ber- 
lin, and the council-house doors were crowded with volunteers, 
“ like bakers’ shops in a dearth.” Witgenstein pushed for- 
ward a detachment to protect the city from any return of the 
enemy, and the Cossacks amid universal rejoicing bivouacked 
in the streets of Berlin. Still more gladly did all Prussians 
see their own army, regenerated as it had been during the 
years of servitude by the genius of Scharnhorst :—“ there is 
no other army in the world,” says Niebuhr, “ where the in- 
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dividual soldier is so much a gentleman as in ours.” For 
himself he early applied for an appointment as secretary on 
the staff of one of the generals, justly considering that his 
talents would be most usefully employed in business ; but in 
default of this he made up his mind to carry a musket in the 
ranks. As a Professor he was exempt from the ballot for the 
landwehr, but he determined neither to avail himself of the ex- 
cuse, nor to depend upon the lot, but to give in his name vo- 
luntarily. The noble spirit of his wife, tender and timid for 
him as she was on ordinary occasions, supported and encou- 
raged him in his intentions of sacrificing all things to duty. 
In the mean time he shared in the task of liberty by under- 
taking the editorship of the Prussian Correspondent. Of the 
spirit that breathes through his addresses to the nation in 
this paper, some judgement may be formed from the extracts 
quoted in Mr. Hare’s pamphlet. The king rejected his ap- 
plication for leave to serve in the ranks, with a promise, 
which was soon afterwards made good, of providing him with 
worthier employment. 

In April he was summoned to the head-quarters at Dres- 
den, to negociate with General Stewart, the present Marquis 
of Londonderry, the terms on which a subsidy was to be ob- 
tained from England. A mission to London for the further 
arrangement of the same affair he declined, from an opinion 
that the business could be more advantageously transacted at 
head-quarters: he was also personally unwilling to leave the 
seat of war. While he attended the various motions of the 
Allied Sovereigns through Lusatia and Silesia, he was some- 
times exposed to difficulties and alarms, which were formid- 
able to him on account of his wife, who accompanied him ; 
but he would on no account have deprived himself of the ex- 
perience of the great struggle. In the court indeed, and 
among the leaders, he found neither enthusiasm nor genius, 
but his whole heart was with the army. The bravery, disin- 
terestedness and patriotism of the 250,000 men whom Prussia 
maintained in arms, out of a gross population of five millions, 
filled him with sanguine hopes of the eventual success of the 
struggle, and gave him a new bond of union to his adopted 
country. In August, having signed the treaty of subsidy, he 
returned to Berlin, and remained there till February 1814, 
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when he received orders to proceed to Amsterdam to meet 
the English commissioners of the subsidy. Here he remained 
till the conclusion of the war. The Royal family paid him 
much attention, and the constant successes of the allied armies 
furnished him with continual sources of interest: he had been 
satisfied, by the campaign of 1813, that Napoleon’s minis- 
tering devil had left him, a point on which we believe he 
differs from many high authorities ; and he almost regretted 
the readiness with which the French at last submitted. He 
had hoped that the Imperial dignitaries, of whose tyranny he 
knew so much, would fall with their master, and that the geo- 
graphical doctrines of his childhood might yet be realized by 
the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine toGermany. The feel- 
ings of the Dutch, who were at the same time engrossed with 
fears of the probable suppression of the slave trade by the in- 
fluence of England, harmonized ill with Niebuhr’s feelings. 
The climate disagreed with his health, and he could no longer 
conceal from himself the increase of a consumptive cough, 
with which his wife had been for some time afflicted. As 
soon as his business was finished he paid a last visit to his 
father, at Meldorf, and then returned to Berlin, where he ar- 
rived in October. 

At the desire of the king he gave lessons in finance, during 
the winter, to the Crown Prince, to whom he formed a warm 
attachment, which appears to have been cordially returned. 
He watched the proceedings of the Congress of Vienna with 
deep interest, and published a pamphlet in defence of the 
claims of Prussia against Saxony, to which Hardenberg attri- 
buted great value. He considered that the Congress was too 
much influenced by Talleyrand, and felt indignant at its re- 
fusal to transfer the whole of Saxony to Prussia ; but nothing 
gave him so much pain as the allotment of East Friesland, 
including Hadeln, the country of his ancestors, to Hanover,— 
a measure which appeared to him inexpedient for England as 
well as injurious to his own government. Confiding in the 
high spirit of the army to give Prussia her due rank in a new 
war, he shared with many others a feeling of pleasure in the 
midst of disappointment, when, in the spring of 1815, Napo- 
leon landed in France. 

The joy with which he would have seen the great campaign 
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which followed, was blighted by domestic affliction. At the 
end of April his father died at the age of eighty-two, and be- 
fore he had recovered from the shock, which affected him 
deeply, he became aware of the imminent danger of his wife. 
Her sister, Dore Hensler, instantly obeyed his summons, and 
remained with them till a]l was over. Onthe20thofJune Amalie 
died in her husband’s arms, and he found himself alone in the 
world. They had shared every thought and every interest, 
public and private, from their youth ; and even their child- 
lessness had endeared them more to each other by concen- 
trating the affections of each on a single object. In the hap- 
piest parts of his future life Niebuhr felt that he could never 
be again what he had been, and that half of his spiritual being 
had died with Amalie. He was a little cheered with the ac- 
counts which soon followed of the success of the Allies, but 
when any new intelligence came, he rose involuntarily to go 
to his wife’s bedside that he might tell her of it. In a short 
time the government offered him the appointment of Minister 
at Rome, with a commission to undertake the negociations 
with the Papal Court, which were necessary for the govern- 
ment of the Catholic church in Prussia. He accepted the 
offer, with a melancholy recollection that no one would now 
share his interest in seeing Italy; but his anticipations of 
utter loneliness were removed, by the consent of his sister-in- 
law to accompany him. In the mean time she returned to 
Holstein, and he, remaining at Berlin, struggled in vain for a 
season with his grief. His letters at this time are most touch- 
ing in the depth of their sorrow. “ You long,” he says to 
Dore, “ to see Malé for an instant. I must not cherish such 
“ a wish, for I feel as if it could easily be granted, and cost me 
“my reason. When I am out I sometimes hurry home, as 
** Tused to do, because Malé did not like my being away longer 
“ than I could help.” His health was seriously affected, and 
it was not till his recovery from a critical attack in the autumn 
that he was able to resume his habits of intellectual activity. 
The Chancellor Hardenberg held out to him a prospect of be- 
ing employed, before his mission to Rome, on a commission 
for forming a constitution, which was never appointed, and 
was perhaps never intended to be formed: the project, how- 
ever, necessarily involved delay, and, as he thought it possible 
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that the minister was not in earnest as to his diplomatic ap- 
pointment, he returned for the time to his literary occupa- 
tions. His first object was the History, not so much on its 
own account as because his wife had said, with the wisdom 
of love, when he asked what he could do for her,—“ You must 
finish the History, if I live,—and if I do not live.” He found 
it, however, impossible at present to exert his productive fa- 
culties ; but he continued his instruction to the Crown Prince, 
and wrote several political and philological pamphlets ; and 
soon after his sister-in-law’s arrival, in the spring of 1816, he 
published the admirable biography of his father, which stands 
first in the collection of his minor works, and has, we believe, 
been translated into English. 

Madame Hensler was accompanied to Berlin by a niece of 
her late husband, who had been educated by her, Gretchen 
Hensler. Fortunately for his future happiness, Niebuhr was 
led, by the consolation which her sympathy and social cheer- 
fulness afforded him, to wish that she should be thenceforth 
the companion of his life. The love which he had not to give 
he did not offer; and she, brought up as she had been to re- 
vere and admire him, was willing to wait for the effect of time 
and custom to withdraw his mind from the past, and secure 
for herself his undivided attachment. They were both anxi- 
ous to secure Madame Hensler’s company at Rome; but 
feeling that the sacrifice of her habits and inclinations which 
she had meditated was no longer called for, and thinking it 
better that the new-married pair should be left to themselves, 
she returned to Holstein a short time before the commence- 
ment of their journey. 

In July, 1816, they set out on their journey to Rome, ac- 
companied by the secretary of legation Brandis. From 
Hegel, at Nuremberg, his old friend Jacobi, at Munich, and 
many of the most eminent scholars in the South of Germany, 
Niebuhr received marks of attention and proofs of apprecia- 
tion of his History, which gave him additional encouragement 
to resume it at some future time. In his progress through 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, and the north of Italy, he employed him- 
self with his usual diligence in examining the libraries for 
manuscripts and palimpsests, and in collecting statistical and 
topographical information. At Verona he made the well- 
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known discovery of the fragments of Gaius, which were after- 
wards published at Berlin. After a short stay at Florence he 
proceeded to Rome in October. The materials for the ensuing 
part of his history are peculiarly rich, as it was in Italy that 
Lieber lived with him, and collected the agreeable anecdotes 
of which his book is composed: and we have astill more im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of his character and 
opinions, in the chapter which has been supplied for the pre- 
sent work by M. Bunsen, under the title of “ Niebuhr as a 
Diplomatist in Rome.” Our limits, however, will allow us to 
do little more than refer the reader to our authorities. The 
external events which influenced his life were few, and the 
development of his character during the seven years of his 
embassy can only be understood from a number of minute 
details. 

He arrived in Rome in a desponding and hypochondriac 
mood, convinced that the climate would he injurious to him- 
self and his wife,—that he should never return, and, above 
all, that his official exertions would be useless. He was 
anxious to guard against the encroaching and selfish spirit of 
Romanism, by excluding it from all interference with the 
general education of the people: but, at the same time, he 
considered that justice and expediency alike required that a 
Protestant government should not tamper with the Catholi- 
cism of its subjects. He wished the professional education of 
their clergy, as well as all their ecclesiastical affairs, to be left 
in their own hands, not only in pursuance of his constant 
wish to multiply independent centres of action as the best se- 
curities of freedom, but from a conscientious respect for the 
religious element which he recognised even in Romanism. 
“ How much more easily I could satisfy people,” he once 
said to Bunsen, “ if I only was an atheist.” He doubted 
whether the Prussian ministry entered into his views, or 
wished, as usual, to make a new step in centralization, and 
he probably distrusted Hardenberg more especially. In the 
mean time he exerted himself to procure the confidence of 
the Pope, Pius VII., for whom he felt great respect, and of 
his minister Cardinal Consalvi, with such success, that they 
not only made concessions to him more willingly than to any 
other ambassador, but also frequently consulted him with re- 
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ference to their negotiations with other German courts. He 
had left Berlin on the faith of a promise from the Chancellor 
Hardenberg, that his instructions should follow him immedi- 
diately ; but, from some unexplained cause, four years passed 
before he received them, and, in the interval, his official func- 
tions were confined to those of an ordinary resident minister. 

He found in Rome at first little to interest him. With the 
buildings and topography he had long been familiar ; and the 
surrounding country, with the remains of the Latin towns, 
which he had always considered the richest treasury of an- 
tiquities, was rendered inaccessible by robbers. He disliked 
the climate, till experience had shown him its superiority to 
that of the north ; but he had a deeper objection to the coun- 
try, which length of time only tended to confirm. He felt 
that the Italians were a degraded race, and that the basest of 
the Italians were the inhabitants of Rome. Their levity, their 
dishonesty, and utter incapacity to think, excluded the possi- 
bility of his holding any social intercourse with them. He 
attributed to the bigoted and tyrannical government its full 
share in the moral and physical wretchedness of the popula- 
tion ; yet he was persuaded that any change would be for the 
worse, except the dominion of a foreign conqueror. French 
dominion in Germany, he thought, as he had always thought, 
a triumph of barbarism; but he now confessed that in Italy 
Napoleon was the messenger of civilization. 

Though he still felt himself unable to continue the History, 
he read with his accustomed zeal, making it his chief object 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of the state of Greece and the 
East, from the death of Alexander to the fusion of all other 
states in the Roman Empire. He complained, however, that 
his memory and acuteness were weakened, and his mind was 
oppressed with melancholy, from which he was not relieved 
till after a critical attack of illness, from which he had not 
expected to recover, in the autumn of 1817. Happily a new 
source of interest had been awakened for him, by the birth of 
a son, in the previous spring. He had always had great fond- 
ness for children, and he now devoted himself to the infant 
with the whole warmth of his affectionate character. In the 
succeeding years his wife bore him three daughters, who, with 
their mother, shared his constant solicitude and love ; but the 
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first-born, Marcus, remained his favourite. He had formed 
schemes for educating him, before he was born, and, from the 
first dawn of his intellect, he began to put them in practice, 
by talking to him and telling him stories, and, above all, by 
explaining to him the antiquities by which he was surrounded, 
which formed the best preparation for classical instruction. 
He said that he had no wish that his son should be a great 
scholar, but in every proof of infantine cleverness he took the 
most undisguised pride and pleasure: many of his letters to 
Madame Hensler henceforth are principally occupied in ac- 
counts of this kind, and there is no part of the correspondence 
which more agreeably shows the goodness and simplicity of 
his nature. 

From the time of his arrival at Rome Niebuhr took a warm 
interest in the fortunes of the German artists, devoting a large 
portion of his income to assist them, and exerting his influence 
at Berlin to procure them patronage. He also received them 
willingly at his house, and enjoyed the enthusiastic devotion 
to their calling, which in some of them was, he saw, bringing 
about great results. But in course of time he became tired 
of their onesidedness. Conversation was necessary to his 
comfort, and he was willing to discuss art in its turn; but it 
formed only a single element in the vast mass of his intellec- 
tual pursuits, and, unfortunately, the painters knew and cared 
about nothing else. He retained, however, a strong regard 
for the greatest among them, Cornelius, whom he respected 
not only for his genius, but for his earnest and religious cha- 
racter. He mentions with approbation, as a proof of the ar- 
tist’s seriousness, a circumstance which occurred at M. Bun- 
sen’s. The planet Jupiter was shining through the windows 
of the room, and Niebuhr said to Thorwaldsen, “ Let us drink 
a health to Jupiter.” “ Von ganzem Herzen gerne |” answered 
the great sculptor; but Cornelius objected to the impiety, and 
the proposal was dropped. 

Niebuhr’s attention was at this time much attracted by re- 
ligious questions. He saw with dislike and distrust the grow- 
ing disposition of German Protestantism to relieve itself from 
historical belief; and, on the other hand, he strongly repro- 
bated the attempt to enforce upon men in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the systematic dogmatism of Luther’s age. The Old 
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Testament he thought it unwise to revive as an article of faith ; 
yet his views were by no means indefinite, nor, in comparison 
with those of many divines, lax. He said that no man was a 
Protestant Christian who did not heartily believe the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed and the historical truth of the New 
Testament, excluding, however, the notion of literal inspira- 
tion, which had, in his opinion, been unknown during the 
first ages of the church. His feelings against Roman Catho- 
licism were far stronger. He saw before him an unbelieving 
priesthood, and a laity, which in the midst of its sordid super- 
stition, had, as far as he could discover, no tincture of religion ; 
and from this time to the end of his life he was one of the 
most zealous and conscientious enemies of Popery, doctrinal 
and political. He saw with alarm the progress of proselytism 
among the artists; and, after much exertion, procured from 
the king the appointment of a Protestant chaplain to the em- 
bessy. He had before had his son baptized by an English 
clergyman, according to the Anglican ritual, and he attended 
the funeral of the first person who was buried in the Pro- 
testant cemetery, while Bunsen read a German version of the 
service according to the prayer-book. The arrival of the 
chaplain, Schmieder, was agreeable to him on private as well 
as on public grounds, for he was fully determined that his son 
should be an undoubting and pious believer. “ I cannot give 
him this myself,” he said, “ but support his religious instruc- 
tor I can and will.” Judging from observation and experi- 
ence, he always connected religious faith with historical be- 
lief, which he had himself never thoroughly realized. 

His interest in the politics of the world was as active as 
ever, and brought him little satisfaction. In the governments 
of Germany, and especially in his own, he saw a want of high- 
mindedness and confidence in the nation, which ill repaid their 
magnanimous exertions in the war of freedom. Neverthe- 
less he utterly despised, in accordance with his uniform con- 
tempt for changes of forms, the attempts at representative 
systems, which were commenced in Bavaria and other states ; 
and he saw with unmixed disapprobation the revolutionary 
movements of the students and disaffected youth. While 
their temerity, however, filled him with alarm, and their pre- 
sumption with indignation, he regretted the severity of the 
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measures which were adopted against them, saying often that 
they were a sect and not a party, and that their numbers 
would be increased by persecutions. 

In 1820 the outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution alarmed 
him for the safety of Rome. His abhorrence of Jacobinism, 
and his well-founded contempt for those meanest of all slaves 
who ever yet pretended to freedom, combined with his anxiety 
for his family to make the approach of the Austrians a wel- 
come event. When they halted on the frontier for want of 
money, he used his own personal credit to procure it for them, 
a service which the Emperor acknowledged by sending him 
the Grand Cross of Leopold. His judgement of the Spanish 
revolution was the same. He saw that.a people without 
knowledge or principle could by no possible combination ar- 
range themselves into a free government. Their separation 
into distinct states would, he thought, be the best possible 
result, except that it would place Spain at the mercy of the 
compact power of France. He doubted not that anarchy and 
military tyranny would succeed each other, and that, at best, 
they could only hope for a political condition, which he thought 
the most meagre and depressing of any— American republican- 
ism. The interference of France in 1823 he reprobated as an 
unwise and dangerous act; but his bitterness was chiefly di- 
rected against the English. House of Commons and Mr. Can- 
ning, whom he considered an ambitious and dangerous dema- 
gogue. His views on these subjects, which, whether we may 
differ from them or not, are entitled to respectful attention, 
will be found fully developed in the (French) letters to the 
Count de Serre, which are published in the third volume. 
With this distinguished man, who was at the time ambassador 
of France at Naples, Niebuhr formed a friendship, such as 
rarely commences except between the young. He fully agreed 
in his political views, and admired him as the greatest orator 
of the age. M. de Serre once asked him for a summary of 
his views on Roman history, reminding him at the same time 
that he was himself not a man of learning. “ You are neither 
more nor less learned,” replied Niebuhr, “than Demosthenes.” 

Simultaneously with the beginning of the troubles at Naples 
his instructions at last arrived, and notwithstanding the neces- 
sary interruptions, his activity and his influence with the Pope 
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and his minister enabled him to bring the arrangements to a 
satisfactory conclusion in the space of eight months. To 
avoid any unnecessary delay, he willingly conceded to Har- 
denberg, who visited Rome at the time, the honour of making 
the final settlement. His fears of the death of the Pope, and 
the probable bigotry of his successor, weighed more with him 
than the desire of diplomatic fame. 

When the main object of his mission was accomplished 
Niebuhr began to consider the prospects of his future life. 
He had become acclimatized to Rome, and expected that his 
health would suffer by leaving it. In Germany the lapse of 
seven years had made great changes : he feared to find his old 
connexions broken up, and knew that his undisguised oppo- 
sition to Liberalism had greatly affected his popularity. A 
desponding temperament is always disinclined to change, and 
he would have determined to remain at Rome, but for his fear 
of making his children Italians, and the still more urgent mo- 
tive of his wife’s inclination, who found the climate as injuri- 
ous to her health as the country had been from the first disa- 
greeable to her tastes. In the spring of 1823, after a short 
stay at Naples in the society of his friend De Serre, he left 
Rome on leave of absence for a year; a middle course which 
had been suggested to him by his government, in reply to his 
application for a recall. He travelled through Lombardy and 
the Tyrol, to St. Gall, where he spent several weeks in re- 
searches in the library. The admiration for the Tyrolese, 
which he had cherished since the glorious war in 1809, was 
renewed by his closer acquaintance with their country; and 
contrasted strongly with his anger at the Jacobinism of the 
Swiss, which had destroyed, as he thought, every particle of 
their patriotic spirit. Towards the autumn he arrived at 
Bonn, which he had determined to make his temporary resi- 
dence, partly from its neighbourhood to De Serre, who, how- 
ever, never returned to France, and partly from a wish, under 
existing political circumstances, to be as far as possible from 
the Russian frontier. 

It was fortunate that the first event which occurred to him 
after his return to Germany, was the publication by Stein- 
acker, of an attack on his History. In preparing to answer it 
he discovered a clue to the third great change in the Roman 
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constitution, and at once determined to recommence the labour 
which he had so long intermitted. He considered it a good 
omen, that his resolution was fixed on the anniversary of his 
betrothing with Amalie. During his residence at Rome he 
had been constantly increasing the stock of his materials, both 
by familiarizing himself on the spot with the topography, and 
by collateral studies, of which his investigations into the mu- 
nicipal constitutions of Italy and Germany, in the middle 
ages, were among the most important. In his letter to Sa- 
vigny, the philological reader will find much important infor- 
mation. As a specimen of his characteristic acuteness we may 
refer to his discovery of the identity between the rudbdio of 
seven pezze, and the ancient plebeian allotment of seven ju- 
gera. (Vol. ii. p. 380. ff.) 

Heimmediately began to remodel his History, in accordance 
with his more extended views; but the continuity of his labours 
was for a time interrupted by the necessity of visiting Berlin 
for the settlement of his future plans. During his absence 
there, in the spring of 1824, he lost an infant son, who had 
been born at Bonn, and had also to lament the death of De 
Serre. Before he returned, he resigned his appointment as 
ambassador, and received a grant of the same salary as a pen- 
sion. In a few months he was again summoned to Berlin, to 
attend the meeting of the Council of State, which was prin- 
cipally occupied with a proposal for the establishment of a 
national bank, which he strongly opposed, and finally suc- 
ceeded in defeating. He often complained of his detention 
in the capital, which continued till the autumn of 1825 ; but 
it amply repaid him by the change which it produced in his 
feelings. In his separation from his wife and children he 
found for the first time how completely his happiness was 
bound up with them, and resolved, instead of dwelling upon 
the past, to devote himself henceforward to the enjoyment and 
improvement of what remained. He entered generally into 
society, and maintained a constant and affectionate intercourse 
with his unchanging friend the Crown Prince, of whom he 
entertained the highest hopes; but he steadily resisted all 
attempts to attach him to the civil service of the state, and 
finally determined his future career by an offer, which the 
ministry thankfully accepted, to attach himself as an inde- 
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pendent member to the University of Bonn. On his return 
he engaged zealously in his new duties, and continued for the 
remainder of his life to shed lustre on the place of his choice. 
He successively delivered lectures on Greek history, from the 
battle of Chzeronea to the destruction of Corinth; on Roman 
history to the end of the republic, and again to the fall of the 
western empire; on ancient geography and ethnography ; on 
Roman antiquities ; on ancient universal history, and on the 
history of the last forty years. His vast accumulations of 
knowledge, and his unfailing memory, enabled him to dispense 
with the fatigue of preparing his lectures in writing ; and his 
impressive though not fluent elocution, inspired by a vivid 
imagination, and an earnestness which knew no distinction of 
ancient and modern times, secured him the attention of the 
students, who honoured him for his uprightness, and loved 
him for his kindness. He never forgot the want of assistance 
which he had experienced in his youth, and kept as a sacred 
duty the resolution which he had then made, to supply the want 
to others. The whole pecuniary produce of his lectures he 
applied either to the assistance of deserving students or to 
the institution of prizes for the encouragement of philology. 
On the eve of his fiftieth birthday, in August 1826, he com- 
pleted the second edition of the first volume of his History. 
The alterations had grown upon him as he proceeded, and 
the book was now, as he states himself, a completely new 
work. It forms no part of our present purpose to point out 
the changes of his views ; but it is remarkable that they were 
only the development of his first discoveries, and had not been 
anticipated by his adversaries. According to his own state- 
ment, he had seen before that there was a road through the 
labyrinth, but now he was able to mark it out. In a third 
edition he made still further alterations, and at the same time 
occupied himself with the more laborious task of remodelling 
the second volume, which bore less relation to the studies to 
which he had devoted himself in Rome. The completion of 
his task was delayed by the bold undertaking which he formed 
of publishing an edition of the Byzantine historians, by a 
number of younger scholars, under his own general superin- 
tendence. He edited Agathias himself, and more particularly 
took pleasure in assisting his son’s domestic tutor and his 
2K2 
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own favourite disciple, Classen, to whom he assigned a con- 
siderable share in the work. The second volume of the Hi- 
story was at last ready for publication, when, on the 6th of 
February, 1829, an accidental fire consumed a considerable part 
of his house, of which he had taken possession only in the pre- 
ceding spring, and, amongst many other papers, destroyed a 
part of the manuscript. He bore his misfortune with mag- 
nanimity, and devoted himself with great energy to replace 
what he had lost ; but he was in some degree unsettled by new 
proposals which were made to induce him to remove to Ber- 
lin ; and although he made up his mind not to interrupt the 
happy life which he had enjoyed at Bonn, he often said at 
this time that he could not persuade himself that he should 
remain there beyond the current year, because seven years 
would then be completed,—the longest period that he had 
ever spent in one place from the time when he left his father’s 
house. 
From the time of Ferdinand’s restoration, thinking that the 
revolutionary spirit was at length effectually quelled, Niebuhr’s 
political fears had been principally caused by the alliance of 
the Jesuits with the aristocracy in France and Catholic Ger- 
many. The disloyal and antinational influence which the 
priesthood exercised in Rhenish Prussia, by means of the pa- 
gan superstition which they maintained among the people, 
alarmed him the more from the disposition which the French 
royalists displayed to bid for popularity, by pandering to the 
unprincipled appetite of their countrymen for foreign con- 
quest. He apprehended however no immediate danger, and 
while he reprobated the appointment of the Polignac ministry, 
he persuaded himself that the popular party would submit 
without resistance to the coup d’état, which he foresaw. The 
revolution of July came upon him like a thunderbolt. He 
admired the bravery of the Parisian populace, and acknow- 
ledged that they were justified; he also thought from the first 
that it would be a wise measure to raise the Duke of Orleans 
to the throne: but in the weakness and wickedness of the 
Bourbon party, which had raised again the long-laid demon of 
Jacobinism, he saw the cause of the imminent destruction of all 
civilization and freedom. He never doubted that the French 
hordes would pour across the Rhine, and again overthrow the 
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thrones of Germany. The Polish revolution which imme- 
diately followed filled up the measure of his alarms. He 
thought it only remained for Russia and France to contend 
for universal dominion, and we presume he anticipated that 
Sclavonic barbarism would prevail; for he once said that he 
might himself have wished to retire to the United States; but 
that he would rather that his children should grow up Ger- 
man subjects of Russia, than Anglo-American citizens. In 
his universal despair no ray of hope came from England. 
The Greek war had placed a final barrier between him and 
the allies of Turkey, which was not removed by the battle of 
Navarino,—an event which seems to have satisfied no one. In 
1828 he had been alarmed at the failure of the Russian armies, 
and doubtless regretted that the treaty of Adrianople delayed 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. This was the only 
form of Liberalism in which he would have sympathised, and 
unfortunately it was in the adoption of this that England was 
most backward. The growing power of the movement party 
during Lord Liverpool’s and the succeeding administrations, 
and the universal abandonment of Lord Londonderry’s sy- 
stem, completed the process of alienation which had long been 
going on in his mind. The degeneracy and decline which he 
believed to be spreading through the world had already ad- 
vanced so rapidly, as he thought, with us, that our condition 
strongly reminded him of that of the Romans in the third 
century after Christ. He was well aware of the respect 
which was paid to him in England, but, as he remarks, after 
reading an eulogistic review of his History, he derived no 
pleasure from it. He thankfully appreciated however the 
service which Mr. Hare and Mr. Thirlwall rendered him by 
their admirable translation, and he sent with just pride to his 
distant friends Mr. Hare’s eloquent defence of his character 
against the Quarterly Review. He also urged Mr. Thirlwall 
to send him the sheets of his History of Greece, that he might 
have it translated under his own eye by Classen, and that he 
might himself continue it down to the Roman conquest. 

M. Bunsen, who mentions with pleasure the respect felt for 
Niebuhr in England, illustrated as it is by the fact that more 
copies have been sold of the English translation than of the 
original, must we think read with pain the bitter expressions 
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of censure and dislike with which in later life he always spoke 
of our country. For ourselves, while we are firmly convinced 
that his fears were unaccountably exaggerated, we are more 
inclined to take warning than to cherish resentment. That 
his alarms pointed to a real danger, we believe ; and where we 
cannot understand his opinions, we are bound to suspect our 
own dullness of apprehension. 

On the breaking out of the July revolution Niebuhr had 
cautioned the students, in an earnest address, against any at- 
tempts which might be made to tamper with their allegiance 
to their king and country. In the uncertainty of the future 
he urged on the completion of his second volume, which he 
published in the summer, with the well known preface in 
which he expressed his sorrowful anticipations. He had now 
lived seven years at Bonn. On Christmas-Eve, 1830, he 
caught a cold which confined him to his bed, and on the se- 
cond of January 1831 he died. His wife attended him during 
his illness day and night, till she was also unable to leave her 
room; yet she crept once more, when she could not stand by 
herself, to see him. She could not weep? and once only 
when his picture was brought her her eyes were moistened. 
Nine days after her husband she died of a broken heart, and 
was buried in the same grave, which has been decorated with 
a monument by the affection of the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
The children went under the protection of Classen, who long 
devoted himself to the son of his patron and friend, to join 
their chosen and natural guardian Dore Hensler, who had 
acted a mother’s part by their mother, and for more than 
thirty years had been their father’s friend, confidante and 
guide. “ She has directed my life,” he told De Serre, “ like 
* a guardian angel ; and now like a departed spirit stands be- 
* fore me and above me in a better world: a friend who has 
“ awakened and inspired the best powers of my heart and my 
“ intellect.” 

In person Niebuhr was small and weak, his habits were 
temperate and regular, and he had the good sense to find time 
for conversation and domestic enjoyment in the midst of the 
most severe studies. He entered with earnest sympathy into 
all the little interests and conventional jokes of his family and 
friends, and he writes with quite as much eagerness about 
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Marcus’s learning great E, or Cornelia’s flowered frock for 
her birth-day, as about consuls or cabinets. “ I shall teach 
“ little Amalie to write, myself,” he said, “for her mother has 
“ no time for it, and the poor little thing might be jealous of 
* Marcus if one of us did not teach her.” To his dependents 
he was kind and considerate. “ I wish I had taken the go- 
“ verness’s room, when we got into the house first,” he told his 
sister-in-law, “ but, anti-revolutionist as I am, I am too muchof 
a democrat to turn her out now, in right of superior rank.” 

We have endeavoured not to criticise Niebuhr’s historical 
genius, but to show its admirers the outward circumstances 
under which it was developed. Savigny, who from his rela- 
tion to the historian and his own qualifications has a better 
title to speak of the great work than any man now living, may 
be allowed to excuse our silence, by his declaration that no 
just opinion can be formed of it during the present genera- 
tion. We cannot perhaps better express our general view of 
his distinctive characteristics than by calling him the Cuvier 
of ancient history. His knowledge of comparative mythology 
and history enabled him to place every isolated fact in the 
proper place of the skeleton from which it had been severed. 
To the unsuspecting victims of traditionary dogmatism he may 
appear a teacher of scepticism; but the critic will recognise 
the fact that his aims were always positive. He cared nothing 
for the proof that Romulus and Remus were not suckled by a 
wolf, except as the easy first step in the discovery of the ori- 
gin of Rome. His subject in the first two volumes was so 
obscure, and the results of his inquiries so exclusively the 
product of his own sagacity, that it is difficult to say how he 
would have succeeded as a narrator of undisputed events. In 
minor writings his language is perhaps too warm and zealous ; 
as for instance in the attack on Xenophon, which is translated 
in the Philological Museum. But he was quite as much in 
earnest about the Peloponnesian war, as we are about the bal- 
lot, or the corn laws. It may be useful to know that in his 
boyhood his studies were almost exclusively confined to ori- 
ginal classical authors: he made acquaintance with commen- 
tators, after he had thoroughly familiarised himself with the 
thoughts and habits which produced the words which they 
illustrated. His closer knowledge of modern authors began 
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with Dante, and extended over the principal works and much 
of the popular literature of every living language. His chief 
worship was paid to Goethe, but he freely blamed his Italian 
Travels, his Wilhelm Meister’s Years of Travel, and others of 
his later works, in which he thought that a worldly and sneer- 
ing spirit prevailed. He liked Scott’s and Cooper’s novels, 
but on his death-bed he got tired of the diffuseness of one of 
the works of the American writer, and requested Classen to 
read to him Josephus instead. 

We have quoted many expressions which concern his poli- 
tical opinions, but to a great extent we must leave them in 
the obscurity in which we find them. He was through life 
an alarmist, and time must show whether he was right in 
crying aloud, or the world in not regarding him. For the last 
ten years of his life he was unalterably convinced that an age 
of barbarism was returning. Even earlier he prophesied the 
extinction of the great rival churches ; of Protestantism with 
its heartless abstractions, and of Popery with its effete false- 
hoods: but he acknowledged that in England Christianity 
stood unmovable (/felsenfest.) It is remarkable that he 
should have been accused of connexion with revolutionary 
societies, and that the paternal wisdom of the enlightened go- 
vernment of Austria should have proscribed his Kleine Schrif- 
ten; nevertheless that his name should even yet be a mark for 
abuse to the theoretical enthusiasts of freedom. The truth was 
that he clung to constitutional rights,—if plebeian, from sym- 
pathy,—if aristocratic, from principle,—but still to something 
founded on custom and history, which is always the common 
terror of the Jacobin and the despot. He had suffered much 
annoyance through life from the paltry insolence of oligarchy : 
even in Rome he was indebted to the respect paid him by the 
high-born French ambassador, Count de Blacas, for his ex- 
emption from the contempt or condescension of his fellow- 
diplomatists. Yet he was firmly convinced that equality can 
make no resistance to despotism, and that a privileged class 
is the only permanent guardian of freedom. He would never 
accept the predicate of nobility, and remembered with pride 
that his father had refused it before him. Do you think I 
would insult my family, as if I was too good for them?” said 
the proud and simple old man. A peasantry of freeholders, 
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independent local administration, division of ranks with strict 
confinement of each to its constitutional functions, religious 
reverence for the historical constitution, and utter rejection of 
foreign interference, were the requisites which he demanded 
in a free state. Representation he valued little except when 
it had developed itself as in England by degrees from the na- 
tional wants; and in general he thought that the right of ci- 
tizens was not to govern except as it might be incidentally 
necessary to their being well governed. His views are the 
more important because he stands among his own country- 
men almost alone in the preference of experience and practice 
to theory: they will we hope be more fully known hereafter. 
In the mean time for many reasons we cordially recommend 
to our readers the study of his character and opinions. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. Correspondence relative to the affairs of Canada. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, 1840. 

2. Papers respecting Emigration. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed March 10, 1840. No. 113. 

3. Correspondence with the Secretary of State relative to New 
Zealand. Presented to the House of Commons by the 
Queen’s command, in pursuance of an address to Her 
Majesty of the 8th of April, 1840. 


THERE is no subject which attracts a greater share of public 
interest at present than the plan recently adopted by the go- 
vernment for the management of our colonial lands, and the 
arrangements made for conducting emigration on the self- 
supporting system. Many conflicting statements and exag- 
gerated descriptions have been lately circulated by rival par- 
ties interested in directing emigration into particular channels, 
with a view of influencing in the choice of a settlement that 
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portion of our fellow-citizens who have their eyes turned to- 
wards our colonial possessions as the place of their future 
residence ; and it may be therefore useful to direct their atten- 
tion to such sources of information on this subject as appear 
most worthy of confidence. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the means 
best calculated to promote the welfare of society in a new 
colony, it is, we believe, universally allowed that there is 
nothing which exercises a more powerful influence upon it 
for good or for evil than the mode adopted for the disposal 
of waste lands. It is difficult to say whether a careless pro- 
fusion or a narrow limitation in their distribution is most to 
be avoided. In the one case large portions of the wilder- 
ness are interposed between the settlers, co-operation is pre- 
vented, and communication cut off; the creation of markets, 
the growth of towns, the extension of civilization, are im- 
peded ; and the population, detached into small isolated com- 
munities, are condemned to remain, perhaps for centuries, 
in a state of helpless and hopeless existence. On the other 
hand, if the capitalist be prevented from choosing the si- 
tuation which he deems most favourable, and if a range of 
soil be not afforded sufficiently ample for the operations of 
labour, to compensate for the disadvantages always attendant 
on a newly settled state, there will not be sufficient in- 
ducement offered to him to risk the perils and chances he 
must be prepared to encounter in his new enterprize, even 
under circumstances the most encouraging. It is there- 
fore the first duty of a government to determine and fix the 
golden mean between these two extremes, which will have 
the effect of keeping society together, and at the same time 
allow a sufficient degree of expansion in the field of employ- 
ment for labour. The error that has hitherto prevailed ap- 
pears to have been on the side of profusion. The difficulties 
that attended the early colonists can, we think, be generally 
traced to the great extent of the tracts of land granted to in- 
dividuals, which made every settler a landowner, and limited 
the power of production to the feeble efforts of unassisted 
labour. For this evil the sagacity of William Penn devised 
a remedy in his settlement of Pennsylvania. When the 
Crown granted to him the sole possession of that large extent 
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of country in consideration of services rendered by admiral 
Penn, his father, he offered the land for sale at the low price 
of 40s. per 100 acres, and 2s. the 100 acres quit-rent ; but, in 
order to counteract the usual effects of this easy mode of 
acquisition, he made a regulation that no person should be 
allowed to settle beyond a certain distance from a place of 
worship, which compelled the population to remain together. 

By an Act of Elizabeth, rogues that were found dangerous 
to the people were liable to be banished the realm*, and in 
the reign of Charles II. the judges were empowered to exe- 
cute, or transport to America for life, the moss-troopers of 
Cumberland and Northumberlandt. Under the provisions 
of these statutes a great number of convicts were sent out of 
the country, who were assigned to the early settlers in the 
American colonies, and by this means and the purchase of 
slaves they generally endeavoured to counteract the calami- 
ties they had all, more or less, experienced in consequence of 
their dispersed and isolated population. 

Notwithstanding the mighty tide of emigration which con- 
tinued to flow from this country to the colonies from a very 
early period, there were few parliamentary or administrative 
proceedings on this momentous question deserving of notice 
before the years 1826 and 1827, when it was investigated at 
great length, and a mass of information collected upon it 
by two committees of the House of Commons, of which Mr, 
Wilmot Horton was chairman. To these committees the re- 
ports of the sessions 1823, 1824 and 1825, on the state of Ire- 
land and the employment of the poor in that country, were 
referred, and also several petitions and memorials which had 
been presented to the colonial department from persons desi- 
rous of emigrating from the United Kingdom. It appeared to 
them in 1826, that while there existed a redundant population, 
which was found to repress industry at home, the prosperity 
of the colonies would be materially promoted by the reception 
of this population ; but they did “ not feel that, in the prose- 
* cution of their examination of this most important and com- 
“ paratively unexamined subject, they had either the time or 





* 39 Eliz.c. 4. See Barr. Ant. Stat. 269. 
7 18 Car. II. c. 3. 2 Wood, 498. 
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“ the opportunity to perfect that scope of inquiry which would 
“ justify them in offering to the House any specific recom- 
“ mendations with respect to the manner in which it might 
“ be convenient to make any experiment of emigration on an 
“ extended scale*.” During the years 1823 and 1825 an 
experimental emigration from Ireland to Canada, supported 
by parliamentary grants, had been carried into effect. The 
total expense of that of 1823, including one year’s provision 
for the settlers after location, and other necessaries, amounted 
to 12,539/. 3s., or 221, 1s. 6d. per head, for 568 persons. In 
1825, 2024 persons were in like manner removed at an ex- 
pense of 43,145/., including their location and support until 
they were enabled to provide for themselves. This expense 
appeared to have been fully justified by the result of the ex- 
periment, for according to a calculation made by Mr. Robin- 
son, the superintendent employed by government to accom- 
pany them to Canada, the value of the produce of the first 
year’s labour of the emigrants of 1825 amounted to 11,272. 
8s.; a sum equivalent to one-fourth of the expendituret. 
The committee, however, were of opinion that any future 
sum contributed from the national funds for the purpose of 
emigration should be ultimately repaid, and they entered very 
fully into the consideration of the various modes by which 
this object might be attained; but none of the schemes which 
they proposed for this purpose were carried into effect. In 
the mean time a very extensive, but altogether unregulated 
voluntary emigration was flowing into the Canadas. This 
commenced soon after the final establishment of peace in 
1815. In 1817 it amounted to 6976 persons; in 1818 to 
8221; in 1819 to 12,907; in 1820 to 11,239; in 1821 to 
8056; in 1822 to 10,470; in 1823 to 10,258; and in 1824 it 
reached the amount of 75,000 persons, three fifths of whom 
were Irish, and the other two fifths English and Scotch. 
From that period to the year 1831 the average annual emi- 
gration to these colonies amounted to above 20,000 persons 
in a year, independent of that to the United States. In 1832 


* First Report of 1826. 
t+ Appendix to Second and Third Reports of the Select Committee on Emigra- 
tion, 1827. 
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there arrived at Quebec 51,746; in 1833, 21,752; in 1834, 
30,935 ; in 1835, 12,527; in 1836, 27,728; in 1837, 22,500; 
and in 1838 only 4992, a diminution occasioned by the dis- 
tracted state of the colonies during that year. The greater 
proportion of these persons were little better than paupers. 
Of the English and Scotch it was calculated that about one 
fourth brought money or other resources with them; but of 
the Irish, who were as we have stated the larger proportion, 
scarcely one twentieth landed at Quebec with any other pro- 
perty than the scanty covering on their backs, and the bed- 
ding with which they had provided themselves for the voyage. 

The worst description of vessels were commonly employed 
in the emigrant trade, and disasters at sea were frequent, 
while in those that escaped it was not uncommon for typhus 
fever to break out, occasioned by the insufficiency of provi- 
sions and the total disregard to the necessary precautions on 
the part of the masters and owners. On their arrival at 
Quebec the surviving passengers were frequently conveyed 
from the ship to the emigrant hospital, where there existed 
very inadequate accommodation for the numbers that re- 
quired assistance; and many who escaped the fever were 
landed on the wharfs, without means of procuring food or 
shelter. To remedy this evil the Act 9 Geo. IV., called the 
Passengers’ Act, was passed in 1825. 

In the preceding year the members of the Quebec Emi- 
grant Society laid before the Earl of Dalhousie, commander 
of the forces, a statement of the manner in which the sum of 
750/., placed at their disposal by his Majesty’s government for 
the relief of emigrants in Canada, had been applied. They 
remarked in this document that the influx of emigrants dis- 
embarking at the port of Quebec had not been lessened, the 
number having amounted in the then last season to 10,258, 
and that the proportion of these who were unable to proceed 
further was by many degrees greater than the city could 
either provide for, by means of labour, or relieve by means of 
charity, especially after the commencement of that severe 
season, which at once diminishes the sources of employment 
and increases the wants of the poor. Independent of the 
burthen imposed on the community in consequence of emi- 
grants arriving in Canada without sufficient means, much 
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practical inconvenience and occasional suffering resulted from 
the absence of any adequate authority at home to enforce the 
fulfilment of the regulations of the Passengers’ Act; and of 
any means of affording to the peasantry accurate information 
as to the new country to which so many of them were hast- 
ening, and respecting which they generally entertained the 
most erroneous impressions. In 1831, a commission was ap- 
pointed for the regulation of emigration, composed of the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Howick, Mr. Francis Baring, Mr. 
Hay and Mr. Henry Ellis. The first advantage which re- 
sulted from this was the appointment of officers in the prin- 
cipal ports of emigration in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
whose duty it was to see that all emigrant ships were sea- 
worthy ;—that they did not carry more passengers than they 
could conveniently accommodate ;—that the provisions laid in 
for the voyage were unobjectionable in quantity and quality ; 
and to adopt every possible precaution for the protection of 
emigrants from the various kinds of fraud which had been 
generally practised upon them. 

In 1835 an amended Passengers’ Act was passed; and in 
1837 the provincial government passed two measures to mi- 
tigate the evils which still continued to exist in the mode of 
conveying emigrants to Quebec, notwithstanding the appoint- 
ment of agents. One was to levy a tax upon passengers from 
the United Kingdom to British America, to be applied to the 
relief of destitute emigrants, and the other to establish a qua- 
rantine station at Grosse-Isle. This island is situate some 
miles below Quebec, where vessels are detained on their arri- 
val in cases of contagious disease existing among the passen- 
gers, who are thereupon removed to an hospital on the island. 
The last-mentioned provision has produced a most salutary 
effect on shipowners and emigrants; but we entertain great 
doubts of the expediency of the former. The emigrant tax 
was imposed at the instance of the home government, from the 
inability of Quebec to make adequate provision for the sick 
or indigent amongst the multitude of emigrants who pass 
through that city on their way to the townships of Upper 
Canada, and often to the United States. But this provision 
ought to be made by a provincial grant. The colonies have 
a deep interest in holding out every possible encouragement 
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to the influx of British settlers; and the fund necessary for 
relieving the casual wants of the emigrant who brings his 
labour to increase the prosperity of the Canadian provinces 
ought to be provided for by the provincial legislature. This 
impolitic capitation-tax will, we hope, be discontinued at the 
expiration of the limited period for which it was last renewed 
by the Special Council, which we believe will be the first of 
May next. 

Notwithstanding the appointment of officers to superintend 
emigration, there appears to be still ample room for further 
improvement. It is no doubt difficult to enforce proper re- 
gulations between persons who charter vessels for emigration 
solely with a view to profit, and Irish emigrants with slender 
means, little regard for comfort, and most anxious to emi- 
grate in a body with their friends and neighbours. Still it 
is of the greatest importance that provisions be closely in- 
spected, that the proportion between the number of passen- 
gers and the tonnage be enforced; that the classified list re- 
quired by the act be strictly examined; that cleanliness and 
ventilation be scrupulously enforced ; that an adequate sup- 
ply of tea, sugar, coffee, requisite for passengers indisposed 
to solid food, be provided, and that each emigrant shall have 
sufficient stores for the voyage; that the water casks be 
sound and sufficient in number; that it be seen that the 
vessel has not false decks below the beams, a system some- 
times adopted to evade that part of the law which regulates 
the height between decks, and which is most injurious to 
passengers by placing them in contact with the damp ballast, 
and pressing them into the narrow part of the ship; that the 
medical superintendents should be properly qualified, and 
that adequate information, advice and guardianship should 
be supplied to the emigrant on his arrivai in America. In 
addition to this it would be highly beneficial to adopt some 
better regulated system than at present exists, under which 
emigrants might be enabled on their arrival in the colony to 
provide for their own subsistence, or directed to that quarter 
where their labour was most required, and might be most 
profitably employed. 

In Upper Canada and New Brunswick the sale and ma- 
nagement of waste lands was vested by several local acts in 
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certain local authorities. The plan which had been adopted 
in their distribution was an universal subject of complaint to 
the settlers, and was highly injurious to their interests and 
to the general improvement of the colony. The lands were 
parcelled out into parallelograms or squares for the purpose 
of being dispesed of, and these were subdivided into seven 
portions, of which the government reserved two,—one for the 
Crown and another for the clergy. The portion cultivated 
by the settler was frequently much diminished in value by 
reason of its proximity to the reserves, which, remaining un- 
occupied and uncultivated, prevented the formation of roads, 
and the means necessary for transporting the produce of the 
farms*. Notwithstanding this drawback, the progress of the 
Canadas, in internal improvement and political importance, 
has been very considerable. In 1714 the entire population 
of that country did not exceed 27,000; and in 1783, after 
twenty-four years of English colonization, it only amounted to 
113,000}. It is at present about a million and a quarter. 
Banister, “ On Emigration,” estimates the lands of British 
America, cultivated and uncultivated, to be 145,000,000 of 
acres. A great portion still remains unsettled, and presents 
a field of the most ample promise to the emigrant for cen- 
turies to come. Forests of the finest timber, soil of the 
richest description for the purposes of agriculture, extensive 
mineral districts, and fisheries almost unlimited, require no- 
thing but a large population to produce wealth in abundance. 
Plenty of fuel and abundant water-power offer themselves to 
the consideration of the manufacturer. The merchant is at- 
tracted by safe and spacious harbours, and the numerous 
rivers which supply cheap and abundant facilities of inter- 
communication, and on all sides the materials of industry, 
ample and unappropriated, invite and promise to reward the 
exertions of the settler. 

With such a power of production, and possessing such 
means for the beneficial employment of the superabundant 


* The question of the clergy reserves, which has been a fruitful source of dis- 
cord for upwards of twenty years, is now we trust about to be settled. A bill 
has been passed by the colonial legislature for the sale of these lands, and the 
distribution of the proceeds, which is at present before the Imperial Parliament. 

tT Chartrain’s Memoirs. 
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capital and labour of Great Britain, it may perhaps excite 
surprise that the tide of emigration to North America should 
not have been still more rapid than it has been. This may 
be accounted for by the obstacles thrown in the way of our 
countrymen settling in these colonies. The most important 
of these is the mode adopted in the disposal of land, which 
has had the fatal effect of placing a vast extent of territory 
out of the control of government, and yet of retaining it in a 
state of waste. Amongst the advantages which the public 
owe to the short administration of the Earl of Durham in 
that country, the exposure of this system, by means of a 
commission of inquiry issued by that nobleman, is not the 
least important. It appears from official returns thus obtained, 
that out of about 17,000,000 of acres comprised within the 
surveyed districts of Upper Canada, less than 1,600,000 are 
yet unappropriated; but of this amount 450,000 acres are 
required for the reserve for roads, and 500,000 acres to sa- 
tisfy claims for grants founded on pledges made by the go- 
vernment. The remaining 650,000 acres open to grant, con- 
sist, for the most part, of land inferior in position and quality. 
In Lower Canada, out of 6,169,963 acres in the surveyed 
townships, nearly 4,000,000 acres have been granted or sold ; 
and there are unsatisfied, but indisputable, claims for grants 
to the amount of about 500,000. In Nova Scotia nearly 
6,000,000 of acres have been granted; and, in the opinion of 
the surveyor-general, only about one-eighth of the land which 
remains to the Crown, or 300,000 acres, is available for the 
purposes of settlement. The whole of Prince Edward’s 
island, about 1,400,000 acres, was alienated in one day. In 
New Brunswick 4,400,000 acres have been granted or sold, 
leaving to the Crown about 11,000,000, of which 5,500,000 
acres are considered fit for immediate settlement. 

Of the lands distributed in Upper Canada, 3,200,000 have 
been granted to “ U. IE. Loyalists,” being refugees from the 
United States who settled in the province before 1787, and 
their children; 730,000 acres to militiamen; 450,000 acres 
to discharged soldiers and sailors; 255,000 acres to magi- 
strates and barristers; 136,000 acres to executive councillors 
and their families ; 50,000 acres to five legislative councillors 
and their families ; 36,900 acres to clergymen as private pro- 
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perty ; 264,000 acres to persons contracting to make surveys ; 
92,526 acres to officers of the army and navy; 500,000 acres 
for the endowment of schools; 48,520 acres to Colonel Tal- 
bot; 12,000 acres to the heirs of General Brock, and 12,000 
acres to Doctor Mountain, a former bishop of Quebec ; 
making altogether, with the clergy reserves, nearly half of all 
the surveyed land in the province. In Lower Canada, ex- 
clusively of grants to refugee loyalists, as to the amount of 
which the Crown Lands’ department could furnish no infor- 
mation, 450,000 acres had been granted to militiamen ; 72,000 
acres to executive councillors; about 48,000 to Governor 
Milne; upwards of 100,000 acres to Mr. Cushing and an- 
other, as a reward for giving information in a case of high 
treason ; 200,000 acres to officers and soldiers ; and 1,457,000 
acres to “leaders of townships” ; making altogether, with the 
clergy reserves, rather more than half of the surveyed lands 
originally at the disposal of the Crown. A very small pro- 
portion of the land in Upper Canada,—perhaps less than a 
tenth,—thus granted, has been even occupied by settlers, 
much less reclaimed and cultivated; while in Lower Canada, 
with the exception of a few townships bordering on the Ame- 
rican frontier, which have been comparatively well settled, in 
despite of the proprietors, by American squatters, it may be 
said that nineteen-twentieths of these parts are still unsettled, 
and in a perfectly wild state*. 

The chief agent for emigrants in Upper Canada states with 
reference to this system : 

“The principal evils to which settlers in a new township are subject, 
result from the scantiness of population. A township contains 80,000 
acres of land; one-seventh is reserved for the clergy, and one-seventh for 
the Crown; consequently, five-sevenths remain for the disposal of govern- 
ment, a large proportion of which is taken up by grants to U. E. Loyalists, 
militiamen, officers and others ; the far greater part of these grants remain 
in an unimproved state. These blocks of wild land place the actual settler 
in an almost hopeless condition ; he can hardly expect, during his lifetime, 
to see his neighbourhood contain a population sufficiently dense to support 
mills, schools, post-offices, places of worship, markets or shops ; and with- 
out these, civilization retrogrades. Roads, under such circumstances, can 
neither be opened by the settlers, nor kept in proper repair, even if made 
by the government. The inconvenience arising from want of roads is very 


* Lord Durham’s Report on British North America, and Appendix B, 
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great, and is best illustrated by an instance which came under my own 
observation in 1834. I met a settler from the township of Warwick on 
the Caradoc plains, returning from the grist-mill at Westminster, with the 
flour and bran of thirteen bushels of wheat ; he had a yoke of oxen and a 
horse attached to his waggon, and had been absent nine days, and did not 
expect to reach home until the following evening. Light as his load was, 
he assured me that he had to unload wholly or in part several times; and 
after driving his waggon through the swamps to pick out a road through 
the woods where the swamps and gullies were fordable, and to carry the 
bags on his back and replace them in the waggon. Supposing the services 
of the man and his team to be worth two dollars per day, the expense of 
transport would be twenty dollars. As the freight of wheat from Toronto 
to Liverpool (England) is rather less than 2s. 6d. per bushel, it follows 
that a person living in this city could get the same wheat ground on the 
banks of the Mersey, and the flour and bran returned to him at a much 
less expense than he could transport it from the rear of Warwick to West- 
minster and back,—a distance less than 90 miles. Since 1834 a grist- 
mill has been built at Adelaide, the adjoining township, which is a great 
advantage to the Warwick settlers; but the people, in many parts of the 
province, still suffer great inconvenience from the same cause*.”’ 


Mr. Rankin, deputy-land-surveyor, says : 


“To such an extent have these difficulties been experienced, as to occa- 
sion the abandonment of settlements which had been formed. I may men- 
tion as an instance of this the township of Rama, where, after a trial of 
three years, the settlers were compelled to abandon their improvements. 
In the township of St. Vincent almost all the most valuable settlers have left 
their farms for the same cause. There have been numerous instances in 
which, though the settlement has not been altogether abandoned, the most 
valuable settlers, after unavailing struggles of several years with the diffi- 
culties I have described, have left their farmst.”’ 


There is a mass of evidence to the same effect, for which 
we refer our readers to the Minutes of Evidence. Efforts 
have been made occasionally by the home government to re- 
medy this evil, so destructive to the best interests of the co- 
lony; but these have been generally defeated by the local 
executive. Instructions were sent out immediately after the 
passing of the Constitutional Act, to restrain excessive grants 
of land; and directing, that in future no farm-lot should be 
granted to any person, being master or mistress of a family, 
in any township to be laid out, which should contain more 


* Lord Durham’s Report and Appendix B. Minutes of Evidence, qu. 1014, 
T Idem, qu. 1084, 
2uL2 
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than 200 acres. The governor, however, was invested with 
a discretionary power to grant additional quantities in certain 
cases, not exceeding 1000 acres. The greater part of the 
land granted to “ leaders of townships” was granted to indi- 
viduals at the rate of from 10,000 to 50,000 to each person, 
who, to evade the regulation, usually got a petition, signed 
by the requisite number of persons, praying for a grant of 
1200 acres to each ; but they, in the capacity of leaders, usu- 
ally obtained the whole of the land. A committee of the 
House of Assembly, who afterwards investigated this evasion 
of the instructions of the Crown, reported that it was fully 
within the knowledge of certain persons in the colony who 
possessed and abused His Majesty’s confidence. In July 
1827 instructions were, in like manner, forwarded to the co- 
lony from the home government as to the disposal of public 
lands in Upper Canada, directing that free grants should be 
discontinued, and a price required for land alienated by the 
Crown. The quantity of land disposed of by sale since those 
instructions were given, is stated to amount to 100,317 acres ; 
while the quantity disposed of by free grant during the same 
period, all in respect of antecedent claims, is about 2,000,000 
acres. In 1831 Lord Ripon confirmed and endeavoured to 
enforce an uniform system of sale; yet in Upper and Lower 
Canada, where this system has been established since that 
period, there were, at the date of Lord Durham’s report, un- 
settled and probably indisputable claims for free grants to 
the amount of from 1,000,000 to 1,300,000 acres*. By an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament (7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 62), 
the quantity of the clergy reserves to be sold in one year 
was limited to 100,000 acres, and the whole amount to be 
sold to one-fourth of the whole quantity reserved ; but, in vio- 
lation of this act, there were sold, in 1835, 111,277 acres, and 
in the whole 309,554 acres, out of 647,895 acres reservedt. 
A source of great perplexity and litigation in these colonies 
is the inaccuracy of the surveys of public land. In many cases 
the boundaries of land granted have never been surveyed or 
laid down at all; and it has frequently happened, that differ- 


* Lord Durliam’s Report and Appendix B., qu. 109, 110. 
+ Return from Office of Crown Lands, Quebec, No. 22, 
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ent grants have been made for the same lot. This arose 
from the deficiency of persons competent to make surveys, 
and has been continued by the practice of letting out the 
surveys to any one willing to contract for them for a certain 
quantity of land, and who, in some cases, hurried through a 
township with such extreme carelessness and inaccuracy, that 
there are instances in which scarcely a single lot is of the 
dimensions, or in the position assigned to it in the diagram. 
Mr. Sewell, late chief-justice of the province, states : 

“I have known of many defects in the surveys, which have appeared 
in many cases before me, and am apprehensive that they are very nume- 
rous. I can only state from my own opinion two remedies by which these 
defects may be in some degree remedied ; the one is by running anew the 
outlines of the several townships; the other, an Act to give quiet posses- 
sion, such as has been heretofore passed in other provinces. I am afraid 
that running the outlines of the townships would not be of any great be- 


“nefit beyond exposing the errors*.” 


When we turn to the system adopted by the United States, 
we find a striking contrast to the mismanagement and abuses 
we have noticed. Since the year 1796 the disposal of pub- 
lic land, not already appropriated to particular states, has 
been regulated by one uniform law of Congress. The extent 
of territory within the bounds of the Union is immense. By 
the treaty of 1783 between Great Britain and the United 
States, the Mississippi was declared to be the western bound- 
ary of the new republic; on the north its limits were not 
specifically defined, and the line between New Brunswick 
and the state of Maine is still unsettled. By the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix in 1784, the Indian tribes, comprising the Six 
Nations, ceded a large tract of country to the federal govern- 
ment west of a certain line, described in the treaty, in consi- 
deration that they should remain in undisturbed possession 
of the remaining portion, which they retained for their own 
use. The House of Representatives reported on the 16th of 
February 1827, that the quantity of land purchased from or 
ceded by the Indians, to that date, was about 200,000,000 of 
acres ; and the expense which had been thereby incurred, in 
payments and contributions, amounted to 3,868,379 dollars, 
or about two cents, or one penny sterling per acre! 





* Appendix B. Minutes of Evidence, qu. 523. 
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Louisiana, containing 750,000,000 of acres, was ceded by 
France to the United States by the treaty of 1803, under 
which the latter claim the right of extending their dominion 
to the Pacific. The quantity of their public lands yet re- 
maining unsold is estimated at 1,000,000,000 acres. Within 
the territorial limits of several of the Atlantic states a con- 
siderable portion of the soil belongs to the state or the local 
government, and is sold for its exclusive advantage ; but 
in the western and southern states, the unappropriated do- 
main commonly belongs to the general government, and 
not to the state wherein it is situated. The receipts of the 
Federal Government, arising from the sales of public lands 
from 1796 to 1835, amounted to the immense sum of 
£12,439,049 18s. 3d. The sales of land are by public auc- 
tion, and an upset or minimum price is fixed by Act of Con- 
gress. By the Act of May 18th, 1796, that price was declared 
to be two dollars per acre. The purchaser was required to 
deposit, at the time of sale, one-twentieth part of the amount 
of the purchase-money, to be forfeited if a moiety of the sum 
bid, including the twentieth part, was not paid within thirty 
days; and for the payment of the residue he was allowed 
one year’s credit. The system of credit was not, however, 
found to work well, and was abolished by the act of the 24th 
of April 1820. 

A general office for the sale of public lands is established 
at Washington, under the direction of a responsible officer, 
who has no political duties to discharge; and forty subordi- 
nate offices are placed at convenient districts throughout the 
Union, with a registrar and receiver in each. A half-yearly 
sale takes place in every district of twenty townships; but 
this quantity can be increased, as circumstances require, by 
order of the president. The surveyor-general, when a certain 
portion of territory is required to be surveyed, has the work 
performed by contract. The law fixes a maximum price of 
three dollars per mile for a survey in the upland and prairie 
countries, and four dollars in the southern. The lowest bid- 
der is commonly appointed, where he is considered by the 
surveyor-general properly qualified ; and as there is generally 
a great competition, the surveying department is managed 
with the most rigid economy, and the work executed in the 
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best manner. By the act of 1820, the minimum price at 
which the lands are offered for sale, by public auction, is fixed 
at 1 dollar and 25 cents per acre. The highest bidder is de- 
clared the purchaser, and is required to pay the full amount 
of the purchase-money in cash on the day of sale; otherwise 
the land is again set up on the next day of sale, and the de- 
faulter is not permitted to become the purchaser of that, or 
any other tract, so long as it remains unsold. When the 
public sale is closed, the lots remaining undisposed of may 
be purchased by private sale, at the land-office, at 1 dollar 
and 25 cents per acre, cash down; but if there be two or 
more competitors at the private sale, the lot is disposed of to 
the highest bidder. A section is usually put up at once, 
containing 640 acres; but, in some cases, a half and even a 
quarter of a section has been put up separately, to meet the 
wants of purchasers. The sales are previously advertised in 
the local newspapers; and the receiver and registrar make a 
periodical report to the general land-office, specifying the 
amount of cash received, and the quantity of land sold; and 
the money is remitted to the treasury. The chief land-officer 
makes a similar report to the secretary, and the secretary to 
Congress, which reports are published and distributed. 


“‘ This system,” in the language of Lord Durham, “ appears to combine 
all the chief requisites of the greatest efficiency. It is uniform throughout 
the vast federation ; it is unchangeable save by Congress, and has never been 
materially altered ; it renders the acquisition of new land easy, and yet by 
means of a price, restricts appropriation to the actual wants of a settler ; 
it is so simple as to be readily understood ; it provides for accurate surveys 
and against needless delays; it gives an instant and secure title; and it 
admits of no favouritism, but distributes the public property amongst all 
classes and persons upon precisely equal terms. That system has pro- 
moted an amount of immigration and settlement, of which the history 
of the world affords no other example; and it has produced to the United 
States a revenue which has averaged about half a million sterling per an- 
num, and has amounted in one twelvemonth to above four millions sterling, 
or more than the whole expenditure of the Federal Government !” 


But the different systems adopted by the two countries are 
best exemplified by the picture which the American and Bri- 
tish sides of the frontier line present. 


“‘ On the American side,” Lord Durham observes, “all is activity and 
bustle. The forest has been widely cleared; every year numerous settle- 
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ments are formed, and thousands of farms are created out of the waste ; the 
country is intersected by common roads; canals and railroads are finished, 
or in the course of formation; the ways of communication and transport 
are crowded with people, and enlivened by numerous carriages and large 
steam boats. The observer is surprised at the number of harbours on the 
lakes, and the number of vessels they contain; while bridges, artificial 
landing places, and commodious wharfs are formed in all directions as soon 
as required. Good houses, warehouses, mills, inns, villages, towns and 
even great cities, are almost seen to spring up out of the desert. Every 
village has its schoolhouse and place of public worship. Every town has 
many of both, with its township-buildings, its book-stores, and probably 
one or two banks and newspapers; and the cities with their fine churches, 
their great hotels, their exchanges, courthouses and municipal halls, of 
stone or marble, so new and fresh as to mark the recent existence of the 
forest where they now stand, would be admired in any part of the old world. 
On the British side of the line, with the exception of a few favoured spots 
where some approach to American prosperity is apparent, all seems waste 
and desolate. There is but one railroad in all British America, and that 
running between the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain is only fifteen miles 
long. The ancient city of Montreal, which is naturally the commercial ca- 
pital of the Canadas, will not bear the least comparison in any respect with 
Buffalo, which is a creation of yesterday. But it is not in the difference be- 
tween the larger towns on the two sides that we shall find the best evidence 
of our own inferiority. That painful but undeniable truth is most manifest 
in the country districts through which the line of national separation passes 
for 1000 miles. There, on the one side of both the Canadas, and also of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a widely scattered population, poor and 
apparently unenterprising, though hardy and industrious, separated from 
each other by tracts of intervening forest, without towns and markets, al- 
most without roads, living in mean houses, drawing little more than a rude 
subsistence from ill-cultivated land, and seemingly incapable of improving 
their condition, present the most instructive contrast to their enterprising 
and thriving neighbours on the American side *.” 


This subject will doubtless be amongst the first which an 
united legislature will take into consideration, when the pro- 
posed union of the provinces shall have been carried into 
effect, and it will then be probably determined whether 
grantees have a right to keep vast tracts of land in a wild and 
unprofitable state, to the permanent injury of the commu- 
nity. 

We find that during a period of seven years, from 1829 to 
1835 inclusive, the number of emigrants who arrived at Que- 
bec from the United Kingdom amounted to 208,691, or on 


* Lord Durham’s Report, p. 75. 
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an average 29,813 in each year. During the same period the 
number of emigrants who arrived at New York amounted to 
143,213, or on an average 20,459 in each year. But in 1836 
the number who arrived at Quebec was 27,002, and at New 
York 59,075 ; and in 1837 the arrivals at Quebec were 21,627, 
while at New York they were 34,000*. 

The number of emigrants who embarked from the various 
ports of the United Kingdom to the North American colo- 
nies during the year 1838 was unprecedentedly small. It 
amounted only to 4,577. During the same period the num- 
ber to the United States amounted to 14,332. The follow- 
ing are the proportions :— 

North American Colonies. United States. 
England... . 1,572 . . « « « 12,566 
Scotland. ... -¢ «eos 597 
Ireland .. . - 41,169 


United Kingdom 5 14,332 


The number of emigrants who embarked from the various 
parts of the United Kingdom during the year 1839, was, to 
the North American colonies 12,658, and to the United 
States 33,536. The following are the proportions :— 


North American Colonies. United States. 
England. .. . 2,251 .. - « 30,142 
Scotland. . .. 1,418 .. . * 551 
Ireland .... 8,989 .. - « 2,843 


12,658 33,536 


It is to be observed that these proportions do not show ex- 
actly the relative amount of emigration from Ireland as com- 
pared with England ; for a considerable number of the peo- 
ple who proceed from Ireland embark at the great emigrating 
port of Liverpool. Nor do they afford a very accurate test of 
the numbers ultimately destined to the British colonies and 
the United States, for some of the better class of emigrants 


* See Mr. Buchanan’s statement (No. 2.), dated Emigrant Department, Que- 
bec, 20th January, 1839. Ordered to be printed 19th August, 1839. Parliamen- 
tary Paper 255. 
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prefer the route to the former by New York. But the num- 
ber who arrive at Quebec, and afterwards proceed to the 
United States, may be fairly supposed to counterbalance those 
who proceed to the British colonies by New York. The cir- 
cumstances we have alluded to, therefore, appear to have had 
a material effect in directing a great portion of the stream 
of British emigration to the United States during the last 
few years, and still continue to do so notwithstanding the re- 
striction on emigrants from Europe recently adopted by the 
authorities of New York, and confirmed by an Act of Congress. 
This Act authorises the authorities of any town to tax the 
master of any vessel arriving there from any foreign country 
from one to ten dollars for everyalien passenger. He is required 
on so arriving to furnish the town authorities with a list of 
his passengers, specifying their respective ages, occupations 
and places of birth, within twenty-four hours, under a penalty 
of 500 dollars. No passenger is allowed to land without 
permission from the city or township authorities, and the 
town is required to maintain any person so permitted to land, 
in case of destitution. 

The same system of making free grants of land, which has 
proved so prejudicial in North America, prevailed throughout 
the entire of the colonies ; and of the quantity so distributed 
it was almost impossible to obtain any official information. 
Up to the year 1823 the governor had the power of making 
grants in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land to me- 
ritorious convicts and free settlers. It appeared from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Kelsey of the colonial office, before the select 
committee on the disposal of colonial lands in 1836*, that the 
quantity granted by successive governors of New South Wales 
up to the year 1810 amounted to 177,500 acres—from 1810 
to 1822, to 400,000 acres—and from 1822 to 1831 to 
3,386,250 acres; the total number of acres granted from the 
commencement of that colony to the 31st of December 1834 
being 4,163,353 acres. Up to 1823, persons emigrating from 
England to these colonies took out with them letters from the 
Secretary of State, directing that lands might be granted to 
them in proportion to their means. The settler usually selected 


* Questions 1628, 1644. 
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such lots as appeared to him most eligible, which, if unappro- 
priated, he obtained on application to the surveyor-general. 
In 1824 certain regulations were made by the governor for 
adjusting the quantity of land to be granted to the amount of 
capital to be employed upon it, in the proportion of 640 acres 
for each 500/. This system led to numerous frauds, and re- 
quired a great degree of vigilance to enforce it; so that in 
1826 it appeared necessary to relieve the governor from this 
labour; a Land Board was then appointed, consisting of two 
or three government officers with small salaries of 100/. a year 
each, whose duty consisted in ascertaining the respectability of 
the settler and the extent of his pecuniary resources—a delicate 
investigation, which was extremely difficult to perform with ac- 
curacy, and which did not prove satisfactory in practice. In 
Van Diemen’s Land the quantity of land granted in like manner 
amounted in 1833 to 2,136,894 acres, and there now remains 
little to dispose of in that colony. 

It was held by the early, and is maintained by some of 
the modern political economists, that the first settlers in our 
colonial possessions were prosperous in the proportion of 
the extent of unappropriated land, and the facility with 
which it was obtained ;—that man being a gregarious animal, 
his natural instincts sufficiently disposed him to co-opera- 
tion and combination of labour, and that he would prefer 
the social state with all its civilising influences, convenience 
and safety, to the vagrant liberty of cultivating a portion 
of the desert, apart from his kind, and where he could only 
hope to procure a mere subsistence, and supply himself 
with the common necessaries of life :—that necessity would 
prompt him to those united exertions which were most likely 
to secure his happiness and improve his species ;—and that a 
state of civil society with all its train of inseparable advan- 
tages, would be spontaneously and eagerly sought by the early 
inhabitants of those new countries. The practice of the Crown 
until a very recent period accorded with this theory. More- 
over, during the early period of colonisation, remote countries 
were little known, and the extent and qualities of the soil little 
investigated ; so that grants were as a matter of necessity made 
to individuals or companies without any definite limit or as- 


signed condition. Queen Elizabeth granted to Sir Humphrey 
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Gilbert the whole eastern coast of North America, not then in 
possession of any Christian monarch, with plenary powers to 
settle where and in what manner he pleased, and to make such 
laws as seemed to him advisable for the government of his 
proposed settlement. He was never fated however to derive 
any profit from this extensive acquisition, as he was shortly 
afterwards drowned at sea. In 1666 the entire of the land in 
Carolina was granted to eight proprietors, at the head of 
whom was Lord Clarendon ; but in 1742 the Crown re-pur- 
chased the rights of this company in that colony for the sum 
of 17,5007. The whole of the land in the province of Massa- 
chusetts was in like manner granted to a company by char- 
ter, and the same system was adopted in nearly all the New 
England States. In later times the old system of grants was 
still continued, but they were more limited in extent, and some 
condition was generally imiposed with a view to provide for 
“ due cultivation.” This condition, however, was never clearly 
defined, and became altogether nugatory. Mr. Wakefield 
was asked by the select committee of 1836, for inquiring into 
the mode of disposing of lands in the British colonies,— If he 
conceived that any conditions might be annexed to grants of 
land, which would secure a due cultivation of those grants.” 
He replied :— , 

“‘T cannot imagine any. I have tried to devise some condition that 
should compel the settler to cultivate his land,—to use his land properly ; 
and I find that all such conditions, however strictly duc cultivation might 
be defined, would be conditions to be performed after the grant had been 
obtained: that, I think, has always actually been the case. All the con- 
ditions hitherto imposed have been conditions to be performed after the 
grant has been obtained ; consequently there was nothing to prevent the 
settler from obtaining more land than he could use; at worst he could but 
forfeit the land afterwards, in case he did not fulfil his condition : he there- 
fore took so much as made it absolutely impessible for him to fulfil the 
condition, whether the condition were the cultivation of a certain part, or 
the payment of a quit-rent. Not fulfilling the condition, he ought accord- 
ing to law to have forfeited the land; but then all his neighbours were in 
exactly the same predicament, and the persons who had to administer the 
law, the governor and the members of council, were in the same predica- 
ment, for they all had appropriated lands subject to those conditions ; and 
they conspired to defeat the law wherever there was a law of forfeiture. 
Mr. Edward Ellice, in his evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1826, upon the givil government of Canada, is asked ‘ Whether 
he is aware that anything was ever done under the Act of Parliament by 
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which it was determined that lands not cultivated in Canada should be 
forfeited ?” and he said, ‘No, I am not aware of asingle instance of any for- 
feiture under that Act, though the Act is imperative.’ He was then asked 
‘Why no such forfeiture had taken place?’ and he said that he could ac- 
count for it, because he knew that it had been the fashion for every coun- 
cillor, that is, every legislative councillor of the colony, and every chief 
executive officer of the colony, to receive a grant of from 5000 to 20,000 
acres of land, which was more than he could by any possibility cultivate.” 

The law therefore was defeated by those that ought to have 
carried it into execution. The mode of disposing of the lands 
in New Holland possessed neither regularity of plan nor uni- 
formity of operation, and proved not less injurious to the 
colonists themselves than to the parent country. It gave no 
practical means to the Crown for enforcing the performance 
of the conditions under which lands were granted, nor afforded 
any security to the settler for the permanence of the system 
under which they were acquired. But in 1831 a new plan 
was adopted, which is likely to lead to very different results. 
It is based on the important principle, that the waste land of 
our colonial possessions is vested in the Crown in trust for 
the public good, and that the ministers of the government 
are responsible for its being appropriated in the manner most 
likely to promote this object. It proposes to counteract the 
evil of dispersion where population is scanty and land super- 
abundant, and to secure to society the advantages of com- 
bined labour, by requiring that all such land shall be disposed 
of by sale instead of grant. 

Mr. Wakefield, in his work called “England and America,” 
ably advocated this new principle of colonization. He con- 
sidered, and we think that experience has proved the truth of 
his data, that population has a tendency to spread over the 
surface, in a country where there is a great extent of wild 
land which yields an abundant subsistence in return for a 
very trifling amount of labour, and thus the poor emigrant is 
tempted to become the proprietor of land which he has not 
the means to cultivate, and the capitalist induced to acquire 
extensive tracts, which remain a desert from his inability to 
procure the necessary supply of labour. In order that the 
labour of the one and the capital of the other may be com- 
bined for the advantage of both, it appears essential to pre- 
serve a just proportion between land and population. This 
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he proposed to accomplish by means of selling land at a cer- 
tain price, which would be sufficient to secure combinable 
labour, and at the same time not be so great as to prevent a 
proper expansion in the field of employment for labour, as 
wealth and population should increase. The price which 
would secure to society these advantages is that which he 
considers ought to be fixed for the disposal of lands. In his 
evidence before the Committee for enquiring into the mode of 
disposing of lands in the British colonies, to which we have 
already referred, he describes the means by which he pro- 
poses that this fixed price shall be ascertained. He says :— 


“« It appears to me that there would be always materials for ascertaining 
whether the price fixed were too high or too low. If the rates of profits 
and wages in the colony, and especially wages, were at all injuriously low, 
if the colony had become at all unattractive by means of a fall of wages, 
it would have become quite clear that the field of production was too cir- 
cumscribed, and that the price of land was too high at that rate of increase 
in the population. If, on the contrary, instead of this pressure of popu- 
lation upon the land, there should occur a difficulty on the part of capital- 
ists in obtaining labourers wherewith to maintain the productive system 
of cultivation, which I will suppose to be existing in such a colony, then it 
would be clear that the price was too low, and that some stringent power 
should be called into action, in order to maintain that productive state of 
industry which had resulted in the first instance from the imposition of a 


sufficient price*.” 


This plan of selling at one uniform price per acre has been 
adopted in South Australia, while in New South Wales and 
Western Australia the plan of sale by auction at an upset mi- 
nimum price has received the sanction of the government. 
The proceeds of those sales, after providing for some branches 
of local expenditure in both cases, constitute an immigration 
fund to defray the expense of the introduction of labourers 
from the mother country. 

Before we proceed to consider the results which have al- 
ready attended the adoption of this permanent national 
scheme of colonization, it may be proper to notice the ma- 
chinery by which it is proposed to be worked. The com- 
mission we have already noticed, at the head of which was 
the Duke of Richmond, was unpaid, and therefore ill cal- 


* Question 757. 
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culated to discharge the onerous duties it was required to 
perform. In 1837 Mr. Frederick Elliott, who had acted as 
secretary to the commission, was appointed agent-general 
for emigration, to whom was entrusted the management of 
this important branch of colonial business, subject to the con- 
troul of the secretary of state. In order to secure perma- 
nence and stability in the arrangements connected with the 
sale of land, and in consequence of the great increase of emi- 
gration during the last few years, it was determined by the 
government at the commencement of this year, to appoint a 
colonial Land Board to carry into effect the powers granted by 
the Crown to the governors of the different colonies for the 
disposal of waste lands. 

This board is composed of the late agent-general, Mr. 
Elliott, Mr. Torrens, and the honourable Edward E. Vil- 
liers, who are to act as colonial land and emigration com- 
missioners, subject to the controul of one of the principal 
secretaries of state, or the lords of the treasury. By this 
arrangement the two distinct, and in some cases competing 
offices of the agent-general for emigration, and the board 
of South Australian commissioners (to which had been con- 
fided by the government the management of the land in that 
colony) are consolidated. This in itself is a considerable im- 
provement. In Mr. Elliott’s case the functions with which 
he was charged were too extensive to be satisfactorily execu- 
ted by a single person, and the board was ineffective for the 
opposite reason of its members being over numerous. In 
the instructions addressed by Lord John Russell to the gene- 
ral board, its duties are arranged under four heads :—1st, the 
collection and diffusion of accurate statistical knowledge ; 
2ndly, the sale in this country of waste lands in the colonies ; 
3rdly, the application of the proceeds of such sales towards 
the removal of emigrants ; and 4thly, the rendering periodical 
accounts, both pecuniary and statistical, of the administration 
of this trust. 

To this source therefore the public will hereatter look for 
authentic information as to the resources of the distant pos- 
sessions of the Crown, of the real state and prospects of 
which they have hitherto possessed little knowledge; and 
it is to be hoped that no statement shall at any time be 
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circulated under the authority of the board, before it has 
been scrupulously examined and found to be worthy the 
public confidence. All the official returns in the colonial 
office, and the books, maps and charts bearing on the subject 
have been deposited with the commissioners. It appears by 
Lord John Russell’s letter of instructions, that it is not in- 
tended to apropriate the entire of the fund arising from the 
sale of land to the purposes of emigration. He considers 
that the appropriation of a part of that fund to the ordinary 
exigencies of the public service will probably be found inevi- 
table in every colony, unless in cases when the colonies shall 
provide for such purposes by import duties and other means. 
The land disposed of by sale will continue to be conveyed to 
purchasers by the governor of each colony under the public 
seal. In Malta, Gibraltar, St. Helena, Heligoland, and many 
of the older British settlements in the West Indies, there no 
longer remains any vacant or ungranted land. In Jamaica 
the Crown has divested itself of all controul over the unsettled 
lands. In Upper Canada and New Brunswick that controul 
is exercised by certain local authorities. In Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland similar regulations are likely to be passed. In 
Lower Canada this power is exercised by the governor and 
special council pending the proceedings now in progress 
for the union of the two provinces. In Trinidad, British 
Guiana and the Cape of Good Hope, there is a considerable 
extent of Crown Lands still unappropriated ; but in the last- 
mentioned colony it is for the most part sterile and unfit for 
settlement. To the ample field of colonization opened in 
New Holland and New Zealand, the exertions of the com- 
missioners will therefore be chiefly directed. 

Prior to 1831 there had been little emigration of the la- 
bouring classes to Australia, in consequence of the length of 
the voyage and the high rates of passage demanded by ship- 
owners. It was at first proposed to apply the revenue arising 
from the sale of lands in that country to promote female emi- 
gration. The disproportion of the sexes in New South 
Wales, caused by the greater number of male than female 
convicts sent from this country, appeared to the govern- 
ment an evil which it was first incumbent on them to cor- 
yect, Between the years 1825 and 1834 inclusive there had 
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arrived at New South Wales 28,983 convicts, of whom only 
4141 were females, a disproportion which was still further 
increased by the free emigration. The treasury consented 
in 1831 to advance 10,000/. on the credit of the fund arising 
by the sale of land at Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, to 
defray a moiety of the expense of conveying 1200 female 
emigrants to those colonies. It was soon afterwards con- 
sidered advisable to defray the entire expense, and an addi- 
tion was made to the fund for encouraging the emigration 
of families, by contributing a portion of the cost of passage 
to each by the way of bounty. The selection of the female 
emigrants was confided to the London emigrant committee, 
who continued their exertions in this way from 1831 until the 
appointment of the agent-general for emigration in 1837. 
The number of female emigrants sent out to New South 
Wales under their direction did not exceed four hundred in the 
course of the year, and a like number to Van Diemen’s Land; 
and the emigration of labouring families who received a pro- 
portion of the expense of their conveyance, in the first in- 
stance as a loan and afterwards as a gift, was equally incon- 
siderable. The manner in which these vessels were sent out, 
and the emigrants themselves, did not prove satisfactory ; 
‘and in 1837 it was decided upon, in consequence of repre- 
sentations from these colonies, that single women should be 
no longer sent out in separate ships; and that the expenditure 
on emigration should be extended in proportion to the an- 
nually increasing revenue arising from the sale of lands. In 
the despatch of Mr. Elliott to Sir J. Franklin, lieutenant- 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land, dated 3rd January, 1839, 
that gentleman shows that the failure of the exclusive female 
emigration scheme was not attributable to any want of exer- 
tion on the part of the London Committee, but that it arose 
from circumstances beyond their controul. He observes,— 
“« whatever may have been the cisappointment felt in regard to that Com- 
mittee there can be no doubt that it was composed of gentlemen of high 
character, entertaining the best intentions, and yet that with all their 
plans they entirely failed to make such selections as would satisfy the ex- 
pectations held in the colonies. The fact perhaps is that the very circum- 
stance of a young woman’s being prepared to quit the country alone, and 
separated from all her friends, is in itself, though I should be very sorry 
to say a conclusive objection, yet an occasion of additional difficulty, in 
VOL. X.—N®, XX. 2M 
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obtaining a perfect assurance of the respectability and correct views of the 
party.” 

In 1837 ten ships were despatched by the agent-general 
to New South Wales, in conformity with the instructions he 
had so received, containing nearly 3,000 persons. In 1838 
twenty-four ships were in like manner despatched, containing 
6,463 persons ; and in 1839 seventeen ships were sent out con- 
taining 4,096 persons. The decrease in the last year’s emi- 
gration was caused by the accounts which had reached this 
country from New South Wales, of a continued drought, which 
had greatly enhanced the price of provisions, and caused a fall- 
ing off in the sale of lands. A very large voluntary emigration 
had grown up within the same period. The entire average an- 
nual emigration to the whole of the Australian colonies from 
the various ports of the United Kingdom from 1832 to 1837, 
inclusive, was 3,444 persons. In 1838 it increased to 14,021 
persons, who embarked for the different colonies in the fol- 
lowing proportions :— 

For Swan River .. . 115 
» South Australia . . 3,143 
>» Wan Diemen’s Land . 571 
» Port Philip. . 

» Sydney . 


Total 


In 1839 the number increased to 15,786 persons, notwith- 
standing the discouraging reports to which we have alluded, 
in the following proportions :— 

Western Australia and Swan River . 268 
South Australia . .... . . 4,856 
Van Diemen’s Land. . .. . 328 
Port Philip. . ... 
a ee 
To Australian colonies generally . 


ae 


By the last census, taken in 1836, the total population of 
New South Wales amounted to 77,096 persons. It cannot 
now be less than 100,000, allowing for casualties ; the emi- 
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gration of the three last years having amounted to about one 
fourth of the entire population. The mode which was at 
first adopted for selecting emigrants for a free passage was 
suggested from the colony. It imposed the whole labour 
upon the surgeon-superintendent to hire and victual a ship 
for the voyage, obtain the number of families requisite for its 
complement, and accompany them to the colony. The great 
increase of emigration required, however, a more extensive 
machinery. Selecting officers were then appointed in differ- 
ent divisions of the United Kingdom, whose duty it was to 
enrol candidates for emigration,—and thus to obtain the data 
upon which the shipping arrangements could be formed pro- 
spectively with the least loss, and provide an assortment of 
the most desirable emigrants. The persons most in request 
in New South Wales are those who are least encumbered 
with young children; but the class of persons most desirous 
to emigrate are persons with large families, who find it difficult 
to support them at home, and who for their sake are willing to 
encounter a long sea voyage, the parting with friends and 
kindred, the numerous ties which bind them to their native 
country,—in the hope of bettering their condition in a foreign 
land. Skilled mechanics are not in much requisition ; but 
blacksmiths, carpenters, sawyers and fencers readily find em- 
ployment. Domestic servants of every description are much 
sought after, and there is a great competition for shepherds 
and agricultural labourers. Notwithstanding the large emi- 
gration of the last few years the want of labour is stated to be 
increasing, especially in the country districts, for the persons 
recently arrived generally prefer to remain at Sydney. 

It was stated by some of the witnesses who were examined 
before the Immigration Committee at Sydney in 1838, that 
it was found impossible to procure sufficient labour. During 
harvest hay had been left to rot in the fields from the want 
of labourers, and many persons had been obliged to sell 
stock from their inability to procure sufficient hands to keep 
their establishments going, in the distant agricultural and 
pastural districts. It was stated that the colony would re- 
quire an annual immigration of 10,000 labourers for several 
years to come, who would find ample employment as farm 
labourers, shepherds, watchmen, stockmen, domestic servants 
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and mechanics. Independent of the system adopted by Go- 
vernment several proprietors had supplied themselves with 
labourers by selecting such persons as they required through 
their agents here, and having them sent out under what is 
called the bounty system, which consists in paying to the 
masters of merchantmen a certain sum per head for the per- 
sons they bring out to the colony. The bounty is paid by 
the Government, but the proprietors are at the expense of 
locating the people on their estates. This plan is generally 
preferred by the colonists, and it secures to the emigrant im- 
mediate protection and employment on his arrival. With 
respect to the wages usually paid to shepherds it is stated, 
that supposing a man and his two sons, not being under 14, 
to take charge of 1200 sheep, a flock master can afford to 
give the father 20/. per annum wages, with a double ration 
if his wife be living, and from 12/. to 15/. to each of the boys, 
with a full ration. The cost of a single ration averages 12/. 
per annum. A head shepherd having the charge of 4000 
sheep, with the proper number of under shepherds, receives 
from 30/. to 100/. per annum, with rations. This is a very 
monotonous and solitary occupation, for which the English 
shepherds and the Lowland Scotch are found the best adapted 
from their previous habits, but to which the generality of 
emigrants have a great distaste. 

It was the general opinion of the colonists that unless there 
was a greatly increased emigration from the United Kingdom, 
they would be obliged, from the extreme scarcity of labour, to 
seek a supply m the East Indies, or in whatever part of the 
world it could be obtained at the least expense. It appeared 
by the evidence of G. M. Slade, Esq., Commissioner for the 
Assignment of Convicts, that during the period from the Ist of 
January, 1837, to the 31st of August, 1838, 5454 convicts 
had been assigned through his office.—a number, however, 
quite insufficient to meet the wants of th settlers; and that 
he had from 10,000 to 12,000 applications with which he was 
unable to comply. Since that period assignment for mecha- 
nical trades and domestic service in Sydney and other towns 
has ceased, and transportation to New South Wales has been 
discontinued. He stated that domestic servants of all de- 
scriptions were very much wanted, and that the classes of la- 
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bourers most in request were in the following order :—1. 
shepherds ; 2. ploughmen; 3. general farm-servants ; 4. gar- 
deners; and 5. carters or bullock-drivers; and mechanics in 
the following order :—1. house carpenters; 2. blacksmiths ; 
3. stone-masons and bricklayers. In the remote settlements 
the expense of keeping labourers is greatly enhanced by the 
necessity which exists of conveying the flour required for 
their support from Sydney, so that men with wives and fa- 
milies are not considered the most eligible class of persons 
for shepherds. Besides the distant sheep-stations are much 
scattered, and subject to continual removal from failure of 
water and grass, consequently the huts reared on them are 
not in general suitable habitations for a family ; who would be, 
moreover, exposed to the depredations of runaway convicts 
and the aboriginal natives, during the absence of their natural 
protectors. For these reasons it has been found that the mar- 
ried state is at present incompatible with the efficient discharge 
of this duty in remote and isolated situations ; but this is not 
the case with respect to servants in country establishments, 
such as gardeners, dairy-people, overseers, clerks, store-keep- 
ers, grooms and others, whose employments fix them to a 
homestead, where the services of the women may in various 
ways be available. 

The Immigration Committee, after having made the most 
extensive enquiry into the wants of the colony with respect 
to mechanical and agricultural labourers, by the personal ex- 
amination of witnesses, and by means of a series cf questions 
addressed by the clerk of the council to proprietors of land 
or stock, and other employers of labour in the different di- 
stricts in the colony, to which they received written answers, 
reported— 


“That their own private sources of information had sufficed to satisfy 
them that the demand for labour of various descriptions prevailing in the 
colony was certainly urgent, and the supply highly insufficient to meet it; 
and that generally speaking every resident in the colony who had occasion 
to employ the services of others was exposed to difficulties in conducting his 
pursuits, of whatever nature they might be, as well as in providing for the 
service of his domestic establishments. But until their enquiries were di- 
rected, in the course of this examination, to an actual investigation of indivi- 
dual wants, and of the losses, inconveniences and disappointments to which 
entire classes are reduced, through inability to obtain the extent of labour 
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which their various operations require, Your Committee had not a due or 
distinct conception of the urgency of the prevailing distress) * * * * 
It appears that among the entire number of persons consulted there is 
not a dissentient voice as to the want of additional labourers in every de- 
partment; and the imperative necessity of introducing an immediate and 
copious supply, if we would avert the most serious evils, has been urged 
most forcibly on the attention of Your Committee*.” 


Australia nearly equals in dimensions the whole of Europe, 
and its insular position renders it, throughout its extensive 
boundary, accessible by sea. Its soil and climate have not 
hitherto proved favourable to agricultural pursuits. There 
are, doubtless, few estates which do not contain portions of 
rich brush and alluvial land adapted to the growth of corn; 
but the variability of the climate, and consequent uncertainty 
of crops—the absence of roads—the want of markets—and 
the easy terms on which extensive tracts of pasture can be 
rented, have restricted tillage operations within a narrow com- 
pass, and directed capital and labour principally to grazing, 
which affords a certain and immediate return. It was not 
likely, under these circumstances, that anything beyond the 
pastural capabilities of the soil should have been attended to 
at first; and it appears, considering the vast extent of the 
country, that the field of labour yet entered upon has been 
too limited to afford any certain data for enabling us to judge 
as to its future productions, or to the extent of the traffic 
which its vicinity to India and China may hereafter create. 

A very considerable trade in wool, the staple commodity 
of New South Wales, already exists; an article especially va- 
luable in England, being the raw material of one of our most 
important manufactures, and well adapted to bear the ex- 
pense of a long voyage, in consequence of its value being con- 
siderable as compared with its bulk. It is supposed that this 
colony will at some future period supply the mother country 
with cotton, silk, dye-stuffs, wine, olive oil, tobacco, sugar 
and other products of a tropical climate, while it will require 
our manufactures for centuries to come. 

In a minute of Sir George Gipps, the Governor of New 
South Wales, to the Legislative Council, explanatory of the 





* Parliamentary Papers on Emigration, ordered to be printed 19th of August, 
1839, No. 255. 
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several heads of expenditure, and of ways and means, as esti- 
mated for the year 1839, and dated Sydney the 7th of August, 
1838, he calls the attention of the Council to the general 
state of the finances of the colony, in consequence of the de- 
ficiency in the revenue to meet the expenses of the year, 
and to the principle on which he thought a separation should 
be made between the charges on the ordinary revenue and 
those which fall properly on the land-fund. The expense of 
gaols and police establishments was made a colonial charge 
in 1835, and the Home Government directed that any defi- 
ciency in the ordinary revenue of the colony to meet this 
charge should be defrayed out of the land-fund. These in- 
structions were conveyed to the Governor by a Treasury let- 
ter, dated 23d of September, 1834, in which it was stated that 
in order to enable the colony to take upon itself the mainte- 
nance of the police and gaols, “the Lords of the Treasury 
“were prepared to acquiesce in the local treasury’s continu- 
“ing in the receipt of any surplus of the iand-revenues be- 
“yond the sums appropriated to the assistance of emigrants, 
“and of the other casual revenues of the Crown*.” By sub- 
sequent directions, though the expenditure on immigration 
was made the first charge on the land-revenue, the unexpended 
balance at the end of each year was ordered to be transferred 
to the ordinary revenue of the colony. Sir George Gipps 
says, on this subject,— 

“‘ Hitherto no very nice distinction has been made between the land-fund 
and the general revenue of the colony, the money in the public chest being 
amply sufficient for all the purposes of government; but now that such 
heavy and increasing demands are made upon our funds, and that our ex- 
penditure, instead of being within our income, is beginning vastly to exceed 
it, the establishment of some general principle of distinction seems to be 
called for. The charges which may properly be said to belong to the ter- 
ritorial revenue are the following :—1. All charges of collection and ma- 
nagement; 2. Expenses incurred on account of the aborigines, the first 
possessors of the soil, from which the wealth of the colony is derived; 3. 
The expenses of immigration. If the whole expense which has been in- 
curred under these three heads since 1831 were to be deducted from the 
total amount of land revenue received since the commencement of the 
system then introduced, of selling land instead of granting it gratuitously, 
the balance would be the sum that might now be fairly claimed as applica- 
ble to the expenses of immigration.” 


* Parliamentary Paper on Emigration, 15th August, 1839, No. 536. 
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The Immigration Committee, to which we have before al- 
luded, obtained from the Audit Office at Sydney, and annexed 
to their report an account drawn up upon the principle so 
suggested, which is signed by the Auditor of Accounts at 
Sydney. 

By this statement it appears that the revenue arising from 
Crown lands, from the 1st of January, 1831, to the 31st of 
December, 1837, inclusive, amounted to 439,652/. 4s. 43d. Of 
this amount the sum of 409,577/. 16s. 9d. arose from the sale 
of land and town allotments, and the remainder from rents, 
quit rents, depasturing licenses, &c. The number of acres so 
disposed of are not given in the statement, but an approxima- 
tion to it, sufficiently accurate for our purpose, may be found 
by comparing it with the statement of the annual abstracts of 
sales annexed to the report of the committee. These were, 


Acres. £ s. d 
In 1832, 20,860 amounting to 6,513 11 


45 1833, 29,001 “ 14,133 16 
4 1834, 91,399 a 36,814 2 
» 1835, 271,495 ie 87,097 9 
yy 1836, 374,174 - 116,740 0 
ys 1837, 207,405 i 60,451 0 

160,016 45,187 0 


6 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 


1,154,350 £366,936 19 1 


The amount arising from the sale of land and town allot- 
ments, as specified in the general statement, exceeds the 
amount in the annual returns, by 42,640/.17s. 8d. __As- 
suming the former to be correct, and that the surplus arose 
from the sale of additional land, not included, for some rea- 
son that does not appear, in the annual returns, and disposed 
of at similar prices, the quantity of land represented by that sum 
would be about 140,000 acres, which added to the number 
of acres already given in the returns would make a gross 
total of 1,294,800 acres, sold within the period to which the 
statement refers. Of the 409,577/. 16s. 9d. thus arising 
from the sale of land, the sum which has been expended on 
immigration, including the expenses of quarantine on emigrant 
ships, only amounts to 91,167/. 13s. 2d.! being considerably 
less than one-fourth of the entire amount. We find that the 
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surveyor-general’s department has cost, during that period, 
92,195. 7s. 10d., a sum greater than the entire amount ex- 
pended on immigration; and adding to it the cost of expedi- 
tions for exploring the interior, the expenses of commission- 
ers of disputed titles, commissioners of Crown lands, and 
commissions on the sale of land, which may be properly in- 
cluded in the expenses of survey, it amounts to 103,306/. 
15s. 7id., or above one-fourth of the entire receipts arising 
from sales!! The quantity of land sold, as we have already 
shown, cannot much exceed 1,300,000 acres. It does not ap- 
pear whether or not the survey is in advance of the sales, but 
from the complaints of the colonists of the want of activity in 
that department, we are inclined to believe that this is not 
the case. Mr. Kite, of Bathurst, in his reply to the circular 
letter of the Immigration Committee, observes— 

“ My opinion is that almost any plan that should promote an extensive 
scale of immigration would be desirable, but 1am at the sametime of opinion 
that the necessity for the proposed measure (raising a loan) may be in a 
great degree obviated if earlier attention were paid to the measuring off 
land when applied for to be put up. The very great delay which has, I may 
say, always existed in this respect had operated greatly against the sale of 
land. Many individuals, myself amongst the number, have applied to have 
land put up tosale, have become wearied at the delay that has taken place 
in measuring the same, and rather than have our money lie by us idle and 
unproductive, have devoted it to other speculations ; and the land applied 
for, when at last put up by auction, is frequently unsold.” 


The expenses of survey specified in the general statement 
purport to be the cost of surveying the land sold from the Ist of 
January 1831 tothe 31st of December 1837, upon the revenue 
arising from which these expenses are charged. Taking the 
amount of these expenses as given in the statement, and as- 
suming the land sold within that period to be 1,300,000 acres, 
according to the above calculation, the survey would have cost 
ls. 7d. and a fraction, per acre. Mr. Stevenson stated, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee on the disposal of colo- 
nial lands in 1836, that the expenses of surveying 140,000,000 
of acres in the United States amounted to no more than 
2,164,000 dollars.* It would appear therefore, that as the 
government have sanctioned in New South Wales the system 
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of sales adopted in the United States, they might with great 
advantage carry the similitude further, and follow the exam- 
ple of that country in its mode of executing the public sur- 
veys. Able engineers are there willing to undertake this 
service at less than the maximum price established by law, 
which, as we before mentioned, is three dollars a mile for an 
actual survey in the upland and prairie countries, and four 
dollars in the southern parts, where lakes, swamps and cane- 
brakes are more numerous. 

The other expenses charged upon the revenue arising from 
lands in the general statement to which we have referred, are 
the sums of 9,266/. 3s. 43d. expended on account of the abo- 
rigines, and 5,570/. expended in the outfit and passage money 
of ministers of religion and schoolmasters, leaving a balance 
applicable to immigration, on the Ist of January, 1838 (as- 
suming that the expenses under the specified heads only 
should be charged thereon), of 230,341/. 12s. 23d. But this 
balance, as wellas any portion of the fund arising from the sales 
of land in 1838 and 1839, not expended on immigration in 
those years, has been applied to defray the charges which 
have been transferred from the military chest to the colony 
since 1835. It appears, moreover, by a despatch from Sir 
George Gipps to Lord Glenelg, dated Government House, 
Sydney, 27th of February, 1839, that “ there will in all pro- 
“bability be no funds out of which the expenses of govern- 
“ment emigration can be defrayed after the year 1839*.” 
We think the persons who purchased lands under the regu- 
lations of Lord Goderich, promulgated in 1831, have reason 
to complain of a breach of the condition therein contained,— 
that the entire proceeds of such sales should be applied to the 
introduction of useful labour into the colony. It has been 
contended that the original intention of Lord Ripon, expressed 
in Lord Howick’s letter to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
16th of February, 1831, extended only to the proceeds of the 
sales of wild lands, or those lands which it had theretofore 
been the custom to grant gratuitously, leaving the revenue 
derived from quit rents, leases, depasturing licenses and the 








* See papers relating to Emigration, ordered to be printed 10th March, 1840, 
No. 113, p. 26. 
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sale of improved lands to other purposes; and Sir George 
Gipps considers that the cost of collection and management, 
and the other charges enumerated by him, which we have 
before stated, should be deducted from the fund arising 
from the sale of Crown lands, before it became applicable 
to the purposes of emigration. But whether the proceeds 
of the wild land alone, after deducting these or any other 
charges, shall be so applied, it is at least reasonable that 
all doubt and ambiguity shall be removed with respect to a 
principle which so materially affects the value of land. That 
there have been sufficient grounds for the complaints so ge- 
nerally made on this subject, will appear evident by compa- 
ring the official documents we have already quoted with the 
following passage in a despatch addressed by Lord Glenelg 
to Sir Richard Bourke on the 23rd of March, 1837, on the 
subject of immigration into New South Wales :— 


“T have to request that in furtherance of the proposal contained in the 
enclosed letter (from James Stephen, Esq. to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, 9th of January, 1837) you will at the commencement of each financial 
year transmit to the Secretary of State a statement of the balance (if any) of 
the fund applicable to emigration remaining unexpended at the close of the 
preceding year, together with an estimate of the probable amount of the 
funds to be derived from the sale of Crown lands within the colony, and ap- 
plicable to the service during the ensuing year. You will consider yourself 
at liberty to appropriate one-third of this sum to the payment of bounties on 
emigrants introduced by private settlers, on the terms of your government 
notice of the 28th of October, 1835, and the remaining two thirds will be 
expended under the direction of the chief agent for emigration in this 
country*.” 


It might be reasonably expected from this document that it 
was not the intention of government that the balance remain- 
ing at the close of each year, after defraying the expenses of 
immigration, should be transferred to the ordinary revenue of 
the colony; but that, on the contrary, it should be added 
to the land revenue of the succeeding year, and applied only 
to the purposes of immigration. In Lord John Russell’s letter 
of instructions addressed to the land and emigration commis- 
sioners to which we have already referred, he says, in refe- 
rence to this important question : 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. 112, Session 1837, p. 130. 
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“ Without digressing into a discussion which would be misplaced here, 
it is sufficient for my present purpose to say, that the funds raised by the 
sale of lands in the colonies will be applicable to the conveyance of emi- 
grants thither, so far, but only so far as that use of the fund may be com- 
patible with a due regard for the pressing and necessary demands of the 
local governments, for which no other resource can be found*.” 


As considerable doubts are entertained in New South 
Wales as to the adequacy of the land-fund, even if entirely 
appropriated to that object, to supply the quantity of labour 
required in the colony, it has been proposed to raise a loan 
for that purpose, secured upon the unsold Crown lands, or, if 
they be considered insufficient, upon the general revenues of 
the colony. A letter, signed by 181 colonists, was addressed 
to the Committee of the Legislative Council in September, 
1838, in which they stated it to be their opinion that this 
was the only effectual means of obtaining a supply of labour- 
ing population commensurate with their wants. They at the 
same time deemed it essential to the success of the proposed 
scheme, that the funds to be raised should be exclusively ap- 
propriated to the purposes of immigration, and that the whole 
proceeds of the sales of waste lands in the colony should 
be applied to the redemption of the debt. It may be well 
questioned from past experience, whether if this fund were so 
disposable, it would be necessary to recur to a loan for the 
purpose of carrying on emigration on an adequate scale. But 
however this may be, it is certain that without labour land is 
of little marketable value ; and it is due to the great number of 
respectable persons who have been induced to purchase land 
in New South Wales, upon the faith of the fund arising there- 
from being applied to the purposes of emigration, to take the 
most prompt and effectual means of removing a cause of 
complaint which is calculated materially to impede, if not al- 
together to suspend the prosperity of the colony. 

The Act for erecting South Australia into a British Pro- 
vince guaranteed that a constitution should be conceded to 
the colonists when their numbers should amount to 50,000, 
but settled a form of government for its intermediate existence, 
which was nothing less than a pure despotism. Under its 
provisions a Governor and Council were nominated by the 


— 


* Parliamentary Paper, Session 1840, No. 35, p. 4. 
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Crown, to whom were confided the power of levying taxes 
and of exercising all the legislative and executive functions of 
government; while the disposal of the public lands, and the 
management of the fund arising therefrom, together with the 
application of the loans to be raised under the Act for defray- 
ing the colonial expenditure, were vested in a Board of Com- 
missioners. The evils that might naturally be expected to 
result from such a system soon developed themselves. The 
two bodies, each independent of the other, to whom were 
confided powers so extensive and undefined, did not work 
harmoniously together. The site of the new capital became, 
at the very outset, a subject of fierce contention. The Com- 
missioners had entrusted the responsible duty of its selection 
to the surveyor-general; but the new governor had scarcely 
landed when he objected to the situation fixed upon, and a 
public meeting was convened to decide whether it should not 
be changed. The colonists were thereupon divided into rival 
parties, by whom this question was agitated for a considerable 
period with great and increasing violence. The governor 
was opposed by the resident commissioner, and by the ma- 
jority of the colonists and of the Council. But he maintained 
that by the provisions of the Act, he possessed the power of 
suspending the officers of the government,—a power which 
might be used to give him complete supremacy in the colony ! 
Here a new cause of collision arose. The majority of the 
Council maintained that as under the Act the principal go- 
vernment officers were appointed by the King in Council, the 
governor who represented the Crown only had no power of 
either appointment or suspension. The principal law officers 
of the colony held opposite opinions on this point. The 
chief justice supported the governor, and the advocate- 
general the council. Thus the city of Adelaide, like that of 
Rome, had its foundations laid in strife, which from the heat 
that existed on both sides might have terminated in a cata- 
strophe that would have made the resemblance more striking, 
but for an expedient devised and carried into effect by the 
authorities at home. The commissioner recommended to the 
colonial secretary a governor in whom was united, on his ap- 
proval by the government, the functions of that office with 
those of resident commissioner; and in order to prevent any 
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future collision between him and the officers of the govern- 
ment, it was provided, by the amended South Australian Act 
of 1 and 2 Victoria, that the latter might be appointed by the 
simple prerogative of the Crown under the sign manual. The 
governor now exercises undivided authority over every de- 
partment of the administration, subject only to the controul 
of the Crown, and in his capacity of resident commissioner, 
disposes of public land and regulates the finances, under the 
direction of the colonization commission. It may well be 
questioned, whether in trying to avoid the consequences which 
arose from the divided authority created under the Australian 
Act, an error has not been committed in the opposite direc- 
tion, by entrusting such extensive powers to one officer, to- 
tally irresponsible to the colonists, and where a question be- 
tween them, involving perhaps the dearest interests of the 
community, can only be decided by an appeal to authorities 
at the distance of half the globe. We feel assured that no- 
thing can tend more to the prosperity of the colony than the 
steady acquisition of a representative government, and we 
trust the probationary period fixed by the Act will be ma- 
terially shortened. If self-government be properly granted to 
50,000 persons (the golden number held to be worthy under 
the provisions of the Act of enjoying the blessing of consti- 
tutional liberty), we cannot discover by what process of rea- 
soning it can fairly be denied to 40,000, or even a lesser 
number of thousands of colonists. Such a form of govern- 
ment is especially desirable in a distant and self-supporting 
colony, as best calculated to promote the general happiness 
and true interests of the settlers, and it would greatly tend to 
the increase of emigration, upon which the prosperity of the 
community so essentially depends. Its wéility is therefore, 
we think, apparent ; and we are not aware of any public mis- 
chief or private injury that could arise from its adoption— 


“ Atque ipsa wtilitas justi prope mater et zqui.” 


In the third report of the Colonization Commissioners of 
South Australia, addressed to the then colonial secretary, 
the expediency of giving municipal corporations to the towns 
of South Australia is urged on his consideration. While we 
cordially assent to the great local advantages that would 
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arise from their introduction, if the colony possessed a con- 
stitution, we cannot conceive how they could co-exist with 
central authorities irresponsible to the people. Local with- 
out general self-government would be as incongruous and 
impracticable as the late system which has been so gene- 
rally and justly condemned. The following observations in- 
tended by the Australian Commissioners to recommend the 
one, supply a powerful argument in favour of a measure 
which would unite the advantages of both. 


“The existence of municipal institutions possessing the power of local 
taxation for local purposes, appears to be necessary in order to give effect to 
the self-supporting principle upon which the colony has been established. 
When the funds for founding a new colony, and for supporting it during the 
infancy of its progress, are advanced by the parent country, the government 
may apply these funds to needful works of local improvement in one district 
without injury to others. But the case is widely different in a colony which 
receives no aid from the parent country, and in which the whole of the sums 
expended in its first formation must be charged upon its future resources. 
* * * The execution of local improvements by local authorities with 
their own local funds (a course of proceeding which experience has proved 
to be expedient and economical even in this country) appears to be pecu- 
liarly required in a remote and self-supporting colony*.” 


The progress of emigration from Great Britain and Ireland 


to South Australia has been increasing every year since its 
establishment. 


In the year 1836 the emigrants amounted to 941 persons 
. 1837 1,227 
1838 3,154 
1839 4,856 


Total . . . 10,178 


Besides these forty-six vessels with passengers from the neigh- 
bouring colonies, had arrived at Adelaide between February, 
1837 and September, 1838. Supposing the emigration from 
the adjoining colonies to have since continued in an equal pro- 
portion, the population of the province, exclusive of the na- 
tives, cannot now amount to less than from 12,000 to 13,000 
persons. The sales of land amounted in 1837 to 3,300 acres, 
and in 1838, according to the calculation of the Commission- 
ers, as stated in their report for that year, to 52,980 acres, 


* Page 18, 
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making in these two years a total of 56,280 acres. Du- 
ring last year we believe that a quantity of land has been 
sold equal to that of the two former years, but the accounts 
are not yet before the public. These sales have been made 
to a uniform price of 20s. per acre. They afford a satis- 
factory assurance of the great advances made by the colony 
in so short a period, notwithstanding the sources of con- 
tention to which we have alluded, and the delay so universally 
complained of in the progress of the surveys. The causes of 
that delay are fully explained in the third report ; but the new 
arrangements, which have been since made were expected to 
remedy the existing inconveniences, and to keep the surveys 
thereafter in advance of the sales. 

By the statement of financial receipts and payments an- 
nexed to the report, it appears that the total receipts arising 
from sales of land to the 31st of December, 1838 (including 
a balance of 4,540/. 9s. 8d. in the hands of the treasurer, on 
the 22nd of December, 1837), amounted to 58,722/. 15s.°10d. 


The payments were :— 
& «s d. 
On account of Emigration and Expenses- - - - - 27,849 13 8 
Provisions sent to colony and bills drawn 

on commissioners, &c. - - - - 1,559 3 0 
Transferred to revenue fund - - - - 10,677 3 4 
Cashon hand - - - - - = = = 18,636 15 10 


” 


Total - - - £58,722 15 10 


By ths Amended Act, a power was given to the Commis- 
sioners to borrow from either of the emigration or revenue 
funds which might be in a condition to assist the other; un- 
der this provision the above sum of 10,677/. 3s. 4d. has been 
transferred from the former to the latter. This is a departure 
from what Colonel Torrens termed in his evidence before the 
Committee of 1836— 


‘The main and cardinal principle of the South Australian Act, that the 
whole sum obtained by the sale of land shall be applied without deduction 
to taking out selected emigrants in an equal proportion of the sexes, and be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty*.” 


The sum so taken, however, is in the nature of a loan, which 
is to be replaced to the account of the emigration fund, so 


* Question 1075. 
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soon as the ordinary revenue of the colony shall be sufficiently 
in advance of the expenditure to meet it. The payments on 
the account of the revenue-fund for the home and colonial 
service during the year amount to 38,514/. 6s. 5d. The re- 
ceipts consist of instalments amounting to 20,500/., paid 
upon the loan (41,000/.) contracted for in April, 1837, the 
sum borrowed from the emigration-fund above mentioned, 
and other sums on account of interest, payments made by 
settlers for their passage to the colony, and the sale of stores, 
amounting together to 33,7351. 10s. 3d. The accounts 
which had reached this country of the superior fertility of 
the district of South Australia, lying between the Murray, 
Lake Alexandrina and Gulf St. Vincent have been confirmed 
by later authorities, and it was expected that the sales of 
land would continue to increase. In the beginning of the 
present year the commission of the South Australian Com- 
missioners was revoked, and the members of the New Colonial 
Land Board were appointed also Colonization Commissioners 
for South Australia. 

New Zealand consists of a group of islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, the principal of which are the Northern and 
Southern. They lie between the 34th and 48th degrees of 
south latitude, and are from 800 to 900 miles in length,—the 
Northern Island having a medium breadth of about 60 miles, 
and the Southern of about 180 miles. The climate is remark- 
ably mild and equable, the thermometer ranging between 64° 
and 74°. The country is free from venomous reptiles and wild 
animals, its scenery is of great beauty, and its soil of a rich 
loamy description. A chain of mountains, described as being 
little inferior in elevation to the Andes, the tops of which are 
perpetually covered with snow, extend along the greatest part 
of the two large islands. They are amply supplied with water, 
being intersected in all directions with streams and rivers, and 
indented with numerous safe and convenient harbours. Coal 
and iron are supposed to exist in great abundance. The 
principal native productions, besides extensive ranges of pas- 
ture, consist of timber and flax. The timber is principally of 
the pine species, and spars of the most valuable description, 
with other timber used for the purposes of ship-building, are 
abundant. This is commonly purchased in considerable 
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quantities for the British navy, and finds a ready market in 
South America, Brazil, British India, and at the different 
ports of New Holland. The flax is of a peculiar description, 
called the Phormium tenax; it is of great strength and fine- 
ness, and grows wild in immense quantities. The only pre- 
paration it requires is stripping the outside coat from the long 
fibres which run down to the stock parallel to each other, an 
operation which the natives dexterously perform with a shell. 
It is at present much used for the manufacture of whale lines, 
a species of rope required to be of the most superior descrip- 
tion, as property to a large amount frequently depends upon 
its strength and durability. For this purpose it is preferred 
in the whale fishery to Russian hemp; it sells at a higher 
price than the latter, being of a longer and lighter description, 
and consequently more productive. Almost all the grain, 
fruits, grasses and other vegetable productions of England 
have been cultivated in New Zealand with the greatest suc- 
cess, and the country has proved very congenial to the dif- 
ferent European animals which have been hitherto imported. 
The rivers supply excellent fish, and there are wild ducks, 
wood pigeons and other birds in great abundance. Indepen- 
dent of these great advantages of soil and climate, its position 
in the midst of the Southern-Sea fisheries, and its proximity 
to New South Wales, which is likely to require for some years 
to come the agricultural productions that New Zealand is pe- 
culiarly adapted to supply, would render it a very desirable 
addition to the British settlements in that part of the world. 
The northern aborigines are a remarkably fine and intelligent 
race of people. They are tall, erect, of a light-yellow copper 
colour, and susceptible of high intellectual attainments. They 
build fine canoes and make excellent seamen, possess great 
natural shrewdness, and can reason with as much good sense 
respecting their own interests as persons in civilized life. 
They generally occupy themselves in fishing and shooting; 
as nature produces in abundance the fern root, on which 
they are content to live in common with their hogs, they are 
not free from the indolence and sloth which usually characterize 
savage life; but when they are roused by the excitement of 
war, they exhibit a great degree of vivacity and energy. The 
inhabitants of the Southern Island are an inferior race, of 
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shorter stature, and nearly black. The population of the 
two islands is very small, when compared with the extent 
of territory, not exceeding 200,000*; and is gradually de- 
creasing, in consequence of their exterminating wars and 
native superstitions, which require them to devour their ene- 
mies slain in battle. It is to be hoped that when the Queen 
shall have re-acquired her sovereign rights over these fine 
islands, that this diabolical practice, and the wars in which it 
originates, and which are of an equally savage description, will 
be terminated together. 

There is no doubt that the sovereignty of England did exist 
in New Zealand, to as great an extent as in New South Wales 
or any other of our foreign dependencies, where this right has 
been assumed by first discoverers and afterwards maintained 
by the Crown. In 1769 Captain Cook, acting under a com- 
mission from the Crown of England, took formal possession of 
these islands in the name of King George the Third. In 1787 
a royal commission was granted to Captain Philip, appointing 
him “ Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over the 
territory of New South Wales and its dependencies.” This 
territory was described in the commission as extending “ from 
* Cape York, latitude 11° 37’ south, to the South Cape, latitude 
* 43° 30’ south; and inland to the westward as far as 135° east 
“ longitude, comprehending all the islands adjacent in the Pa- 
“ cific Ocean within the latitudes of the above named capes” t. 
As New Zealand extends from the 34th to the 48th degree of 
south latitude, the greatest part of it, including the Northern 
Island, to which the attention of emigrants is chiefly directed, 
was doubtless comprehended within this commission. This 
fact was moreover recorded by the Governor of New South 
Wales himself, for on the 9th of November, 1814, he declared 
by public proclamation New Zealand to be a dependency of his 
government, and appointed justices of the peace to act there. 
At that period the Earl of Liverpool was at the head of 
the Government, and Earl Bathurst, (father of the present 
earl), was colonial secretary ; and yet three years afterwards, 
during the same administration, and when the noble Earl was 


* Evidence before Select Committee on the State of New Zealand, 1838. Par- 
liamentary Paper 680, p. 180. 
T Papers presented to the House of Commons relative to New Zealand, 1840, 
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still at the head of the colonial department, an Act was passed 
in the Imperial Parliament*, intituled “An Act for the more 
effectual punishment of murders and manslaughters com- 
* mitted in places not within His Majesty’s jurisdiction ;” 
in which it was declared—that “ whereas grievous murders 
“ and manslaughters have been committed at the bay of Hon- 
“ duras in South America, &c., and the like offences have also 
“been committed in the South Pacific Ocean, as well on 
“ the high seas as on land, in the Islands of New Zealand and 
* Otaheite, and in other islands, countries and places not 
within His Majesty’s dominions,” &c. This Act did not at- 
tract any observation in either House of Parliament, and was 
passed, sub silentio, although the declaration it contained in 
respect of New Zealand was directly at variance with the ori- 
ginal commission granted to Captain Philip, and the procla- 
mation of the governor of New South Wales in 1814, sanc- 
tioned if not directed by the Government at home. 

In 1823 an Act in like manner passed by the Imperial Par- 
liament for the better administration of justice in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, extended the jurisdiction of 
the supreme courts in these places over offences “ committed 
* or that shall be committed in the Islands of New Zealand, 
** Otaheite, or any other island, country, or place situate in 
“the Indian or Pacific Ocean and not subject to His Ma- 
“ jesty ;” an enactment which is repeated by 9 Geo. IV. 
c. 83. s.4. In 1832 Lord Ripon despatched Mr. Busby to 
New Zealand as British resident, with a view of superintend- 
ing British interests, and at the same time of protecting the 
natives against the various outrages committed upon them by 
British subjects; and in a letter to the chiefs explanatory of 
the nature of his commission, the King addressed them as an 
independent people. But this was not all, for in 1835 there 
was a solemn declaration signed by the chiefs of the northern 
parts of New Zealand assembled at Waitanga, in the Bay of 
Islands, of the independence of their country, and of their 
having united their tribes into one state under the designa- 
tion of the United Tribes of New Zealand, which was formally 
recognised by the British Government in a despatch from 


* 57 Geo. III. c. 53, 
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Lord Glenelg to Major General Sir Richard Bourke, dated 
Downing-street, 25th of May, 1836. An union of the tribes 
into one state was, however, scarcely to be hoped for. There 
never has been any form of government or any superior au- 
thority recognised amongst them. Each chief is absolute in 
his own tribe, and feels himself bound to protect every mem- 
ber of it from injury. When a criminal is required to be 
given up to justice, there is always a grievance to be brought 
forward in his defence; and the tribe which refuses to sur- 
render him is thereupon declared to be participators in his 
guilt. Every individual aggression thus becomes an incen- 
tive to war, and the atrocities perpetrated during its continu- 
ance are constantly extending its sphere and involving new 
parties in the contest. A people amongst whom such habits 
have become inveterate, and who cherish old animosities from 
generation to generation, are not likely to agree with respect 
to any code of laws which would require maturity of judge- 
ment to frame, and a delegated authority to execute,—until 
time shall have effected a total change in their character and 
customs. 

Blackstone says, that “ plantations or colonies in distant 
“ countries are either such where the lands are claimed by 
“ the right of occupancy only ; by finding them desert and un- 
“ cultivated, and peopling them from the mother-country ; or 
“ where, when already cultivated, they have been either 
“ gained by conquest or ceded to us by treaties. And both 
“ these rights are founded upon the law of nature, or at least 
* upon that of nations*.” In another part of his great work 
he somewhat qualifies this opinion. In reference to the 
right of migration or sending colonies to find out new habi- 
tations when the mother-country was overcharged with inha- 
bitants, practised as well by the Phoenicians and Greeks as the 
Germans, Scythians and other northern people, he observes : 
* So long as this was confined to the stocking and cultivation 
“of desert uninhabited countries, it kept strictly within the 
“ Jaw of nature. But how far the seizing on countries already 
* peopled, and driving out or massacring the innocent and 
“ defenceless natives merely because they differed from their 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 106. 
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“ invaders in language, in religion, in customs, in govern- 
“ ment, or in colour ; how far such a conduct was consonant 
“ to nature, to reason, or to christianity, deserved well to be 
“ considered by those, who have rendered their names im- 
“ mortal by thus civilizing mankind *”. 

It is of great importance that the right of migration should 
be referred to true principles, which as such must be conso- 
nant to reason and humanity ; and as few countries have been 
selected for the purpose of colonization, in modern times, 
which were not found to contain a native population, it is im- 
possible to justify any scheme of settlement in them which 
did not include a provision for the protection of the abori- 
gines. The course pursued by the early colonists cannot be 
regarded without the deepest dissatisfaction and regret by se- 
rious and thinking men. The extensive and civilized nations 
of Europe, who carried their arms and arts into the wilder- 
ness, have exhibited indeed to the feeble savage the power of 
the one; but have done little to impress him with the honesty 
of the other. If the new territory were acquired by force, it 
was sufficiently clear that justice was not likely to be a part of 
that boasted civilization which the victor promised to bestow 
in return for its acquisition ; and if ceded by treaty, the na- 
tive tribes soon discovered, that the guarantee for the quiet 
enjoyment of their more distant lands and dwellings, by which 
it was usually accompanied, formed but a feeble barrier against 
the desire of the new settlers for a more extended dominion. 
A scheme of colonization—especially in reference to a country 
possessed by a race of men who understand the rights of 
property, and are physically and intellectually superior to the 
native population of any part of our adjoining colonies, was 
naturally regarded with distrust by the Government,—and 
which the fate of the aborigines of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land did not tend to remove. But while the na- 
tives were depopulating their beautiful country by their intes- 
tine wars, the Bay of Islands became the constant resort of 
runaway convicts from New South Wales of the most aban- 
doned description, who, in conjunction with men of despe- 
rate character left in the Islands by whale-ships and other 





* Idem, vol. ii. p. 7. 
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vessels, were in the habit of committing the most grievous 
outrages upon the natives and British settlers. It therefore 
became the duty of the Home Government to interpose for the 
protection of both, and to alter the course they had adopted 
from motives of humanity and justice. Several plans were 
suggested by which this object might be attained, without in- 
volving any breach of faith with the natives. Amongst others, 
it was proposed that commercial establishments should be in- 
troduced, upon a principle resembling that of the early trading 
companies who resorted to India and other foreign settle- 
ments, and who within certain limits were placed under the 
protection and controul of their own laws. Another was, 
that Great Britain should administer the affairs of New 
Zealand in trust for the inhabitants, as practised in some of 
our Indian possessions, and sanctioned by the treaty of Paris 
in the instance of Great Britain and the Ionian Islands. In- 
stead of adopting either of these, however, the Government 
sent out Captain Hobson of the Royal Navy in September 
last year, and gave him full powers to treat with the aborigines 
of New Zealand, for the recognition of Her Majesty’s sove- 
reign authority over the whole or any part of those islands 
which they may be willing to place under the dominion of 
Her Majesty. In case of this treaty being carried into effect, 
it is intended that no title to land which has been or may be 
acquired in that country will be held valid which is not de- 
rived from or confirmed by a grant of the Crown. A legisla- 
tive commission will be appointed to investigate the quantity 
of land held in New Zealand under grants from the natives. 
The committee will report to the Governor of New South 
Wales, and he will decide how far such grants are entitled to 
be confirmed. A portion of the lands will be retained for the 
aborigines, and the remainder sold; the revenue arising from 
which, subject to any deductions required to meet the ex- 
penses of the local government, will be applicable to the cost 
of removing emigrants from this kingdom to the new co- 
lony ; and all laws required for its government will be enacted 
by the Governor and Council of New South Wales, of which 
it will become a dependency. These proceedings open a wide 
field of discussion, upon which our limits will not now permit 
us to enter, but to which we shall probably return. 
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We had also intended to notice the regulations recently 
made for the introduction of emigrants into Western Austra- 
lia on payment of a bounty, but we have already exhausted our 
space. We believe that great advantages will be derived from 
the consolidation of the establishments hitherto existing for 
the promotion of emigration, because this will tend to secure 
a concentrated instead of a divided responsibility, and an im- 
partial and disinterested source from which authentic inform- 
ation may be obtained cn a subject of such extensive public 
interest, and respecting which so many exaggerated and con- 
flicting accounts have been circulated. We trust that under 
the superintendence of the Board, abuses will be remedied, 
judicious regulations enforced, accurate knowledge with re- 
spect to the real state and prosperity of the colonies diffused, 
all just causes of complaint removed, good local government 
extended, and every means adopted likely to secure the wel- 
fare and happiness of the settlers in our distant colonies, 
and promote the true interests of the Empire. The duties 
of the new Commissioners are most extensive in their scope, 
and serious in their character. It will be incumbent on 
them to put an end to jobbing and malversation,—to secure 
the settler against the capricious exercise of arbitrary power, 
and any infringement of the conditions upon the faith of 
which he may have embarked his capital in the new field of 
enterprize ; to reduce to fixed and well defined rules, and 
give a character of permanency to a system which promises 
to render emigration one of the most important of the na- 
tional resources, by opening new channels of employment 
to the people, and new sources of revenue to the state; and 
to add another branch of knowledge to the sum of useful in- 
formation now spreading so rapidly amongst the community, 
by means of which vast portions of the wilderness may be 
brought within the pale of civilization, and made the seat of 
an industrious and thriving population. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


De la Démocratie en Amerique, Tomes III. et IV. Par ALexis 
DE Toc@uEVILLE, Membre de l'Institut. Gosselin: 
Paris, 1840. 

Democracy in America, Vols. III. and IV. Translated by 
Henry Reeve, Esq. Saunders and Otley: London, 
1840. 


In the introduction to the first volumes of this work, which 
have now been five years before the world, M. de Tocqueville 
stated that it was his intention “ to depict, in a second part, 
“ the influence which the equality of conditions and the rule 
“ of democracy exercise on the civil society, the habits, the 
“ideas and the manners of the Americans.” The accom- 
plishment of this design, and the conclusion of the book, are 
contained in the volumes which we now bring before the 
notice of our readers. 

The difficulties which are known to attend all continuations 
of literary productions increase in proportion to the success 
which the former parts of such works have obtained in the 
world. In the present case these difficulties were unques- 
tionably very great: M. de Tocqueville’s previous volumes 
have conferred pon him the highest rank as a political 
writer; his practical observations have been tested by the 
most competent judges, namely, the Americans and the En- 
glish ; and his speculative inquiries have been applauded and 
cited by the first statesmen of the age, whilst they have taken 
their place amongst the most valuable results of modern 
political science. The time which has been devoted to the 
preparation of the concluding portion of his work is suffi- 
ciently protracted to have taken off the freshness of impres- 
sions upon a less acute and reflecting mind; whilst the rapid 
course of events in democratic communities, especially on 
the other side the Atlantic, might have weakened or be- 
lied premises less secure or inferences less sound. Never- 
theless these difficulties, in addition to all those which are 
inherent in the subject itself, have been surmounted; and 
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the present volumes are in all respects worthy, not only to 
sustain the reputation of their author, but to complete the 
most arduous part of his undertaking. 

This book, as some of our readers may remember, was not 
written for the purpose of describing the peculiarities of the 
American people, or even of analyzing their social and politi- 
cal institutions. Still less was it the author’s intention to 
compose a panegyric on those institutions, or upon the great 
social revolution to democracy which M. de Tocqueville as- 
sumes to be a general, incontrovertible, providential fact. His 
object was to seek in America the image and exposition of 
democracy itself,—to trace its influence, not on a particular 
people, but on mankind,—and to prepare the human mind 
by a dispassionate survey of the truth, for that condition 
which the future holds, as he thinks, in store for all civilized 
communities. The first volume, containing a strict analysis 
of American political institutions, is in fact only the ground- 
work of the more abstruse and philosophical structure of the 
work, The conclusions which the writer arrived at in the 
second volume were, for the most part, derived from these 
American premises, or directed to explain the causes of the 
present and future prosperity and peace of the United States. 
The full accomplishment of the plan, and the final application 
of all that precedes to the widest social questions which are 
agitated in the world, will be found in the part now before 
us. 
Its execution is characterized by the same remarkable ab- 
sence of party-spirit and the same consistency as the former 
volumes display, with still greater precision of thought and 
_ concentration of style. These indeed are the characteristics 

of those minds—unhappily so rare in our days—which deal 
with fixed principles instead of fleeting incidents, which dis- 
dain to court applause by anything that approaches to decla- 
mation, and which solidify the turbid waters of controversy 
into the clear and exact crystals of truth. In this work, the 
only tendency which we can discern to the one side or to 
the other of the great question at issue, is to be inferred, 
rather than detected, from the close method, the polished 
diction and the laborious perseverance, which are the highest 
merits of literature in those aristocratic ages, in which a few 
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of the wisest men have thought and taught, not for them- 
selves, but for all time. It treats of democracy with all the 
calmness, the dignity and the elegance of which aristocratic 
writers can boast. Such qualities indeed are not less strange 
to writers than to readers in democratic ages; and it may 
require the influence of a high reputation, and the interest of 
a subject which no man can affect to treat as foreign to his 
own concerns, to draw the mass of the reading public to re- 
ceive this performance as it deserves; for it unquestionably 
demands a much larger share of active thought than men are 
wont to bestow upon the ordinary productions of modern 
literature. These difficulties are rather increased than di- 
minished as the work proceeds: in the former part the reader 
was encouraged by the direct interest which we feel in the 
history, institutions and probable destiny of a people deriving 
from ourselves their origin, and in part their laws; in the 
volumes now before us the subject is handled more abstrusely, 
and the practical illustrations and the aim of the writer are 
drawn from, or directed to, a state of society far more demo- 
cratic than any which an Englishman can have observed at 
home. Our own history and associations furnish little that 
can aid us, except by way of contrast, to apply the principles 
here traced to their source. 

None will refuse to this work a very high character for 
clear insight and strong logical powers. But when an author 
enters upon the purely dogmatical and didactic part of a sub- 
ject, which directly touches or indirectly involves so many 
various elements of men’s opinions, he must have made up 
his mind to encounter a very large amount of prejudice, infi- 
nite diversities of judgement, and all the degrees of assent 
which his reasoning may produce in different minds. He is 
no longer sheltered by an array of facts which the critic is 
not prepared to dispute; but he takes the open field of con- 
troversy upon which almost every reader is apt to consider 
him as a companion whom he may shake off at their first dis- 
pute, or as an antagonist whom he meets upon equal terms. 

A further source of difficulty to the English reader is to be 
found in the fact that this book, although its title-page con- 
nects it with America, has obviously been written in France, 
and more exclusively for the French people. M. de Tocque- 
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ville, naturally relying upon the readiness with which his own 
countrymen may apply his remarks to the known phenomena 
of their own social condition, which they are for ever dis- 
cussing, has not thought it necessary to enlarge upon the 
facts which that social condition has engendered. There is 
hardly a page in the work in which France does not appear to 
be meant, or a page in which French society and opinions 
are specifically mentioned. Such is the profound ignorance 
of the mass even of the more enlightened minds in this coun- 
try on the real state of our neighbours, and so difficult is 
it to surmount the barriers which divide the opposite pecu- 
liarities of the two nations, that many English readers will 
find themselves at a loss to trace the propositions and in- 
ferences of this work to their source in fact. Occasionally 
we think (labouring perhaps ourselves under the disadvantage 
of imperfect knowledge, to which we are adverting) that the 
author has allowed circumstances and opinions peculiar to 
France to intermingle with his considerations of American in- 
stitutions, and to affect his conclusions on democracy in ge- 
neral. We shall point out one or more instances of this as 
we proceed. 

But when this element of the work is duly taken into the 
account it tends very materially to increase the value and 
importance of the whole production. The opinions here put 
forth on the nature and effects of the democratic element, are 
not the speculative results of observations made several years 
ago in a remote country, but they spring directly from a close 
acquaintance with the state of men’s minds in an old country, 
whose political and social condition is indissolubly bound 
to the political and social condition of Europe. In the poli- 
tical institutions, and in the great natural advantages of the 
United States, M. de Tocqueville found opportunities for re- 
marking the means by which democracy might become the 
parent of flourishing and enlightened communities. In 
France, the scene presented to the eye is of a sadder and 
less auspicious kind. Democracy is there the offspring not 
of the calm and virtuous spirit of freedom, but of a fierce re- 
volution. Its progress has been attended by all the devasta- 
ting passions which can agitate the human heart or divide 
human society. The spirit of strife, as he himself observes, 
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has survived the victory. The experiment is not to be tried 
upon a virgin soil, whose extent reaches far beyond the range 
of present enterprize, but upon a land still encumbered with 
the ruins of older institutions. There democracy does not 
find the wholesome restraint of earnest religion—the machin- 
ery of local institutions and combined enterprize—the protec- 
tion of extensive public education—or the tradition of, self- 
government. It has been the object of enlightened statesmen 
to supply the French people with some at least of these neces- 
sary elements; but they are not the growth of a few feverish 
years. The purpose of this book is to convince the French 
people that these elements are not only necessary but indis- 
pensable. Hence the tone of earnest expostulation which 
pervades the work,—hence the keen touches of sarcasm which 
probe the deep and grievous sores of that country,—hence 
the bold advocacy of fixed principles in religion, in morals 
and in politics, which is so eloquently maintained. 

Nor is the lesson, though it be somewhat less applicable to 
England, less needed by our own countrymen. They will 
read in it the fate of those who would launch the vessel of the 
state, without due pilotage, on more tumultuous seas: they 
may trace the gradual infiltration of democracy into the minds 
of men and into the frame of society, till the former lose their 
noblest powers and impulses, the latter its security from op- 
pression. For if we be destined to prolong the existence of 
British institutions based, certainly, on aristocratic principles, 
it must not be by a reaction arising from timorous prejudice 
against democratic innovation, but by a high and enlightened 
determination to vindicate the true application of those prin- 
ciples, to cast out their abuses, to repress their evil tendencies, 
and to confer upon them the power, without which all their 
dignity is adventitious—the power derived from the just fulfil- 
ment of the law of duty, directing all things to the public good. 
To borrow the striking language of one who had seen the fall of 
a king and the defeat of a nobility—of James Harrington— 
“ There is an evil which I have seen on the earth which pro- 
“ ceeds from the ruler: Folly is set in high dignity and the rich 
“ (either in virtue and wisdom, in the goods of the mind or of 
“ those of fortune upon that balance which gives them a sense 
* of the national interest) sit in low places. Sad complaints! 
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“ that the principles of power and authority, the goods of the 
“mind and of fortune, do not meet and twine in the wreath 
*‘ or crown of empire! wherefore, if we have anything of piety 
“ or prudence, let us raise ourselves out of the mire of private 
interest to the contemplation of virtue, and put a hand to 
“ the removal of this evil from under the sun—this evil, against 
“which no government that is not secured, can be good ;— 
* this evil from which no government that is secure but must 
“ be perfect.” 

It would be no easy task to lay before the reader a close and 
accurate analysis of these volumes of M. de Tocqueville’s 
work, in which we have already remarked the total absence 
of redundancy of expression or amplification of the subject. 
Nor can the remarks we may offer at all stand in the place 
of a careful perusal of the work itself. All we shall attempt 
is to point out the general principle on which the whole 
structure rests, in order to make those extracts understood, 
to which a few critical remarks may be directed. 

M. de Tocqueville has not given in any part of his work a 
verbal definition of what he understands by Democracy. If 
the question were put to him, he would probably answer with 
Jean Baptiste Say,—“ If you wish to know what I mean by 
political ceconomy, you must read my treatise on the subject.” 
It is however essential that the reader should be well aware 
of what he does no¢ mean. The primary condition which M. 
de Tocqueville attaches to the existence of a democratic state 
of society is the equality of social conditions. He frequently 
alludes to democracy under a monarchical head: he more 
than once applies the term to a people living without any 
free political institutions at all under a democratic despotism ; 
and he never confines its meaning to the Aristotelian defi- 
nition, that “an oligarchy is when men of property are the 
“lords of polity; and a democracy on the contrary is when 
“‘ those who do not possess much property, but are poor, have 
“the supreme authority.” 


“A kind of equality may even be established in the political world, 
though there should be no political freedom there. A man may be the 
equal of all his countrymen save one, who is the master of all without di- 
stinction, and who selects equally from among them all the agents of his 
power. Several other combinations might be easily imagined, by which very 
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great equality would be united to institutions more or less free, or even to 
institutions wholly without freedom. 

“ Although men cannot become absolutely equal unless they be entirely 
free, and consequently equality, pushed to its furthest extent, may be iden- 
tified with freedom, yet there is good reason for distinguishing the one 
from the other. The taste which men have for liberty, and that which they 
feel for equality, are, in fact, two different things; and I am not afraid to 
add, that, amongst democratic nations, they are two unequal things. 

“ Freedom has appeared in the world at different times and under various 
forms ; it has not been exclusively bound to any social condition, and it is 
not confined to democracies. Freedom cannot, therefore, form the distin- 
guishing characteristic of democratic ages. The peculiar and preponderes 
ting fact which marks those ages as its own is the equality of conditions ; 
the ruling passion of men in those periods is the love of this equality. Ask 
not what singular charm the men of democratic ages find in being equal, or 
what special reasons they may have for clinging so tenaciously to equality 
rather than to the other advantages which society holds out to them: equality 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the age they live in ; that, of itself, is 


enough to explain that they prefer it to all the rest. 
“ 1 think that democratic communities have a natural taste for freedom: 


left to themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view any privation of it 
with regret. But for equality, their passion is ardent, insatiable, incessant, 
invincible: they call for equality in freedom; and if they cannot obtain 
that, they still call for equality in slavery. They will endure poverty, 
servitude, barbarism,—but they will not endure aristocracy. 

‘ This is true at all times, and especially true in our own. All men and 
all powers seeking to cope with this irresistible passion, will be overthrown 
and destroyed by it. In our age, freedom cannot be established without it, 
and despotism itself cannot reign without its support.” 


The inference is that democracy consists, according to M. 
de Tocqueville, in the absence of aristocratic privilege and in 
the reduction of all castes and classes to one level, either by 
the division of the supreme power amongst the whole popu- 
lation, or by its concentration in the hands of one lord para- 
mount. Thus he denies that the republics of antiquity were 
democratic, because the mass of the population in Athens and 
Rome was in a servile condition, and the status of citizenship 
was an aristocratic privilege. In France political rights are 
enjoyed by a very small part of the nation, but he always 
speaks of France as an extremely democratic country, because 
civil rights are on a footing of perfect equality, and the man- 
ners of the people are repugnant to privilege under all its 
forms. 

** It is easy to perceive that if the political legislation of the Americans 
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is much more democratic than that of the French, the civil legislation of 
the latter is infinitely more democratic than that of the former. This may 
easily be accounted for. The civil legislation of France was the work of a 
man who saw that it was his interest to satisfy the democratic passions of 
his contemporaries in all that was not directly and immediately hostile to 
his own power. He was willing to allow some popular principles to regu- 
late the distribution of property and the government of families, provided 
they were not to be introduced into the administration of public affairs. 
Whilst the torrent of democracy overwhelmed the civil laws of the country, 
he hoped to find an easy shelter behind its political institutions. This po- 
licy was at the same time adroit and selfish : but a compromise of this kind 
could not last; for in the end political institutions never fail to become 
the image and expression of civil society ; and in this sense it may be said 
that nothing is more political in a nation than its civil legislation.” 


The United States are not styled a democracy merely 
because their form of government is republican, but they are 
republics because their whole social condition is democratic. 
The definition we elicit then is in fact a negative one—the 
absence of aristocratic privilege: equality of conditions is the 
first and necessary consequence ; political power in the hands 
of the multitude a second, but not a necessary, result. The 
problem which this book is intended to solve will then stand 
thus :—to determine the conditions under which men will live, 
when all the privileges of birth and fortune, with their con- 
comitant traditions, have been abolished. 

It will be observed that herein lies a very important differ- 
ence between the treatment of the subject, and the terms 
used, by all previous writers on political science, and by M. 
de Tocqueville : their researches were exclusively directed to 
find out the political institutions best fitted to govern society, 
his tend to the investigation of those social conditions on 
which political institutions must be based: they inquire for 
those institutions which would be absolutely best, he, for 
those which are relatively possible. 

If it be possible to condense into a single proposition the 
principle which is here followed into so many of the ramifi- 
cations of private and social life, we think that principle 
might be thus expressed: multitude is substituted by the de- 
mocratic change for magnitude ; whatever existed with greater 
intensity for the few, is diluted for the many ; and the standard 
dimension is changed from that of depth to that of extent. 
At the risk of being driven by extreme brevity into some ob- 
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scurity, we shall present the reader, under a succinct form, with 
the results of this principle in some of its principal applica- 
tions: they will serve as a kind of index to the volumes 
before us. 

In the domain of the intellect, in democratic ages, there 
will be no profound learning, but general superficial notions 
of which no men will be wholly destitute; no profound phi- 
losophers, but sound practical reasoning will be common; no 
great artists, but works of art will be exceedingly multiplied ; 
no great books, but the diffusion of literature will be very 
extensive; few first-rate artisans, but manufactured com- 
modities will be cheap and abundant; no lofty drama, but 
theatrical delineations of ordinary life will be very popular. 

In ethics, there will be few sources of intense pleasure, but 
general happiness will be more diffused; fewer ties of man 
to man, but more ties of man to mankind; no chivalrous feel- 
ing or high refinement, but more general civility and deco- 
rum; the principle of duty and sacrifice will yield to the prin- 
ciple of utility and interest ; the notion of reliance on a special 
Providence will be superseded by a universal and fatal con- 
ception of the Divine government; and the relations of de- 
pendence between superior and inferior will give way to the 
relations of contract for mutual advantage. 

In politics there will be no prz-pollent individuals, but 
powerful combinations of individuals, who taken severally 
would be impotent; there will be no high-vaulting ambitions, 
but universal emulation and discontent; there will be no 
masters of the world, but a general obedience to the public 
will,—however obscurely influenced and however tyrannically 
enforced; there will be no large estates or fortunes, but a 
more equal distribution of property: each fraction of society 
will be diminished in almost all its qualities, but the number 
of fractions being greatly increased, the aggregate of those 
qualities will be augmented. 

There is nothing new in the principle itself, for, though 
» not very extensively applied, it was not overlooked by Aristo- 
tle: Tous yap rodXous, @v ExacTos eat ov aTrovdalos avnp, 
dus evdexetar cuvehOovras evar BedATLOUS EKEWwV, OVY aS 
ExacTov, aX’ ws cuuTrayTas* ciov Ta cuuhopyta Serva TaV 
ex puas Sarravns xopnynPevrwv Ilon, I’. ot. (p. 110. ed, 

VOL, X.—N®, XX, 20 
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Schneider). But what was wholly unexampled, and probably 
unforeseen till within a recent period, is the extensive bear- 
ing of the principle upon all the relations of life, nay upon 
all the moral and intellectual powers of man. 

These consequences would furnish an additional proof, it 
may be incidentally observed, of the essentially social quality 
of man’s nature, since there is nothing in him (if all that is 
advanced in this book be sound) upon which so great a social 
revolution would not work an important change :—yet we 
pause before we adopt so sweeping and disastrous a conclu- 
sion, confident that on however broad a scale this system may 
be applied to the moral, intellectual and political conditions 
of life, there will ever remain above the law of society minds 
and qualities which are a law unto themselves—the indo- 
mitable energy of virtue, the aspiring flight of genius, or if 
even these fail, the desperate activity of passion: in these 
things men are not equal. 


“ When the ranks of society are unequal, and men unlike each other in 
condition, there are some individuals invested with all the power of superior 
intelligence, learning, and enlightenment, whilst the multitude is sunk in 
ignorance and prejudice. Men living at these aristocratic periods are there- 
fore naturally induced to shape their opinions by the superior standard of a 
person or a class of persons, whilst they are averse to recognise the infalli- 
bility of the mass of the people, 

“‘ The contrary takes place in ages of equality. The nearer the citizens are 
drawn to the common level of an equal and similar condition, the less prone 
does each man become to place implicit faith in a certain man or a certain 
class of men. But his readiness to believe the multitude increases, and opi- 
nion is more than ever mistress of the world. Not only is common opinion 
the only guide which private judgement retains amongst a democratic peo- 
ple, but amongst such a people it possesses a power infinitely beyond what 
it has elsewhere. At periods of equality men have no faith in one another, 
by reason of their common resemblance ; but this very resemblance gives 
them almost unbounded confidence in the judgement of the public; for it 
would not seem probable, as they are all endowed with equal means of 
judging, but that the greater truth should go with the greater number. 

“« When the inhabitant of a democratic country compares himself indivi- 
dually with all those about him, he feels with pride that he is the equal of 
any one of them ; but when he comes to survey the totality of his fellows, and 
to place himself in contrast to so huge a body, he is instantly overwhelmed 
by the sense of his own insignificance and weakness. 

“‘ The same equality which renders him independent of each of his fel- 
low-citizens, taken severally, exposes him alone and unprotected to the in- 
fluence of the greater number. 
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“ The public has therefore among a democratic people a singular power, 
of which aristocratic nations could never so much as conceive an idea ; for it 
does not persuade to certain opinions, but it enforces them, and infuses them 
into the faculties by a sort of enormous pressure of the minds of all upon the 
reason of each. 

“« Thus, intellectual authority will be different, but it will not be dimin- 
ished; and far from thinking that it will disappear, I augur that it may 
readily acquire too much preponderance, and confine the action of private 
judgement within narrower limits than are suited either to the greatness or 
the happiness of the human race. In the principle of equality I very clearly 
discern two tendencies; the one leading the mind of every man to untried 
thoughts, the other inclined to prohibit him from thinking at all. And I 
perceive how, under the dominion of certain laws, democracy would extin- 
guish that liberty of the mind to which a democratic social condition is fa- 
vourable ; so that, after having broken all the bondage once imposed on it by 
ranks or by men, the human mind would be closely fettered to the general 
will of the greatest number. 

“‘ If the absolute power of a majority were to be substituted by democratic 
nations, for all the different powers which checked or retarded overmuch 
the energy of individual minds, the evil would only have changed its symp- 
toms. Men would not have found the means of independent life; they 
would simply have invented (no easy task) a new dress for servitude. There 
is—and I cannot repeat it too often—there is in this matter for profound re- 
flection for those who look on freedom as a holy thing, and who hate not 
only the despot, but despotism. For myself, when I feel the hand of power 
lie heavy on my brow, I care but little to know who oppresses me; and I 
am not the more disposed to pass beneath the yoke, because it is held out 
to me by the arms of a million men.” 


No brief critical sketch can give a complete notion of 
the coherence of the ideas to be traced in the thoughtful 
perusal, which hardly any man who thinks at all on such 
subjects, can fail to bestow on these volumes. We shall 
therefore select one or two topics as specimens of the rest. 
The following passages describe the tendency of men in de- 
mocratic ages to follow the practical, to the exclusion of the 
theoretical parts of science : 


** Men who live in democratic communities not only seldom indulge in 
meditation, but they naturally entertain very little esteem for it. A demo- 
cratic state of society and democratic institutions plunge the greater part of 
men in constant active life; and the habits of mind which are suited to an 
active life are not always suited to a contemplative one. The man of action 
is frequently obliged to content himself with the best he can get, because 
he would never accomplish his purpose if he chose to carry every detail to 
perfection. He has perpetually occasion to rely on ideas which he has not 
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had leisure to search to the bottom; for he is much more frequently aided 
by the opportunity of an idea than by its strict accuracy; and, in the long 
run, he risks less in making use of some false principles, than in spending 
his time in establishing all his principles on the basis of truth. The world 
is not led by long or learned demonstrations: a rapid glance at particular 
incidents, the daily study of the fleeting passions of the multitude, the acci- 
dents of the time, and the art of turning them to account, decide all its affairs. 
In the ages in which active life is the condition of almost every one men 
are therefore generally led to attach an excessive value to the rapid bursts 
and superficial conceptions of the intellect; and, on the other hand, to de- 
preciate below their true standard its slower and deeper labours. This opi- 
nion of the public influences the judgement of the men who cultivate the 
sciences; they are persuaded that they may succeed in those pursuits with- 
out meditation, or are deterred from such pursuits as demand it. 

“There are several methods of studying the sciences. Amongst a multi- 
tude of men you will find a selfish, mercantile, and trading taste for the dis- 
coveries of the mind, which must not be confounded with that disinterested 
passion which is kindled in the heart of the few. A desire to utilize know- 
ledge is one thing; the pure desire to know is another. I do not doubt 
that in a few minds and far between, an ardent, inexhaustible love of truth 
springs up, self-supported, and living in ceaseless fruition without ever at- 
taining the satisfaction which it seeks. This ardent love it is—this proud, 
disinterested love of what is true—which raises men to the abstract sources 
of truth, to draw their mother-knowledge thence. 

“ The future will prove whether these passions, at once so rare and so pro- 
ductive, come into being and into growth as easily in the midst of demo- 
cratic as in aristocratic communities. For myself, I confess that I am slow 
to believe it. 

* In aristocratic society, the class which gives the tone to opinion, and 
has the supreme guidance of affairs, being permanently and hereditarily 
placed above the multitude, naturally conceives a lofty idea of itself and of 
man. It loves to invent for him noble pleasures, to carve out splendid ob- 
jects for his ambition. Aristocracies often commit very tyrannical and very 
inhuman actions; but they rarely entertain grovelling thoughts; and they 
show a kind of haughty contempt of little pleasures, even whilst they in- 
dulge in them. The effect is greatly to raise the general pitch of society, 
In aristocratic ages vast ideas are commonly entertained of the dignity, the 
power, and the greatness of man. These opinions exert their influence on 
those who cultivate the sciences, as well as on the rest of the community, 
They facilitate the natural impulse of the mind to the highest regions of 
thought, and they naturally prepare it to conceive a sublime-—nay, almost a 
divine—love of truth. 

“Such is the aristocratic aim of science: in democratic nations it cannot 
be the same. 

“ The greater part of the men who constitute these nations are extremely 
eager in the pursuit of actual and physical gratification. As they are always 
dissatisfied with the position which they occupy, and are always free to leave 
it, they think of nothing but the means of changing their fortune, or of in- 
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creasing it. To minds thus predisposed, every new method which leads by 
a shorter road to wealth, every machine which spares labour, every instru- 
ment which diminishes the cost of production, every discovery which faci- 
litates pleasures or augments them, seems to be the grandest effort of the 
human intellect. It is chiefly from these motives that a democratic people 
addicts itself to scientific pursuits, —that it understands, and that it respects 
them. In aristocratic ages, science is more particularly called upon to fur- 
nish gratification to the mind; in democracies, to the body. 

“ You may be sure that the more a nation is democratic, enlightened, 
and free, the greater will be the number of these interested promoters of 
scientific genius, and the more will discoveries immediately applicable to 
productive industry confer gain, fame, and even power on their authors, 
For in democracies the working-class takes a part in public affairs; and 
public honours, as well as pecuniary remuneration, may be awarded to those 
who deserve them. 

“In a community thus organized it may easily be conceived that the 
human mind may be led insensibly to the neglect of theory; and that it is 
urged, on the contrary, with unparalleled vehemence to the applications 
of science, or at least to that portion of theoretical science which is neces- 
sary to those who make such applications. In vain will some innate pro- 
pensity raise the mind towards the loftier spheres of the intellect ; interest 
draws it down to the middle zone. 

“ Because the civilization of ancient Rome perished in consequence of 
the invasion of the Barbarians, we are perhaps too apt to think that civili- 
zation cannot perish in any other manner. If the light by which we are 
guided is ever extinguished, it will dwindle by degrees, and expire of it- 
self. By dint of close adherence to mere applications, principles would be 
lost sight of; and when the principles were wholly forgotten, the methods 
derived from them would be ill pursued. New methods could no longer be 
invented, and men would continue to apply, without intelligence and with- 
out art, scientific processes no longer understood. 

“ When Europeans first arrived in China three hundred years ago, they 
found that almost all the arts had reached a certain degree of perfection 
there; and they were surprised that a people which had attained this 
point, should not have gone beyond it. Ata later period they discovered 
some traces of the higher branches of science which were lost. The nation 
was absorbed in productive industry; the greater part of its scientific pro- 
cesses had been preserved, but science itself no longer existed there. ‘This 
served to explain the strangely motionless state in which they found the 
minds of this people. The Chinese, in following the track of their fore- 
fathers, had forgotten the reasons by which the latter had been guided. 
They still used the formula, without asking for its meaning; they retained 
the instrument, but they no longer possessed the art of altering or renewing 
it. The Chinese, then, had lost the power of change; for them to improve 
was impossible. They were compelled, at all times and in all points, to 
imitate their predecessors, lest they should stray into utter darkness, by de- 
viating for an instant from the path already laid down for them. ‘The 
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source of human knowledge was all but dry; and though the stream still 
ran on, it could neither swell its waters, not alter its channel. 

“‘ Notwithstanding this, China had subsisted peaceably for centuries. The 
invaders who had conquered the country assumed the manners of the inha- 
bitants, and order prevailed there. A sort of physical prosperity was every- 
where discernible: revolutions were rare, and war was, so to speak, un- 
known. 

“ It is then a fallacy to flatter ourselves with the reflection, that the Bar- 
barians are still far from us; for if there be some nations which allow civi- 
lization to be torn from their grasp, there are others who trample it them- 
selves under their feet.” 


The same tendency of men in democratic communities to 
strain after immediate practical results, even at the sacrifice 
of what is best and most essential, is very ingeniously traced 
in the useful arts. 


“ Such men are eager to find some short cut to these gratifications, al- 
ready almost within their reach. The artisan readily understands these 
passions, for he himself partakes in them: in an aristocracy he would seek 
to sell his workmanship at a high price to the few; he now conceives that 
the more expeditious way of getting rich is to sell it at a low price to all. 

“‘ Thus the democratic principle not only tends to direct the human mind 
to the useful arts, but it induces the artisan to produce with great rapidity a 
quantity of imperfect commodities, and the consumer to content himself 
with these commodities. 

‘“‘ Not that in democracies the arts are incapable of producing very com- 
mendable works, if such be required. This may occasionally be the case, 
if customers appear who are ready to pay for time and trouble. In this 
rivalry of every kind of industry,—in the midst of this immense competi- 
tion and these countless experiments, some excellent workmen are formed 
who reach the utmost limits of their craft. But they have rarely an oppor- 
tunity of displaying what they can do; they are scrupulously sparing of 
their powers; they remain in a state of accomplished mediocrity, which 
condemns itself, and, though it be very well able to shoot beyond the mark 
before it, aims only at what it hits, In aristocracies, on the contrary, work- 
men always do all they can; and when they stop, it is because they have 
reached the limit of their attainments. 

“ The handicraftsmen of democratic ages endeavour not only to bring 
their useful productions within the reach of the whole community, but they 
strive to give all their commodities attractive qualities which they do not in 
reality possess. In the confusion of all ranks every one hopes to appear 
what he is not, and makes great exertions to succeed in this object. This 
sentiment indeed, which is but too natural to the heart of man, does not 
originate in the democratic principle ; but that principle applies it to mate- 
rial objects. To mimic virtue is of every age; but the hypocrisy of luxury 
belongs more particularly to the ages of democracy.” 
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The picture of these changes would be incomplete if it 
did not include those elements which excite, satisfy and de- 
tain the higher faculties of man’s nature, however it may be 
circumscribed, though not extinguished, by the practical cha- 
racter of democratic society. The following passage on the 
future sources of poetry has struck us as one of the most 
eloquent and profound in the whole work. 


“« Thus the principle of equality, in proportion as it has established itself 
in the world, has dried up most of the old springs of poetry. Let us now 
attempt to show what new ones it may disclose. 

“‘ When scepticism had depopulated heaven, and the progress of equality 
had reduced each individual to smaller and better-known proportions, the 
poets, not yet aware of what they could substitute for the great themes 
which were departing together with the aristocracy, turned their eyes to 
inanimate nature. As they lost sight of gods and heroes, they set them- 
selves to describe streams and mountains. Thence originated, in the last 
century, that kind of poetry which has been called, by way of distinction, 
the descriptive. Some have thought that this sort of delineation, embel- 
lished with all the physical and inanimate objects which cover the earth, 
was the kind of poetry peculiar to democratic ages; but I believe this to be 
an error, and that it only belongs to a period of transition. 

‘“* T am persuaded that in the end democracy diverts the imagination from 
all that is external to man, and fixes it on man alone. Democratic na- 
tions may amuse themselves for a while with considering the productions 
of nature; but they are only excited in reality by a survey of themselves. 
Here, and here alone, the true sources of poetry amongst such nations are 
to be found; and it may be believed that the poets who shall neglect to 
draw their inspiration hence, will Jose all sway over the minds which they 
would enchant, and will be left in the end with none but unimpassioned 
spectators of their transports. 

“ | readily admit that the Americans have no poets; I cannot allow that 
they have no poetic ideas. In Europe people talk a great deal of the wilds 
of America, but the Americans themselves never think about them: they 
are insensible to the wonders of inanimate nature, and they may be said 
not to perceive the mighty forests which surround them till they fall beneath 
the hatchet. Their eyes are fixed upon another sight: the American peo- 
ple views its own march across these wilds,—drying swamps, turning the 
course of rivers, peopling solitudes, and subduing nature. This magnifi- 
cent image of themselves does not meet the gaze of the Americans at inter- 
vals only; it may be said to haunt every one of them in his least as well as 
in his most important actions, and to be always flitting before his mind. 

“‘ Nothing conceivable is so petty, so insipid, so crowded with paltry in- 
terests, in one word so anti-poetic, as the life of a man in the United States. 
But amongst the thoughts which it suggests, there is always one which is 
full of poetry, and that is the hidden nerve which gives vigour to the 
frame. 
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“‘ The poets who lived in aristocratic ages have been eminently success- 
ful in their delineations of certain incidents in the life of a people or a 
man; but none of them ever ventured to include within his performances 
the destinies of mankind,—a task which poets writing in democratic ages 
may attempt. 

‘* At that same time at which every man, raising his eyes above his 
country, begins at length to discern mankind at large, the Divinity is more 
and more manifest to the human mind in full and entire majesty. If in 
democratic ages faith in positive religions be often shaken, and the belief 
in intermediate agents, by whatever name they are called, be overcast ; on 
the other hand men are disposed to conceive a far broader idea of Provi- 
dence itself, and its interference in human affairs assumes a new and more 
imposing appearance to their eyes. Looking at the human race as one 
great whole, they easily conceive that its destinies are regulated by the 
same design; and in the actions of every individual they are led to acknow- 
ledge a trace of that universal and eternal plan on which God rules our 
race. This consideration may be taken as another prolific source of poetry 
which is opened in democratic ages. 

“‘ Democratic poets will always appear trivial and frigid if they seek to 
invest gods, demons, or angels with corporeal forms, and if they attempt to 
draw them down from heaven to dispute the supremacy of earth. But if 
they strive to connect the great events they commemorate with the general 
providential designs which govern the universe, and if, without showing the 
finger of the Supreme Governor, they reveal the thoughts of the Supreme 
Mind, their works will be admired and understood, for the imagination of 
their contemporaries takes this direction of its own accord. 

“ It may be foreseen in like manner that poets living in democratic ages 
will prefer the delineation of passions and ideas to that of persons and 
achievements. The language, the dress, and the daily actions of men in 
democracies are repugnant to ideal conceptions. These things are not 
poetical in themselves; and if it were otherwise, they would cease to be so, 
because they are too familiar to all those to whom the poet would speak of 
them. This forces the poet constantly to search below the external surface 
which is palpable to the senses, in order to read the inner soul: and no- 
thing lends itself more to the delineation of the Ideal than the scrutiny of 
the hidden depths in the immaterial nature of man. I need not to ramble 
over earth and sky to discover a wondrous object woven of contrasts, of 
greatness and littleness infinite, of intense gloom and of amazing brightness 
—capable at once of exciting pity, admiration, terror, contempt. I find 
that object in myself. Man springs out of nothing, crosses Time, and dis- 
appears for ever in the bosom of God: he is seen but for a moment, stag- 
gering on the verge of the two abysses, and there he is lost. 

“If man were wholly ignorant of himself, he would have no poctry in him ; 
for it is impossible to describe what the mind does not conceive. If man 
clearly discerned his own nature, his imagination would remain idle, and 
would have nothing to add to the picture. » But the nature of man is sufli- 
ciently disclosed for him to apprehend something of himself; and suffi- 
ciently obscure for all the rest to be plunged in thick darkness, in which he 
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gropes for ever—and for ever in vain,—to lay hold on some completer no- 
tion of his being. 

“‘ Amongst a democratic people poetry will not be fed with legendary lays 
or the memorials of old traditions. The poet will not attempt to people the 
universe with supernatural beings in whom his readers and his own fancy 
have ceased to believe; nor will he present virtues and vices in the mask of 
frigid personification, which are better received under their own features. 
All these resources fail him; but Man remains, and the poet needs no more. 
The destinies of mankind,—man himself, taken aloof from his age and his 
country, and standing in the presence of Nature and of God, with his pas- 
sions, his doubts, his rare prosperities and inconceivable wretchedness,— 
will become the chief, if not the sole theme of poetry amongst these na- 
tions. 

“« Experience may confirm this assertion, if we consider the productions of 
the greatest poets who have appeared since the world has been turned to 
democracy. The authors of our age who have so admirably delineated the 
features of [Faust,] Childe Harold, Réné, and Jocelyn, did not seek to re- 
cord the actions of an individual, but to enlarge and to throw light on some 
of the obscurer recesses of the human heart.” 


The design of these volumes is far more extensive and pro- 
found than that of a mere disquisition on existing social pheeno- 
mena, intended simply to excite the understanding or to beget 
an opinion. There is a spirit in the book of a more living 
and practical nature,—a spirit of expostulation and exhorta- 
tion, a constant vindication of the higher elements of social 
existence, and an eminent attachment to those great spiritual 
and moral truths upon which the life of nations does in 
reality depend. Its principal object is to educate men for 
the condition which it foretells, to warn them of its dangers, 
and to teach them how to apply its principles. 


“* No power upon earth can prevent the increasing equality of conditions 
from inclining the human mind to seek out what is useful, or from leading 
every member of the community to be wrapped up in himself. It must 
therefore be expected that personal interest will become more than ever the 
principal, if not the sole, spring of men’s actions; but it remains to be seen 
how each man will understand his personal interest. If the members of a 
community, as they become more equal, become more ignorant and coarse, 
it is difficult to foresee to what pitch of stupid excesses their egotism may 
lead them; and no one can foretell into what disgrace and wretchedness 
they would plunge themselves, lest they should have to sacrifice something 
of their own well-being to the prosperity of their fellow-creatures. 

“ T do not think that the system of interest, as it is professed in America, 
is, in all its parts, self-evident; but it contains a great number of truths so 
evident, that men, if they are but educated, cannot fail to see them. Edu- 
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cate, then, at any rate; for the age of implicit self-sacrifice and instinctive 
virtues is already flitting far away from us, and the time is fast approaching 
when freedom, public peace, and social order itself will not be able to exist 
without education.” 


In immediate connexion with intellectual instruction, with 
the knowledge of man’s duties and his privileges, stand those 
principles of moral training to which all the closest ties of life 
contribute. The following passage describes the influence of 
democracy on the parental and fraternal relations. 


“* At the same time that the power of aristocracy is declining, the au- 
stere, the conventional, and the legal part of parental authority vanishes, 
and a species of equality prevails around the domestic hearth. I know not, 
upon the whole, whether society loses by the change, but I am inclined to 
believe that man individually is a gainer by it. I think that, in proportion 
as manners and laws become more democratic, the relation of father and 
son becomes more intimate and more affectionate ; rules and authority are 
less talked of ; confidence and tenderness are oftentimes increased, and it 
would seem that the natural bond is drawn closer in proportion as the 
social bond is loosened. 

** In a democratic family the father exercises no other power than that 
with which men love to invest the affection and the experience of age: his 
orders would perhaps be disobeyed, but his advice is for the most part 
authoritative. Though he be not hedged in with ceremonial respect, his 
sons at least accost him with confidence; no settled form of speech is ap- 
propriated to the mode of addressing him, but they speak to him constantly, 
and are ready to consult him day by day: the master and the constituted 
ruler have vanished,—the father remains. 

‘‘Nothing more is needed, in order to judge of the difference between 
the two states of society in this respect, than to peruse the family corre- 
spondence of aristocratic ages. The style is always correct, ceremonious, 
stiff, and so cold that the natural warmth of the heart can hardly be felt 
in the language. The language on the contrary addressed by a son to his 
father in democratic countries is always marked by mingled freedom, fa- 
miliarity and affection, which at once show that new relations have sprung 
up in the bosom of the family. 

*« A similar revolution takes place in the mutual relations of children. 
In aristocratic families, as well as in aristocratic society, every place is 
marked out beforehand. Not only does the father occupy a separate rank, 
in which he enjoys extensive privileges, but even the children are not equal 
amongst themselves. The age and sex of each irrevocably determine his 
rank, and secure to him certain privileges: most of these distinctions are 
abolished or diminished by democracy. 

“In aristocratic families the eldest son, inheriting the greater part of the 
property and almost all the rights of the family, becomes the chief, and to 
a certain extent the master, of his brothers. Greatness and power are for 
him,—for them, mediocrity and dependence. Nevertheless it would be 
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wrong to suppose that, amongst aristocratic nations, the privileges of the 
eldest son are advantageous to himself alone, or that they excite nothing 
but envy and hatred in those around him. The eldest son commonly en- 
deavours to procure wealth and power for his brothers, because the general 
splendour of the house is reflected back on him who represents it; the 
younger sons seek to back the elder brother in all his undertakings, because 
the greatness and power of the head of the family better enable him to pro- 
vide for all its branches. The different members of an aristocratic family 
are therefore very closely bound together; their interests are connected, 
their minds agree, but their hearts are seldom in harmony. 

“Democracy also binds brothers to each other, but by very different 
means. Under democratic laws all the children are perfectly equal, and 
consequently independent: nothing brings them forcibly together, but no- 
thing keeps them apart; and as they have the same origin, as they are 
trained under the same roof, as they are treated with the same care, and 
as no peculiar privilege distinguishes or divides them, the affectionate and 
youthful intimacy of early years easily springs up between them. Scarcely 
any opportunities occur to break the tie thus formed at the outset of life ; 
for their brotherhood brings them daily together, without embarrassing 
them. It is not then by interest, but by common associations and by the 
free sympathy of opinion and of taste, that democracy unites brothers to 
each other. It divides their inheritance, but it allows their hearts and 
minds to mingle together. 

“* Such is the charm of these democratic manners, that even the partisans 
of aristocracy are caught by it; and after having experienced it for some 
time, they are by no means tempted to revert to the respectful and frigid 
observances of aristocratic families. They would be glad to retain the 
domestic habits of democracy, if they might throw off its social conditions 
and its laws; but these elements are indissolubly united, and it is impos- 
sible to enjoy the former without enduring the latter.” 


We shall now proceed to advert to some of the subjects on 
which M. de Tocqueville appears to us to have arrived at 
conclusions, which, to our minds at least, are not fully sup- 
ported by facts in evidence. It is scarcely worth while to 
point out the minor oversights of illustration which seem here 
and there to have crept into the work, unless it be for the pur- 
pose of suggesting their correction. It will not be generally 
admitted that David and the modern French artists are more 
correct and attentive designers than Raffaelle ; and we doubt 
whether Milton introduced 600 words into the English lan- 
guage,—an assertion which probably rests upon no better 
authority than M. de Chateaubriand’s introduction to his 
translation of Paradise Lost. It is asserted in the following 
passage, but the fact appears questionable, that the debates 
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of the British Parliament have, from their special aristocratic 
character, been eclipsed in interest to the general public of 
Europe, by the debates of the American Assemblies, or by the 


discussions of the French Chambers. 


“ The proceedings within the Parliament of England for the last one 
hundred and fifty years have never occasioned any great sensation out of 
that country; the opinions and feelings expressed by the speakers have 
never awakened much sympathy, even amongst the nations placed nearest 
to the great arena of British liberty; whereas Europe was excited by the 
very first debates which took place in the small colonial assemblies of Ame- 
rica, at the time of the revolution. 

“This was attributable not only to particular and fortuitous circum- 
stances, but to general and lasting causes. I can conceive nothing more 
admirable or more powerful than a great orator debating on great questions 
of state in a democratic assembly. As no particular class is ever repre- 
sented there by men commissioned to defend its own interests, it is always 
to the whole nation, and in the name of the whole nation, that the orator 
speaks. This expands his thoughts, and heightens his power of language. 
As precedents have there but little weight,—as there are no longer any pri- 
vileges attached to certain property, nor any rights inherent in certain bo- 
dies or in certain individuals, the mind must have recourse to general truths 
derived from human nature to resolve the particular question under discus- 
sion. Hence the political debates of a democratic people, however small 
it may be, have a degree of breadth which frequently renders them at- 
tractive to mankind. All men are interested by them, because they treat 
of man, who is everywhere the same. 

“ Amongst the greatest aristocratic nations, on the contrary, the most ge- 
neral questions are almost always argued on some special grounds derived 
from the practice of a particular time, or the rights of a particular class ; 
which interest that class alone, or at most the people amongst whom that 
class happens to exist. 

“ It is owing to this, as much as to the greatness of the French people, 
and the favourable disposition of the nations who listen to them, that the 
great effect which the French political debates sometimes produce in the 
world, must be attributed. The orators of France frequently speak to man- 
kind, even when they are addressing their countrymen only.” 


If this actually be the case, it is probably owing to the same 
cause of want of sympathy with democratic principles that the 
British public are so utterly ignorant of the names of the 
orators in Congress, and so indifferent to the eloquence of 
the French Deputies. 

A chapter is devoted to show the remarkably humane and 
decorous tendencies of democratic society, by encouraging 
more extensive sympathies between men. It is justly ob- 
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served that men’s ferocity and indifference to each other’s 
sufferings arises from a contemptuous denial of the equal 
rights of humanity: thus the Romans flung their barbarian 
prisoners to the beasts of the circus; and, as a more modern 
exemplification, we may now add the Chinese are exceed- 
ingly ready to mutilate and starve men, whose condition they 
affect to regard as distinct from, and immeasurably below, 
their own. But we have some doubts as to the claim here 
set up for the superior humanity of the Americans, and, by 
a parity of reasoning, of the French. It is alleged that no 
life has been judicially taken in the United States for politi- 
cal offences ; but life has been taken by the direct and fero- 
cious agency of the American people for fair political opposi- 
tion to some of their institutions: their indifference to the 
fate of the black race seems to extend to something worse 
than indifference to the fate of the white abolitionists ; and in 
some parts of the country the most barbarous excesses are 
not unusual concomitants of their democratic institutions. 
In the same passage M. de Tocqueville repeats the old re- 
proach as to the sanguinary character of English laws, now 
happily less deserved than formerly: but we are not con- 
vinced that the abandonment of capital punishments is, or 
ought to be, so much the result of increasing compassion for 
criminal offenders, as of a sound conviction of their ineffi- 
cacy to repress offences. 

These however are incidental matters of no paramount im- 
portance: three other subjects appear to us to deserve a more 
strict discussion. 

First.—The supposed tendency of democratic nations to 
adopt general ideas. 

Secondly.—The supposed absence of all sympathy between 
the several classes of an aristocratic community. 

Thirdly.—The fatal character which is assigned to the pro- 
gress of democracy throughout the work. 

I, By the term general ideas, M. de Tocqueville designates 
those inductions or generalisations which men are wont to 
adopt for the greater convenience of the mind, either to re- 
lieve themselves from the effort of close thinking, or to de- 
signate classes of notions which their minds cannot follow in 


detail, 
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“ In the ages of equality all men are independent of each other, isolated 
and weak. The movements of the multitude are not permanently guided 
by the will of any individuals: at such times humanity seems always to ad- 
vance of itself. In order therefore to explain what is passing in the world, 
man is driven to seek for some great causes, which, acting in the same 
manner on all our fellow-creatures, thus impel them all involuntarily to 
pursue the same track. This again naturally leads the human mind to con- 
ceive general ideas, and superinduces a taste for them. 

“I have already shown in what way the equality of conditions leads 
every man to investigate truth for himself. It may readily be perceived 
that a method of this kind must insensibly beget a tendency to general ideas 
in the human mind. When I repudiate the traditions of rank, profession 
and birth, when I escape from the authority of example, to seek out, by the 
single effort of my reason, the path to be followed, I am inclined to derive 
the motives of my opinions from human nature itself; which leads me ne- 
cessarily, and almost unconsciously, to adopt a great number of very gene- 
ral notions. 

“ Independently of the causes I have pointed out in what goes before, 
others may be discerned, less apparent but no less efficacious, which en- 
gender amongst almost every democratic people a taste, and frequently a 
passion, for general ideas, An accurate distinction must be taken between 
ideas of this kind. Some are the resuli of slow, minute and conscientious 
labour of the mind, and these extend the sphere of human knowledge; 
others spring up at once from the first rapid exercise of the wits, and beget 
none but very superficial and very uncertain notions. 

“‘ Men who live in ages of equality have a great deal of curiosity and 
very little leisure ; their life is so practical, so confused, so excited, so active, 
that but little time remains to them for thought. Such men are prone to 
general ideas because they spare them the trouble of studying particulars ; 
they contain, if I may so speak, a great deal in a little compass, and give in 
a little time a great return. If then, upon a brief and inattentive investiga- 
tion, a common relation is thought to be detected between certain objects, 
inquiry is not pushed any further; and without examining in detail how far 
these different objects differ or agree, they are hastily arranged under one 
formulary, in order to pass to another subject.” 


It is undoubtedly true that the French writers and thinkers 
of the present day are addicted to an excessive use of this 
kind of generalisation. But we were not aware that the 
Americans are much more prone than the English to err on 
this side. M. de Tocqueville has frequently had occasion to 
remark the precise and practical character of the information 
widely diffused on common subjects in America; and in the 
first lines of the volumes now before us, he states that the 
Americans are not so much as acquainted by name with the 
philosophical schools of Europe. This is, perhaps, an erro- 
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neous impression; for of late years the American press has 
been far before that of England in the diffusion and transla- 
tion of the best philosophical writings of Germany and France; 
nay, the writings of Mr. Emerson, Mr. Hedge and other 
Americans show a strong bent towards the depths of trans- 
cendental metaphysics. But we apprehend that this cir- 
cumstance, like the fervent piety of camp-meetings, is to be 
regarded rather in the light of a violent reaction against the 
prevailing spirit of the United States. 

The question is whether this tendency, wherever it exists, 
is attributable to democracy or to some other cause. Now it 
is obvious that of all civilized nations the Germans are in- 
comparably more prone to this mode of thinking and writing 
than any other people. Their scientific and literary pursuits 
are strongly tinged with the language of their speculative 
philosophy, which penetrates into their political and practical 
life. We have at this moment before us a book on political 
science by Dr. Buss, of Fribourg in Brisgau,—a work of very 
extensive practical information and utility, which we hope to 
have an opportunity of noticing more at length:—but before 
that learned professor enters on the historical and practical 
part of his subject, he dilates with evident predilection on the 
anthropological principles which he asserts to be the ground- 
work of all sound politics. Under a simpler form the pro- 
position may possibly be true; but it is merely adverted to 
here as a proof (if any were needed) of the tendency of the 
Germans to this kind of abstract and sesquipedalian writing, 
If this is to be the standard, they are the most democratic 
people under the sun; and Hegel the greatest democrat in 
Germany. In like manner M. de Tocqueville has a chapter 
on the tendency of democratic nations to adopt Pantheistical 
opinions. 

“If there be a philosophical system which teaches that all things material 
and immaterial, visible and invisible, which the world contains, are only to 
be considered as the several parts of an immense Being, which alone re- 
mains unchanged amidst the continual change and ceaseless transformation 
of all that constitutes it, we may readily infer that such a system, although 
it destroy the individuality of man,—nay, rather because it destroys that in- 
dividuality,—will have secret charms for men living in democracies. All 
their habits of thought prepare them to conceive it, and predispose them to 
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adopt it. It naturally attracts and fixes their imagination; it fosters the 
pride, whilst it soothes the indolence, of their minds. 

“ Amongst the different systems by whose aid Philosophy endeavours to 
explain the Universe, I believe Pantheism to be one of those most fitted to 
seduce the human mind in democratic ages. Against it, all who abide in 
their attachment to the true greatness of man, should struggle and com- 
bine.” 

We are not told that the progress of Pantheism is actually 
rapid in the United States: but in Europe its origin may cer- 
tainly be traced with far more propriety to the great Ger- 
man metaphysicians of the last and present generation, who 
have, as scholars and professors, produced no inconsiderable 
effect on the literature of Europe, and especially of France. 

There is much superficial levity in the manner in which wri- 
ters of the present age generalize their crude conceptions, and 
aim at universal truths to be compressed in the compass of a 
feuilleton. M. de Tocqueville has very justly shown that 
these desultory habits of mind are the bane of democratic ages. 
But they are certainly not confined to countries in which the 
state of society and political institutions have already assumed 
a democratic character. They may be traced, we think, where- 
ever the absence of a regular sphere of political activity and 
experience leaves the mind to shape out some abstract con- 
ceptions of political truths, and to clothe them in general lan- 
guage; or wherever the absence of an established creed of 
faith leaves the mind to grope about in the vasty limbo of re- 
ligious speculation. In France or Germany these peculiari- 
ties may from various concurrent causes, present themselves : 
but the tendencies, the dangers and the deficiencies of phi- 
losophy and divinity in England have till within a recent 
period been of a totally opposite character; and we appre- 
hend that these spectres of political and religious truth 
have not presumed to haunt the strong practical institutions, 
or to disturb the strict religious convictions of the people of 
the United States. This is one of the instances in which 
the reader must carefully bear in mind the especial reference 
of this book to the intellectual condition of France. 

II. Perhaps it is chiefly because M. de Tocqueville draws 
his examples of aristocratic society from the old French ari- 
stocracy before the Revolution, that he sometimes appears to 
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undervalue the importance of the services rendered, and the 
high sense of duty entertained, by the aristocracies of freer 
countries. We cannot entirely concur in his principle that 
“ there are no real sympathies between those who are not 
“ alike.”—What then would become of that sympathy between 
the sexes, in spite of their dissimilarities, which is so ably de- 
scribed in one of his best chapters ?—“ And that the members 
“ of aristocracies have no sympathies for any beyond the pale 
“of their own caste.’ But the whole tenour of this work, 
especially in the latter chapters, goes to prove, and with truth, 
that in democracies nothing is more apt to paralyse society 
than selfishness and indifference to the public good,—the ne- 
cessary results of that social condition. It is not possible 
that in any but diseased and decaying aristocracies the 
selfishness of condition should have entirely obliterated, not 
only the law of human sympathy, but the sense of the prin- 
ciple on which aristocracy itself rests. “ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin ;”—and all men are sufficiently 
alike, if their whole natures are not distorted, to sympathize 
with man. But in aristocracies, except in their worst periods 
of decline, the consciousness of power must bring with it 
the consciousness that a dutiful use of that power is indis- 
pensable to self-preservation: and it is hard to believe that 
men feel least for the wretchedness of their fellow-creatures 
when they have most the power of relieving it. Madame 
de Sévigné may be quoted as an example of aristocratic hard- 
ness of heart, which contrasts painfully with the elegance of 
her manners and the warmth of her domestic affections; but 
the character of the aristocratic principle does not rest on 
times or persons such as the age of Madame de Sévigné, or 
the wits and beauties of Versailles. 


“‘ Tt sometimes happens that, wearied with public affairs and sated with 
opulence, amidst the ruin of religious belief and the decline of the State, the 
heart of an aristocracy may by degrees be seduced to the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyments only. At other times the power of the monarch or the weak- 
ness of the people, without stripping the nobility of their fortune, compels 
them to stand aloof from the administration of affairs, and whilst the road 
to mighty enterprize is closed, abandons them to the inquietude of their own 
desires ; they then fall back heavily upon themselves and seek in the plea- 
sures of the body oblivion of their former greatness. | When the members 
of an aristocratic body are thus exclusively devoted to the pursuit of physi- 
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cal gratifications, they commonly concentrate in that direction all the energy 
which they derive from their long experience of power. Such men are 
not satisfied with the pursuit of comfort; they require sumptuous depravity 
and splendid corruption. The worship they pay the senses is a gorgeous 
one ; and they seem to vie with each other in the art of degrading their 
own natures. The stronger, the more famous, and the more free an ari- 
stocracy has been, the more depraved will it then become ; and however 
brilliant may have been the lustre of its virtues, I dare predict that they 
will always be surpassed by the splendour of its vices.” 

The loss of power, the neglect of duty, the pursuit of frivo- 
lous or scandalous amusement may justify that doom by 
which the French aristocracy has so cruelly suffered. M. de 
Tocqueville certainly does not disparage its own peculiar me- 
rits, or the favourable influence it indirectly exercised in its 
best days on the manners and culture of the nation. But the 
theory of aristocracy was lost sight of in France long before 
the noblesse tottered: its principles were subverted by the 
power of the crown; and in the hour of trial nothing but its 
vices remained to be scattered abroad. To compare, even 
by inference, democracy in America with what aristocracy 
became in France, is to compare the former principle under 
the most favourable circumstances with the latter in the most 
pitiable condition. 

III. In the introduction to the first part of his book M. 
de Tocqueville explained that his object was not to advocate 
or to account for the spread of democratic principles in the 
world; he assumed the progress of democracy to be an in- 
controvertible fact, willed by Providence and sanctioned by 
Time: and whilst he deprecated the exultation with which 
some have hailed the approach of a new era in the world’s 
history, and deplored the blindness of others who shut their 
eyes against all prospect of change, he set himself to inquire 
into the safest and truest methods of adapting man and so- 
ciety to the circumstances of this new condition. 

In speaking of the characteristics of historic writers in de- 
mocratic ages he now uses the following language : 

“‘ Those who write in democratic ages have another more dangerous ten- 
dency. When the traces of individual action upon nations are lost, it often 
happens that the world goes on to move, though the moving agent is no longer 
discoverable. As it becomes extremely difficult to discern and to analyse the 
reasons which, acting separately on the volition of each member of the com- 
munity, concur in the end to produce movement in the whole mass, men 
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are led to believe that this movement is involuntary, and that societics un- 
consciously obey some superior force ruling over them. But even when the 
general fact which governs the private volition of all individuals is supposed 
to be discovered upon the earth, the principle of human free-will is not se- 
cure. A cause sufficiently extensive to affect millions of men at once, and 
sufficiently strong to bend them all together in the same direction, may well 
seem irresistible: having seen that mankind do yield to it, the mind is close 
upon the inference that mankind cannot resist it. 

“ Historians who live in democratic ages, then, not only deny that the 
few have any power of acting upon the destiny of a people, but they de- 
prive the people themselves of the power of modifying their own condi- 
tion, and they subject them either to an inflexible Providence, or to some 
blind necessity. According to them each nation is indissolubly bound by 
its position, its origin, its precedents, and its character, to a certain lot which 
no efforts can ever change. They involve generation in generation, and 
thus, going back from age to age, and from necessity to necessity, up to the 
origin of the world, they forge a close and enormous chain, which girds and 
binds the human race. To their minds it is not enough to show what events 
have occurred: they would fain show that events could not have occurred 
otherwise. They take a nation arrived at a certain stage of its history, and 
they affirm that it could not but follow the track which brought it thither- 
It is easier to make such an assertion, than to show by what means the 
nation might have adopted a better course. 

“ T would moreover observe, that such principles are peculiarly dangerous 
at the period at which we are arrived. Our contemporaries are but too 
prone to doubt of the human free-will, because each of them feels himself 
confined on every side by his own weakness; but they are still willing to 
acknowledge the strength and independence of men united in society. Let 
not this principle be lost sight of; for the great object in our time is to raise 
the faculties of men, not to complete their prostration.” 


It may perhaps be remarked that some traces of this fatal 
character are discernible in the postulates of the writer. All 
that men have done, or can do, has, as he believes, served only 
to advance the democratic cause, by their exertions or in spite 
of them: and all the space that is left to the free-will of man 
is to make the best of this inevitable lot. If there be anything 
great in the energy of individual exertion for the public good, 
—if there be anything real in the objects of a lofty ambition 
unprompted by private interest,—if there be anything true in 
the consciousness and responsibility of man, all the highest 
faculties in our nature appear to militate against this absolute 
and overwhelming conclusion. But M. de Tocqueville has 
refrained from destroying the admirable fairness of his in- 


quiry, by summing up the elements on either side. He leaves 
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the inference to be made by his reader: and he takes his leave 
of the subject in a passage marked by deep touches of a noble 
regret, and a not less noble confidence in the Providential go- 
vernment of the world. 


‘« Before I close for ever the theme that has detained me so long, I would 
fain take a parting survey of all the various characteristics of modern so- 
ciety, and appreciate at last the general influence to be exercised by the 
principle of equality upon the fate of mankind; but I am stopped by the 
difficulty of the task, and in presence of so great an object my sight is 
troubled, and my reason fails. 

“‘ The society of the modern world which I have sought to delineate, 
and which I seek to judge, has but just come into existence. Time has not 
yet shaped it into perfect form: the great revolution by which it has been 
created is not yet over; and amidst the occurrences of our time, it is almost 
impossible to discern what will pass away with the revolution itself, and 
what will survive its close. The world which is rising into existence is still 
half encumbered by the remains of the world which is waning into decay ; 
and amidst the vast perplexity of human affairs, none can say how much 
of ancient institutions and former manners will remain, or how much will 
completely disappear. 

* . . > * * * . 

** When I survey this countless multitude of beings, shaped in each 
other’s likeness, amidst whom nothing rises and nothing falls, the sight of 
such universal wniformity saddens and chills me, and I am tempted to re- 
gret that state of society which has ceased to be. When the world was 
full of men of great importance and extreme insignificance, of great wealth 
and extreme poverty, of great learning and extreme ignorance, I turned 
aside from the latter to fix my observation on the former alone, who grati- 
fied my sympathies. But I admit that this gratification arose from my 
own weakness: it is because I am unable to see at once all that is around 
me, that I am allowed thus to select and separate the objects of my predi- 
lection from among so many others. Such is not the case with that Al- 
mighty and Eternal Being whose gaze necessarily includes the whole of 
created things, and who surveys distinctly, though at once, mankind and 
man. 

‘“* We may naturally believe that it is not the singular prosperity of the 
few, but the greater well-being of all, which is most pleasing in the sight 
of the Creator and Preserver of men. What appears to me to be man’s 
decline, is to His eye advancement,—-what afflicts me, is acceptable to Him. 
A state of equality is perhaps less elevated, but it is more just: and its 
justice constitutes its greatness and its beauty. I would strive then to 
raise myself to this point of the Divine contemplation, and thence to view 
and to judge the concerns of men. 

“* No man, upon the earth, can as yet affirm absolutely and generally, 
that the new state of the world is better than its former one; but it is al- 
ready easy to perceive that this state is different. Some vices and some 
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virtues were so inherent in the constitution of an aristocratic nation, and 
are so opposite to the character of a modern people, that they can never 
be infused into it; some good tendencies and some bad propensities which 
were unknown to the former, are natural to the latter; some ideas suggest 
themselves spontaneously to the imagination of the one, which are utterly 
repugnant to the mind of the other. They are like two distinct orders of 
human beings, each of which has its own merits and defects, its own ad- 
vantages and its own evils. Care must therefore be taken not to judge the 
state of society, which is now coming into existence, by notions derived 
from a state of society which no longer exists; for as these states of so- 
ciety a:c exceedingly different in their structure, they cannot be submitted 
tu a just or fair comparison. 
* * * * * * * * 


“ The object is not to retain the peculiar advantages which the inequa- 
lity of conditions bestows upon mankind, but to secure the new benefits 
which equality may supply. We have not to seek to make ourselves like 
our progenitors, but to strive to work out that species of greatness and 
happiness which is our own. 

“* For myself, who now look back from this extreme limit of my task, 
and discover from afar, but at once, the various objects which have at- 
tracted my more attentive investigation upon my way, I am full of appre- 
hensions and of hopes. I perceive mighty dangers which it is possible to 
ward off,—mighty evils which may be avoided or alleviated; and I cling 
with a firmer hold to the belief, that for democratic nations to be virtuous 
and prosperous they require but to will it. 

*«T am aware that many of my contemporaries maintain that nations 
are never their own masters here below, and that they necessarily obey 
some insurmountable and unintelligent power, arising from anterior events, 
from their race, or from the soil and climate of their country. Such prin- 
ciples are false and cowardly; such principles can never produce aught 
but feeble men and pusillanimous nations. Providence has not created 
mankind entirely independent or entirely free. It is true that around 
every man a fatal circle is traced, beyond which he cannot pass; but 
within the wide verge of that circle he is powerful and free: as it is 
with man, so with communities. The nations of our time cannot prevent 
the conditions of men from becoming equal; but it depends upon them- 
selves whether the principle of equality is to lead them to servitude or free- 
dom, to knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity or to wretchedness, 


But the application to be made of this book, and indeed the 
purposes to which its author would doubtless have it applied, 
are of a more practical character. Men will not be slow to 
draw this inference, nor to act suitably upon the convictions 
it may produce in their minds. The principle of necessity is 
not required to impart a deeper gloom to the picture which 
these volumes disclose. Nay rather, whilst we yield our ac- 
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knowledegment of the fidelity of its outline, we invoke the 
powers which may yet remain to us, to prove, that whatever 
progress the democratic element may have made, its uncon- 
trolled and inevitable dominion is not yet paramount. Whilst 
M. de Tocqueville, writing for a people amongst whom the 
social change is made and the work of revolution accom- 
plished, provides to meet the consequences of the democratic 
principle, we write for a people who may yet provide to meet 
the principle itself before its authority is unquestioned, and 
even its excess justified by its power. 

It will be asked whether the diffusion of knowledge, in 
quantities necessarily limited, will suffice to keep the great 
principles of science and of abstruse truth in view, to re- 
ward the first merit in art, and to explore and extend the 
utmost limits to which the intellect may attain: or whether 
it be not possible at once to promote these higher pursuits 
by the highest rewards of distinction, whilst their derivatives 
are broadly diffused among the mass of the people by an en- 
lightened system of popular education. The paltry indul- 
gences of animal life, the mere pursuit of self-interest, and 
the desultory chace of unattained happiness and imperfect 
results, cannot satisfy minds which are not devoid of cra- 
vings for the highest intellectual enjoyment, of all sense of the 
pleasures of duty, and of the conscious pride of perseverance 
and lasting success. Men who have learned to work with a 
view to their future, to their family, and to their dependents, 
will not willingly forego the objects which they have in view 
beyond the limits of the day—objects to which they are bound 
by the permanence of their property and by their sense of 
lasting duties. 

We have already indicated that the want of human sympa- 
thy is the mark of a decaying aristocracy : the energetic per- 
formance of human duties is the test of an invincible one. 
These are the qualities which justify the hardship of un- 
equal conditions, and resolve the difficulty of God’s various 
allotments to men; since none are so high or happy as not 
to be made higher and happier by the discharge of humble du- 
ties, nor any so humble as not to be the monitors of the 
world’s greatness. But that bastard aristocracy which M. de 
Tocqueville predicts may arise from the manufacturing powers 
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of our age, has all the harshness of contrast, with none of its 
humane correctives—all the hideous consequences of the pro- 
perty of man in man, without even the interested sympathy 
of the slave-owner in the negro. Such an aristocracy would 
indeed be the worst of all changes, even from the worst de- 
mocracy. 

The jealousy which pervades democratic societies is the 
deadliest enemy to their happiness and ultimately their pro- 
sperity, for it tends to put consequences at enmity with causes. 
We have seen, for instance, how practical science is severed 
from the high theoretical science in which its powers origi- 
nate: so in the arts, the highest excellence is too high for me- 
diocrity to assent to its supremacy, and mediocrity, too igno- 
rant or too proud to borrow from the highest excellence, lapses 
into mere balderdash. Man can only improve by humility, 
by the love of superiority, and by the respect for what is higher 
than himself: but these qualities are the reverse of the demo- 
cratic virtues of reliance on self, emulation pushed to jealousy, 
and disdain of authority. Until in the end, as the highest 
models of truth in science, power in politics, virtue in civil 
society, taste in the arts, or superiority in whatever else, cease 
to be fostered and acknowledged, their great function is at an 
end, and they are superseded by an aggregate of inferior qua- 
lities, which must ever go on declining, because that aggregate 
forswears its dependence on those superior models from which 
its merits—such as they are—did originally proceed. 

Thus the author traces the decline of all that is most worth 
living for in the world: nor does he stop short of the final 
consequences to which his premises of the necessary approach 
of democracy lead him. He does not pause till he has de- 
scribed a condition more degraded, more servile, more un- 
worthy of man than the worst times of ancient despotism; a 
condition which he shows to be naturally superinduced by 
the vices and by some of the virtues of democratic ages, but 
which he believes may be warded off by strenuous effort, by 
wise education, and by a judicious use of free institutions. 

Without entering upon the train of argument by which 
these conclusions are established, we shall trace the moral 
effects of this change, in one of the cases in which its results 
would appear to be least questionable. Amongst the institu- 
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tions now existing in the United States which tend to obviate 
some of the immediate evils, if not to correct the ulterior ten- 
dencies of democracy, M. de Tocqueville places in the foremost 
rank the practice of association for civil and political purposes. 
His remarks are here again more especially pointed at his own 
country, where the habit of association is as little known as 
many of the higher correctives of the democratic element. 


**The Americans make associations to give entertainments, to found 
establishments for education, to build inns, to construct churehes, to diffuse 
books, to send missionaries to the antipodes; and in this manner they 
found hospitals, prisons and schools. If it be proposed to advance some 
truth, or to foster some feeling by the encouragement of a great example, 
they form a society. Wherever, at the head of some new undertaking, you 
see the Government in France, or a man of rank in England, in the United 
States you will be sure to find an association. 

“ Thus the most democratic country on the face of the earth is that in 
which men have in our time carried to the highest perfection the art of 
pursuing in common the object of their common desires, and have applied 
this new science to the greatest number of purposes. Is this the result of 
accident ? or is there in reality any necessary connection between the prin- 
ciple of association and that of equality ? 

** Aristocratic communities always contain, amongst a multitude of per- 
sons who by themselves are powerless, a small number of powerful and 
wealthy citizens, each of whom can achieve great undertakings single- 
handed. In aristocratic societies men do not need to combine in order to 
act, because they are strongly held together. Every wealthy and powerful 
citizen constitutes the head of a permanent and compulsory association, 
composed of all those who are dependent upon him, or whom he makes 
subservient to the execution of his designs. 

«* Amongst democratic nations, on the contrary, all the citizens are in- 
dependent and feeble; they can do hardly anything by themselves, and 
none of them can oblige his fellow-men to lend him their assistance. 
They all, therefore, fall into a state of incapacity, if they do not learn vo- 
luntarily to help each other. If men living in democratic countries had no 
right and no inclination to associate for political purposes, their inde- 
pendence would be in great jeopardy ; but they might long preserve their 
wealth and their cultivation: whereas if they never acquired the habit of 
forming associations in ordinary life, civilization itself would be endangered. 
A people amongst which individuals should lose the power of achieving 
great things single-handed, without acquiring the means of producing 
them by united exertions, would soon relapse into barbarism.” 


In the last part of the book, the principle of association is 
in like manner advocated as the only means of opposing an 
adequate resistance to the centralizing spirit of modern de- 
spotism. 
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But admitting all that can be said of the principle of asso- 
ciation as a means for accomplishing physical and even moral 
objects, when all other means fail,—that is to say when indi- 
vidual strength cannot attain the one, nor religious authority 
command the other,—the real value of the principle of associ- 
ation in itself still remains to be determined. It promotes 
certain objects ; it creates a new kind of relation in which men 
stand by one another, who would otherwise live wholly apart ; 
and it teaches certain habits of discipline and deference to the 
general will, which are advantageous to the community and the 
individual. But here the advantages of this social contrivance 
end: you will seek in vain in associated bodies for the sense 
of duty and responsibility, which every man seeks to shift 
from himself to his neighbour. M. de Tocqueville himself 
remarks at the close of his work :—“ It must be admitted that 
* these collective beings which are called associations are 
** stronger and more formidable than a private individual can 
“ ever be, and that they have less of the responsibility of their 
“ own actions ; whence it seems reasonable that they should 
“ not be allowed to retain so great an independence of the 
“ supreme power as might be conceded to a private indivi- 
“ dual.” Associations, of the description here chiefly alluded 
to, have no conscience: they have no fixed principle, for 
their acts and their professions are almost always a com- 
promise between the sincere personal convictions of their 
own members. For their misdeeds no man will take blame 
to himself: nor will there be any room left for those higher 
and better impulses which act upon him individually, not 
collectively. “ Associated man,” said Shelley, with much 
truth, in spite of the bitterness of the sentiment, “holds it 
“ as the very sacrament of his union to forswear all delicacy, 
« all benevolence, all remorse,—all that is true, tender and 
“ sublime.”—That is to say when men are associated for a 
purpose, not by a principle. 

Individually, man cannot wholly separate the pursuit of his 
interests from the dictates of his own nature and conscience ; 
—collectively, he strengthens the former by an alliance with a 
host of other men’s passions as eager as his own, and stifles 
the latter in the solitude or oblivion of his heart. What is 
profitable to the company can hardly be criminal to himself: 
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he has associates to lighten’even guilt ;—“ quod multis peccatur 
inultum est.” 

Observe then to what result we are inevitably led by this 
substitution of associated powers for aristocratic persons, 
which is held up as the indispensable agent and preservative 
of democratic society. In the place of men holding high 
powers in trust for the many,—a trust which is hallowed by 
a religious sense of their origin, and by the joint operation of 
all that is best in men’s sympathies or loftiest in men’s 
thoughts,—you are to substitute powers affording equal 
temptations with no equal restraints,—which exist only for 
the pursuit of their own ends—self-created—and in which no 
man refuses to bear his fraction of the same, if it be accom- 
panied with his fraction of the profit. The newspaper-press, 
which M. de Tocqueville truly shows to be inseparable from 
public associations, and in fact to constitute an association of 
which the readers of a paper are the members, may illustrate 
the morality of associations : yet newspapers are the prophets 
of those nations in which collective bodies are the only 
aristocracy. 

In England it is true that the principle of association has 
long been regarded as a powerful means of operation : it has 
borne the most glorious and some of the most disgraceful 
fruits which have ever grown out of the enterprize of man ;— 
it holds to this hour the empire of British India, and it is also 
branded by the early history of British India. But in England 
the principle of association has constantly been checked by 
the aristocratic character of the national institutions. There 
has ever been that in England, which could overawe and con- 
trol the excesses of British associations; and there is no 
stronger example of the necessity and the sturdy application 
of this control than the actual government of the East India 
Company. But if the principle of association is to be, not the 
subordinate agent, but the chief moving principle of society, 
where is this indispensable control to reside? The state it- 
self becomes, under pure democratic forms of government, a 
joint-stock company for political purposes; it may be as ruth- 
less and as bold as the worst aristocracy or the worst despot, 
—the seignory of Venice, or the Cesars of Rome. Already 
the conduct of the government of the United States to the 
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Indians, and on other occasions when a purpose not a principle 
was their guide, may serve to exemplify this proposition. 

We have been led away by the discussion of some of the 
points on which we partially differ from M. de Tocqueville, 
till a very inadequate space remains to convey our opinion of 
the high merits of the whole work. We regret that we can- 
not quote (for it is impossible to abridge) the judicious chapter 
on the relations of the sexes in democratic countries, and the 
elaborate and ingenious theory of honour, which is one of the 
most original portions of the book: but to these we more espe- 
cially refer the reader. We might have traced the bearing 
of the principles here laid down upon the politics of the age, 
in our own or in other countries ; or have enlarged on the high 
philosophical character of the ideas it contains,—the resolute 
hostility to everything which may engender or tolerate de- 
graded notions of man, of his spiritual nature, of his social 
interests, and of his eternal destinies. But the language of 
panegyric is not required to draw attention to this book, or to 
enhance its real value; we only trust that it may be as gene- 
rally and profitably studied as it has been wisely and consci- 
entiously written. 





ArtIc.Le VII. 


The Recent Occurrences at Cracow. 


Tne article which appeared under this title in the last num- 
ber of our Review contained a collection of most important 
facts, derived from official sources, relative to the republic of 
Cracow. The subsequent receipt of fresh documents enables 
us to add the following details, throwing considerable light 
upon this question, which the three protecting Powers have 
endeavoured to involve in mystery. We believe it to be 
an undoubted fact, that Cracow has never been troubled 
by any internal disorder; that this unhappy city has been 
cruelly calumniated from the commencement of the occu- 
pation; and that her commercial as well as her political 
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importance require that England should have there a repre- 
sentative. 

Cracow is situated on the left bank of the Vistula, twelve 
miles from the frontiers of Austrian Silesia: she occupies an 
important military position, and, capable of being easily forti- 
fied, might be rendered a very formidable ¢éte-de-pont. This 
consideration induced Austria, at the Congress of Vienna, 
to insist upon the exclusive possession of Cracow. Russia in 
her turn manifested the same desire at a later period. Cra- 
cow is the point at which the high-roads to Berlin and 
Vienna meet; a rail-road, which is now in progress, will 
soon facilitate the communication with Warsaw, which is at 
present interrupted by the military occupation that has con- 
tinued since 1836. 

The establishment of the republic of Cracow was the con- 
sequence of a necessity felt in common by all the Powers; this 
was so well appreciated, that special stipulations were made 
to regulate with the utmost care every detail respecting the 
national institutions,—a fact proved by the private treaties 
between Russia, Prussia and Austria, of the third of May, 
1815, and the general act of the Congress of Vienna of the 
same date, which (in article 119) states, “ that the ratifica- 
“tion should include, on the part of the parties, the formal 
“ and solemn engagement to agree, either as signitaries or as 
“ accessaries, to the accomplishment of the treaty ; from which 
“ resulted a general guarantee, complete and reciprocal, of all 
“ the dispositions of the act.” 

The constitution granted at Cracow in 1815, and annexed 
to the general act of the Congress of Vienna, established three 
powers,—legislative, executive and judiciary. To the legis- 
lative power belonged the sovereign control of the admini- 
stration,—the nominations of the senators and magistrates, 
—the authority of citing before itself, in certain foreseen 
cases, public functionaries,—and the regulation of the budget 
of the state. The executive power was engaged in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, and had the initiative of the laws: it 
directed the police and the public force. To the judiciary 
power was confided the sovereign administration of justice 
in the country in civil and criminal matters: the magistrates 
enjoyed a perfect independence, nor were they subject to re- 
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moval, except in cases of suit instituted against them by the 
legislative power. Moreover the liberty of the press was 
guaranteed, as well as the institution of trial by jury. 

Our former article has shown the successive and entire 
destruction of these protective institutions, guaranteed by 
the great Powers of Europe. In 1815, after the Congress of 
Vienna, a commission of organization was instituted at Cra- 
cow by the three protecting Courts, with the object of apply- 
ing and developing the principles of the constitution. But 
this commission, during the three years that it existed in ope- 
ration (1815-1818), distinguished itself only by its hostility 
to that constitution, and by its ignorance of the wants and 
desires of the country. It opposed itself to the freedom of 
commerce guaranteed by the treaties; it established the cen- 
sorship ; and, whilst it imposed a new statute on the univer- 
sity, it despoiled it of its ancient splendour and its privileges, 
and even attempted to undermine its credit. 

Amongst the advantages and privileges granted to the free 
city of Cracow was that of the freedom of commerce, which 
insured to her very extensive relations and important benefits. 
This privilege was ceded by the general act of the Congress 
of Vienna, of May 3rd, 1815, and by the separate treaties of 
the same date. 

Article 8 of the general act gives to the riverain town of 
Podgorzé, near Cracow, and situated in Gallicia, the privileges 
of a free town for ever, in order to facilitate the commercial 
relations between the two cities. Five hundred toises (1000 
yards) were assigned to the circle of Podgorzé, within which 
no custom-house nor any military post whatever could be 
established. 

Article 14 maintains the principles laid down in articles 24, 
25, 26, 28 and 29, of the treaty between Austria and Russia, 
and in articles 22, 23, 24, 25, 28 and 29, of the treaty be- 
tween Russia and Prussia, relative to the free navigation of 
the rivers and canals throughout the whole extent of ancient 
Poland, as well as to the access to the sea-ports and the free 
circulation of agricultural and manufactured products in the 
different Polish provinces. 

Article 118 declares that the treaties, conventions, declara- 
tions, regulations, and all the acts annexed to the general act, 
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and particularly the treaties between Russia and Austria, be- 
tween Russia and Prussia, between these three Powers, or the 
additional treaty concerning Cracow, all bearing the date of 
May 3rd, 1815,—are considered to be an integral part of the 
arrangements of the Congress, and to have equal force and 
equal effect as if they had been inserted word for word in 
the general act. 

Article 19 of the above-mentioned treaty between Russia 
and Austria stipulates in the following terms for freedom of 
communication between Cracow and the other provinces of 
the ancient kingdom of Poland. 


“« Il sera libre au propri¢taire mixte, ou 4 son fondé de pouvoir, de se ren- 
dre en tout tems de |’une des possessions dans |’autre, et pour cet effet il 
est de la volonté des deux Cours, que le gouvernement de la province la plus 
voisine délivre les passeports nécessaires 4 la requisition des parties. Ces 
passeports seront suffisans pour passer d’un gouvernement dans |’autre, et 
seront réciproquement reconnus.” 


Article 24, relating to navigation, is thus worded,— 


«« La navigation de tous les fleuves et canaux dans toute l’étendue de l’an- 
cien royaume de Pologne (tel qu’il existait avant 1772) jusqu’d leur em- 
bouchure, tant en descendant qu’en remontant, sera libre de telle sorte, 
qu’elle ne pourra étre interdite 4 aucun des habitans des provinces Polo- 
naises, qui se trouvent sous le gouvernement Russe ou Autrichien.” 


Article 26 introduces an uniformity of tonnage dues, in order 
better to assure the freedom of commerce. These duties, be- 
ing once fixed, can only be altered by common consent. 

Article 28 assures the most unlimited freedom of transit in 
all parts of ancient Poland, and stipulates that the duties to 
be collected in this respect shall be the most moderate, and 
similar to those already in existence for the merchants of the 
most favoured countries. 

Article 29 states that the two Courts are entitled to name 
commissioners, in order to obviate all abuses in the collection 
of the duties by the custom-house, and the better to guaran- 
tee the freedom of import and export in the said provinces 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland. 

The treaty concluded between Russia and Prussia recog- 
nizes the principle of the most unlimited freedom of com- 
merce, such as is stipulated in the preceding treaty. The 
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additional treaty between Russia, Prussia and Austria is no 
less favourable to the unlimited freedom of commerce gua- 
ranteed to Cracow. 

Article 3 assures the privileges granted to the riverain town 
of Podgorzé, adjoining Cracow, by article 8 of the general act 
of the Congress of Vienna. 

Article 4 grants authority to Cracow to erect bridges over 
the Vistula, to communicate with Podgorzé. 

Article 8 declares that the constitution of Cracow and of 
her territory prohibits her establishment of a custom-house, 
but reserves to her the barrier-dues and those of the bridge 
over the Vistula. 

According to article 10, all the duties, immunities, advan- 
tages and privileges, stipulated in favour of the mized pro- 
prietors—viz. the freedom of commerce and that of navigation 
—are common to the free city of Cracow and to her territory. 
However, to facilitate her provisionment with wood, coal and 
other of the most necessary articles, the three Courts authorize 
the free exportation of these articles of consumption within the 
territory of Cracow. 

Such were the benefits assured to the republic of Cracow 
with regard to commerce: let us now see how they were 
fulfilled by the three so-called protective Courts. The sti- 
pulations had scarcely been made, when their violation com- 
menced. The freedom of commerce, which had been assured, 
existed only upon paper; and the three Courts hesitated not 
to apply to Cracow their prohibitory system, and to treat her 
in this respect entirely as a foreign country. This destroyed 
the commerce of Poland, which, according to the treaties, 
depended upon a perfect reciprocity of advantages. For 
it is evident that, whilst on the one side Cracow was for- 
bidden to collect duties upon imported merchandize, it was 
reserved to her on the other to export her products into the 
same provinces without payment of any duties. 

Austria refused to execute article 10 of the additional 
treaty, relative to the provisionment of Cracow. She imposed 
an oppressive duty upon all the articles of consumption which 
were imported from the state of Cracow; and when the Diet 
of Cracow, in February 1817, demanded of Austria a rectifi- 
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cation of this abuse, it received the reply, in December of the 
same year, that the Austrian government did not regard cattle, 
wood, oatmeal, corn, etc. as articles of primary necessity, and 
that consequently it could not attend to the complaint. 

Notwithstanding the guarantees given by the treaties, that 
a commission should be established to fix the tarif con- 
cerning the commerce of Cracow with Russia and Austria, 
no commission was ever named with this object. So far 
from it, on the 16th of October, 1836, the duties upon the 
imported wines of Hungary, which by a special convention 
ought to have remained the same, viz. at eight ducats 
per hogshead, as well for Cracow as for the other pro- 
vinces of Poland, were arbitrarily reduced by Russia to four 
ducats, to the great injury of the commerce of Cracow, and 
in spite of the numerous remonstrances of its inhabitants. 
The answer of the Russian government on this subject in 
the negative, dated May 5th, 1836, states,—“ that it is a con- 
* cession to a neighbouring and friendly power, due to the 
*‘intimate relations between the two states, and that no 
“ state should take advantage of it.” 

The freedom of communication so indispensable to com- 
merce, and which is stipulated expressly in article 19 of the 
treaty concluded between Russia and Austria, is become a 
dead letter. At the end of a few years heavy restrictions in 
this respect were introduced by the three protective Courts; 
and since the second occupation of Cracow, in 1836, the in- 
habitants are held almost in a state of imprisonment, and de- 
livered over to the good pleasure of the conference of the 
residents, which has arrogated to itself the right of granting or 
refusing passports. The consequence is, that the communi- 
cations are almost entirely interrupted, and that the commerce 
is by this means ruined. The following are the names of 
several inhabitants of Cracow, amongst many others, who, in 
spite of the urgency of their aflairs and their reiterated re- 
monstrances to the residents, were unable to obtain pass- 
ports :—Bochenek, Badeni, Skorkowski, Meciszewski, Hént- 
zel, Placer and Jarzynski. Two other inhabitants of Cracow, 
A. Lipezynski and J. Glogier, having obtained passports for 
Gallicia, signed by the Austrian resident, were arrested at Tar- 
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nopol, and, after an imprisonment of two months, sent back 
under escort to Cracow, without the least reason being ever 
given for conduct so arbitrary. 

On the 30th of July, 1833, the extraordinary commis- 
sion instituted by the three Courts for the reorganization 
of Cracow withdrew, by a note addressed to the Senate, 
the unlimited freedom of commerce guaranteed by the trea- 
ties to the riverain town of Podgorzé, and to its bounda- 
ries, under pretext that it facilitated the entrance of vaga- 
bonds into Cracow* ; as if, besides the narrow limits of Pod- 
gorzé, the Austrian police were not able effectually to keep 
watch over persons unprovided with passports,—as if the 
government of Cracow could not in its turn exercise a vigi- 
lance which was wholly for its own interest. This suppres- 
sion, then termed temporary, still remains, and has existed 
for seven years; nor does anything hold out the hope that it 
will ever cease. It was not announced to the Senate till the 
moment of its execution. 

We have now to examine the nature of the commercial 
relations of Cracow with England. The market of Cracow 
being open to foreign merchandise and free of all entrance 
dues, a considerable importation of English products was the 
result. These consisted principally of the manufactures of 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, etc.; which places 
exported stuffs, cotton, silk, wool, cloths, hardware, colonial 
products, sugar, coffee, etc. The goods were shipped to 
Hamburgh, whence they were forwarded by land to Leipzig, 
and from thence to Cracow. The transit dues were mode- 
rate: they have since been increased by Prussia. 

The exportation of articles of commerce from Cracow 
consisted of zinc, wheat, trefoil-seed, etc.: a great quan- 
tity of zinc was sent to England. These products were 
conveyed along the Vistula as far as Dantzig, where they 
were shipped for England. The market of Cracow found a 
large number of buyers who came from the different Polish 
provinces, as well as from Silesia, Hungary, Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, etc. The merchants of these latter countries were 
attracted to Cracow, in preference to Leipzig, on account of 

* See annexed documents, No. 2, infra. 
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its greater proximity. The English merchandise bought at 
Cracow entered Wallachia by Pesth, and Moldavia by Czer- 
nowice, passing through Gallicia*. 

The commerce of Cracow was the more important, as that 
city served as a corn-market to Silesia, which has been trans- 
ferred, since the occupation of the republic, to Wieliczkowice 
and Baran. Cracow enjoyed great immunities; her geographi- 
cal position, one of the most advantageous, contributed to the 
prosperity of her commerce, which was becoming more and 
more important, when the two successive occupations, in 
1831 and 1836, came and annihilated it. There is not a doubt 
that, if England had a consul at Cracow, the occupation would 
not have taken place, nor would any blow have been aimed 
at her commerce. At present the only practical means of 
reviving this is to establish a consul in the cityf. 

Besides these guarantees given for the welfare of the re- 
public, there were other measures intended to assure a moral 
culture and progressive development of civilization, not alone 
to Cracow, but also to all the provinces of the ancient king- 
dom of Poland without distinction, as is proved by article 10 
of the additional treaty. The University of Cracow was one 
of the finest monuments of Polish civilization ; founded im the 
fourteenth century, and endowed with important privileges, 
it produced men who at different periods were the ornament 
and strength of their country. The act of the Congress of 
Vienna guaranteed (by article 15 of the additional treaty) the 
rights and privileges of the university, as well as its great 
revenues. But the commission of reorganization, instead of 
themselves watching over the execution of the stipulations 
concerning the university, vested the Prussian commis- 
sioner, Baron Reibnitz, with all their powers. This gave 
rise to great abuses in the administration of the funds of 
the university: the chairs of the professors were, so to speak, 
put up to auction; the university was withdrawn from the 
authorities of the country; the rector was constituted sove- 
reign judge of the students, who were deprived of the power 


* The value of English goods imported into Cracow was by an error very con- 
siderably understated in our last article on this subject. 

* See, for other important details, the British and Foreign Review, for April, 
1839. 
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of appealing to another tribunal. The new statute imposed 
by the commission, under the influence of the Prussian com- 
missioner, abolished all the privileges of the university, and 
passed by in silence all that concerned its endowments, con- 
fiscated in great part by the three protective Powers. This 
conduct called forth a remonstrance in the form of a demand 
from the Senate, presented to each of the three Courts. The 
Austrian government replied, July 13th, 1816, by a refusal, 
grounded upon the assertion that the university possessed re- 
venues sufficient for its support ; and added, contrary to the 
truth, that article 15 of the additional treaty guaranteed to 
the university only the property which it held incontestably 
at the period of the Congress of Vienna; and that all which 
it held in Gallicia would be considered as alienated, since the 
treaty of 1809 made no mention of it. No alienation, how- 
ever, had taken place, and all this property belonged to the 
university up tw the meeting of the Congress of Vienna in 
the year 1815. 

The Russian government made a similar reply, January 
15th, 1817, insisting on the sufficiency of the revenues of the 
university ; as if it had the power thus to annul the rights of 
property. 

The Prussian government declared, June 24th, 1818, 
through its minister for foreign affairs, that it would make 
restitution of the funds demanded, as soon as it should be 
proved by official documents that they belonged to the uni- 
versity. Prussia could with the greater impunity require this 
proof, as she herself possesses the documents in question, 
which, through the events of the war and political changes, 
had been transferred to Warsaw, and from thence to Berlin. 

The endowment of the university consisted of funded pro- 
perty, of real estates, farms, tithes and private benefices. On 
the foundation of the republic of Cracow in 1815, these en- 
dowments were divided among the provinces of Poland which 
had fallen to the lot of the three protecting Powers; they 
were estimated at 8,234,762 Polish florins, or about two mil- 
lion pounds sterling, according to the official report of 1836, 
presented by order of the commission of Audit. 

In 1817 the arbitrary conduct of the director of police, 
Kostecki, provoked some resistance on the part of the stu- 
2a2 
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dents of the university, which was followed by important 
modifications in the university regulations; these were in- 
serted in the organic statute dated October 16th, 1818. At 
a later period, when this statute was to receive new modi- 
fications, the three protecting Courts, while they preserved 
its principal dispositions, laid down the principles of its 
future development in their act of September the 29th, 1826. 
On the 5th of October, 1826, the Russian government ap- 
pointed Count Zaluski, aide-de-camp of the Emperor, as 
curator, and gave the police of the university into his charge. 
The curator regularly presented his reports to the Russian 
senator, Nowosiltzof, a man known for his hostility to Poland. 
From this epoch dates the interdiction of the university to 
Poles from the other provinces, in despite of the solemn en- 
gagements contracted by article 15 of the additional treaty. 
In 1833 a serious circumstance occurred which compro- 
mised the existence of the university. A new commission of 
reorganization was named by the three Courts; it was com- 
posed of Baron Pfliigel, for Austria, M. de Forckenbeck for 
Prussia, and M. Tengoborski for Russia. A new organization 
was then imposed on the university, August 23rd, 1833, in 
accordance with which the three Courts were to be repre- 
sented at the university by three curators, who in their turn 
were represented by deputies. These were, for Austria, M. de 
Metternich, represented by M. Brodowicz,—for Prussia, M. 
Ancillon, represented by M. Weyss,—for Russia, M. Nowo- 
siltzof, represented by M. Markiewicz. From this moment 
the influence and authority of Russia became more and 
more manifest; and, at the instance of the Russian resident, 
a professorship of Russian literature was established. The 
university became the theatre of the most scandalous abuses ; 
the ablest and most esteemed professors were discharged, 
and the most sacred personal rights violated. The university 
was subjected to the most degrading humiliations, and grew 
to be the arena of low intrigues, at the head of which was 
M. Schindler, one of the members of the committee charged 
by the reorganizing commission with reforming the univer- 
sity*. This deplorable situation still continues, and the oc- 


* Now invested by the residents with the Presidency of the Senate ad interim. 
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cupation has made it even worse, seeing that at the present 
moment there is no rector. The reduced number of students, 
caused by the exclusion of Poles from the other provinces, 
has greatly contributed to ruin the commerce of Cracow. 
Of what great importance then would it be to restore to this 
free city her ancient university, with its rights, its endow- 
ments, its privileges, guaranteed solemnly by treaties; and 
this moreover at an epoch when the implacable hatred of the 
Russian government against Poland is manifesting itself in 
the total destruction of her institutions, in the abolition of 
her colleges, of her universities, in the confiscation of her 
public and private libraries, in the forced introduction of 
the Russian language, and the persecutions aimed at her na- 
tionality and religion ! 

One of the severest blows at the independence and li- 
berties of Cracow was unquestionably the imposition by the 
three Courts of a new constitution, announced by the Senate 
on the 29th of July, 1833, as about to be carried into execu- 
tion on the 3rd of September in the same year*. The consti- 
tution granted to the republic, in 1815, by the Powers which 
signed the act of the Congress of Vienna, was, as we have 
said, inserted in the additional treaty concerning Cracow,— 
which treaty itself formed a part of the general act of the 
Congress ; it followed then, that any modification of the pri- 
mitive constitution could only take place with the previous 
assent of the Powers so signing. Nevertheless this was not 
attended to, and the promulgation of the new constitution 
was accomplished without the slightest participation of Eng- 
land or France, which could not have happened if these two 
Powers had had their accredited residents at the republic of 
Cracow. That constitution, it is well known, submits the 
national institutions of the free city to the discretion of the 
residents, who, united since that epoch in conference, govern 
with sovereign power, and impose their will upon a Senate of 
their own choice. 

Article 7 of the new organic statute of the Senate authorises 
the president of that assembly to put a stop to its delibera- 


* See annexed documents, No. 4, infra. 
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tions in important matters, obliging him to inform the three 
residents of his having done so, and to refer to their final de- 
cision. The supplement to article 17 of the same statute 
authorises the directors of the police and the militia not to 
obey the orders of the Senate when such reference has once 
been made to the residents. These modifications are inserted 
in the journal or bulletin des lois of Cracow, with the rescript 
of the Senate of August 9th, 1837, marked No. 5,436. 

It is the fate of that free city to endure all the misery 
and humiliation that a refinement of cruelty can invent. 
Not only has her independence been usurped, and her well- 
being moral and physical destroyed, but attempts have 
been made to calumniate her in the eyes of Europe, and 
to represent her as unworthy of enjoying the benefits which 
had been assured to her. In 1831, a body of Russian troops 
commanded by General Riidiger violated the territory of the 
republic ; signalizing their three months’ stay by acts of vio- 
lence, and by the arrest of the venerable bishop of Cracow, 
Skorkowski,—an outrage drily announced by a note from Ge- 
neral Riidiger to the Senate, bearing date October 4th, 1831*. 
The illustrious prisoner was obliged to appeal to the Austrian 
resident for support and protection, as is seen in his letter of 
October 12th, 1831+. When the Senate of Cracow claimed 
of the Russian government (February 18th, 1832) repayment 
of the charges incurred for the support of the army of occu- 
pation, they received a refusal, communicated by the Rus- 
sian resident May 28th in the same year{, grounded on the 
pretended connivance of the inhabitants of Cracow with their 
compatriots who took part in the Polish revolution of 1830. 
It is however a fact of public notoriety that the republic of 
Cracow did not take part in those events; and, even if she 
had done so, this would be no reason for any occupation 
whatever, which is rendered legally impossible by article 6 of 
the additional treaty, and article 9 of the general act of the 
Congress of Vienna, conceived in these terms: “ The three 
“Courts oblige themselves to observe and to cause to be ob- 
“ served, in all cases, the neutrality of the free city of Cracow 


* See annexed documents, No. 1, infra. Tt Ibid. No. 2, infra. 
t Ibid. No. 3, infra. 
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“and of its territory. No armed force, under any pretext 
“‘ whatsoever, shall be permitted to enter it.” 

Notwithstanding these solemn guarantees, the inviolability 
of the territory was not observed, either in 1831, at the time 
of the first occupation, or in 1836 at the second; we will 
show the chain of circumstances which led to this. 

After the fall of Warsaw, Russia employed all her influence 
to engage Austria and Prussia severally to oppose the main- 
tenance of Polish nationality in the free city of Cracow. 
A military occupation appeared the surest means of attain- 
ing this object; but as the treaties prohibited this, it was 
necessary to find a pretext, in the seriousness and urgency 
of circumstances. In 1834 a secret convention concluded 
at Miinchengratz, without the concurrence of England and 
France, provided for the case of occupation, and exacted 
the participation of any one of the three Powers upon the 
demand of the two others. This concurrence of- Austria 
and Prussia in the proposals of Russia is explained by their 
common and exaggerated apprehension respecting the Polish 
provinces subjected to their domination, but chiefly by the 
wish to preserve an alliance based upon the identity of the 
absolute principle of their governments, in opposition to the 
constitutional system of the western Powers. Austria and 
Prussia made the first concession to Russia, by sharing in the 
acts of violence committed at Cracow, but they have not 
been the less aggressive themselves. Austria skilfully suc- 
ceeded in charging herself with the execution of all the 
measures taken in common against the liberties and in- 
dependence of the republic; to which Russia consented, 
that she might the less awaken the attention of the other 
Powers, and accomplish her own views with fewer ob- 
stacles. In order to give a pretext, more or less plausible, 
to the occupation, recourse was had to calumny: Cracow, 
after twenty-one years of perfect quiet was represented as a 
central point of anarchy and revolutionary conspiracies, which 
might compromise the peace of the neighbouring states. But, 
as these conspiracies had no existence, it was necessary at 
least to render Cracow suspected, by sending spies to repre- 
sent themselves as patriots and act the part of agitators. The 
residence of nearly two hundred Polish refugees in Prussian 
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Silesia and in Austrian Gallicia facilitated the execution of 
these Macchiavellian schemes. It was only necessary to re- 
double the persecations against these unhappy men, to hunt 
them mercilessly down, and to force them to seek an asylum 
in the territory of Cracow, by facilitating every means of their 
reaching it. ‘These two hundred refugees having once entered 
Cracow, goaded on by secret agents and spies, desperate 
through hunger and fatigue, and concentrated in a spot of 
very limited extent, might become dangerous to the public 
tranquillity. It was then probable that the Senate, being it- 
self unable to effect the evacuation of the territory, would be 
compelled to apply for assistance to the three protecting 
Courts, and that thus the occupation would be legalized in 
the eyes of Europe; under a thousand pretexts it might, from 
being at first temporary, become eventually permanent. Such 
was the plan conceived by Russia, and agreed to and executed 
by the three Powers, as the following facts incontestably 
prove. 

In 1834 and 1835,—that is to say three years after the fall 
of Warsaw,—some persons, strangers to Cracow, appeared in 
that city with Russian passports: they represented them- 
selves as republicans and secret agents of the Polish emigra- 
tion. These spies, paid and sent by Russia, made inflamma- 
tory speeches, and endeavoured to stir up an armed revolt 
against the protecting Powers. The authorities of Cracow, 
informed of their proceedings, caused them to be arrested, 
and, after a previous examination, brought before a competent 
tribunal. Amongst these persons was a certain Clement Hu- 
lanicki, formerly a student at Breslau, who, upon being inter- 
rogated, confessed that he was a secret agent of Russia, and 
that he had acted by the instructions of the Russian resident. 
As soon as the resident was informed of this revelation, he im- 
periously demanded of the government of Cracow the imme- 
diate extradition of the accused persons as subjects of Russia. 
The Senate grounded its refusal to comply upon the obliga- 
tions imposed on it by the second article of the new consti- 
tution of 1833, by which the republic of Cracow was made 
responsible for every hostile conspiracy against the three pro- 
tecting Courts discovered within the limits of its territory. 
The demands of the Russian resident, however, were so reite- 
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rated and pressing, that the Senate was at length constrained 
to withdraw the accused persons from the hands of justice, and 
to deliver them to the Russian authorities on the frontier. 
Subsequently these individuals were seen in the ancient king- 
dom of Poland, enjoying their liberty as if they had been per- 
fectly innocent. 

In order to remove all pretext for foreign intervention, dan- 
gerous to the existence of the republic, the Senate had ad- 
dressed a note to the Conference of the residents, in which it 
demanded the purification of the militia, among whom there 
was a small number of Polish refugees. The Conference re- 
fused to listen to this proposal, in a reply addressed to the 
Senate, May 31st, 1833*, 

On the 30th of May, 1833, the Senate presented a note 
to the Conference, in which it pointed out the necessity 
of removing from the territory of Cracow two strangers who 
were reputed spies; of whom one had recently broken the 
windows of a house which were illuminated on the birthday of 
the emperor of Russia; while the other was strongly suspected 
of being one of the perpetrators of the murder of a Russian spy 
named Pawlowski. To this note no reply was givent. It 
was the same with all the subsequent ones,—with that of Sep- 
tember 26th, 1833, in which the government demanded of the 
Commission of reorganization to regulate the position of a cer- 
tain number of Polish refugees resident at Cracow, either by 
authorizing their continuance there, or by procuring for them 
passports to their respective countries. This demand, which 
was several times repeated to the Conference, remained al- 
ways unanswered f. 

A similar fate befell the note of the Senate of May 30th, 
1835§, in which it insisted on the expulsion of three 
strangers who threatened to compromise the public tran- 
quillity by inflammatory language and the propagation of 
false reports. In the course of the same year the Senate 
informed the Conference, by a special note, of the arrival at 
Cracow of several suspected individuals, adding their names, 
—viz. Doliwa, under the name of Boeck, Cybulski under 


* See annexed documents, No. 8, infra. + Ibid. 
$ See documents, No. 6 and 8, infra. § Ibid. No. 4, infra. 
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that of Rychard, and Zabicki under that of Kazarczuk. This 
communication was accompanied by the original passports of 
these persons in confirmation of the statement: it was how- 
ever followed by no effect *. 

On the 9th of February, 1836, the Senate having received 
a note from the Conference, enjoining them to expel every 
stranger whom the latter should point out as dangerous to 
the public tranquillity, felt called upon repeatedly to insist 
upon these persons being so pointed out: this it was never 
able to obtain. 

In 1835, as we have already said, there were about two 
hundred Polish refugees in Silesia and Gallicia, in conse- 
quence of the result of the Polish revolution of 1830 and 
1831. Advantage was taken of this circumstance to justify 
the occupation, in the following manner. This unfortunate 
remnant of the Polish army was persecuted ; they were made 
to endure every kind of humiliation and privation, in order to 
drive them to take refuge at Cracow, where it was said that 
they would not be subject to any vexation. Every facility 
was offered to those of the refugees who accepted this invita- 
tion: the commissary of the Prussian police at Breslau, and 
the commissary of the Austrian police at Podgorzé, M. Gutt, 
furnished feuilles de route for Cracow to those who were un- 
provided with passports,—and visas for that city to those 
amongst them who had French or Belgian passports. 

The Senate did not cease to protest against this influx of 
strangers, and vainly insisted on the Conference putting a 
stop to it, giving passports to those amongst them who were 
already in the territory of Cracow. Having failed in this de- 
mand, the Senate deemed it right to announce to the Con- 
ference, by a private note, the formation of a commission of its 
own choice, to ascertain the means of existence of the refugees 
and the assessment of the supplies; on the other hand, the 
refugees themselves applied to the Conference to have their 
passports signed for France and Belgium; but this was re- 
fused them. They complained loudly to the Senate of this 
forced residence, which might have the effect of compromising 





* See documents, No. 8, infra. 
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them, as well as the country in which they had sought an 
asylum. It was the business of the three protecting Powers 
to prevent so large a number of strangers from falling upon 
Cracow; they had authorities at their disposal upon their re- 
spective frontiers, who might easily have checked this migra- 
tion en masse ; whereas Cracow was not allowed, by the terms 
of the treaties, to possess any military post whatever upon the 
frontier. 

The Conference, in order to attain the occupation more 
easily, ordered the Senate to present a note, expressive of 
dissatisfaction with the police of the republic, and requesting 
the favour of having M. Gutt (commissary of the Austrian 
police at Podgorzé) appointed to direct that force. The Se- 
nate was obliged to obey the injunction of the Conference, 
and towards the close of 1836, Gutt received the appoint- 
ment. This nomination spread the greatest terror amongst 
the inhabitants. Early in February, 1836, a murder was 
committed on a Russian spy named Pawlowski, who had 
been the means of betraying several persons: his corpse was 
found on the field of Lobzow, in the vicinity of Cracow. 
Pawlowski, before his arrival at Cracow, had mixed with the 
Polish refugees in France and England; he had crept into 
their intimacy, and succeeded in persuading them to avail 
themselves of his departure for Cracow to send letters by him 
to their families. In passing through Dresden he denounced 
to the Russian minister several young Saxons who had ren- 
dered great services to the Polish refugees. In the duchy of 
Posen, Pawlowski collected subscriptions for some Polish re- 
fugees residing in London: at Cracow he was one of the 
principal agents in exciting disorder and anarchy ; and, upon 
being reproached with his scandalous conduct, he was accus- 
tomed to reply,—“* What does it signify? I am none the worse 
“ for being in the pay of Russia.” The death of this person 
was universally attributed to the intrigues of the Russian re- 
sident, who sought to represent Cracow as a focus of revolu- 
tionary movements, in order to hasten the moment of the 
occupation. This suspicion was increased by the fact that 
all the efforts of the authorities at Cracow to discover the 
perpetrators of the crime remained without success. 

On the 6th of February, 1836, Cracow was blockaded by 
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the troops of the three Powers, under pretext of the great con- 
fluence of Polish refugees, who might compromise the public 
tranquillity and order. The Senate, after having many times 
in vain addressed the Conference to prevent this influx, em- 
ployed all the moral weight of its authority, and persuaded the 
refugees instantly to evacuate the territory of the republic. 
This injunction produced an immediate effect ; and nearly the 
whole of the refugees, many of whom had been settled at Cra- 
cow ever since the Polish revolution, quitted in silence, and 
with despair at their heart, the spot where the Prussian and 
Austrian authorities had guaranteed them an asylum*, and 
went forth upon a distant journey, which was to transport 
them first to the prisons of Briinn, and thence to Trieste and 
to America. Many of these unhappy men were delivered up 
by the Austrian to the Russian authorities, and are now in 
Siberia, or incorporated in the Russian regiments of the Cau- 
casus. 

The spontaneous evacuation of Cracow by the refugees 
offers the best answer to the calumnies directed against them 
by the different organs of the Powers called protecting. 

Every pretext for occupation being thus removed, it seemed 
that it could not take place ; but this was not the result. On 
the 17th of February the Austrian troops entered Cracow, and 
were followed by those of Prussia and Russiat+. The same day 
the proclamation of General Kauffman, commanding the army 
of occupation, suspended the authorities and established mar- 
tial law. The Conference removed from Cracow after the 
evacuation a certain number of inhabitants, in order to 
swell the number of the expelled in the Russian and German 
official journals. These persons succeeded indeed in return- 
ing to Cracow after numerous delays, but the number of 
the expelled was never rectified in the above-mentioned jour- 
nals. 

In order to compromise the Senate of Cracow still more, 
the Austrian Government, by an official letter of Prince Met- 
ternich addressed to the president of the Senate, M. Wielo- 


* See annexed documents, No. 8, infra. 
+ For the details, see annexed documents, No. 7, infra, and the British and 


Foreign Review for April, 1836, and April, 1838. 
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glowski, accused that body of having culpably connived at the 
maintenance of Polish refugees in Cracow,—of having suffer- 
ed subjects of the protecting Powers, some of whom had taken 
part in the Polish revolution, to serve in the militia,—and of 
not having prevented the breaking the windows of a house 
on the 18th of December 1836, nor the murder of Pawlowski*. 
The facts brought forward in this letter show the insignificance 
and injustice of the accusations; and nothing manifests 
this more than the reply of the president of the Senate him- 
self to Prince Metternich, February 25th, 1836+. The justi- 
fication of the Senate in this document is complete; and, re- 
turning the stroke, a serious accusation is brought against the 
good faith of the three Courts, who, instead of being protective, 
were only aggressors and usurpers. In this important docu- 
ment it is proved, that the Senate made the greatest efforts to 
maintain order and tranquillity, menaced as they were by the 
intrigues of secret agents and foreign spies,—-that all these 
efforts were paralyzed by the Conference,—that the authority 
of the Senate was set at nought by the Conference, who did 
not even reply to the reiterated communications of the Senate 
on the most urgent matters,—that in this situation the pre- 
sident of the Senate had no alternative left but to tender 
his resignation, which in fact he did,—that the occupation of 
Cracow took place after the spontaneous retirement of the re- 
JSugees,—that their entrance into Cracow was caused by the 
Prussian and Austria authorities,—that the president of the 
Senate had to endure, during the occupation, the greatest 
vexations and humiliations,—that he was summoned every 
day by corporals to attend the commanding-general,—that he 
demands that his justification shall be compared with the ori- 
ginal acts,—that the motives of the entrance of the refugees 
into the territory of Cracow involve one of the heaviest ac- 
cusations,—that the conduct of the refugees at Cracow was 
most honourable,—and that these circumstances are the more 
painful to the president of the Senate, inasmuch as he only 
consented to accept the presidency at Prince Metternich’s 
particular desire. 


* See documents, No. 8, infra. 
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The mention made in the letter of Prince Metternich, rela- 
tive to the breaking the windows at Cracow, calls for a word 
or two. On the 18th of December, 1836, the birthday of the 
emperor of Russia, one of his agents, M. Siemionowski illu- 
minated the front of his house; another Russian agent, Xavier 
Boski (whose expulsion, as we have above said, was vainly de- 
manded of the Conference a year before) broke the illuminated 
windows. This circumstance, repeated and perverted by the 
official organs of the three Courts, made a great noise, but 
led to nothing further. The person who had thus singly illu- 
minated intended to create a scene of disorder, and, hearing 
the breaking of the windows, cried out, “ I have done my duty, 
and the mob have done theirs !” 

We cannot omit to notice also the following fact, which se- 
riously affects the Russian resident. The Conference invested 
with the dignity of senator a man who had a very bad repu- 
tation at Cracow, M. Mieroszewski. The Russian resident 
from that moment made him great advances, and entered 
into a close intimacy with him. At the end of some months 
the new senator proposed to the Senate to demand of Russia, 
as a particular favour, the incorporation of the republic of Cra- 
cow with her dominions. Great was the surprize of the Senate 
at this, as well as of the Prussian and Austrian residents, who 
required an explanation from the Russian resident. During 
these transactions, M. Mieroszewski confessed to his col- 
leagues of the Senate that the proposition had been dictated 
to him by the Russian resident, who in his turn shielded him- 
self by an absolute denial, and demanded of the Conference 
the removal from office of his intimate friend, to whom he had 
dictated the proposal ;—this was granted. 

We must now say a few words respecting the unheard-of 
abuses in the Police, confided, as we have already said, to 
M. Gutt, former Austrian commissary of police at Podgorzé. 
This man, after having shown great activity in gathering to- 
gether at Cracow the greatest possible number of Polish re- 
fugees, used every effort to get up at least the appearance of 
a political conspiracy. He gave instructions, with this view, 
to the secret agents; but, not being able to succeed, in conse- 
quence of the great repugnance of the inhabitants for anything 
like anarchy, he gave orders (in 1837) for the imprisonment of 
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a large number of students, from the age of eleven to fifteen 
years, on whom he inflicted the most cruel tortures, in order 
to force them to sign a declaration, stating that they were 
the authors of a conspiracy formed against the security of the 
State and the three protective Courts. These tortures con- 
sisted chiefly in an absolute privation of food and repeated flog- 
gings. The director of the police also employed other means ; 
he told these boyish prisoners that they should be restored to 
liberty as soon as they should confess their supposed faults ; 
he gave them money to bribe them to do this, adding, that 
such a confession would gain the favour of the Conference and 
be very acceptable to that body. These facts are confirmed 
by the deposition of one of the prisoners, Bylicki, contained 
in the judicial acts relating to his accusation, dated March, 
1837. Hunger and suffering extorted the confessions de- 
manded by M. Gutt; but as soon as the accused lads were 
brought before their natural judges, they revealed the treat- 
ment to which they had been subjected, and protested their 
innocence. The tribunal that tried acquitted them, instituted 
an accusation against the director of police, and cited him 
before the high court of appeal. The accused however took 
advantage of his appointment—made by the Conference, and 
not by the Senate—and refused to appear before the tribunal : 
so did the soldiers who had witnessed the tortures inflicted 
on the prisoners, and who were forbidden to appear by the 
Austrian military authorities. The privileges of this tribunal, 
by a note of the Conference of September 9th, 1837, were 
confided to the police. 

The majority of the accused persons still remain in con- 
finement ; they will be tried by an extraordinary commission, 
composed of a Prussian, an Austrian and a Russian dele- 
gate,—viz. for Prussia, M. Szule, counsellor of the civil tri- 
bunal of Berlin,—for Austria, M. Zaionczkowski, counsellor 
of the tribunal of Gallicia,—for Russia, M. Brzezinski, judge 
of the tribunal of appeal at Warsaw. It is but too probable 
that, notwithstanding their acknowledged innocence, their im- 
prisonment for three years, and the tortures they have been 
subjected to, the accused will be convicted and condemned to 
incarceration in one of the prisons of the three protecting 
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Courts, in virtue of the abolition of the constitution and all 
the institutions of Cracow by the Conference. The Senate 
of Cracow no longer enjoys the power of granting pardons, 
of which it is deprived, being now a mere passive instrument 
at the will of the Conference. 

At the close of September, 1838, another murder took 
place on the person of a Russian spy named Ceylak. After 
fruitless investigations, M. Gutt accused as author of the 
crime a student of the university, distinguished by his ex- 
cellent conduct, named Lewicki, and caused him to be ar- 
rested. The accused instantly brought undeniable proofs 
that, at the time of the murder, he was at a great distance 
from the spot where it was committed. The director of po- 
lice then ordered him to be wrapped in a wet cloth, and a 
hundred blows to be given him with a stick: a serious ill- 
ness was the consequence, which gave rise to the report of 
his death. This circumstance was taken advantage of in the 
following manner by M. Gutt: he addressed a circular, dated 
September 27th, 1838, to the mayors of the communes, in 
which he pretended that the accused had poisoned himself, 
and that before his death he had disclosed the names of all 
his accomplices, whom M. Gutt recommended to the vigi- 
lance of the mayors. Meantime the accused recovered, and 
the principal inhabitants sent a deputation to the president of 
the Senate, demanding of him the repression of the abuses 
exercised by the director of the police, who had become an 
object of terror to the country. The president of the Senate, 
M. Haller, a nominee of the Conference, replied that the Se- 
nate, not having the power to appoint the director of the po- 
lice, nor to pay him, could not interfere in the matter. This 
reply had only the effect of emboldening M. Gutt, and as- 
suring him of impunity. The charge brought against M. 
Lewicki went on afresh, and he is to be judged by the mixed 
commission delegated by the three Courts. 

It is worthy of remark that the assassination of Ceylak is 
also generally attributed to the intrigues of the Russian resi- 
dent, as had been that of Pawlowski in 1836; and that the 
real perpetrator of it will probably never be known in this 
case any more than in the other. 
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The facts we have related, supported by the official docu- 
ments annexed to this article, appear to us to call for the at- 
tention of the two constitutional governments who guaranteed 
the independence and the liberties of the republic of Cracow. 
But one practical means offers itself for saving her,—viz. 
the immediate mission of a diplomatic agent, or a consul, 
who should be directed to inform his Government as to the 
real situation of the republic. If this measure should be 
deemed now less practicable in consequence of the occupation 
which has existed for four years, the British Government 
could delegate provisionally, ad hoc, a diplomatic agent, 
charged with a temporary mission, with the view of pre- 
cisely ascertaining the events that have taken place in fla- 
grant violation of the treaties of 1815. This measure, wholly 
diplomatical, is the more urgent, as the inhabitants of Cracow 
have addressed a petition to the Governments of England and 
France, accompanied by a memorial*, in which they require, 
as the only source of safety, the revision of their fundamental 
compact by a Conference appointed by the Powers that sign~ 
ed the treaties of 1815, and the mission of representatives of 
England and France. In fact, what remains for this unhappy 
city to do, after having in vain several times addressed the 
three Courts, whose duty it was in their protective capacity 
to have guarded in an especial manner her independence, but 
to require protection and support from the Governments of 
England and France? Their indifference to the welfare of 
Cracow, and the absence of their residents, have been the 
source of all the miseries of that republic. A continued delay 
can only perpetuate the occupation, which consumes the last 
resources of the country, treated as it is entirely as a con- 
quered land: it must have the further result of hastening the 
ruin of the country, and of rendering its regeneration almost 
impossible. 

We publish here the text of the documents alluded to in 
the preceding article. 


* See annexed documents, No. 9, infra. 
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No. I. 


““ Le Chef d’un Corps d’armée, Aide de Camp Général de S. M. l Empe- 
reur de toutes les Russies, Lieutenant Général Riidiger, au Sénat, diri- 
geant de la Ville libre de Cracovie. 

“« Les données que je posséde sur la part active que M. |’Evéque de Cra- 
covie, Abbé Skérkowski, a prise aux derniers événements, en agissant ou- 
vertement contre les intéréts de son Souverain légitime, par les mandemens 
qu’il fit publier dans son Diocése, et dont le but évident était d’y attirer 
le feu de la rébellion, ces données, dis-je, se trouvant basées sur des docu- 
ments authentiques, et irrécusables ; je pense étre de mon devoir d’inviter 
le Sénat dirigeant, 4 imposer au dit Evéq_e l’obligation 4 ne pas s’absenter 
soit de son palais, soit de la ville de Cracovie, sans autorisation expresse 
de ma part, ou de celle de l’autorité militaire qui me succédera, et cela 
jusqu’a décision ultérieure. 

** Cracovie, le 4 Oct. (22 Sept. O. S.), 1831. 

“(Signé) Aide de Camp Général Riipterr.” 


No. 2. 
Letter from the Bishop of Cracow ts the Austrian Resident. 

«« Monsieur le Résident,—Le Sénat Gouvernant de la ville libre de Cra- 
covie m’a fait parvenir un office de S. E. M. le Lieutenant Général Riidiger 
en date du 4 courant, dans lequel, en m’imposant l obligation de ne pas quitter 
V Evéché, ni la ville de Cracovie, il m’interdit par 1a le plein exercice de mes 
fonctions épiscopales, en ce qu’il m’éte la faculté de visiter les églises de 
mon Diocése, conformément aux devoirs de mon ministére. Cette mesure, 
également contraire a la liberté de la Religion Catholique et de son culte, 
comme aux stipulations du Traité de Vienne, qui garantit l’immunité des 
prérogatives de l’Evéque de Cracovie, et le met sous la protection des trois 
cours souveraines, me porte a vous la faire connaitre, Monsieur le Résident, 
et m’impose en méme temps I’obligation de recourir 4 la haute protection 
de S. M. ’Empereur d’Autriche, que j’ose réspectueusement réclamer par 
votre bienveillante entremise. 

“Ce n’est pas dans |’intérét de la conservation de ma personne que je 
prends la liberté de réclamer la protection de S. M. I. R., mais le carac- 
tére sacré dont la miséricorde Divine m’a revétu m’impose le devoir de le 
défendre contre toute atteinte ; et si l’on me croit coupable comme Evéque, 
comme tel d’aprés toutes les lois divines et humaines, j’ai mon tribunal 
spécial, au quel j’en appelle, et qui seul est compétent & mon égard. 

“Fort de ces motifs, j’ai l’honneur, M. le Résident, de vous prier de 
vouloir bien porter au pied du tréne de S. M. J. R. ma présente, et trés- 
humble pétition, et j’ose espérer que Votre Auguste Souverain daignera 
Vacceuillir gracieusement, et m’accorder sa haute et puissante protection. 
Veuillez agréer, etc. 

“‘ Cracovie, le 12 Octobre 1831. 


“ (Signé) Skdérkowsk1, Evéque de Cracovie.” 
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No. 3. 
** Au Louable Sénat de la Ville libre de Cracovie. 

** Son Altesse le Prince Vice-Roi du royaume de Pologne ayant soumis 
a S. M. Impériale la demande du Sénat, quant au remboursement des frais 
que l’occupation du territoire de la République de Cracovie par l’armée 
Impériale de Russie a occasionnés, a daigné m’autoriser, par ordre de mon 
trés Gracieux Maitre et par un rescrit du 21 (9 O.S.) du mois courant, No. 
279, de déclarer au Sénat, que S. M. Impériale et Royale, ayant mirement 
réfiéchi sur l’objet de la réclamation du gouvernement de la ville libre de 
Cracovie, ne peut que considérer comme une chose juste et équitable, que 
comme ce sont les troubles dont la République de Cracovie a été le théatre, 
et la connivence coupable de celle-ci avec les Révolutionnaires Polonais, 
qui ont occasionné |’entrée de l’armée impériale sur son territoire, les frais 
de l’entretien de cette armée tombent aussi a la charge du gouvernement 
de la république. En remplissant ainsi mon devcir, et en portant a la con- 
naissance du Sénat cette réponse & sa requéte présentée le 18 (6 O. S.) 
Février de l’année courante, No. 727, je suis obligé d’ajouter, que S. M. 
ayant déja consenti que les frais de |’entretien de l’armée Russe 4 Cracovie, 
depuis le 16 (4 O. S.) Octobre jusqu’au jour de son évacuation définitive, 
soient payés par le trésor Impérial, a donné une preuve évidente de sa mo- 
dération et de sa bienveillance avec laquelle Elle regarde encore le bien-étre 
du pays qui jouit de sa haute protection. 

“« Fait 4 Cracovie le 28 (16 O. S.) Mai 1832. 

« (Signé) Zarzeck1.” 


No. 4. 
“* Nous Président et Sénateurs de la Ville libre, indépendante, et strictement 
neutre de Cracovie, et de son territoire. 

“ Les trois cours sérénissimes et protectrices, aprés avoir mirement con- 
sidéré la proposition faite au sujet du changement nécessité, et a introduire 
dans plusieurs Articles de la Constitution, ayant dans leur sagesse trouvé 
indispensable certaines corrections, qui satisferaient leur zéle pour le bien- 
étre du pays, daignérent unanimement accorder leur haute sanction au projet 
rédigé dans ce but, par la haute Commission Réorganisatrice, aprés une con- 
sultation préalable avec le comité des citoyens, desirant que la constitution 
ainsi modifi¢ée soit mise immédiatement en exécution. La Commission 
nous ayant aujourd’hui communiqué la dite Constitution, en nous char- 
geant de son exécution, nous la livrons a la connaissance publique des ci- 
toyens et des habitans de la ville libre de Cracovie et de son territoire, dans 
le texte frangais, qui doit étre considéré comme le seul authentique, ainsi 
que dans l’idiome national; faisant connaitre, qu’a dater du 3 Septembre 
de l'année courante elle aura force de Ici, et ordonnant son insertion dans 
le bulletin des lois. 

«« Fait & Cracovie, a la séance du 29 Juillet 1833. 

“‘ Le Président du Sénat, 
“‘ WIELOGLOWSKI. 
“ Le Sécrétaire Général du Sénat, 
“ DarowskI.” 


2r2 
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No. 5. 


** La Commission Extraordinaire nommée par les trois hautes Cours Protec- 
trices, pour la réorganisation de la Ville libre de Cracovie, au louable 
Sénat. 

** Les cours d’Autriche, de Prusse et de Russie se sont convaincu que 
le libre passage de la Vistule par le Pont de Podgorzé, compromettait es- 
sentiellement la tranquillité et l’ordre public, tant 4 Cracovie que dans les 
provinces avoisinantes. En effet, il est constant que des gens sans aveu 
ou poursuivis pour crime, trouvent par cette facilité de communication 
un refuge et un abri, tantét de l’un, tantét de |’autre cété de la Vistule, 
et se soustraient ainsi 4 la surveillance et & l’activité de la Police. Cette 
facilité de communication étant une conséquence de la liberté du commerce 
accordée a la ville riveraine de Podgorzé, et 4 son rayon, les cours d’Au- 
triche, de Prusse et de Russie, subordonnant a |’intérét de l’ordre public 
toute autre considération, sont convenues de retirer & la ville de Podgorzé, 
et A son rayon, le privilége de la liberté du commerce. Les soussignés 
commissaires extraordinaires et plénipotentiaires ont l’honneur d’informer 
le louable Sénat, que cette mesure est seulement suspensive, ne devant 
rester en vigueur qu’aussi longtemps que les circonstances exigeront une 
surveillance plus sévére de cette partie de la frontiére ; et les autorités com- 
pétentes Autrichiennes ont déja regu l’ordre de mettre & exécution la sus- 
pension temporaire de la liberté de commerce de la ville et du rayon de 
Podgorzé, en y apportant toutefois les ménagements nécessaires pour les 
intéréts du commerce de la ville libre de Cracovie, mais aussi en limitant 
les rapports trop multipliés qui ont subsisté jusqu’a présent entre cette 
ville et le rayon de Podgorzé. Les soussignés aiment a croire que le lou- 
able Sénat ne méconnaitra pas les avantages que |’état libre de Cracovie 
retirera de la mesure en question, sous le rapport de l’ordre public, en ce 
qu'elle facilitera essentiellement aux autorités du Pays, les moyens d’entre- 
tenir une bonne Police. 

* Cracovie, le 30 Juillet 1833. 

“(Signé) Pruiicet. 
“« FoRCKENBECK. 
“« TENGOBORSKI.” 


No. 6. 


** Le Président du Sénat a la Conférence des MM. les Résidents des trois 
hautes Cours Protectrices. 


** Déja lorsque la Commission déléguée par les trois hautes Cours Pro- 
tectrices s’occupait de la réorganisation de |’état de la ville libre de Cra- 
covie, le Sénat institué par la dite Commission a cru devoir lui exposer 
l’urgence de prendre les mesures nécessaires afin de faciliter aux anciens 
militaires Polonais séjournant dans ce pays, ou le retour dans leurs foyers, 
ou la facilité de se rendre dans un pays, qui leur offrirait des moyens plus 
fac.les de se livrer 4 quelque occupation utile, et de pourvoir 4 leur sub- 
sistance. 
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«« Le Sénat a eu l’honneur de réitérer cette demande auprés de la Con- 
férence, mais jusqu’ici aucune réponse, qui eut pu satisfaire sa sollicitude, 
ne s’en est suivie. 

«En attendant, les ressources épuisées, l’impossibilité d’obtenir des 
fonds nouveaux, enfin le manque d’occupation, peut amener ces gens, et 
méme en quelque sorte les forcer, 4 se préter aux actions qui pourraient 
troubler la tranquillité publique et souiller leurs personnes. 

** La mesure que présentent les propriétaires qui se constituent garants 
de la conduite, n’est suffisante qu’a l’égard des individus qui en possession 
des fonds les dépensent, en bénissant les protecteurs du petit pays qui leur 
sert d’asyle, et a1’égard de ceux qui par leurs taleuts et par leur travail sont 
capables de se suffire. Ces individus, au contraire, que l’expérience n’a 
pu corriger, et qui par des discours insensés, et par la propagation des nou- 
velles fausses et des idées exaltées et subversives, scandalisent leurs collé- 
gues, et qui pis est, peuvent influer sur l’esprit de la jeunesse, que |’age, la 
réflexion et le temps n’ont pas encore marie ; ces individus, dis-je, devraient 
étre incontinent rélégués, : 

** Voici les noms de ceux qui se trouvent dans cette catégorie : 

«1°, L. B., ci-devant officier au service du duché de Varsovie, derniére- 
ment Major de })’armée révolutionnaire dans le régiment de la cavalerie du 
Palatinat de Sandomir. 

“« 20, Xavier Polan, Volhynien, séjournant 4 Cracovie sous le nom sup- 
posé de Joseph Pawlikowski. 

«« 3°. Eysmont, Lithuanien, dont le nom supposé est Jean Kozubski. 

** La Conférence voudra donc bien se prononcer d’abord a |’égard des 
susdits individus, et autoriser le Sénat a leur délivrer des passeports pour 


se rendre dans les pays qu’ils auront choisi. Le méme moyen serait em- 
ployé contre tous ceux que la Police indiquerait plus tard comme devant 
encourir la méme mesure de précaution. 


“* Cracovie, 30 Mai 1835. 


“ (Signé) Le Président du Sénat, 
“ WIELOGLOWSKI.” 


No. 7. 


«* La Conférence des Résidents des trois hautes Cours Protectrices, @ S. E. 
M. le Président, et au louable Sénat de la Ville libre de Cracovie. 


«‘ Pour ne pas laisser aucun doute sur les intentions des hautes Cours 
Protectrices relativement aux Refugiés, qui en vertu de la Note de ce 
jour devront étre éloignées du territoire de la Ville libre de Cracovie, 
les soussignés viennent d’étre chargés de déclarer a S. E. M. le Prési- 
dent et au Sénat, que cette mesure aura son application a tous les indi- 
vidus qui, non originaires du Royaume de la République, ont participé a 
la derniére révolte en Pologne, soit en portant les armes en qualité d’offi- 
ciers, de sousofficiers ou soldats, soit de toute autre maniére, et qui se 
trouvent a Cracovie, ou dans son territoire, sans pouvoir légitimer ce sé- 
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jour par un passeport en régle, ou une permission spéciale délivrée a cet 
effet par l’autorité compétente d’une des puissances protectrices. 

“* Le service civil ou militaire, sans distinction de grade, ainsi que les 
droits de Cité, auxquels le gouvernement de la République pourrait avoir 
admis un de ces individus, ne l’exempte aucunement de la mesure générale 
en question. 

** Les soussignés saisissent cette occasion pour offrir 4 S. E. M. le Pré- 
sident et au Sénat l’assurance de leur haute consideration. 

** Cracovie, le 9 Février 1836. 

« (Signé) Von Hartmann. 
“ E. Bar. STERNBERG. 
“ LIEHMAN.” 


No. 8. 


Letter of the Ex-president of the Senate of Cracow, M. Wieloglowski, to 
™ Prince Metternich. 

** Monseigneur,—Dans Ia lettre officielle dont il a plu 4 votre Altesse de 
m’honorer derniérement, et dont la lecture m’a fait la plus douloureuse 
impression, je vois d’aprés toutes les mesures jugées comme nécessaires, 
prises au nom des hautes Cours, le gouvernement dont j’étais le membre, 
sous l’accusation fondée non sur des faits, mais sur des simples relations, 
comme quoi, je devais non seulement par une simple indulgence, mais ce 
qui est pire encore, par une coupable connivence, maintenir 4 Cracovie 
l’émigration Polonaise, dont le séjour est devenu aussi préjudiciable pour 
la ville libre que pour les provinces limitrophes des puissances protec- 
trices. 

‘* Combien cette imputation s’accorde avec la vérité, le temps et les cir- 
constances le sauront éclaircir un jour. 

“* Dans la République de Cracovie, que les hautes Cours ont voulu étre 
régie d’aprés les lois fondamentales qui lui furent magnanimement accor- 
dées, les fonctions du Président du Sénat se bornent seulement & la faculté 
de faire au gouvernement des motions tendantes aux améliorations de |’ad- 
ministration du pays, et 4 sanctionner par sa signature les décisions prises 
par la majorité du Sénat. Cependant, on ne saura citer aucun arrété, 
aucun rescrit du Sénat, dont on pourrait tirer les conséquences qu’on lui 
attribue, et lui prouver cette tendance supposée. Le maintien, et la sé- 
curité des Emigrés Polonais 4 Cracovie, ne sauront jamais étre imputés au 
Sénat, et d’autant moins au soussigné, vu que méme pendant la réorgani- 
sation de ce pays, le gouvernement pria la commission qui en fut chargée, 
par la Note du 26 Septembre, 1833, de vouloir bien décider sur le sort des 
Réfugiés, et de leur procurer, ou la liberté de revenir dans leur pays, ou 
des passeports pour |’étranger ; mais les représentations faites 4 ce sujet 
alors, comme aussi plus tard réitérées 4 plusieurs reprises a la Conférence, 
étant toujours restées sans réponse, vu que |’on se reportait 4 une décision 
définitive, que les hautes Cours se sont réservée a cet égard, le nombre des 
Emigrés augmentait en attendant tous les jours a Cracovic, par suite de 
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mesures prises contre eux en Gallicie, ce qui était d’autant plus facile que 
le passage de Podgorzé a Cracovie n’était sujet & aucune difficulté. 

“Le second reproche fait au gouvernement, est d’avoir toléré dans la 
milice du pays des sujets des puissances protectrices, et parmi eux, méme, 
deux qui ont porté les armes contre leurs propres souverains. Le fait n’a 
jamais été nié, mais au contraire, au commencement, d’abord, de son or- 
ganisation, le gouvernement actuel a projeté 4 MM. les Commissaires 
plénipotentiaires une dissolution de la milice qui existait déja, l’éloigne- 
ment des gens suspectes, et leur remplacement par le moyen d’un recrute- 
ment des indigénes. 

“Le rejet de cette mesure par le Rescrit du 31 Mai 1833, a mis le 
Sénat dans la nécessité de laisser la milice sur le méme pied sur lequel il 
l’avait trouvée. 

“‘ Le troisiéme reproche repose sur les événements que nous avons eu 
tout récemment a déplorer, et dont nous sommes tous condamnés 4 sup- 
porter les tristes suites. Ceux-la consistent dans les vitres cassés le 18 
Décembre dernier; dans l’assassinat de Pawlowski; et dans un marron 
lancé d’une fénétre le jour d’un bal des citoyens, comme les gazettes de 
Vienne le rapportent. 

“« Le premier et le second événement n’auraient pas eu lieu certaincment, 
en jugeant d’aprés leurs auteurs, si la Conférence des Résidents avait bien 
voulu resoudre d’une maniére favorable la communication du soussigné, en 
date du 30 Mai 1833, ci-jointe en copie, et consentir a |’éloignement du 
pays de Xavier Boski qui a cassé les vitres, et d’Eysmont, un des plus prin- 
cipaux complices, comme il commence a paraitre aujourd’hui, du meurtre 
de Pawlowski. Ainsi, la note précitée, aprés un temps équivalant presque 
& une année entiére, laissée sans la moindre réponse, amena ces tristes 
résultats, que le caractére turbulent des dits individus faisait prévoir 
d’avance, et craindre au soussigné. 

«L’entretien des Associés politiques, et l’envoi des écrits exalt¢és par 
l’émigration Polonaise de France et de Belgique, ne sauraient peser sur 
le gouvernement, vu que chaque province avoisinante de notre état a une 
frontiére et une douane bien gardée, et que tous les bureaux de poste 
dans notre ville sont entre les mains des autorités étrangéres. Quant a 
l’envoi des émissaires, et leur séjour ici, qu’il me soit permis d’observer, 
qu’aucun d’eux ne serait en état de prouver qu’il était muni d’un passe- 
port pour Cracovie ; tous n’ayant de passeports que pour la Gallicie Autri- 
chienne sont entrés seulement, en passant, dans notre état. Le gouverne- 
ment Cracovien ne saurait donc jamais étre responsable de ce que la direc- 
tion de Police de Breslau s’était permis de signer pour Cracovie des passe- 
ports délivrés par la Prusse pour les états Autrichiens, et de détourner ainsi 
les individus en question du chemin qui leur était indiqué par les autorités 
compétantes ; et c’est d’autant plus, que le président, se fondant sur des 
faits, avait prévenu dans le temps la Conférence, de l’inconvénient qui résul - 
tait de ce que divers gens arrivaient ici sous des noms supposés, et méme 
il a demandé leur expulsion &@ mesure que les individus en question parais- 
saient a Cracovie. I! l’instruisit de l’arrivée ae M. Doliva, sous le nom de 
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Boeck, de celle de Cybulski, sous le nom de Rychard, enfin de l’arrivée de 
S. Zabicki, sous le nom de Kazarczuk. A |’appui de ces assertions, il 
communiqua & MM. les Résidents leurs passeports originaux. Ce sont 
des vérités incontestables, Monseigneur, qu’il est facile de prouver par les 
Actes et les correspondances officielles, et que le Résident de S. M. I. R. 
Apostolique ne saurait nier, sans se mettre en contradiction évidente avec 
les documents dont les traces se trouvent aussi chez lui. 

*«J’en appelerai au surplus pour ma défense personnelle aux actes de 
gouvernement, pour convaincre quelle était ma conduite et les motions faites 
aux Séances du Sénat, et mes efforts pour maintenir et consolider l’ordre 
public. 

** Mais je ne saurai indiquer a Votre Altesse la vraie raison d’une aussi 
grande affluence des émigrés & Cracovie, vu que ceci porterait |’empreinte 
d’une accusation, et que je préfére toujours tomber victime moi-méme, que 
nuire & qui que ce soit. 

“Tl a plu a Votre Altesse, avant trois ans, d’appeler le soussigné, qui se 
sentait déja peu de forces, au poste du Président, que le concours des cir- 
constances rendait si difficile: il lui a méme plu de m’ordonner expressé- 
ment la gestion. Desirant toujours obéir a la volonté supréme des hautes 
Cours, et 4 celle de Votre Altesse, je l’acceptais; et si j’avais été secondé 
par la Conférence, j’espére que, Dieu aidant, j’aurais rempli ma tache. Au- 
jourd’hui, voyant que tous mes efforts ont été paralysés, j’ai jugé nécessaire 
de m’éloigner de mes fonctions, et j’ai demandé ma démission par |’entre- 
mise des Résidents. La Conférence, usant des pleins pouvoirs, dont elle 
doit étre munie, me I’a accordée : je ne desire donc plus que de me justifier 
aux yeux de Votre Altesse, et de me plaindre a elle de ce que, non con- 
vaincu de faute, j’en avais supporté la peine, en face des habitans du pays 
et des étrangers ; malgré que les réfugiés Polonais sur une simple insinua- 
tion du gouvernement, lorsque Podgorzé leur a été indiqué magnanimement 
comme point désigné, ont quitté Cracovie avec une docilité et une résigna- 
tion morale sans example dans un pareil cas, et sans qu’on ait pu voir 
d’autre manifestation de sentiments, que celle des larmes et des embrasse- 
ments mutuels. 

“ Humilié, appelé tous les jours par des caporaux chez le général com- 
mandant, j’ai pu facilement voir dés le premier moment de |’occupation 
militaire de la ville, que la volonté des hautes Cours protectrices envers 
moi, comme chef du gouvernement, a été ou détruite ou méconnue. 

«Il n’est pas de ma compétence de juger si le rassemblement en masse 
des réfugiés, et leur expulsion simultanée, a fait du bien au pays Cracovien 
et aux provinces avoisinantes ; ni de prouver que le gouvernement qui par 
un simple appel a pu faire quitter Cracovie presque @ tous les réfugiés 
avant l’arrivée des troupes, ne soit un gouvernement qui, faute de la force 
physique, jouit d’une influence morale, et bien prononcée méme, sur les 
esprits des étrangers qui séjournaient dans le pays. II serait certaine- 
ment superfiu de s’étendre sur ces considérations, car Votre Altesse saura 
le mieux les apprécier dans sa haute sagesse, toujours guidée par des senti- 
ments de justice et de bienveillance. 
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“ Si ’abaissement du gouvernement, si mon humiliation personnelle, était 
indispensable pour satisfaire 4 la volonté des hautes Cours, et amener les 
choses a |’état actuel, je m’y résigne sans murmurer; j’implore seule- 
ment Votre Altesse de vouloir bien agréer ma justification, la faire com- 
parer avec les actes originaux, et ayant jugé ainsi toute ma conduite, de 
daigner bien me conserver sa gracieuse protection, que j’étais 4 méme d’é- 
prouver, pendant les trois derniéres années de ma présidence, et que je 
me flatte de n’avoir jamais déméritée. 

** Cracovie, le 25 Février 1836. 

* (Signé) Wu1£ELoGLowskI.” 


No. 9. 


“* Address of the Inhabitants of the Free City of Cracow to the Governments 
of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, and His Majesty the King 
of the French. 

“Milord, premier Lord de la Trésorerie,—Les infortunes qui acca- 
blent la ville libre de Cracovie et ses habitans sont telles, que les soussignés 
ne voient plus pour eux et leurs concitoyens d’espoir, que dans la protec- 
tion puissante et éclairée des gouvernemens d’Angleterre et de la France. 

** La création de |’état de Cracovie comme ville libre, indépendante et 
neutre, fut un des Actes du Traité Général que les Représentans de la 
Grande Bretagne et de la France signérent 4 Vienne en 1815, et par lequel 
ils contractérent, au nom de leurs gouvernemens, l’engagement de faire 
respecter l’existence de cet état. 

** Le Mémoire ci-joint a pour but de montrer que les stipulations con- 
cernant |’état de Cracovie n’ont point été respectées comme elles auraient 
di |’étre, et d’exposer la situation déplorable dans laquelle ses habitans 
se trouvent aujourd’hui placés par suite de ces violations. 

** Nous osons recommander a l’attention des gouvernemens d’Angle- 
terre et de la France ce Mémoire, qui trace un tableau fidéle de la condition 
douloureuse of nous nous trouvons réduits ; qui en démontre les causes, et 
indique les mesures dont l’adoption tendrait 4 amoindrir le mal. 

** Daignez, milord, prendre connaissance de cet exposé; et si vous de- 
meurez convaincu : 

** Que la situation dans laquelle nous nous trouvons, nous donne le 
droit d’invoquer l’intervention de toute puissance signataire du traité de 
Vienne ; 

“Que nommément les gouvernemens de la Grande Bretagne et de la 
France sont en droit de répondre a cet appel ; 

«« Et que la démarche que nous leur demandons serait de leur part |’ac- 
complissement d’un devoir solennellement contracté ; 

*‘ Alors, milord, veuillez nous faire auprés de la Souveraine qui vous 
honore d’une auguste confiance |’interpréte de nos voeux, et déposer au 
pied de son tréne les demandes suivantes que nous lui adressons respectu- 
eusement : 

“1. Que la Grande Bretagne s’entende avec Ja France pour exiger une 
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révision fondamentale des conditions qui fixent l’existence de l’Etat de Cra- 
covie, tant pour l’intérieur que pour ses rapports avec ses voisins. 

“«Qu’une Commission ou Conférence soit désignée a cet effet par l’Au- 
triche, la France, la Grande Bretagne, la Prusse et la Russie; que ces cing 
puissances fixent de concert, ainsi qu’elles le firent en 1815, et d’une maniére 
définitive, les bases fondamentales de son organisation intérieur, et les 
mettent d’accord avec les réglemens organiques postérieurs, par lesquels 
sa constitution originaire a été modifiée, quoique cette constitution insérée 
textuellement dans |’Acte général du Congrés de Vienne, ait da rester in- 
tacte autant que les autres stipulations du méme traité. 

“2. Que les délégués de la ville libre de Cracovie soient admis, avec 
voix consultative, aux déliberations de cette conférence. 

“3. Que la Conférence arréte les mesures destinées 4 procurer aux ha- 
bitans de Cracovie, dans leurs rapports commerciaux et dans toutes Jeurs 
communications avec les territoires avoisinans, les bénéfices qui leur furent 
assurés par le traité de Vienne. (Art. 14.) 

4. Que les institutions fondamentales destinées 4 régler désormais l’ex- 
istance de Cracovie, ayant une fois regu la sanction des cinq puissances, 
toute réforme ultérieure s’accomplisse désormais d’aprés le mode tracé 
d’avance A cet effet, c’est-a-dire, par l’action réguliére des pouvoirs con- 
stitutionnels du pays. 

“5. Que les autorités du pays, constitu¢es d’aprés les institutions, ainsi 
renouvelées, soient désormais libres de toute influence étrangére avouée, et 
n’aient 4 répondre de leurs actes que devant les pouvoirs que la loi désignera 
a cet effet. 

«<6. Enfin, que pour obvier & l’avenir & la nécessité de réclamation pa- 
reille  celle-ci, ainsi que pour surveiller l’effet des mesures que nous venons 
de proposer, les gouvernements d’Angleterre et de la France entretiennent & 
l’égal des trois puissances voisines de Cracovie, des réprésentans accrédités 
auprés de cet Etat. 

“* Telles sont les prigres que nous adressons aux gouvernements de la 
Grande Bretagne et de la France. Nous nous flattons que l’examen des 
faits exposés dans le Mémoire ci-joint, prouvera que ces demandes sont in- 
diquées par la plus urgente nécessité, et que les mesures que nous récla- 
mons peuvent seules mettre un terme a |’état des choses sous lequel nous 
gémissons aujourd’hui. 

« Pénétrés de cette conviction, nous osons espérer que la Providence 
accordera un heureux succés a la présente démarche, et nous nous estime- 
rons heureux, milord, si vous voulez bien |’appuyer de votre bienveillance 
particuliére. 

«« Nous avons l’honneur d’étre, avec la plus haute considération, 
« Milord, 
** Vos trés humbles et trés obéissants serviteurs, 
** Les Hasitans DE Cracovie.” 
“* Cracovie, 14 Mars 1839 *.” 





* This Document has but recently reached Lendon; its delay is attributable to 
the difficulties of transmission. 
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No. 10. 


Petition of the principal Bankers and Merchants of London, presented to 
the House of Commons the 14th of April 1840. 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the petition of the under- 
signed inhabitants and Merchants of the City of London and its vicinity. 

Sheweth. 

“That in considering the present condition of the commerce of this 
country with the Republic of Cracow and the losses arising to Great Bri- 
tain from its destruction, your petitioners respectfully beg to call the atten- 
tion of your Honourable House to the following statements :— 

** That at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the ancient City of Cracow 
and its territory was made an Independent Republic, having a constitution 
and national government of its own. 

** That in accordance with the said Treaty, to which Great Britain was 
a party, various Privileges and Immunities were given to the said Republic, 
and especially the freedom of import and export trade, and exemption from 
all duty. 

‘* That in consequence of such stipulations the commercial intercourse 
which had taken place between this country and the Republic of Cracow 
had been productive of the most favourable results. 

“* The export chiefly consisted of the British manufactured goods, and 
of the produce of our Colonies. 

“* That this trade which for a period of sixteen years appeared so pro- 
mising has been, through the occupation of Cracow by foreign troops, en- 
tirely destroyed. 

“* Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honourable House, to 
adopt such measures ‘as may lead to the removal of the present state of 
things, which is no less injurious to the independence, liberty and welfare 
of Cracow, than to the commercial interests of this country: and at the 
same time they respectfully remind your Honourable House of a pledge 
given by the noble Viscount, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
his place in Parliament, in the year 1836, for the permanent establishment 
of a Consul in Cracow ; which would be the best means of reviving and 
protecting the commerce between this country and that free town. 

«« And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


[Signed by about 200 Bankers and Merchants of London.) 
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Artic ie VIII. 


1. Discourses. By Wiiu1aM E. Cuannine, D.D. Glasgow : 
James Hedderwick and Son. 1838. 

2. Moral Views of Commerce, Society and Politics, in twelve 
Discourses. By the Rev. OrvittE Dewey. London: 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 1838. 

3. Society in America. By Harrier MARTINEAU, in 
3 vols. Vol. iii. Second Edition. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1837. 


Among the various services affecting our moral and social 
state which the new world is in process of conferring upon 
the old, one certainly not of the least important is the 
change which some of her best men are bringing about in the 
nature of pulpit oratory, and the enlightened views which 
they take of the object, scope and operation of Christianity 
itself. Nor are the productions of these persons confined to 
their own country or class ; they find their way here, as well 
as to the continent of Europe,—a sufficiently satisfactory 
indication of the growing wants of the community,—and 
no less a proof that men’s minds are approaching the re- 
cognition of the necessity for some kind of ecclesiastical 
reform. 

In no department, indeed, of the existing agencies of pub- 
lic instruction is reform more needed than in the system 
of administering religion to the people. And this applies to 
sects as well as to establishments, to churches abroad as well 
as at home. While a spirit of deep scrutiny and extensive 
change has of late years visited many—may we not say most ? 
—of the chief operative instruments of men’s physical and 
moral amelioration, it seems for the most part to have passed 
over that which is perhaps the most important and influential 
of all moral agencies. There have certainly been some few 
recent and successful attempts made in this country at im- 
provement in the functions of the sacred office, but they are 
partial and limited. 

The pernicious influence of the prevalent drawbacks, custom 
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and prejudice, upon the moral progress of mankind is, perhaps, 
nowhere more conspicuous than here ; they have laid the pul- 
pit under the most absurd restrictions and limitations; and 
hence its spirit has well nigh evaporated, and it has become 
almost a dead letter. The confined and technical character 
which belongs to the common administration of religion does 
more than anything else to disarm it of its power. The pul- 
pit is the authorized expositor to men of their duties. Those 
duties, it will not be denied, press upon every action and in- 
stant of human life. But what now is the consideration 
which the pulpit generally gives to this wide and busy field 
of duty? Are not whole spheres of human action left out of 
the account? With the exception of some occasional and 
wholesale denunciations, are not business, politics and amuse- 
ment passed by entirely? Are not men left to say, when en- 
gaged in those scenes,—“ Religion has nothing to do with us 
here”? Do they not naturally enough feel that these engage- 
ments are, in a manner, set apart from all sense of duty? Is 
it strange that the public conscience is lax in these matters ? 
It is a hard measure that the pulpit deals out to these de- 
partments of life. It mever recognizes them as spheres of 
duty ; it does nothing for the correction or culture of men’s 
minds in them ; and yet, every now and then, it comes down 
upon their aberrations with cold, bitter and unsparing cen- 
sure. 

No one will deny that the power of the pulpit is in itself 
very great, and might be made the instrument of incalculable 
good. Much of that power may remain unexercised, or be 
egregiously misdirected ; but the character of its agency must 
ever continue a topic of deep interest to every friend of man- 
kind: 

“« The pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 


The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 


Merely in virtue of his office and of the place which he oc- 
cupies, the preacher is in possession of that respectful atten- 
tion which anywhere else it costs long effort to obtain, even 
with the advantages of talents, information and character. 
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The seriousness and sacredness of the clerical function tend 
to give weight and influence to the subject and sentiments of 
his discourse. And when it is considered that he possesses 
the incalculable advantage of incessant repetition, that he 
can add “line upon line, and precept upon precept,”—“ here 
a little and there a little,” until his object be fully accom- 
plished, the influential character of his position becomes still 
more striking. Nor is this moral instrumentality circum- 
scribed to a few; thousands possess and exercise it from week 
to week upon the most important portion of the community, 
—the most numerous, the most orderly and industrious, the 
most reflecting and moral classes. Sermons are to millions 
what reading is to thousands. The hearing of the former is 
to the uneducated their chief source of information on topics 
unconnected with their daily occupation ; it is the most fre- 
quent and powerful impulse to thought which their minds 
are in the way of receiving; it helps to fashion, more than 
anything else, their mental if not their moral characters. 
Hence the work of education is to a large extent in the hands 
of the preachers; and where it is not more directly so, still 
those to whom it is entrusted are subjected in a great de- 
gree to their influence. The greatest exertion is made, and 
generally with success, not only to instil into the minds of 
the young the belief of such doctrines as are deemed im- 
portant, but permanently to influence their modes of thought 
and feeling. Now it cannot be gainsayed that this is a 
powerful machinery for good or for evil, and is worthy of 
most serious attention. 

Do the visible results of such an efficient universal agency 
correspond to what we might suppose to be its most judici- 
cious working? If it be right to apply to the administrators 
of religion the test, “ by their fruits ye shall know them,” we 
must surely be compelled to acknowledge some great and 
mournful defect or error in their administration. In the 
words of an American traveller, when visiting Europe, we 
assert that “there is an amazing insensibility in the world 
“ to the spiritual character of Christianity, which seems to 
‘“‘ require some special reasons to account for it. And bad as 
“ the case isin America, it seems to be considerably worse in 
* this country [England.] Whoever shall visit this, the most 
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“religious nation in Europe, will find an acknowledged 
“ neglect of religion and laxity of morals among the higher 
“ classes, an acknowledged ignorance of religion and inatten- 
“ tion to its rites among the lower classes; yes, and an ac- 
“‘ knowledged coldness and mercenary spirit among many of 
“ the established clergy of this country, that will fill his mind 
“with painful emotions, if not with painful questions.” 
Miss Martineau mentions the case of a clergyman from one 
of the southern states of the Union, who complained that du- 
ring all the years of his ministry no token had reached him 
that he had impressed the minds of his flock, more or less. 
He did not know that any one discourse had affected them 
more than any other. Now, we will answer for it, this case 
describes the situation of some thousand preachers in this 
country. They preach on from year to year, without any 
sensible effect. The fault, we apprehend, lies here, that they 
proceed upon a wrong principle,—a principle, however, al- 
most universally adopted,—that sermons, pulpits, priests, all 
the active agents that are labouring, or in any way concerned 
in the service of religion, are, by the nature of their objects 
and vocation, severed from the great mass of human actions 
and interests. The evil lies in a superstition, to use the 
words of an American preacher, “ of believing that religion 
is something else than goodness.” From this it arises that 
religious goodness is separated from active personal and so- 
cial goodness. Pulpit-oratory has been too exclusively em- 
ployed in speculations on the world to come, and on abstract 
principles of belief which are to carry us thither, losing sight 
meanwhile of our world of actual existence, when it is only 
by a proper discharge of the duties which the latter, in its 
manifold relations, throws in our way, that we can reason- 
ably hope to enjoy the blessedness of the former. The 
question is, are we justified in believing a priori that men in 
general, by frequenting places of worship, become wiser and 
better ? are they more informed as to the duties which they 
owe to one another, to society, and to themselves ? and is the 
way to ascertain those duties cleared and facilitated for them 
by the ministrations of the pulpit? Are they instructed in 
what manner the performance of such and such moral obli- 
gations, and the avoidance of such and such errors, will tend 
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to bring about a happier state of being, both as regards the 
community to which they belong, and themselves indivi- 
dually? As applicable to the general case, (there are no 
doubt many exceptions,) we have no hesitation in answering 
these questions in the negative. Let not clergymen, then, 
complain of the indifference of the people to their discourses ; 
—the fault is in their own system. The pulpit is not—no, 
not in any country—answering the call which the human 
heart has a right to make upon it, and which the awakened 
mind of the world is now making with double earnestness. 
The efficiency of the priesthood, as it exists, is not commen- 
surate with its power. 

In past times the prevalent modes and system of teach- 
ing Christianity had a certain adaptation to the ignorance, 
the barbarism, the low state of morals, and the perverted 
condition of society existing contemporaneously with them. 
They were some restraint upon vice. They taught man to 
think himself something more than a mere perishing animal. 
They had their mission and their day. But the time for 
those systems seems past or passing away. All great changes 
in the features or constitution of society brought on by the 
general progress of the human intellect, must be accom- 
panied with a correspondent advance in religious knowledge, 
and the modes of its tuition and application. Changes are 
coming fast upon the world. In the violent struggle of 
opposite interests, the decaying links which have bound men 
together in the old forms of society, are snapping asun- 
der one after another. Must we look forward to a hopeless 
succession of evils, in which exasperated parties will be alter- 
nately victors and victims, till all sink under some one power 
whose interest it is to preserve a quiet despotism? Who can 
hope for a better result, unless the great lesson be learnt, 
that there can be no essential improvement in the condition 
of society without the improvement of men as moral and re- 
ligious beings ; and how can this be effected but by the adap- 
tation of religious truths to the wants of the age ? 

It would seem from the practice being so universal, that 
the duty of a minister of religion is held to be indispensably 
bound up in giving his sentiments once or twice a week 
upon some passage of Scripture, often chosen at random from 
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the Old or New Testament; a practice that elicited the ridi- 
cule of Voltaire, and not, perhaps, without some show of jus- 
tification. The late Mrs. Barbauld, in her able remarks upon 
Gilbert Wakefield’s pamphlet relative to social worship, no- 
tices this custom, and attributes to it in a great measure 
the vague and desultory manner in which the doctrines of 
religion are taught. She very justly observes, that a congre- 
gation may attend for years, even a good preacher, and never 
hear the evidences of either natural or revealed religion regu- 
larly explained to them: they may attend for years, and 
never hear a connected system of moral duties extending to 
the different situations and relations of life. This custom of 
prefixing to every pulpit discourse a sentence taken indiscri- 
minately from any part of the Scriptures, under the name of 
a text, while it serves to supersede a more methodical course 

of instruction, tends to keep up in the minds of the gene- 
rality of hearers, a very superstitious idea of the equal sa- 

credness and importance of every part of so miscellaneous a 
collection. If these insulated discourses, of which each is 

complete in itself and therefore can have but little compass, 

were digested into a regular plan of lectures, supported by a 

course of reading, to which the audience might be directed, 

it would have the further advantage of rousing the inatten- 

tive, and restraining the rambling hearer, by the interest 

which would be created by such a connected series of infor- 

mation. She further suggests, that it might be desirable to 

join to religious information some instruction in the laws 

of our country, which are, or ought to be, founded upon 

morals, and which by a strange solecism are obligatory upon 

all, and yet scarcely promulgated, much less explained. 

The office of ministers of religion has hitherto been re- 
garded as nearly confined, in their teaching capacity, to the 
expounding of the Bible. Now the Bible, it is true, con- 
tains a collection of the most important records in the history 
of man; and, in a general way, there cannot be a more suit- 
able or authoritative rallying point around which we may ga- 
ther to reap high religious impressions and a deep sense of 
duty. But it does not comprehend the whole history of man, 
nor does it contain all the abstract truths in reference to the 
human race which it is necessary to know. So that a thorough 
VOL. X.—N®. XX. 2s 
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acquaintance with the Bible in every respect ought not to be 
regarded as identical with a thorough accomplishment for 
pulpit teaching, any more than we are to suppose that Isaiah 
and the other prophets would have been mentally and edu- 
cationally accomplished for their work, by being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the laws and institutions of Moses, instead of, 
—though first indeed thoroughly imbued with these,—know- 
ing besides fully and deeply the wants of their nation at that 
time; the movings to and fro; the vices, errors, powers, ten- 
dencies, prospects of their race. When the Bible shall be 
studied as history ; when men have learnt not only the facts 
and principles contained in it, but also to distinguish which 
of those facts in their consequences, and which of those prin- 
ciples in their application, are local and transient, which are 
universal and permanent,—then will criticism have accom- 
plished its useful and philanthropic work. The study and 
knowledge of the Bible, of all that is really and lastingly im- 
portant in it, will be as simple as it is now complex. Pulpit 
eloquence will then exert over us a living, active, practical 
power, entering into the very home of our hearts and the 
realities of our being. The object of a Christian minister 
we believe to be the formation of a high and holy character 
in the people. For this purpose he should not hesitate to 
deal with all the influences and occurrences, the institutions 
and events, the connexions and relations of society that can 
bear on the formation of character. No fact of importance 
to this object in man’s moral, physical, or social being should 
be looked upon by him as foreign or extraneous. 

In thus stating what appear some of the most serious de- 
fects in the present system of pulpit teaching, and suggesting 
a course of proceeding whereby they may be remedied, and 
the sacred function rendered most available for its lofty pur- 
poses of good, let it not be supposed that we forget that the 
pulpit has to deal also with topics and questions of duty that 
go down to the depths of the human heart,—with faith and 
love, repentance and self-denial, and disinterestedness,—and 
that its principal business is thus to make the fountain pure. 
Let it not be thought that we esteem of secondary importance 
the propagation of correct notions respecting the character of 
the Supreme Being, the mission, life and character of Christ, 
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and the aim, object and operation of his religion,—its hopes 
and promises ; everything, in short, that appertains to the 
general idea of what constitutes the duty and privilege of a true 
Christian minister. Religion, however, has an outward form 
as well as an inward spirit; that form is the whole lawful 
action of life; and it is only where the preacher is sufficiently 
persuaded of this, and his convictions and exertions centre in 
a joint attention to both, that, in our opinion, the duties of 
his office can be fully, satisfactorily and beneficially dis- 
charged. At the same time it must be admitted, that to re- 
gard this manifestation as a sine gud non in a fair estimate of 
religious eloquence,—to undervalue the labours of those who 
have not observed this combined attention merely because 
they have not observed it, would go to disparage on very in- 
sufficient, if not fanciful grounds, some of the most useful 
and eminent of Christian discourses. It is seldom, indeed, 
hitherto that the preacher has acted upon, if he has recog- 
nised this twofold aspect in the field of religious speculation. 

When Dr. Channing’s works first made their appearance 
in this country, all kind-hearted and clear-headed men wel- 
comed them as a treasury of noble and elevating thoughts, 
both on the religious and secular topics of which they 
treat; thoughts too clothed in a soul-stirring eloquence of 
diction, and bearing the impress in every page of a sincerity, 
earnestness, simplicity and benevolence that had before been 
indicated in the productions of no modern divine. These 
works grew quickly into popularity. They have since gone 
on increasing in celebrity, their number and value being oc- 
casionally augmented by fresh contributions from the gifted 
author, as the edition prefixed to our present remarks amply 
testifies. And all this because they speak in a manner and 
spirit never previously manifested to the wants—the moral 
and spiritual wants—of the present and rising generation. 
The more thinking portion of the world had grown tired of 
the jargon they were accustomed to hear from the ordinary 
pulpits. There was a change wanting both in the sentiment 
and diction of religious discourses. Some collateral and kin- 
dred agencies of intellectual instruction and delight had al- 
ready presented themselves to the sensibilities of men under 
a new phase of beauty and attractiveness, as poetry, for in- 
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stance, and some fresh ones may be said to have started into 
existence. The progress of mind had brought on these changes 
and creations ; and why should not the same influence extend 
to the higher departments of thought and study immediately 
connected with the most spiritual, sanctifying and paramount 
of human relations? To an age become indifferent to reli- 
gion—an age that has been most aptly described as “ desti- 
tute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism,” the writings and 
discourses of Channing came as a quickening and refreshing 
stimulus. Many a perturbed and forlorn spirit, grown dis- 
gusted with the thousand times reiterated inanities of the 
ordinary pulpits, felt reconciled and invigorated, “ listened 
awhile to the voice of the charmer,” and betook himself to 
the once forsaken though now recovered paths of Christianity. 
To such it was like the opening of a new era, the dawn of a 
more propitious day on the world of theology. Those who, 
spiritually, had fallen as it were into the darkness and shadow 
of death, now opened their eyes upon scenes of intellectual and 
moral beauty, lit up with heavenly radiance, that had never 
before been presented to their mental vision. 

In the hands of the customary dispensers of pulpit in- 
struction, in the Old World especially, religion, we repeat, 
had come to be regarded by some of the more intelligent as 
a dull affair; if not as a mere form or fallacy, yet as a mere 
system of belief ending in vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Where it was looked upon as something more, it had been 
rendered, through a vicious instrumentality, of a sombre 
and forbidding aspect, asceticism being its chief character- 
istic, as indeed it continues in a great measure to be. For 
philosophical minds it was time for an earnest enforcement 
of its sanctions upon more rational principles. Its admini- 
strators had not kept pace with the better portion of the 
people ; in a comparison of their relative position with that 
of their clerical predecessors, there was and is an evident de- 
clension. They were not just types of the better kind of re- 
ligious feeling of their age. There were no Jeremy Taylors, 
nor Barrows, nor Halls, nor Tillotsons adapted to the times. 
The world’s advancement in physical science, and in some 
departments of intellectual and moral, possessed fitting re- 
presentatives in the eminent living names that had devoted 
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themselves respectively to such pursuits ; but the province of 
sacred science was destitute of its adequate exponents, not 
only in establishments, but among sectarian bodies. In this 
dearth of true religious teachers, Dr. Channing came forth 
as an incarnation of the intellectual spirit of Christianity,— 
a shape indeed alone suited to win the confidence and rever- 
ence of his contemporaries most worthy of especial care, and 
to become their religious “ guide, philosopher and friend.” He 
came as the apostle of perfect religious freedom, to shake off 
the trammels of sectarianism, to annihilate the formality and 
rigour of creeds, and to induce others, like himself, “ to stand 
“ under the open sky in the broad light, looking far and 
“ wide, seeing with their own eyes, hearing with their own 
“ears, and following truth meekly but resolutely, however 
“ arduous or solitary be the path to which she leads.” 

Most of the religious publications of the day were pre- 
eminently dull, vapid, commonplace. The very topic which 
of all others is most entitled by its importance to claim the 
writer’s whole strength of thought and feeling, connected as 
it is with our noblest faculties, to which understanding, rea- 
son, imagination and taste should consecrate their loftiest ef- 
forts, was, of all subjects, treated most feebly, tamely and even 
repulsively. Some splendid exceptions there might be ; but 
in general, modern theological writers had so monotonously 
followed in the long-trodden paths,—the professed explorers 
of religious truths had planted their footsteps so exactly in the 
track of their predecessors, as might occasion wonder that so 
illimitable a field for excursion should not have tempted some 
adventurous spirit from the beaten way, were we unmindful 
of the vassalage which has so long broken down the mind in 
the department of theology. The state of theological publica- 
tion at this period, in reference to this country and Germany, 
is thus described. by an American writer: 


“« In England,” he says, “ the science of theology, so far as it is con- 
nected with revealed religion, has fallen into general neglect. Of those 
who treat its subjects, few deserve a hearing, and the few who deserve 
cannot obtain it. A few professedly learned works have of late appeared ; 
but for the most part they are mere compilations, made without judgement 
and accuracy, and conformed to the creed of the Church. There have been 
some bulky republications of old divines little suited to the wants of the 
age. Most other religious works that appear are evidently intended only 
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for the ‘ religious public’; a phrase that has become familiar, and marks 
in some degree the character of the times. Should they pass beyond this 
narrow circle, they would, I fear, contribute nothing to render Christianity 
more respected. A very different class of writers is required to assert for 
religion its true character and authority. In Germany there is a large body 
of theologians, of whom the most eminent have been able and learned critics. 
They have thrown much light upon the history, language and contents of the 
books of the Old and New Testament. They have released themselves from 
the thraldom of traditionary errors. But they have, in many cases, sub- 
stituted for these errors the most extravagant speculations of their own. Nor, 
with some exceptions, does the power of Christianity show itself in their 
writings.” 

In the history of religious literature a remarkable falling 
off appears in its higher manifestations of power and origi- 
nality as we approach the present period from the days of the 
eminent divines of the Restoration. That there has not been 
wanting in the English church an abundant display of talent 
in various forms and directions will not be denied. Among 
the clergy of the Establishment there have been many pro- 
found and elegant scholars, well versed in ancient learning, 
proficients in the belles-lettres, discoverers in physical phi- 
losophy; but to moral and religious science they have been 
scanty and inefficient contributors. No department of intel- 
lectual exertion has suffered so much from the disregard of its 
professed cultivators. Since the age of Barrow and Taylor 
there has been no popular writer or preacher upon Christian 
ethics, systematically, or in the shape of discourses, in this 
country, who has decidedly carried forward the human intel- 
lect ; who has given a new impulse to thought, carrying away 
with him the heart of the reader, creating there fresh life and 
energy and zeal, and opening new and higher views of gospel 
light by the power of his eloquence, the beauty of his senti- 
ments, the cogency of his arguments. As for Bishop Butler, 
though he is worthy to be enrolled among the master minds of 
the human race, yet his obscure and cramped style of writing, 
besides the abstract, metaphysical cast of his moral specula- 
tions, precludes his being considered as an exception to our 
position, notwithstanding the retrieving character of a few of 
his sermons. Similar reasons might be adduced for placing 
Dr. Clarke in the same category. Several other divines of the 
English church, who have obtained considerable celebrity, 
added, in fact, little or nothing to the stock of religious sci- 
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ence which they received. Paley is looked upon by some as 
a great name; what he did see he saw with clearness, but his 
view was too circumscribed and partial; he was devoid of the 
intellectual thirst and energy requisite for enlarged conquests 
in the regions of Christian philosophy. He had no irrepres- 
sible desire to sound the depths of his own nature, or to as~ 
cend to wide and all-reconciling views of the works and ways 
of God. His sermons are remarkable for their plain and 
strong expositions of duty, and their awakening appeals to 
the conscience, rather than for their sway over the heart, or 
their exhibitions of the moral beauty of Christianity. Still 
it would be unjust not to admit, in passing, that on the im- 
portant topic of the Christian evidences, he has laboured to 
good purpose, and that his Hore Pauline possesses consider- 
able originality of idea, as well as novelty of interest. Many 
chapters of his Natural Theology, particularly that on the 
Goodness of the Deity, are eminently entitled to the best at- 
tention of all, from the high character of the ground on which 
the argument is based. 

But not to the English church alone do we look for proof 
of the barrenness of theological literature, and of the unpro- 
ductiveness of the intellect in religion ; the protestant sects 
supply it as well. 

Besides the late Robert Hall—a great man certainly— 
there have been but few popular preachers or writers among 
the dissenters, in whose works or pulpit ministrations we re- 
cognise religion as cooperating with the high philosophy of 
man for enlightened practical purposes of society ; and even 
his genius cannot claim credit for having done more than 
made the best of the position he occupied within a restricted 
sphere of religious belief and meditation. His superiority 
consists in the energy, and marshaling and garniture of his 
thoughts, rather than in their intrinsic nature and essence. 
He does not dive into the depths of his own consciousness, 
and, thence evoking holy and elevating views of human na- 
ture, perceive at once and intuitively as it were, their recon- 
cilement with revelation in modes of moral grandeur and 
beauty heretofore unrecognised. 

Considering the restraints under which the mind has been 
bound down for ages in respect to all inquiries involving the 
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essential character of the religion of Christians,—reflecting 
that for so long a period there has existed a prescribed field 
for theological speculation, beyond which it was not allowable 
to trespass,—that the inquirer might change his position 
within that sphere as he liked, but was permitted to break 
up no fresh ground, nor to pass the consecrated boundary, 
on pain of maran-atha, considering these things we need not 
wonder at the results we witness. Freedom is essential to 
the progress and efficacy of whatsoever department of thought 
or inquiry the mind is engaged upon. The mischievous effects 
of this intellectual bondage are as yet but imperfectly known, 
and need to be set forth with a new eloquence. 


“ If,” says Channing, “ progress be the supreme law of the soul, and the 
very aim of its creation, then no wrong can be inflicted on it so grievous, 
as to bind it down everlastingly to a fixed, unvarying creed, especially if 
this creed was framed in an age of darkness, crime, and political and re- 
ligious strife. This tyranny is pre-eminently treason against human na- 
ture. If growth be the supreme law and purpose of the mind, then the 
very truth which was suited to one age, may, if made the limit of future 
ones, become a positive evil ; just as the garment in which childhood sports 
with ease and joy, would irritate and deform the enlarging frame. God, 
having framed the soul for expansion, has placed it in the midst of an un- 
limited universe, to receive fresh impulses and impressions without end ; 
and man ‘ dressed in a little brief authority’, would sever it from this sub- 
lime connexion, and would shape it after his own ignorance or narrow 
views. The effects are as necessary as they are mournful. The mind, in 
proportion as it is cut off from free communication with nature, with re- 
velation, with God, with itself, loses its life, just as the body droops when 
debarred from the fresh and the cheering light of heaven. Its vision is con- 
tracted, its energies blighted, its movements constrained. It finds health 
only in action. It is perfect, only in as far as it is self-formed. Let us 
not be misapprehended. We mean not to deny that the mind needs the 
aid of human instruction, from the cradle to the grave ; but this it needs 
as a material to act upon, and not as a lesson to be mechanically learned. 
The great aim of instruction should be, to give the mind the consciousness 
and free use of its own powers. The less of instruction the better, if it only 
propose to engender a slavish dependence and an inert faith. The soul 
often owes its best acquisitions to itself. They come to it from glimpses 
of its own nature, which it cannot trace to human teaching, from the 
whispers of a divine voice, from stirrings and aspirations of its own un- 
folding and unbounded energies, from the indistinct dawning of new truths, 
or from the sudden brightening of old truths, which, if left to act freely, 
work a mighty revolution within. Against these inspirations, if so they 
may be called, which belong to the individual, and which are perpetually 
bursting the limits of received ideas, the spirit of religious tyranny wages 
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its chief and most unrelenting war. It dreads nothing so much as a mind 
in which these diviner notions manifest themselves in power. That it 
should have so succeeded in checking and stifling them, is one of the very 
mournful reflections forced on us by human history. We have here one 
great cause of the sterility of theological literature. Religion, by being 
imposed as a yoke, has subdued the faculties, which it was meant to 
quicken ; and, what is most worthy of remark, like all other yokes, it has 
often excited a mad resistance, which has sought compensation for past 
restraints in licentiousness, and disgraced the holy name of freedom, by 
attaching it to impiety and shameless excess.” 


One effect, above all others to be regretted, of this binding 
on the intellect a “ burden grievous to be borne”, is, that 
modern European literature has separated itself from Christi- 
anity. The most popular English poet of his day, once the 
object of such passionate admiration, appeared, a writer, un- 
der every aspect the most adverse to the Christian character ; 
yet the time has been, when his tide of fashion was at its 
height, that one could hardly remark upon his immorality 
without being exposed to the charge of narrowmindedness or 
hypocrisy. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 
1830, (p. 417) fresh from the perusal of his life by Moore, 
speaks of Byron, as having been throughout his whole course 
“a noble being”, “ morally and intellectually” as all but “the 
base and blind” must feel. The patriarch of German litera- 
ture not long ago left the world amid a general chorus of 
applause from his countrymen, to which a dissentient voice 
has for some time scarcely been tolerated among them. His 
popularity may be compared with that which Voltaire en- 
joyed in France during the last century. There may be dif- 
ferent opinions respecting his genius. In whatever other 
respects he might be superior, he had nothing of the bril- 
liant wit of Voltaire, nor of his keenness of remark ; and no- 
thing of the truly honest zeal in the cause of humanity, which 
is sometimes discovered by that clever but inconsistent writer. 
No generous sentiment ever prompted Goethe to place him- 
self in imprudent opposition to any misuse of power. The 
principles which are the foundation of virtue and happiness 
were to him as though they were not. His strongest sym- 
pathies were not with the higher feelings of our nature. In 
his mind Christianity was on a level with the Pagan mytho- 
logy, except as being of a harsher and gloomier character, 
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and possessing less poetical beauty. In a scene, intended to 
be ludicrous, in the prologue to his “ Faust”, he introduces 
the Supreme Being as one of his dramatis persone with 
about the same reverence as Lucian shows towards Jupiter. 
In his most celebrated works you seldom or never meet with 
the strong, heartfelt expression of a high moral truth or noble 
sentiment. 

An absence of religious principle and belief, similar to that 
which has of late years characterized so much of the popular 
literature of the day, appears in the speculations of several 
men of high intellectual endowments. And what is remark- 
able is, that the productions of some of these philosophers 
have been received by the most able and popular of our con- 
temporaries, with scarcely a remark upon the fact that their 
speculations conducted directly to the dreary gulf of utter 
scepticism. In a large proportion of writings which touch 
upon the higher topics of philosophy, we perceive more or 
less disbelief or disregard of what a Christian must consider 
as the great truths of religion. No one can read without 
interest the work which, just as he was terminating his bril- 
liant career, Sir Humphry Davy left as a legacy, containing 
the last thoughts of a philosopher. Yet in this work, written 
as life was fast receding, instead of the Christian doctrine of 
the immortality of the conscious individual, we find that his 
imagination rested on a dream, borrowed from Pagan philo- 
sophy, of the pre-existence and future glories of the thinking 
principle, assuming new modes of being without memory of 
the past. It is not merely to the appearance of such specu- 
lations that we are to look as characteristic of the age, but to 
the fact that their publication excites so little attention, that 
they blend so readily, so much as a matter of course, with the 
prevailing tone of its literature. 

During this state of the religious influences, not only on 
the general intellect but on the better order of minds, the 
works of Channing were first published. He appeared 
among us, not personally it is true, but by that faithful re- 
presentative, the press, as a religious and moral regenerator, 
not unlike Schleiermacher in Germany, or Barbieri in Italy, 
only with a more effective universality of purpose. He came 
as the expounder of the intellectual tendencies and the 
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moral influences of Christianity. He appealed both to the 
reason and the feelings, and with that equipoise of truthful 
earnestness best calculated to guard against fanaticism on 
the one hand, or dry cold rationalism on the other. He 
aims at exalting the religious feeling through enlightening 
and strengthening the understanding. Little or nothing of 
this had ever been done by previous divines, at least with 
anything like the ability and efficiency that the subject is 
worthy of. The prevalent theology tended to contravene and 
degrade the strongest and most sacred of the intellectual fa- 
culties, and thus expose the mind to the worst delusions. 
Some of its advocates had even recommended “ the prostra- 
tion of the understanding” as preparatory to its reception. 
The history of the Church is the best comment on the effects 
of this system; but Dr. Channing has so admirably ex- 
plained how injury must necessarily accrue to religion when 
reason is divorced from it, that we shall extract his words. 


“ The human soul has a unity. Its various faculties are adapted to one 
another. One life pervades it; and its beauty, strength, and growth, depend 
on nothing so much, as on the harmony and joint action of all its principles. 
To wound and degrade it in any of its powers, and especially in the noble 
and distinguishing power of reason, is to inflict on it universal injury. No 
notion is more false, than that the heart is to thrive by dwarfing the intel- 
lect ; that perplexing doctrines are the best food of piety ; that religion flou- 
rishes most luxuriantly in mists and darkness. Reason was given for God 
as its great object; and for him it should be kept sacred, invigorated, cla- 
rified, protected from human usurpation, and inspired with a meek self- 
reverence.” 


He then goes on to state the salutary working of the joint 
action of feeling and reason and religion. 


“‘ The soul never acts so effectually or joyfully, as when all its powers and 
affections conspire ; as when thought and feeling, reason and sensibility, are 
called forth together by one great and kindling object. It will never devote 
itself to God with its whole energy, whilst its guiding faculty sees in him a 
being to shock and confound it. We want a harmony in our inward nature. 
We want a piety, which will join light and fervour, and on which the intel- 
lectual power will look benignantly. We want religion to be so exhibited, 
that, in the clearest moments of the intellect, its signatures of truth will grow 
brighter ; that instead of tottering, it will gather strength and stability from 
the progress of the human mind.” 


Dr. Channing urges with peculiar force and eloquence, the 
propriety of regarding as tributary to the sacred cause every 
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element of beauty, grandeur and loveliness, within the vast 
range of human perceptions and relations. The appearances of 
nature, the products of art, the discoveries of science, the events 
of history, the monitions of experience, all are made subser- 
vient to the primary object for which Christianity was given, 
namely, the present as well as ultimate happiness of the hu- 
man race. And as this advantage can be insured—this sub- 
serviency gained, only in proportion to the development and 
culture of the mental faculties, so these become with him a 
material topic of regard. He enforces with great earnestness 
that, towards the realization of a// the good at which the Chris- 
tian system aims, the higher the measure of intelligence 
and mental cultivation, the greater will be the certainty of aid 
to be derived from the various physical and moral phenomena, 
of which the mind is capable of taking cognizance. 
The amiable and profitable light in which he contemplates 


the grand design of the religion of Christ may be stated in his 
own words : 


“I see everywhere in Christianity, this great design of liberating and rai- 
sing the human mind, on which I have enlarged. I see in it nothing nar- 
rowing or depressing, nothing of the littleness of the systems which human 
fear, and craft, and ambition have engendered. I meet there no minute 
legislation, no descending to precise detail, no arbitrary injunctions, no yoke 
of ceremonies, no outward religion. Everything breathes freedom, liberality, 
enlargement. I meet there, not a formal rigid creed, binding on the intel- 
lect, through all ages, the mechanical, passive repetition of the same words, 
and the same ideas; but I meet a few grand, all-comprehending truths, 
which are given to the soul, to be developed and applied by itself; given to 
it as seed to the sower, to be cherished and expanded by its own thought, 
love, and obedience into more and more glorious fruits of wisdom and virtue. 
I see it everywhere inculcating an enlarged spirit of piety and philanthropy, 
leaving each of us to manifest this spirit according to the monitions of his 
individual conscience. I hear it everywhere calling the soul to freedom and 
power, by calling it to guard against the senses, the passions, the appetites, 
through which it is chained, enfeebled, destroyed. I see it everywhere 
aiming to give the mind power over the outward world, to make it superior 
to events, to suffering, to material nature, to persecution, to death. I see 
it everywhere aiming to give the mind power over itself, to invest it with 
inward sovereignty, to call forth within us a mighty energy for our own ele- 
vation. I meet in Christianity only discoveries of the vast, bold, illimitable 
character ; fitted and designed to give energy and expansion to the soul.” 


This appears to be the only way to bring intelligent, re- 
flecting, well-disposed minds to the belief and love of Chris- 
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tianity ; and, if they had been previously alienated from it, 
to cause them to revert and be reconciled to it. For this 
purpose too, nothing is so likely as adopting a frank, open, 
manly course of dealing; and this Dr. Channing does. He 
points out the real causes of infidelity with much clear- 
ness and candour, at the same time that he conciliates the 
best feelings and convictions in behalf of an injured and 
oppressed cause. He exhibits a single-mindedness of pur- 
pose, whose sole aim is the glory of religion in elevating 
and blessing humanity by its close indissoluble union with 
morality. He has no sectarianism about him: his object is 
the genuine unconditional emancipation from spiritual bond- 
age, the true deliverance of the mind into the “ glorious li- 
berty” of unshackled, far-reaching, progressive thought. 

If the popular mind of this country were as much bent 
upon religious as upon political reforms, we should doubtless 
witness more decided and manifest results from the dissemi- 
nation of Channing’s works. As it is, however, the benefits 
conferred cannot be few or small. We cannot but imagine that 
some fruits of his benevolent labours are to be recognised in 
the improving tone and spirit of our literature. There is a 
growing partiality for works appealing to the nobler and more 
amiable sensibilities of our nature. That there is this ten- 
dency towards a more moral and philosophical tone in litera- 
ture is evidenced, we think, even by the growing demand for 
any fresh production from Dr. Channing’s pen; we might 
instance in proof, the edition of his works prefixed to this ar- 
ticle, as well as the very extensive sale of the little tract re- 
cently published by him on Self-Culture. And this tends to 
strengthen our position, that his genius helped largely to 
originate this tendency. Be this as it may, it is palpable 
that in respect of a change in religious and moral thought 
there is an under-current of opinion secretly working its way, 
that will seclude itself only until a fitting opportunity favours 
its gushing forth into light. Whether the works of Chan- 
ning could have originated of themselves such sentiments, is 
a comparatively unimportant question, (phznomena of this 
kind generally owe their origin to a complication of causes,) 
it is sufficient for our purpose that his works have been espe- 
cially influential in promoting, directing and strengthening 
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the popular tendency; enough that his elevated views of 
man’s spiritual destiny correspond with, and expound the 
genuine religious feelings of those minds that are appointed 
to become the moral directors of their countrymen, at an 
unusual crisis of social, political and religious conflict. 

The success of Dr. Channing, whose mission, as we have 
seen, consists mainly and peculiarly in throwing new and in- 
vigorating light upon the spiritual character of the Christian 
system, or rather in unfolding to us in a manner hitherto un- 
attempted the real and proper nature of that spirituality, 
has been followed up in a more practical way, not only by 
some American preachers, but also by a few in our own 
country. Our business, however, now is with American 
preachers. 

The Rev. Orville Dewey is not unknown to the English 
public as the author of a work styled “The Old World and 
the New,” being a journal of reflections and observations 
made on a tour in Europe during the years 1833 and 1834. 
It would conduce much to the strength of the clerical cha- 
racter and to the worth and efficiency of their pulpit labours, 
were clergymen in general to travel, and to travel to the pur- 
pose that Mr. Dewey appears to have done; that is, to avail 
themselves of the knowledge thus gained in the discharge of 
their important function. In the discourses standing second 
at the head of this article, which will presently come under 
examination, there are many fine passages relevant to this 
remark, many palpable and glowing proofs of the vantage- 
ground on which every such traveller stands for surveying 
the institutions, customs and character of his own country. 
And in proportion to the general freedom of those institu- 
tions will, of course, be the greatness of that advantage. 

But before entering upon the merits of Mr. Dewey as 
a pulpit orator, it may be fitting to take a brief survey of 
the state of religion and its administrators in America. We 
shall thus be better enabled to judge of the position in 
which Mr. Dewey stands; what is his superiority over his 
clerical brethren in the possession of those attributes which 
go to form a properly-qualified minister; and how he excels 
the generality of them in moral courage, in manliness and 
frankness, in the perception of the people’s religious wants, 
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and in bursting through the restraints by which others sub- 
mit to be trammelled, in deference to public opinion that, 
in the republic, it appears, operates as a check to freedom 
of speech, in the case of ministers of religion, with a force as 
great or greater than it exerts in some other directions. 

All close observers of American manners agree in the fact 
of this subserviency in respect of political and social matters. 
Its prevalence in regard to religion is noticed, and the evil 
consequences thereof described with much force by Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Dewey. One main cause of it appears 
to lie in a perversion of views respecting the nature of the 
pastoral office, existing in a large portion of the people as 
well as in the ministers themselves. Hence it happens, in 
the first place, that the American clergy are treated in a man- 
ner not befitting their calling. They are seldom or never 
consulted by the religious communities around them. Where 
their advice is most needed,—upon questions of doubtful re- 
ligious wisdom or propriety,—all resort to them is especially 
avoided. They are regarded in too degrading a light ; looked 
upon as a sort of people between men and women, and con- 
sequently they are deprived unjustly of that influence that 
men exert by their individual characters and convictions. 
Their character is comparatively uninfluential from its being 
supposed professional. In proof of this, Miss Martineau in 
her “ Society in America,” instances the case of a minister 
who “preached, a few years ago, against discount and high 
“ prices in times of scarcity. The merchants of his flock went 
“ away laughing; and the pastor has never got over it. The 
“ merchants speak of him as a very holy man, and esteem his 
“services highly for keeping their wives, children, and do- 
“ mestics in strict religious order; but in preaching to them- 
‘selves he has been preaching to the winds ever since that 
“ day.” 

On the other hand, the clergy themselves are not exempt 
from blame. For while society in America is as much in a 
state of religious transition as France and England are 
of political, they are willing to keep themselves aloof from 
the arena of contending principles, and take no part against 
those things of which they disapprove. They seek to pass 
quietly through the world; and take care to offend as little 
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as possible the religious prejudices of their times; they say 
as little and do as little as possible, openly, to withstand the 
sweeping tide of popular opinions and practices. Asa body, 
the American clergy are timid, backward, time-serving ; self- 
exiled from the great moral questions of the time; more- 
over, they have persuaded themselves that it is not the duty 
of their office to bring disturbing questions before their people. 
They avoid, for the most part, in the pulpit, the subject of 
human right and of social anomalies. So that even while 
society there is going through a great moral revolution, the 
clergy, even the most liberal, are some pitying and some 
ridiculing the apostles of the revolution; preaching spiritu- 
alism, learning, speculation ; advocating third and fourth- 
rate objects of human exertion and amelioration, and leaving 
it to the laity to carry out the first and pressing moral 
reform of the age. They are blind to their noble mission 
of enlightening and guiding the moral sentiments of society 
in its greatest crisis. 

There are, indeed, excellent exceptions to this gene~al 
description of the clergy of the United States; men, too 
few though they be, who are determined to disengage them- 
selves, at whatever risk, from the shackles which popular 
opinion might seek to impose upon them; who see the 
urgent necessity of carrying religion into what is most prac- 
tically important, and of meeting the emergency of the times ; 
and who altogether discard the unwarrantable notion that 
the people cannot yet bear many things in which the flocks 
have already outstripped the pastors. Among these, Mr. 
Dewey has the honour of ranking as one of the foremost, 
(though, as regards the “slavery question,” he is not osten- 
sibly an abolitionist ;) he has the sagacity to perceive that 
while the clergy should feel the legitimate and wholesome- 
effect of public opinion, they should not be restrained from 
their just liberty, whether of speech, manners, or modes of 
life. There is nothing which he so much dreads from the 
operation of the political and religious institutions of his 
country, as the subserviency of the best minds in it to the 
worst minds; the subserviency of men of talents, education 
and refinement to mere numbers. It is desirable that the 
many should influence the few, but it is not desirable that it 
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should enslave them. Subserviency is to be deprecated, not 
deference to the people. The latter is just and reasonable, 
and safe for both parties. The former, the subjection of a 
superior mind to popular control, only makes its sagacity more 
dangerous. 

It is natural to suppose that throughout the Union the 
most cultivated and intelligent are generally the most libe- 
ral minds. Are these to be kept in an isolated position? 
Can society, without danger, exclude from among its guiding 
lights the best minds that are in it? There is enough doubt- 
less, of sober and cultivated thought among them, if it could 
be gathered from its various religious circles into one mass 
of public opinion,—if it could be induced to speak out,—to 
hold in complete check all the religious extravagance and 
fanaticism of the country. There are men that can produce 
that state of religious opinion and action which they profess 
to desire. Mr. Dewey has the good sense to see and con- 
fess all this, and comes forth to make the experiment of bold, 
fair and open dealing with his hearers, at whatever sacrifice of 
his ease and comfort it may be. He is justly sensible that 
every minister of religion ought to speak those truths con- 
cerning his country and his race, which from his conscience 
he believes to be of deepest import to them: that in doing 
so, he is bound to nothing but seriously-entertained and care- 
fully-matured convictions: that with what is received he has 
nothing to do, except as a fact, as a phenomenon, worthy 
however of his most serious reflection ; for his business is 
with truth, not with system, whether received or rejected. 
Under the influence of this persuasion he regards his office in 
its noblest aspects and most important relations, and then that 
sphere which has been hitherto regarded as so narrow, be- 
comes to him most wide and comprehensive! Science, mo- 
rals, metaphysics, political cecondmy, social and political re- 
lations furnish their facts and principles for him,—supply 
him with matériel for more thoroughly making out and more 
successfully enforcing the reality of human duty, the bliss of 
virtue, the wisdom of obedience to those laws of our consti- 
tution, whether moral or material, whether human or indivi- 
dual, which such extended analysis and investigation glori- 
ously unfold and fully substantiate. 


VOL. X.—=N°®, XX. 2T 
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In perusing the “ Moral Views” of Mr. Dewey on the 
commerce, society and politics of his countrymen, we were 
reminded of the remark said to have been made by Louis 
XIV. to Massillon, after hearing him preach at Versailles: 
“Father, I have heard many great orators in this chapel ; 
“T have been highly pleased with them; but for you, when- 
“ ever I hear you, I go away displeased with myself; for I see 
“ more of my own character.” This has been considered 
the finest encomium ever bestowed upon a preacher. We 
should be disposed to think that Mr. Dewey’s eloquence may 
have sometimes placed his hearers in a predicament similar 
to that of the French monarch. It must have frequently 
brought their own character vividly before them. With an 
extraordinary force and brilliancy of style, and great earnest- 
ness of thinking and intenseness of feeling, he unites a truth 
in his delineations of the national character that must have 
astonished and moved his audience. 

His disclosures of many actual anomalies of American so- 
ciety, and of their vicious tendencies, unless corrected and 
guided by a right moral principle, confirm in a remarkable 
manner some speculations of the most philosophical inqui- 
rers into the social organization of the Americans, such as 
De Tocqueville, Miss Martineau, etc.; and we cannot but 
admire the fearlessness of the preacher who lays bare before 
his countrymen those national faults and blemishes, concern- 
ing which, when handled by foreigners, they are so morbidly 
sensitive; who points the attention of a commercial audience 
to the false reasonings and immoral practices which are to be 
found in every seat of commerce, and are alleged to be of 
discreditable frequency in the American emporium of trade, 
where these lectures were delivered. 

The volume consists of discourses on the moral law of con- 
tracts; the moral end of business; the uses of labour, and 
the passion for a fortune; the moral limits of accumulation ; 
the natural and artificial relations of society ; the moral evils 
to which American society is exposed; associations; social 
ambition ; the place which education and religion must have 
in the improvement of society ; war; political morality ; the 
blessing of freedom. 

In his discourse on the moral end of business, Mr. Dewey 
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thus pointedly deals with him who is anxious only for the 
heaping up of property. 


“ Who is this being that labours for nothing but property, with no thought 
beyond it; with the feeling that nothing will do without it ; with the feel- 
ing that there are no ends in life that can satisfy him if that end is not 
gained? You will not tell me that it is a being of my own fancy. You 
have probably known such: perhaps some of you are such. I have known 
men of this way of thinking, and men, too, of sense and of amiable temper. 

“ Who then, I ask again, is this being? He is an immortal being: and 
his views ought to stretch themselves to eternity—ought to seek an ever- 
expanding good. And this being, so immortal in his nature, so infinite in 
faculties,—to what is he looking? To the sublime mountain range that 
spreads along the horizon of this world? To the glorious host of glittering 
stars, the majestic train of night, the infinite regions of heaven? No,—his 
is no upward gaze, no wide vision of the world—to a speck of earthly dust 
he is looking. He might lift his eye—a philosophic eye—to the magnifi- 
cence of the universe for an object; and upon what is it fixed? Upon the 
molehill beneath his fect! that is his end. Everything is nought if that is 
gone. He is an immortal being, I repeat: he may be enrobed in that 
vesture of light, of virtue, which never shall decay; and he is to live 
through such ages, that the time shall come when to his eye all the splen- 
dours of fortune, of gilded palace and gorgeous equipage, shall be no more 
than the spangle that falls from a royal robe: and yet in that glittering par- 
ticle of earthly dust is his soul absorbed and bound up. * * * * And yet 
he is an immortal being, I repeat, and he is sent into this world on an 
errand. Whaterrand? What is the great mission on which the Master of 
life hath sent him here? To get riches? To amass gold coins and bank- 
notes?—to scrape together a little of the dust of this earth, and then to lie 
down upon it and embrace it in the indolence of enjoyment, or in the rap- 
ture of possession? Is such worldliness possible? Worldliness! why it is 
not worldliness: that should be the quality of being attached to a world—to 
all that it can give, and not to one thing only that it can give,—to fame, to 
power, to moral power, to influence, to the admiration of the world. World- 
liness, methinks, should be something greater than men make it,—should 
stretch itself out to the breadth of the great globe, and not wind itself up 
like a worm in the web of selfish possession. If I must be worldly, let me 
have the worldliness of Alexander, and not of Croesus. And wealth, too—I 
had thought it was a means and not an end—an instrument which a noble 
human being handles, and not a heap of shining dust in which he buries 
himself ; something that a man could drop from his hand, and still be a man 
—be all that ever he was—and compass all the noble ends that pertain toa 
human being. What if you be poor? Are you not still a man? Oh, 
heaven! and mayest be a spirit, and have a universe of spiritual posses- 
sions for your treasure. What if you be poor? You may still walk through 
the world in freedom and in joy ; you may still tread the glorious path of 
virtue ; you may still win the bright prize of immortality; you may still 
achieve purposes on earth that constitute all the glory of earth, and ends in 
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heaven, that constitute all the glory of heaven. Nay, if such must be the 
effect of wealth, I would say, let me be poor: I would pray God that I 
might be poor: rather, and more wisely ought I, perhaps, to say with 
Agur, ‘ give me neither poverty nor riches; lest I be full and deny thee, 
and say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name 
of my God in vain.’ ”’—pages 61—63. 


The third discourse proceeds upon the postulate that the 
law of human industry,—the application of the manual or 
mental powers to some task, to the achievement of some re- 
sult, lies at the foundation of all human improvement,—that 
labour is man’s great function, his distinction and privilege, 
and consequently that nothing is more unnatural and intole- 
rable to him than idleness. How vain and foolish then for 
a man in his eager passion for making a fortune in a short 
time, to be sacrificing all the proper ends of life, for some- 
thing to be enjoyed twenty years hence, an opportunity that 
may probably never arrive to him; and if it does come, the 
mind, infallibly carrying with it the habits formed during the 
turmoil of acquisition, and those only, will not meet with the 
enjoyment it had anticipated in the sudden change from ac- 
tivity to indolent repose, and all just mental culture previ- 
ously neglected. 


In connexion with this subject, Mr. Dewey thus takes notice 
of that public opinion in the world derogatory to labour : 


* Let any one of them,” (the labouring classes), ‘‘ be suddenly endowed 
with a fortune, let him be made independent of labour, and, with- 
out any change of character, he immediately, in the general estimation, 
takes his place among what are called the upper classes. In those countries 
where the favouritism extended to the aristocracy has made many of its 
members the vainest, most frivolous and useless of beings, it must be ap- 
parent that many persons among the business classes are altogether their 
superiors in mind, in refinement, in all the noblest qualities ; and yet does 
the bare circumstance of pecuniary independence carry it over everything. 
They walk abroad in lordly pride, and the children of toil on every side do 
homage to them. Let such an one enter any one of the villages of En- 
gland, or of this country; let him live there—with nothing to do, and doing 
nothing the year round,—and those who labour in the field and the work- 
shop will look upon him, in bare virtue of his ability to be idle, as altogether 
their superior. Yes, those who have wrought well in the great school of 
Providence, who have toiled faithfully at their tasks and learned them, 
will pay this mental deference to the truant, to the idler, to him who Jearns 
nothing and does nothing,—ay, and because he does nothing. Nay, in 
that holy church, whose ministry is the strongest bond to philanthropic 
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exertion, the clergy, the very ministry of him who went about doing good, 
and had not where to lay his head, sinks, in the estimation of the whole 
world, to the lowest point of depression, the moment it is called ‘a work- 
ing clergy.’ That very epithet, working, seems, in spite of every counter- 
acting consideration, to be a stigma upon everything to which it can be 
applied.” —pages 81, 82. 

The sixth discourse, on the moral evils to which American 
society is exposed, the ninth, on the conservative principles of 
society, and the last, on the blessings of freedom, are the best, 
we think, in the volume. In the former of them the preacher 
traces many anomaloustraits in the social character of the Ame- 
ricans to their political recognition of the equality of rights. 
The first of these traits is, the coldness and reserve observable 
in their manners. But the English are liable to the same 
charge ; and he remarks, we think truly,—“ that with the 
“ more rapid steps of reform, this reserve has been more ra- 
“ pidly gaining upon the English character.” He explains 
the fact upon the principle that “the rise of the lower classes 
in the scale of society” appears to the upper to require the 
natural barrier of reserve to save their superiority. He points 
out the ill which this coldness of demeanor leads to, as re- 
spects the natural feelings of the heart, the domestic affec- 
tions and religion—imparting to the last a harsh-featured 
and repulsive aspect ; to which effect, indeed, contribute not 
a little, the isolation of the clergy, and the conventional shut- 
ting-up of the professors of religion in the iron mask of pe- 
culiarity, apart from the ordinary avocations and cheerful 
haunts of men. 

Another trait of the social character to which Mr. Dewey 
considers that the state of political equality exposes his coun- 
trymen, is, discontent, together with the danger of imprudent 
and extravagant expenditure. And he then proceeds, in the 
last place, to attack their pusillanimity in the following pas- 
sage, which, for boldness and force, is one of the most striking 
that it has fallen to our lot to meet with in the range of modern 
pulpit eloquence. 

**One of the most painful aspects of society abroad, is the cringing and 
fawning of so many worthy and inte‘ligent men at the feet of rank and 
opulence. But we, in this country, have our own dangers. And the 


greatest of all dangers here, as I conceive, is that of general pusillani- 
mity, of moral cowardice, of losing a proper and manly independence of 
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character. I think that I see something of this in our very manners, in the 
hesitation, the indirectness, the cautious and circuitous modes of speech, 
the eye asking assent before the tongue can finish its sentence. I think that 
in other countries you oftener meet with men, who stand manfully and boldly | 
up, and deliver their opinion without asking or caring what you or others 
think about it. It may sometimes be rough and harsh, but at any rate it 
is independent. Observe, too, in how many relations, political, religious 
and social, a man is liable to find bondage instead of freedom. If he wants 
office he must attach himself to a party, and then his eyes must be sealed 
in blindness, and his lips in silence, towards all the faults of his party. He 
may have his eyes open, and he may see much to condemn, but he must say 
nothing. If he edits a newspaper his choice is often between bondage and 
beggary ; that may actually be the choice, though he does not know it: he 
may be so complete a slave, that he does not feel the chain ; his passions 
may be so enlisted in the cause of his party, as to blind his discrimination, 
and destroy all comprehension and capability of independence. So it may 
be with the religious partisan. He knows, perhaps, that there are errors 
in his adopted creed, faults in his sect, fanaticism and extravagance in some 
of its measures. See if you get him to speak of them; see if you can get 
him to breathe awhisper of doubt. No, he is always believing. He has a 
convenient phrase that covers up all difficulties in his creed ; he believes it 
‘for substance of doctrine ;’ or, if he is a layman, perhaps he does not 
believe it at all. What, then, is his conclusion? Why, he has friends 
who do believe it, and he does not wish to offend them. And so he goes 
on, listening to what he does not believe ; outwardly acquiescing, inwardly 
remonstrating ; the slave of fear or fashion, never daring, not once in his 
life daring, to speak out and openly the thought that is in him. Nay, he 
sees men suffering under the weight of public reprobation, for the open 
espousal of the very opinion he holds, and he has never the generosity 
or manliness to say, ‘ J think so too.” Nay, more; by the course he pur- 
sues, he is made to cast his stone, or he holds it in his hand, at least, 
and lets another arm apply the force necessary to cast it, at the very 
men who are suffering a sort of martyrdom for his own faith ! 


* * * * * . + * 


“* What is ever to correct the faults of society if nobody lifts his voice 
against them; if every body goes on openly doing what every body pri- 
vately complains of ; if all shrink behind the faint-hearted apology, that it 
would be over-bold in them to attempt any reform? What is to rebuke 
political timeserving, religious fanaticism, or social folly, if no one has the 
independence to protest against them? Lookat itina larger view. What 
barrier is there against the universal despotism of public opinion in this 
country, but individual freedom? Who is to stand up against it here, but 
the possessor of that lofty independence? There is no king, no sultan, no 
noble, no privileged class, nobody else to stand against it. If you yield 
this point, if you are for ever making compromises, if all men do this, if the 
entire policy of private life here is to escape opposition and reproach, every- 
thing will be swept beneath the popular wave. There will be no indivi- 
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duality, no hardihood, no high and stern resolves, no self-subsistence, no 
fearless dignity, no glorious manhood of mind, left among us. The holy 
heritage of our fathers’ virtues will be trodden under foot, by their unwor- 
thy children. They feared not to stand up against kings and nobles, and 
parliament and people. Better did they account it, that their lonely bark 
should sweep the wide sea in freedom ; happier were they, when their sails 
swelled to the storm of winter, than to be slaves in palaces of ease. Sweeter 
to their ear was the music of the gale that shrieked in their broken cord- 
age, than the voice at home that said, ‘Submit, and you shall have rest.’ 
And when they reached this wild shore, and built their altar, and knelt 
upon the frozen snow and the flinty rock to worship, they built that altar 
to freedom, to individual freedom, to freedom of conscience and opinion ; 
and their noble prayer was, that their children might be thus free. Let 
their sons remember the prayer of their extremity, and the great bequest 
which their magnanimity has left us. Let them beware how they become 
entangled again in the yoke of bondage. Let the ministers at God’s altar, 
let the guardians of the press, let all sober and thinking men, speak the 
thought that isin them. It is better to speak honest error than to suppress 
conscious truth. Smothered error is more dangerous than that which 
flames and burns out. But do I speak of danger? I know of but one 
thing safe in the universe, and that is truth; and I know of but one way 
to truth for an individual mind, and that is unfettered thought; and I 
know but one path for the multitude to truth, and that is, thought freely 
expressed. Make of truth itself an altar of slavery, and guard it about 
with a mysterious shrine; bind thought as a victim upon it, and let the 
passions of the prejudiced multitude minister fuel, and you sacrifice upon 
that accursed altar the hopes of the world. 

“* Why is it, in fact, that the tone of morality in the high places of society 
is so lax and complaisant, but for the want of the independent and indig- 
nant rebuke of society? There is reproach enough poured upon the drunk- 
enness, debauchery, and dishonesty of the poorman. The good people who 
go to him can speak plainly—ay, very plainly—of his evil ways. Why is it, 
then, that fashionable vice is able to hold up its head, and sometimes to oc- 
cupy the front ranks of society? Itis, because respectable persons, of hesi- 
tating and compromising virtue, keep itin countenance. It is, because timid 
woman stretches out her hand to the man whom she knows to be the dead- 
liest enemy of morality and of her sex, while she turns a cold eye upon the 
victims he has ruined. It is because there is nobody to speak plainly in cases 
like these. And do you think that society is ever to be regenerated or purified 
under the influence of these unjust and pusillanimous compromises? I tell 
you never. So long as vice is suffered to be fashionable and respectable, so 
long as men are bold to condemn it only when it is clothed in rags, there will 
never be any radical improvement. You may multiply temperance societies, 
and moral reform societies ; you may pile up statute books of laws against 
gambling and dishonesty, but so long as the timid homages of the fair and 
honoured are paid to splendid iniquity, it will be all in vain. So long will it 
be felt, that the voice of the world is not against the sinner, but against the 
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sinner’s garb. And so long, every weapon of association and every baton 
of office, will be but a missile feather against the Leviathan that is wallow- 
ing in the low marshes and stagnant pools of society. 

“Would that the world were changed, we say: but how is it to be 
changed? Would that the evils and vices of society were done away : but 
how are they to be done away? Whence is the power tocome? I answer, 
One fearless voice—that of Luther—broke up the spiritual despotism of 
centuries : one fearless voice in England—that of Hampden—shook the 
throne of corruption to its base. Any one human arm, lifted up in indig- 
nant rebuke, is clothed by the power of God with all-conquering might. 
The popular mind ever wants leaders. The people want that some one 
should interpret the voice that is in them—should speak the commanding 
word that marshals the hosts of society to the work of reform. If there 
shall be no such voices in this country, no lofty seers, no stern prophets ; 
if all shall basely seek to lose themselves in the multitude, then shail the 
sluggish wave of mean mediocrity and slavish acquiescence roll over the 
land, giving birth to broods of serpents and reptiles; and it shall only 
fatten the soil for some other and future empire, of more generous freedom 
and more magnanimous virtue. So sunk the glorious land of Grecian li- 
berty, when nothing but cowering flattery would suit the people ; temples, 
and statues, and thrones went down, bemired and trodden under the feet 
of its ‘ fierce’ and flattered ‘democracies’; and the vision of Plato’s re- 
public lingers only as a bright dream upon its beautiful shores. If that 
vision, or any part of it, is ever to be realized here, there must be a genial 
confidence and warmth breathed into the soul of the people ; there must be 
a noble simplicity and self-respect free from all base discontents ; and there 
must be a lofty magnanimity, free from all time-serving and slavish fear.” 
—pages 164—169. 

The danger to individual liberty and true independence of 
mind from the prevalence and power of “ Associations,” is 
ably pointed out by the author in his seventh lecture. There 
is likewise most valuable instruction, couched in stirring lan- 
guage, to be drawn from his discourse on “ Social Ambition,” 
as well as on “ War ” and “ Political Morality.” The last of 
these is particularly bold, interesting and elucidatory ; giving 
us, moreover, no very satisfactory picture of the morality of 
republican politics. 

The previous discourses having been taken up with the con- 
sideration of evils and dangers, Mr. Dewey in the ninth, in- 
vites attention to remedial and conservative principles—these 
being, education and religion. The first considers the state 
of things on which his suggestions are to bear, and the dif- 
ference of that state altogether from anything before in the 
world’s history ; one prominent index of which is, that while 
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opinion has ordinarily propagated itself from the more edu- 
cated classes downwards, the popular cause is now rising and 
swelling against the loudest remonstrances of superior minds. 
This remonstrance or alarm may be carried, it is true, to an 
unwarrantable extent; but one effect of it is to turn the 
public attention too much to immediate and palpable re- 
medies, to the readiest instruments that come to hand, rather 
than to those deep and broad foundations which must be 
laid in the moral education, the cultivated and spiritualized 
mind of the community. On this subject he thus proceeds: 

‘“‘T must add, that even where the real conservative principles, education 
and religion, are resorted to, they are too often, I fear, but superficially re- 
garded, and are, as they are used, but ready instruments, instead of being 
considered as deep principles and thorough remedies. If education with 
us is a mere technical system, a mere teaching of the arts and sciences 
commonly learned in schools; if religion is a mere state-engine, or only a 
form or crevd, or barely a charity to the poor and vicious, neither will 
exert the needed influence. It is striking to observe that the whole 
strength of the Tory party in England, all its will, wish, and thought about 
religion, seems to be occupied with the preservation of a visible establish- 
ment. I may do injustice to this aim, but it seems to me that it is, in the 
hands of many of its most earnest supporters, the mere worldly scheme of 
worldly men, and certain I am that no such scheme will answer now. I 
maintain, on the contrary, that deeper views of education and religion must 
be added tc those which now prevail, that to education must be added a 
moral influence, and to religion a deeper philosophy and a more thoroughly 
practical character, in order to make them the guardian powers that the 
present age requires.” —page 216. 


Having explained in what manner education must be con- 
ducted so as to raise the popular mind in America, Mr. Dewey 
comes to the next great power—religion, which he contem- 
plates in two relations to the general welfare; first, to the 
poor and distressed classes, and secondly, to the whole body. 
He contends that the time is arrived when the religious ac- 
tion of society ought to adopt a new principle ; that is, to do 
the least possible for the body, but the utmost possible for 
the mind;—to elevate the physical condition through the 
improvement of the moral condition. In reference to the 
second relation, he maintains that religion must be pure and 
practical. Doctrines written in books must be written in the 
heart; the pulpit must be unchained, and the preacher must 
be free. The prevailing idea of the real nature of religion 
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must be rectified; for under the almost universal error in 
this particular, much too little account is taken of the virtues 
of social and private life. 


“ For the improvement of society then we want a religion of society. We 
want a religion that comes home to the heart in all its affections; that 
touches all the relations of husbands and wives, parents and children, bro- 
thers and sisters, friends and associates. We want a religion for business 
and for amusement, for public office and private duty, for every social act 
that a man can perform, whether he gives his suffrage, or decides questions 
in a court of justice, or dispenses wealth in hospitality, or sits at the frugal 
board of humble poverty, We want a religion of kindness and gentleness, 
and generosity, and candour, and modesty, and forbearance, and integrity, 
and self respect, and mutual respect. 

“ And let me add for my own defence, that we want a religion that will 
speak of all these things. I know very well, that some of the topics which 
I am discussing in this series of discourses, have fallen upon ears quite un- 
accustomed to hear such things from the pulpit. I know that some persons 
will consider many of these matters as having nothing to do with religion, 
and quite out of place in the pulpit. Most earnestly do I protest against 
this conclusion. What was the example of the great Master? Did he show 
any of this modern fastidiousness about preaching ? How free, and natural, 
and various was his manner! How unrestrained his discourse! Though de- 
livering words of inspiration, which were to be recorded for the instruction 
of all ages, though constantly engaged in the highest mission ever fulfilled 
on earth, though surrounded by the watchful eyes of jealous and formal 
Pharisees, yet there was no staid or affected solemnity in his discourse ; he 
addressed himself to every case, availed himself of every incident around 
him ; the homes of Judea rise before us as we read him; her rulers, her 
judges, her political condition, her social state, all have a place in his 
teachings and warnings; there was not a topic within the range of moral 
influence to which he did not freely apply nimself. Upon the authority of 
that great example I claim a right here, in the church of Christ, to speak 
of everything that affects the moral, the vital welfare of the people. I 
have a contest here with error, with sin, and misery. I do not want any 
technical system of theology to tell me what they are: I know what they 
are. If I had never heard of any creed or system, I should just as well 
know what sin and misery are. I know what they are, and where they are. 
I see them, I feel them all around me. And so seeing and feeling, I must 
have liberty to speak to them—to go where they are—to go wherever a free 
discourse upon them will carry me, without stopping to inquire whether it is 
beyond the artificial pale of what is called a sermon. You may call the 
com:aunication by whatsoever name it pleases you to characterize it. Say, 
if you choose, that it is not a sermon; call it an oration, a speech, an ad- 
dress: but if it answers its purpose, if it opens to you a wider range of 
duties, if it spreads the feeling of conscience over a larger field of life, I 
shall be satisfied. That heavy and dull word sermon, with a thousand for- 
mal and lifeless pictures of association stamped upon it, is, I fear, a shackle 
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to many preachers, and a stone of stumbling to many hearers, and such a 
one as prevents many from hearing at all. Let it be a free, natural, manly 
address to the people on their most vital interests, and it would be a different 
thing—different to many hearers, and very different with many preachers.” — 
pages 231—233. 


In his lecture on the Blessing of Freedom, one of the very 
best in the book, Mr. Dewey dwells on the causes that for 
the present are in operation tending to lessen in our Ameri- 
can brethren the due sense of the advantages of freedom: 
he states the just principle and working of democratic go- 
vernment, and that in proportion to the degree of popular 
ignorance on many important matters, will errors necessarily 
be committed by it. He, however, values the political con- 
stitution of his country, first, because it is the only system 
that accords with the truth of things, the only system that 
recognises the great claims and inalienable rights of human- 
ity; secondly, because it fosters and developes all the intel- 
lectual and moral powers of the country; and in connexion 
with this topic, we cite an admirable passage. 


** Nay, I will go further, and confess the secret hope U have long enter- 
tained, that the liberty wherewith, as I believe, God has made us free, that 
the equal justice, the impartial rewards which encourage individual enter- 
prise in this country, will produce yet more glorious and signal results ; 
results that will proclaim to all the world, that political equity is the best 
pledge for national dignity, strength, and honour; results which will, ef- 
fectually and for ever, break down the pernicious maxim, that a certain 
measure of political injustice and favouritism is necessary to the order and 
security of the social state. As I believe in a righteous Providence, I do 
not believe in this maxim ; and I trust in God, that it will receive its final 
and annihilating blow in this very country. It is not that I challenge for 
our people any natural superiority to other people: it is not to the shrine 
of national pride that I bring the homage of this lofty hope, but to the foot- 
stool of divine goodness. It is to our signal advantages, and especially to 
the equal justice of our institutions, that I look for the accomplishment of 
this great hope. I believe that freedom—free action—free enterprise—free 
competition—will be found to be the best of auspices for every kind of hu- 
man success. I believe that our citizens will be found to act more effec- 
tively, and more generously, and more nobly, for being free ; that our citi- 
zen-soldiers will, if called upon, fight more valiantly for being free ; that 
our labourers will toil more cheerfully for being free; that our merchants 
will trade more successfully ; nay, and little as it may be expected, that 
our preachers and orators will discourse more eloquently, and that our 
authors will write more powerfully, for the spirit of freedom that is among 
us. The future, indeed, must tell us whether this is a dream of enthusiastic 
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patriotism. But I would fain have the most generous of principles for once 
laid at the heart of a great people, and see what it will do. Alas! for hu- 
manity never yet has been treated with the confidence of simple justice. 
Never yet has any voice effectually said to man, ‘God has made thee to 
be as happy and as glorious, if thou wilt, as thy most envied fellow.’ 
When that voice does address the heart of the multitude, will it not arouse 
itself to loftier efforts, to nobler sacrifices, to higher aspirations, and more 
generous virtues, than were ever seen to be the offspring of any unequal 
and ungenerous system that ever man has devised. God grant that the 
hope may be realised, and the vision accomplished! It were enough to 
make one say ‘ Now let me depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation !’”’—pages 292—4. 


There is one great drawback to the unmixed gratifi- 
cation with which we should otherwise peruse these dis- 
courses; and that is, the reflection, that while the condition 
of slavery remains as it is in his country, some of the author’s 
noblest passages lose their truth, and become to our minds 
mere declamation. There is certainly a “lamentable excep- 
tion” to be taken in the averments of our last citation. Free- 
dom, in the true sense of the word, cannot be justly predicated 
of any civil state, where a quarter of a million of human be- 
ings are held as property, and bought and sold like cattle, the 
vendors being in some cases the playmates in infancy, and 
even the brothers and fathers of the men, women, and chil- 
dren carried to the market ! 

Against this and a few slighter detractions from our full 
pleasure in this volume, we have, however, to set off such a 
weight of opposite sensations, as will not allow us to con- 
clude this part of our article, without repeating our persuasion 
that in Mr. Dewey, America may justly boast of one of the 
most honest, strenuous, able and eloquent of religious mi- 
nisters. 

The spirit of religion in the Union is stirring up others to 
a reform in the administrations of the pulpit besides those 
that have already passed under our notice, in as far as the 
people are getting in advance of their present religious teach- 
ers. This spirit is bursting through sectarian restraints, and 
many powerful voices are raised within the churches as well 
as out of them, against the mechanical adoption and practice 
of religion, and in favour of individuality of thought, and the 
consequent spontaneousness of speech and action. There is 
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a defiance of public opinion exhibiting itself more and more 
in regard to some moral and religious questions about which 
heretofore there has been unconditional submission. There 
is a visible reaction in the best part of society in favour of 
any man who stands alone on any point of religious concern; 
and though such an one may have the more regularly or- 
dered churches against him, he is usually cheered by the 
hearty countenance of some more congenial minds. That 
the people are taking a lively interest in these reforms is tes- 
tified by the rapid sale of heretical books, and by the out- 
break of heresy and schism in all directions. 

In this state of things we need not wonder if some of the 
most gifted minds, the authorized pioneers of religious im- 
provement, should no longer seek to lose themselves in the 
crowd ;—that the lawful leaders of the host should no longer 
cower behind the rear ranks. It would be difficult, perhaps, 
to ascertain the number and character of all these religious 
reformers, as well as to estimate correctly the nature and ex- 
tent of the urgency in each demand; but as regards one in 
particular, we are not thus at a loss; we allude to Orestes 
A. Brownson of Boston. We are assured that he is a man of 
vigorous intellect, full of enlarged sympathies, who has not 
only discerned the wants of the time, but set himself to do 
what one man may to supply them. He invites to worship 
those who think and feel with him. A multitude flocks 
around him; the earnest spirits of the city and the day, 
whose full hearts and worn spirits can find little ease and re- 
freshment amidst the abstract and inappropriate services of 
ministers who give them truth as they judge they can receive 
it. Nothing but the whole truth will satisfy those who are 
living and dying for it. In giving an extract or two from 
part of a discourse by Mr. Brownson on the “ Wants of the 
Times,” we trust the reader will perceive how much his 
sentiments accord with our own as stated in the commence- 
ment of this article, and will feel that his remarks do not ap- 
ply to his own countrymen only. 


“The age, and especially the country, in which we live, are peculiar. 
They, therefore, require a peculiar kind of instruction, and, I may say, a 
peculiar mode of dispensing Christian truth. They are unlike any which 
have preceded us. They are new, and consequently demand what I have 
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called a new Dispensation of Christianity, a dispensation in perfect har- 
mony with the new order of things which has sprung into existence. Yet 
of this fact we seem not to have been generally aware. The character of 
our religious institutions, the style of our preaching, the means we rely 
upon for the production of the Christian virtues, are such as were adopted 
in a distant age, and fitted to wants which no longer exist, or which exist 
only in a greatly modified shape. 
+ * * 

“‘ Should it now be asked, as it has been, what [ mean by the new dis- 
pensation of Christianity, the new form of religion, of which I have often 
spoken in this place and elsewhere, I answer, I mean religious institutions, 
and modes of dispensing religious truths and influences, which recognise 
the rights of the mind, and propose social progress as one of the great 
ends to be obtained. In that new church of which I have sometimes 
dreamed, and I hope more than dreamed, I would have the unlimited free- 
dom of the mind unequivocally acknowledged. No interdict should be 
placed upon thought. To reason should be a Christian, not an infidel, 
act. Every man should be encouraged to inquire, and to inquire not a 
little merely, within certain prescribed limits ; but freely, fearlessly, fully, 
to scan heaven, air, ocean, earth, and to master God, nature, and human- 
ity, if he can. He who inquires for truth honestly, faithfully, persever- 
ingly, to the utmost extent of his power, does all that can be asked of him; 
he does God’s will, and should be allowed to abide by his own conclusions, 
without fear of repr6ach from God or man.” 

He next proceeds to state what are his views of the object, 


spirit and scope of the Christian religion. 

** And what was this gospel which was preached to the poor? Was it 
a gospel suited to the views of the Autocrat of the Russias, such as de- 
spots ever love? Did it command the poor, in the name of God, to sub- 
mit to an order of things of which they are the victims, to be contented 
to pine in neglect, and die of wretchedness? No, no: Jesus preached no 
such tyrant-pleasing and tyrant-sustaining gospel. The gospel which he 
preached was the gospel of human brotherhood. He preached the gospel, 
the holy evangile, good news to the poor, when he proclaimed them mem- 
bers of the common family of man, when he taught that we are all 
brethren, having one and the same Father in heaven; he preached the 
gospel to the poor, when he declared to the boastingly religious of his 
age, that even publicans and harlots would go into the kingdom of heaven 
sooner than they; and whoever preaches the universal fraternity of the 
human race, preaches the gospel to the poor, though he speak only of the 
rich. 

“‘There is power in this great doctrine of the universal brotherhood of 
mankind. It gives the reformer a mighty advantage. It enables him to 
speak words of an import, and in a tone which may almost wake the 
dead. ‘Hold thy hand, oppressor,’ it permits him to say, ‘thou wrong- 
est a brother! Withhold thy scorn thou bitter satirist of the human race, 
thou vilifiest thy brother! In passing by that child in the street yester- 


* * * * 
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day, and leaving it to grow up in ignorance and vice, notwithstanding 
God had given thee wealth to train it to knowledge and virtue, thou didst 
neglect thy brother’s child.” Oh! did we but feel this truth, that we are 
all brothers and sisters, children of the same parent, we should feel that 
every wrong done to a human being, was violence done to our own flesh. 

“‘T say again that Jesus was emphatically the teacher of the masses ; the 
prophet of the working men if you will; of all who ‘labour and are 
heavy laden.’ Were I to repeat his words in this city or elsewhere, with 
the intimation that I believed they meant something ; were I to say, as he 
said, ‘It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ and to say it in a tone 
that I believed he attached any meaning to what he said, you would 
call me a ‘ radical,’ an ‘ agrarian,’ a ‘ trades’ unionist,’ a ‘leveller,’ a 
‘ disorganizer,’ or some other word equally barbarous and horrific. It 
were more than a man’s reputation for sanity or respectability as a Chris- 
tian is worth, to be as bold, even in these days, in defence of the common 
people, as Jesus was. 

“TI say still again, that Jesus was emphatically the teacher of the 
masses, the prophet of the people. Not that he addressed himself to any 
one description of person, to the exclusion of another, not that he sought to 
benefit one portion of the human race at another’s expense ; for if any one 
thing more than another distinguished him, it was, that he rose above all 
the factitious distinctions of society, and spoke to universal man, to the 
universal mind, and to the universal heart. I call him the prophet of the 
people because he recognised the rights of humanity ; brought out, and 
suffered and died to establish principles, which in their legitimate effect, 
cannot fail to bring up the low and bowed down, and give to the many, 
who, in all ages and in all countries, have been the tools of the few, their 
due rank and social importance. His spirit, in its political aspect, is what I 
have called the democratic spirit ; in its most general aspect, it is the spirit 
of progress, in the individual and in the race, towards perfection, towards 
union with God. It is that spirit, which, for eighteen hundred years, has 
been at work in society, like the leaven hidden in three measures of meal ; 
before which slavery, in nearly all Christendom, has disappeared; which 
has destroyed the warrior aristocracy, nearly subdued the aristocracy of 
birth, which is now struggling with the aristocracy of wealth, and which 
promises, ere long, to bring up and establish the true aristocracy, the ari- 
stocracy of merit.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Brownson thus briefly defines the ar- 
ticles of his creed, and the object of his reforming admini- 
strations : 

“« My creed is a simple one.—Its first article is, free, unlimited inquiry, 
perfect liberty to enjoy and express one’s own honest convictions, and per- 
fect respect for the free and honest inquirer, whatever be the results to 
which he arrives. The second article is social progress. I would have it 
a special object of the society I would collect, to labour to perfect all so- 
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cial institutions, and raise every man to a social position, which will give 
him free scope for the full and harmonious development of all his faculties. 
I say perfect, not destroy, all social institutions. I do not feel that God 
has given mea work of destruction. I would improve, preserve, whatever 
is good, and remedy whatever is defective, and thus reconcile the Con- 
SERVATOR and the Rapicat. My third article is, that man should 
labour for his soul in preference to his body. Man has a soul ; he is not 
mere body. He has more than animal wants. He has a soul, which is 
in relation with the absolute and the Infinite—a soul, which is for ever 
rushing off into the unknown, and rising through a universe of darkness 
up to the first Good and the first Fair. This soul is immortal. To per- 
fect it is our highest aim. I would encourage inquiry, I would perfect 
society; not as ultimate ends, but as means to the growth and maturity 
of man’s higher nature—his soul. 
* * * * * * 

“This is my object. I am not here to preach to working men, nor to 
those who are not working men, in the interests of aristocracy, nor of de- 
mocracy. Iam here for humanity ; to plead for universal man ; to unfurl 
the banner of the cross on a new and more commanding position, and call 
the human race around it. I am here to speak to all who feel themselves 
human beings ; to all whose hearts swell at the name of man ; to all who 
long to lessen the sum of human misery, and increase that of human hap- 
piness ; to all who have any perception of the Beautiful and Good, and a 
craving for the Infinite, the Eternal, and Indestructible, on whom too re- 
pose the wearied soul, and find rest :—to all such is my appeal ; to them I 
commit the object I have stated, and before which I stand in awe, and en- 
treat them by all that is good in their natures, holy in religion, or desira- 
ble in the joy of a regenerated world, to unite and march to its acquisition, 
prepared to dare with the hero, to suffer with the saint, or to die with the 
martyr.” 


ARTICLE 1X. 


1. Mémoires dun Prisonnier @état au Spielberg. Par. A. 
ANDRYANE, compagnon de Pillustre Comte Confalo- 
nieri. 4 vols. Paris: 1837. 

2. Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the fortress of Spielberg. 
By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, fellow-captive of Count 
Confalonieri; with an Appendix by Maroncelli, the 
companion of Silvio Pellico. Translated by Fortunato 
Prandi. Complete in 2 vols. Saunders and Otley: 
London, 1840. 

Tue subject of these volumes will naturally bring to the 

recollection of the reader that remarkable work which first 
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disclosed to astonished Europe the tragedy of the Spielberg, 
so long the secret of the gaoler and the victims. But 
though the subject be the same, nothing is more opposite 
to the saint-like meekness of Pellico than the elaborate 
narrative of M. Andryane. The former repudiates at the 
outset_of his book the notion of having written to gratify 
his vanity by the exhibition of his trials; and, with all the 
uprightness and candour of a self-searching conscience, he 
proceeds to enumerate the nobler objects he trusted he had 
in view. We believe him; we know of no tale of suffering so 
eminently calculated to awaken the deepest sympathy, and 
which at the same time impresses the reader with so ready 
and implicit a reliance on the veracity of its statements. 

The “Prigioni” of Pellico is an ascetic book : it forms part 
of a religious crusade, by which a few well-meaning believers, 
with Manzoni at their head, have in late years been endea- 
vouring in Italy to make a stand for the faith of their fathers ; 
and hoping, with perhaps more ardour than either discern- 
ment or chance of success, to support the dismantled edifice 
of Catholicism. The work of Pellico is the result of the 
long and painful efforts of a martyr: he appears in it only 
as the frail vessel in the hand of Providence: his fortunes 
are exhibited merely as an episode of that great drama of 
which the universe is the stage. He is not in fact the 
hero of his narrative, neither is any of his fellow-sufferers. 
It is principally perhaps on this account that his work has 
obtained less reputation in Italy than elsewhere. The au- 
thor of “ Francesca da Rimini” had been dear to his coun- 
trymen from his earliest youth: their sympathy had accom- 
panied him in his captivity ; vague rumours of his death had 
kept them in anxious suspense for ten long years; and the 
tidings of his release were for a time doubtingly received. 
The Italians read the narrative of his imprisonment, they 
sympathized with him, they admired the self-possession 
which restrained him from uttering a word of resentment 
against his persecutors; but they were disappointed. Pel- 
lico had withdrawn himself from the cause he had served; 
he had stifled all the natural indignation of a patriot ; he had 
not only pardoned his own wrongs, but those of his coun- 
try; Spielberg had been for him a cloister, with oblivion at 
VOL, X.—-N®, XX, Zu 
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its threshold. The Italians doubted whether he was free 
thus to withdraw his hand from the plough,—whether even 
ten years of anguish could justify his losing in an abstract 
feeling of devotion all thoughts of the exertion which his 
country demanded of him, and remaining a passive observer of 
the strife that was silently but incessantly going on around ; 
—whether, to use his own words, “as a lover ill-used by 
his mistress, and proudly determined to keep aloof from 
her,” he could fairly “leave politics alone and speak of 
something else.” We shall not impugn, nor shall we sub- 
scribe to, these opinions concerning “Le mie Prigioni” ; but 
shall only observe that, whatever sentence may have been 
passed on that work, it would be difficult to point out a sin- 
gle passage in which the author is found indulging in a 
spirit of vain-glory. 

M. Andryane is not thus exempt from the charge of ego- 
tism. The “Mémoires d’un Prisonnier d’Etat” are not writ- 
ten in the same spirit of self-forgetfulness which gives the 
peculiar charm to the “ Prigioni ”, though they were intended 
to fill up the blanks occurring in that simple tale of sufferings 
which leave the curiosity of its readers half-satisfied. Much 
as the completion of Pellico’s narrative had been expected 
in Europe, we confess that on first reading Andryane’s 
work we were dissatisfied with the manner in which he had 
executed his task; like a bad artist (for he writes like a 
professed one) he has dwelt so minutely on the smallest 
particulars, that the general impression which such a picture 
might have displayed is frittered away in detail. M. An- 
dryane has left nothing untold; he has weighed every sigh, 
measured every inch of suffering,—he suffers like one whose 
miseries are to be recorded, and unfortunately for himself 
he is their chronicler. We do not deny that he has evinced 
magnanimity, but we regret that, by parading it so carefully 
in the pages of his work, he has lessened its dignity in the 
regard of his readers. We had hitherto only been allowed 
to roam around that gloomy stronghold, or had heard at 
most the voice of poor Pellico rising faintly from his lonely 
cell, as he sought peace and consolation in solitary prayer. 
But the prison-doors have now been thrown open, the 
graves of Ressi, Villa, Moretti and Oroboni, the madness 
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of Pallavicini, the mutilated frame of Maroncelli, and the 
walking skeletons issuing from that living tomb,—all are 
now brought with painful distinctness before our view,— 
the wrecks of a long imprisonment, which had blunted their 
feelings even to the sensation of pain, and plunged them into 
a stupor from which the very tidings of their deliverance 
could hardly arouse them. We confess we did not desire so 
minute a recital of details of suffering, knowing how diffi- 
cult it must be to avoid indulging in lamentations or invec- 
tives liable to the charge of exaggeration or petty vindictive- 
ness ; we agree with Confalonieri, in doubting the expediency 
of such a work, and honour his motives for maintaining a dig- 
nified silence on the subject of his wrongs. 

The “ Mémoires d’un Prisonnier d’Etat” extend to four 
volumes octavo: these Mr. Prandi has deemed it expedient 
to compress into two, finding that their author, “led away 
by his ardour, as also by the deep sense of his wrongs, 
“had indulged too freely in political discussions and per- 
* sonal details, and diffused over his pages a morbid sen- 
“ timentality, inconsistent with the dispassionate simplicity 
“ of history.” 

The besetting sin of vanity is indeea prominent through- 
out the book. M. Andryane takes no trouble to disguise the 
fond persuasion he cherished from his earliest youth, of his 
being born to be a hero,—a feeling common to the majority 
of young men, but which does not appear in his case to have 
faded before the disenchanting influence of age, nor even 
under adversity. He describes himself as crossing the Alps 
under the impression that he carried the destinies of Italy in 
his writing-desk ; he felt all the importance of his “immense 
responsibility,” and “ would have been ashamed of betraying 
any hesitation to those who reckoned so much on his ser- 
vices.” But at the first view of the position of affairs in Italy, 
the illusion vanishes ; he is instantly “ well convinced of the 
uselessness of his endeavours,” and with French precipita- 
tion he warns his correspondents that “under such circum- 
stances he must renounce his mission,” and leave Italy to her 
fate. In prison, again, and brought before the tribunal which 
was to pronounce his doom, his heroism triumphs over all 
the versatility of the grand inquisitor Salvotti, the alternate 
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allurements and menaces with which he was incessantly 
besieged—over the strong appeals to his feelings as a son, a 
brother and a lover, and over the snares to his youthful vanity 
and ambition. It is in the nature of the greatest calamities 
to awaken new energies, and to strain the best faculties of 
man; but we should have risen from the perusal of this 
work with a higher opinion of the author, if he had endea- 
voured less to make himself appear as the prominent mar- 
tyr in the cause. It is true that he extols the magnanimity 
of Confalonieri with a kind of idol worship, but in doing so 
he never allows us to forget that he was his bosom friend 
and his support: and the very sufferings of his companion are 
heightened by the consolation which he rendered. We ac- 
quit him of having intentionally represented himself thus as 
the hero of Spielberg, but such is the impression conveyed 
to readers who are not in the habit of excercising discern- 
ment or searching the characters of their authors. 

The system of pruning, by which the ambitious style of 
the original is sobered down in the translation, has been 
amply justified by the testimony of public opinion. We are 
averse on principle to abridgements and alterations on the 
part of a translator; but in the present instance curtailment 
was not only justifiable but necessary ; and Mr. Prandi has 
shown great judgement and skill in the very difficult task he 
took upon himself, in preserving the narrative entire, while 
divesting it of the mass of superfluous and frivolous matter 
which renders a very interesting work unreadable to the 
English public. We can detect in the translation no 
omission of facts, no alteration except in expressions and 
style, and those invariably for the better. It is only through 
the medium of his translator that Andryane’s narrative can 
be justly appreciated. Instead of the French hero and his 
dreams of love and ambition engrossing our whole attention, 
the other illustrious men who suffered with him occupy their 
proper station in the history of these fearful events. 

The “ Memoirs of a Prisoner of State,” as now presented 
to us, is a book of deep interest. The scene opens at Geneva, 
about the end of 1822: M. Andryane, then a young man, 
was prevailed upon by the well-known republican Buonarotti, 
and a few of the most ardent Italian exiles, to repair to 
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Italy, in order to re-kindle the courage of the Carbonari, 
and to prepare them for insurrection. He set out on his 
mission, charged with letters of introduction, regulations, 
ciphers, etc.; but, fearful of danger in passing the frontier; 
he left these at Bellinzona in the care of a refugee, who 
undertook to forward them safely. From the information 
he had collected on his journey, and on his arrival at 
Milan, he was soon convinced that nothing could then be 
attempted with any chance of success. Count Confalonieri 
and many others of the most distinguished men in Lom- 
bardy had been imprisoned, and the Inquisitorial Com- 
mission appointed to try political offenders spread terror 
and dismay throughout the country. M. Andryane says,— 


“* No one could sleep in his own house with security. Everywhere I 
heard the same language; everywhere I met with the same hatred of the 
Commission, and the same horror at its arbitrary proceedings. Two names, 
above all, were prominent in every conversation and familiar to every lip ; 
one as an object of admiration and compassion, the other as a mark of vi- 
tuperation and abhorrence. Confalonieri and Salvotti seemed to represent 
in the eyes of the Milanese the angel of liberty and the demon of oppres- 
sion, contending against each other, no longer for the success of the cause 
they had espoused, but for their own personal triumph. For Confalonieri 
were poured forth the good wishes of his countrymen, especially of the fair 
sex, who regarded him as an unfortunate and persecuted being, clothed with 
all the brilliancy of self-devotion and courage. On Salvotti weighed the 
malediction of a whole population, hating in his person one of those abomi- 
nable adventurers who invent state-trials to raise themselves to power.” — 


Vol. i. page 31. 


M. Andryane without delay wrote to prevent his papers 
being forwarded, and to resign his mission as hopeless ; 
but it was too late. The fatal packet arrived as he was pre- 
paring for a tour of pleasure through Italy, and the Austrian 
police almost immediately seized it in his room. He was 
soon conveyed to the prison of Santa Margherita, where 
Pellico had been confined three years before; and shortly 
afterwards he was brought before the Inquisitorial Commis- 
sion, at the head of which was the notorious Salvotti. It is 
scarcely possible to realize to the mind the mental tortures 
which this tribunal exercised upon its victims. They were 
lodged in dark cells, kept for indefinite periods in solitary 
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confinement, deprived of books and writing materials, 
broken down by want of food, and repeatedly subjected to 
secret and harassing examinations; during which, setting 
at nought every form of justice, the artful inquisitor—him- 
self counsel on both sides, judge, jury, appeal,—employed 
every means of persuasion or intimidation to extort dis- 
closures. Inferring from the papers seized upon him that the 
young Frenchman possessed all the secrets of the Italian pa- 
triots, Salvotti endeavoured to drive him to criminate others,— 
his own case being, as he said, already prejudged. But An- 
dryane had embarked in the enterprize so thoughtlessly, that 
he knew little of what was doing, and that little he was 
determined not to reveal. The proud inquisitor could not 
bear to see his endeavours continually baffled by a beardless 
youth, and often gave way to the most scandalous fits of rage 
that ever disgraced the character of a judge. The examina- 
tions before him are described with startling force and effect. 
The judge fixes his dark and piercing eyes upon the prisoner, 
with a view to intimidate or scrutinize the character he had to 
deal with; he then tells him that the papers of which he was 
bearer were sufficient to consign him to the scaffold without 
further proceedings, and that “candour and truth were his 
only anchor of safety.” Andryane answers that he has no 
accomplices, no disclosures to make. 

** T tell you plainly,” said Salvotti, ‘‘that your execution is certain if 
you persevere in these denials caused by your obstinate pride, and your 
false estimation of your means of defence. What can you expect, I ask 
you, as the result of such behaviour? To save your head? The papers I 
now hold have already destined it tothe hangman. To preserve the secrets 
of the criminal associations to which you belong? We know enough al- 
ready to ensure our getting at what remains, without your help. To save 
your accomplices abroad and at Milan? That is no longer in your power. 
Be persuaded, while there is yet time, that you can conceal nothing from us, 
nor save any one, and that you must die. The clemency of his Majesty is 
as great as his power. Be sufficiently your own friend to seek it. * * * * 

** After this address, which Salvotti delivered in a tone at times loud and 
threatening, and at others insinuating and kind, he awaited, with his eyes 
constantly fixed on mine, for the result of his eloquence. I answered, ‘ I 
am much obliged by the interest which my judge is pleased to take in my 
fate, and by the advice which he has no doubt given solely with a view to 
my advantage; but I am unfortunately obliged to inform him that I cannot 
follow it. *** If, as he states, a sentence of death already hangs over me 
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in consequence of the papers found in my possession, I have nothing left but 
to await my destiny. But if, as I am bound to believe, I am to defend my 
life and liberty before a tribunal incapable of any arbitrary proceedings, I 
have sufficient confidence in the strength of my case, to trust that a mere in- 
tention, an embryo plot unaccompanied by any overt act, and which was 
even abandoned, will not be confounded with what the law requires to con- 
stitute the crime of high-treason.’” * * * * 

“* The sneer of insolent pity which appeared on the lips of the inquisitor, 
and passed to those of his worthy associates, would have sufficed to make 
me pause in my discourse, had not Salvotti hastened to interrupt me by 
saying, ‘ It is before the Commission alone that you will have to plead your 
cause. You will have no other tribunal; and as to counsel, it is I who will 
serve you in that capacity.’ 

* *. * * * + 


«** But are you indeed in earnest?’ said I. 

««« When we are a little better acquainted, you will be satisfied,’ replied 
he sharply, ‘ that jesting forms no part of my character. ’ 

“«« And am I, a poor unprotected stranger, ignorant of your language and 
laws, to remain without the assistance of counsel and pleader?’ 

“ To each of these interrogations Salvotti replied smilingly by inclinations 
of the head, and repeating, ‘ Just so, just so!’ 

“ * Of the protection which the law affords in all other countries to the ac- 
cused, I perceive none here. * * * Who is to sustain the prisoner in 
a long and harassing trial? Who is to prevent him, in his ignorance of the 
laws from causing his own ruin, by expressions though innocent in them- 
_ selves often of fatal import.’ 

««T! I tell you,’ exclaimed Salvotti,--‘ I, whom his Majesty honours 
with his entire confidence,—I, who at my pleasure can save or destroy you, 
—I, who hold in my hands the proofs of your guilt, which no pleading can 
palliate, no line of defence save from the extreme penalty of the law, except 
submission and repentance.’ 

*~ *. . ia * + 


‘‘The unremitting strain to which my mind was subjected in order to 
guess and seize the drift of Salvotti’s questions, together with the necessity 
under which I was placed of answering in Italian, so much wearied me du- 
ring this long examination, that I requested some rest. Without paying 
any attention to my request, the inquisitor continued the interrogotary some 
time longer, until, tired out himself, he closed it, saying, ‘ You make light 
of the Commission, but you will ere long learn that the Imperial Tribunal 
is not to be trifled with. Take my word for it, this will end by your being 
hung.’ 

** These words he accompanied with a movement of the hand, which was 
perfectly in keeping with the anger and malice depicted on his pallid coun- 
tenance.” 

“«« Tf that is to be my doom, it is hard, very hard; and you have me- 
naced me with it so often that I cannot doubt it. But what am I to do? 
I can only deplore the fatality of my situation, which precludes me from 
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producing conviction in the minds of my judges, and will send me to the 
scaffold, though innocent!’ 

«« «You will be hung,’ said Salvotti. 

«« Hung! be it so,’ I replied; ‘I shall not forget it; I will prepare 
myself for my fate: before I go, however, I shall ask a favour.’ 

«« « What is it?’ 

«« *« A copy of the criminal code.’ 

“« « Impossible—useless—you have no need of it.” 

“«* What! can you refuse me a copy of the code, when I am not even 
allowed a defender or an advocate? Then I am not to be judged, but sa- 
crificed—I am a victim!’ 

“« A victim! no; but you will be hung:’ and he added, with a grin, 
* You are not now in France,—Do you understand? You may go? 

“* He rang the bell, and the guards came to fetch me. I returned to my 
prison harassed and worn out with fatigue and exhaustion,”—Vol, i. 
pages 90—100. 

Examinations of this nature, despotically and fraudulently 
conducted, and multiplied in number every day during seve- 
ral months,—early in the morning, the evening, or at mid- 
night, just as Salvotti might think proper,—formed the whole 
of the proceedings, miscalled trials, by which Austria either de- 
stroyed or crushed the noblest minds in her Italian provinces. 
Yet no rebellion had taken place, no overt act had been com- 
mitted, and these abominations were only precautionary mea- 
sures intended to appease the fears of a superannuated despot. 

Meanwhile Andryane found relief from the tediousness 
of his captivity, by discovering a mode of communication 
adopted by the Italian prisoners confined in the adjoining 
cells, which consisted in striking on the intermediate wall a 
number of slight taps, corresponding with the place that 
each letter occupies in the alphabet. By this ingenious 
means he was enabled to maintain long and frequent conver- 
sations with several of his fellow-sufferers in succession; and 
considerable interest is added to his narrative, by a variety of 
episodes, and an exposure of the trifling pretexts under 
which men of the highest character and rank were torn from 
their families and subjected to the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Inquisitorial Commission. 

After eight months of mental torture his examinations 
came to a close, and he was removed from the prison of 
Santa Margherita to await his sentence in that of Porta 
Nuova, where he soon discovered that the inmate of one of 
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the cells close to his own was Confalonieri. From all he 
had heard, both in and out of prison, concerning the cha- 
racter of this illustrious man, Andryane had long been anxious 
to be brought into connexion with him, especially as he had 
been confidentially informed by one of the Commissioners 
that he would have to suffer with him the extreme penalty 
of the law. Their intercourse soon ripened into a warm 
friendship, and it was from Confalonieri himself that he re- 
ceived a second intimation of his doom. 


“‘In that death-like stillness, at about two o’clock in the morning, I 
heard some taps at the wall, but they were so faint that I could scarcely 
believe it. I got up, and went to listen. It was Confalonieri, who, avail- 
ing himself of the sleep of his guards, summoned me once more. ‘The 
sentences have been sanctioned by the Emperor ; they are here: they will 
be executed in a few days,—I shall be hanged.’ 

«‘In the name of Heaven, tell me whether I am condemned to the same 
punishment as yourself ?’ 

“He did not answer; but his silence spoke inore than words. I there- 
fore raised my soul to Him who is the source of true resignation and cou- 
rage, and prayed for fortitude to die worthily.””—Vol. i. page 322. 


The Commission had, in fact, condemned them both to 
death, and their sentences had been sanctioned by the Senate 
of Verona; but they had staunch friends at work. Andry- 
ane’s affectionate sister, an accomplished and energetic wo- 
man, had repaired to Milan, in order to make every pos- 
sible exertion in order to obtain his release. For some time 
Salvotti would not permit an interview between the brother 
and sister, unless they bought the favour by some important 
disclosures ; and being foiled in this attempt, he tried to drive 
her back to France. She, however, remained firm to her 
purpose, in spite of the Inquisitor, obtained admission to see 
the prisoner, and was now moving heaven and earth to save 
his life. The Countess Confalonieri, too, eminent alike for her 
talents and her virtues, was using her utmost endeavours to 
incline the Emperor to mercy. Determined upon terrifying 
the disaffected, his Majesty dismissed her, saying, “ Enough, 
madam ! there is barely time for you to arrive at Milan, if 
you desire to see your husband once more ;” and to the father 
of Confalonieri, who had been long devoted to the House of 
Austria, he said, as he was embracing his knees, “ Rise, my 
dear Count; submit to the sacrifice, and behold your son al- 
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ready in Paradise.” But this did not put an end to the solici- 
tations of the Countess. With unconquerable earnestness she 
still appealed to the Emperor’s heart, aided by the intercession 
of the Empress, the Viceroy his brother, and his daughter 
Maria Louisa,—by a pressing petition from all the Milanese 
nobility,—and lastly, by a touching exhortation of the arch- 
bishop of Milan and his clergy. This portion of the work 
forms an episode of great beauty, which, accessory as it 
is to the leading features of the narrative, presents so ad- 
mirable a picture of the finest traits of woman’s character, 
of conjugal devotion, of tenderness and purity of feeling, 
united with an extraordinary power and energy when ex- 
ertion was required, that we cannot pass it by unnoticed. 
We dwell upon it with the greater satisfaction and delight, 
as offering a striking contrast to the loose morality and feeble 
nature which our book-making tourists are in the habit of 
ascribing to the character of Italian women. The magnani- 
mity of Confalonieri is heightened by the devoted attachment 
and sympathy of his high-minded Theresa: their history du- 
ring his imprisonment is indeed a romance of real life, but 
such as to vindicate the truth of romance in its association 
with the noblest feelings and actions of human nature: it is 
worth a library of narratives of fiction, carrying us out of the 
realities of life, and enlisting our sympathies in a false or un- 
worthy source of interest. ‘To the name of Theresa Confalo- 
nieri* we must add those of Andryane’s own sister, pourtray- 
ed by herself in her affecting journal, the countesses Dem- 
bowsky and Frecavalli, and Maria Tonelli. 

In consequence of these united exertions, “ by the inex- 
haustible clemency of the Emperor,” the sentence of capital 
punishment was commuted to one of hard imprisonment (car- 
cere duro) for life in the fortress of Spielberg, preceded by an 


* This admirable woman did not live to see the success of her efforts to procure 
the release of her husband: but she devoted her last moments to the thought of 
postponing his grief at hearing of her death.—* Dying in the arms of a brother, 
whom she tenderly loved, she bequeathed to him all the hopes that she still che- 
rished, notwithstanding so many fatal deceptions ; and trusting in a future period 
when her letters might reach Spielberg, she had the courage to write several, which, 
dated in advance and following each other at a considerable distance, might con- 
ceal from the Count for some time the irreparable loss which he had sustained :— 
a constant source of consolation to him during her life, she wished still to afford 


him comfort after her death.” —( Vol. ii. page 367.) 
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exposure on the pillory. Confalonieri had been for some 
time in a deplorable state of weakness, and he could scarcely 
move from his couch. Nevertheless, loaded with irons, he was 
dragged with his companions to undergo this degrading cere- 
mony; and shortly afterwards, though several physicians de- 
clared him to be in a dying state, he was compelled to depart ° 
for Spielberg with the rest. Andryane was in the same car- 
riage with him, and gave him every assistance; but as they 
advanced on their journey, he gradually declined, and relapsed 
continually from one fainting-fit into another, till on their 
reaching Villach, it was found necessary to leave him there, 
while the others continued their route to Spielberg. This 
concludes the first part of the Memoirs. 

On his arrival at Spielberg, Andryane was thrust into a 
dark and narrow cell, fettered and habited in the dress of a 
common convict. His food was of the worst description, 
and so disgusting that hunger could scarcely make him swal- 
low it. The treatment which the state-prisoners met with was 
so bad that the very goalers were moved to compassion ; and 
the humanity of poor Schiller and Krall was shown in con- 
stant little acts of kindness—characteristic of the men, and 
depicted with perfect truth to nature. Andryane thought 
himself thus cut off from every solace; when a convict ser- 
vant one day secretly brought him the following note, with 
a pen and ink and a scrap of paper. 

«« We are ignorant of your name; but your misfortunes and ours are 
the same, and on this ground we address you. Let us know who you 
are: tell us about Milan, about Italy, about everything. During the two 
years that we have been here no news has reached us. Write without 
fear; we vouch for the messenger. Reply quickly, for we burn to hear 
by what fatal destiny you, like us, have been buried in the tombs of Spiel- 
berg. 

“ Sttvio PELLICco, 
“ Prero MaRonceELLt.” 

A correspondence was thus established, which proved a 
source of consolation to the prisoners so long as it lasted. 
But their writing- materials were soon exhausted: the blank 
leaves, margins and covers of every book in their possession 
had been used to convey tidings from cell to cell. Night and 
day their minds were on the rack to invent some new expe- 
dient. At last Maroncelli hit upon the means of using brown 
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paper, by sizing it with an infusion of bread and water. For 
some time soot furnished them with ink, which the convict 
servant took care to provide; but when this failed, Pellico 
had recourse to the blood from his own veins. 

Meanwhile Confalonieri had been conveyed to Vienna, 
where the Director-General of Police, the minister Count 
Sedlenitzky, and even Prince Metternich, successively visited 
him in prison, and used fresh exertions to draw from him 
disclosures. “If I seek information from you, Count,” 
said his Highness, “it is absolutely only in an historical 
“ point of view, and with a due regard to your interest and 
“to that of your companions in captivity. His Majesty, 
* doubtless, would not fail to be grateful for any confidential 
“ information which you alone can supply.” Seeing that 
this had no effect on the prisoner, the Prince added, “ Per- 
“ haps you might place greater confidence in one whose rank 
“is higher than mine. I should not be jealous,” said he, 
smiling; “and if you authorise me, I do not doubt but the 
“ august personage will himself come to hear what you may 
“ have to say, and to change your destiny and that of your 
“ friends.”—(Vol. ii. page 53.) 

Confalonieri declined the honour of this visit, though he 
foresaw the consequence of such a refusal. The next day he 
was sent to his destination in Spielberg; and as he still suf- 
fered from fainting-fits, he was lodged in one of the dungeons 
with Andryane. The disappointed pride of the Emperor 
changed the severity imposed by policy into personal enmity ; 
and from that moment the persecution of Confalonieri took a 
character of animosity which nothing could soften, or even 
prevent from extending to his companions. 

The Emperor had a detailed plan of the prison, and di- 
rected in person the most paltry and vexatious contrivances 
to render confinement as irksome and monotonous as possi- 
ble. He studied every means to insure the total isolation of 
his victims from the world, and prevent every communication 
from without, or among themselves; he enforced scantiness 
of food and clothing, forbade reading and writing and every 
other employment of the mind, and took care even to pre- 
clude any sight that might cheer or diversify the thoughts 
of the prisoners. When they implored permission to 
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labour in the open air like the felons, his Majesty obliged 
them to make lint in their dungeons out of filthy rags; and 
when they complained of this aggravation of their punish- 
ment, he said sneeringly, “ Are they not philanthropists?” 
To ensure the execution of his orders, the Emperor had re- 
course to the most vexatious system of police. The Com- 
mandant of Spielberg was enjoined to search the state-dun- 
geons, keep the strictest watch over the prisoners, the goalers 
and the guards, and acquaint his Majesty daily with every 
detail. The Director-General of the Police of Moravia was 
commanded to inspect the fortress monthly and draw up a 
minute report on its management: the Governor-General of 
the province was ordered to watch the conduct of the Direc- 
tor-General, the Commandant and the various individuals un- 
der his care: and lastly an Aulic-Councillor or a minister of 
state was secretly sent to Spielberg every year, with instruc- 
tions to take all its inmates by surprise, and ascertain whether 
the Emperor was faithfully obeyed. The following extract 
from the Appendix which Mr. Prandi has added to the Me- 
moirs of Andryane furnishes us with the account given by 
Maroncelli of the manner in which these visits were conducted. 

“« The Director-General of Police and Counsellor of State came to make 
us the first inquisitorial inspection on the 17th of March, 1825. The dun- 
geon first searched was ours. There were seven cells; the Director-Ge- 
neral began work at seven o’clock in the morning with lights, and only 
concluded at seven o’clock in the evening with lights. Considering that 
our furniture consisted of two sacks of straw, two blankets, two jugs and 
two wooden spoons, it is difficult to conceive what could prolong the visit 
for twelve hours; but this may prove with what zealous minuteness he 
must have proceeded. The two sacks of straw were carried out on the 
platform, in order to ascertain whether there was anything concealed. 
The blankets were shaken, the jugs emptied. Afterwards we were stripped, 
our shirts were taken off and put on again, and thus we were left. 

** The Director-General then drew a knife out of his pocket, and began 
to rip open all the seams of our trowsers and jacket. Our very shoes un- 
derwent a similar review; but I interrupted it, being worked up into a 
state of indignation such as I had never before experienced. This opera- 
tion appeared to me so base and so unbecoming to him who performed it, 
that I felt ashamed of being before a worm in human likeness, decorated 
with orders, and thus dragging in the dirt the imperial dignity in the name 
of which he acted. On the other hand I saw poor Pellico, with his teeth 
chattering with cold and fever,—Pellico for three quarters of an hour in 
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his shirt waiting until his Excellency the Counsellor.of State should con- 
clude his iniquitous work! I could bear this no longer, and clenching my 
fists, in a voice choked with rage, I desired him to give a blanket to my 
friend.” —Vol. ii. page 404. 

Not satisfied with this, his Majesty constantly changed 
and shifted the goalers and the guards; he even appointed 
the assistant hangman of Vienna to superintend the prisoners 
of state, and to send him daily a confidential report of all 
that was done or said at Spielberg. Nor was this all. In- 
tent on unravelling the dreaded secrets of the Carbonari, he 
appointed ecclesiastics to debase the minds and hearts of the 
prisoners, and worm out their political secrets under the plea 
of performing a religious office. Of all the agents he thus 
employed, Salvotti’s cunning and cruelty not excepted, none 
acted his part so dreadfully as Don Stephano Paolowitz, the 
priest sent by the Emperor “ to administer the consolations of 
religion” to his victims. With an importunity more natural 
to a commissary of police than a minister of Christ, he ceased 
not to press and harass the captives to forfeit their honour, 
—alternately appealing to them in the name of Heaven, of 
their sorrowing relatives, of their love of liberty. The spec- 
tacle of this clerical desertion of every good principle and 


feeling drove Andryane to doubt the holiness of a faith which 
substituted the authority of man for that of God; and, anxious 
to fortify his mind against such harassing doubts, he begged 
to be allowed a Bible and some other religious books. 


“«* Books!’ exclaimed Don Stephano, ‘ you have already more than you~ 
want; they only make your eyes weaker. Besides, reading tends to un- 
settle the mind. Look at me: I read no book but my breviary. Can you 
not while away your time by knitting or lint-making?’ 

«Knitting and lint-making occupy the fingers, but not the thoughts.’ 

«Thoughts! thoughts!’ cried the Bishop: ‘his Majesty, you well know, 
is adverse to thinking, and would have you employed only in one thing,—in 
comprehending the heinousness of your crime, and imploring pardon of God.’ 

««* Some good books—a Bible, or St. Augustine—might, I imagine—’ 

*«* You are not to have them, I tell you; that is settled. If you remain 
twenty years at Spielberg, you will obtain no more than those which have 
been generously allowed you.’””—Vol. ii. page 245. 


This man had so aggravated the wretchedness of the pri- 
soners, and so shocked the feelings of every one at Spielberg 
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by his atrocious conduct, that the very gaolers disobeyed 
the dictates of duty and loyalty, to obey those of humanity. 
We give the following instance. 


*** This priest,’ exclaimed old Schiller one day, ‘dishonours the cloth 
he wears. Would you believe it, he told me that I do not properly fulfill 
my office of goaler, and that I shall get myself into trouble. Let him say 
mass, and leave his neighbour in peace. On the contrary, he watches us; 
he prowls about Spielberg. every evening; and yesterday I caught him be- 
hind the bastion, listening for hours to hear if you spoke to each other 
from the windows. Then he inquires right and left, of the convicts as well 
as the guards, to find something to report against us.’ 

“« * Rather say, against the poor prisoners, my good Schiller. It is ow- 
ing to him that we are deprived of our books.’ 

“« «Very true: your case was pitiable enough before this messenger of 
Satan came to torment you.’ 

** God knows,’ said I, ‘ where all this will stop; for his intentions ap- 
pear more hostile than ever. Ovrs is a terrible destiny, Schiller! it is 
cruel to feel one’s body and mind perishing thus by degrees. How I re- 
gret that i was not executed !’ 

“‘At these words Schiller looked at me compassionately, exclaiming, 
‘Poor young man!’ 

«« «And what will become of us, if we lose you in consequence of the 
reports of Paolowitz ?’ 

“« *T care as much for him as that,’ he answered. ‘ His excellency the 
Governor knows me. That priest has neither religion nor conscience ; but 
I have, and I cannot bear to see prisoners like you so barbarously treated.’ 

“* «You have often proved this to me, my good Schiller, in satisfying my 
hunger.’ 

** «T will prove it to you still better, and immediately.’ 

“* So saying, in two strides he reached the door, and slammed it to, only 
to open it two minutes afterwards with still more noise. ‘ Here,’ cried he, 
‘here is a beautiful German book. .... When you have read that, I will 
give you another and another, so long as I can procure any. You are 
worse off than the convicts: they go out, and breathe fresh air all day, 
whilst you are shut up here from morning till night. It is not just, espe~ 
cially now that you have nothing to occupy you.’ 

** «God will reward you for what you do for us, Schiller! and if ever we 
are able to give you proofs of our gratitude, be sure that we shall be happy 
to do so.’ 

«« «The reward is here,’ he replied, putting his hand energetically on his 
heart. ‘It is my duty as a Christian to prevent a minister of Christ from 
aggravating the sufferings of the prisoners committed to my charge.’ ”— 
Vol. ii. pages 154-156. 


And this was the man whom his Majesty delighted to ho- 
nour. The services of Don Paolowitz were rewarded with a 
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bishopric! His first interview with Andryane after his pro- 
motion is thus recorded: from his own lips we learn that the 
Emperor had acted in this case in opposition to the wishes 
of the whole Court of Vienna, where the infamous character 
of the priest was well known. 

“««T entered, and found Don Stephano placed in a dignified manner in 
an arm-chair. 

«« «His Majesty,’ he immediately began, stretching out his hand that I 
might see more plainly the pastoral ring glittering on his finger, ‘ has 
deigned to raise me to a bishopric. It is a heavy burden; but with God’s 
help I shall, I hope, acquit myself of my new duties to my gracious Sove- 
reign’s satisfaction. To him alone I owe my promotion: the Court op- 
posed it, but he insisted—ha, ha, ha!—and they were obliged to submit. 
I knew this some months ago, for his Majesty (God preserve him!) had 
told me that he would do something for me. I thought at first that I 
should Lave a canonry; then, on reflection, I suspected it might be some- 
thing higher; and my suspicions were changed into certainty on my re- 
turn from my last journey to Spielberg. His Majesty received me like a 
son; and after listening to me for an hour, he graciously said that he had 
destined a bishopric for me. I threw myself at his feet, attempting to ex- 
press my gratitude; but he made me rise, saying with true paternal be- 
nignity, that a bishop only kneels to God.’ ’”’—Vol. ii. page 241. 

The consequence of this complicated system of persecution 
was, that several of the prisoners perished prematurely in the 
dungeons of Spielberg,—that Pellico and Maroncelli were re- 
stored to the world, one with the loss of a limb, the other in 
the last stage of disease,—and that Andryane himself had so 
far lost the use of his eyes, that four medical men, sent by 
the Emperor to visit him, declared that if his imprisonment 
was at all prolonged there would remain no remedy. This 
declaration could not have been more opportune. At that 
time (June, 1830) his sister, who had been unwearied in her 
exertions, was making the greatest efforts to obtain his re- 
lease. The French revolution occasioned a postponement of 
her intended departure for Vienna, but it gained her the as- 
sistance of the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, of the new Queen 
of the French, and the new French Government. Madame 
Andryane had once before thrown herself at the Emperor’s 
feet, imploring mercy, and had been unsuccessful ; this inter- 
view is recorded in her Journal, which forms perhaps the 
most interesting part of these Memoirs. 
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“The door opened, and I was invited to enter. After having made the 
three obeisances required, I advanced with my head respectfully inclined, 
and said without embarrassment, ‘ In obtaining the honour of seeing your 
Majesty, my first duty is to offer you thanks in the name of a grateful fa- 
mily, who owe all to you. But for your infinite clemency, Sire, my bro- 
ther would have ceased to exist, and we should have been miserable for ever.’ 

«A faint voice replied, ‘I am delighted, I am delighted!’ 

“‘ Raising my eyes, I beheld before me a little old man, of about my own 
height, without any dignity or appearance of grace, and with a long coun- 
tenance,—so long! He was dressed in a travelling suit, without any deco- 
rations. I told him how, in consequence of the illness of my father-in-law, 
I had been sent thither myself: then expressing my apprehension that my 
poor brother might never see his aged parent again, I fell on my knees be- 
fore him. The Emperor started back, apparently frightened, and answered 
sharply, raising his voice, ‘Arise, get up, get up! If I had known you came 
to ask his pardon, I would not have received you. I cannot grant it, my 
duty forbids me. Unless I make a striking example of this case, I shall 
soon have more of these rascals come and create disturbances here. If any 
more Frenchmen come, they shall certainly be hanged. Your brother ought 
to have been hanged.’ 

**I was so overwhelmed with astonishment at such language, that I 
burst out weeping bitterly, and reiterated my prayers for pardon; for it 
was necessary not to abandon submission when it was so needful. I said 
in vain to the Emperor everything my heart or mind could suggest. He 
was not accessible on any side: his only reply was, ‘ Be at ease; I have 
taken care of his soul; but it is contrary to my duty to grant his liberty. 
You must wait till the scoundrels who sent your brother into Lombardy 
have ceased to exist,—they are old.’ 

« «Sire, I supplicate you, grant us permission to write to him sometimes.’ 

“« ‘Impossible, impossible! it is contrary to the regulations.’ 

*« « But the letters need not be put into his hands. Your Majesty might 
deign to order that they should be read to him.’ 

“« «Impossible, impossible!’ he replied. 

“« «Sire, in the name of a dying father, in the name of Heaven's mercy, 
do not refuse to a family in despair the one satisfaction of once a year see- 
ing his signature,—only his signature, Sire, to convince us that he is alive.’ 

*« «Impossible, impossible !” 

** My sobs, which I could not control for some instants, prevented ut- 
terance: at last I said, ‘If he could but undergo his captivity in France, 
he would be permitted to see us sometimes.’ are 

_ “ *T cannot put sufficient trust in France to grant that,’ answered the 
Emperor, touching me on the shoulder and smiling: ‘no, no! I cannot 
put that trust in France; you are still too feverish there.’ 

*« «Then shall I have no consolation to carry to his father, whom grief 
is hurrying to the tomb?’ 

“«* «You may teil him that his son will be a very honest man when again 
restored to society, that we take as much care of the soul as of the body 
VoL. X.—N®, XX. 2 x 
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of the prisoner, and that he goes on well in every respect. I have given 
him as a companion to Confalonieri : they love each other, and are always 
together, except when they are punished ; then we separate them for three 
weeks ora month. I have just received a letter from the priest, whom I 
send to Spielberg four times a year. He writes to me that I should do 
nothing for either of them yet, as they are not sufficiently corrected.’ 

“* My tears redoubled, and I cried out in accents of despair, ‘ Alas, we 
shall never see him again !’ 
_  ©¥es, yes, you will see him again,—I promise it,—I give you my word 
for it.’ ”’—Vol. ii. pages 123-125. 


This interview had taken place at Milan, in the summer of 
1825, when it had been reported that his Majesty intended 
to celebrate his visit to Italy by proclaiming a general par- 
don to political offenders. On the strength of the imperial 
promise thus obtained, Madame Andryane now made a second 
appeal to the Emperor, and her devotedness at last received 
its well-merited reward, 


** 1 bowed low,” she says, “‘ and began my petition, when he interrupted 
me at the first word, saying, ‘I have acted foolishly, very foolishly.’ And 
his Majesty, seeing that I looked surprized, hastened to add : ‘ If I consent 
some day to set your brother at liberty, I ought not to have let him be 
placed with Confalonieri ; he knows all his secrets and may divulge them.’ 

*« *« Ah, sire, he has suffered so much and so long! In the name of the 
Divine mercy, listen to the impulse of your heart; recollect those words 
uttered by your Majesty seven years ago,—‘I will restore him to you some 
day, I promise you.’ They have been the consolation of a family much to 
be commiserated. Sire, do not reject my supplication—pardon, pardon 
him!’ And I threw myself on my kiiees, shedding tears. 

“ ¢ Rise, rise, madam!’ he said kindly, and extending his hand to assist 
me. ‘And what will my Italian subjects say with respect to the other 
state-prisoners, who deserve pardon more than your brother? He hasa 
great veneration for Confalonieri, to whom I know he is devotedly at- 
tached.’ 

“ «Sire, how could it be otherwise, with men who have suffered so much 
together ?’ 

««* Without doubt, without doubt; I do not consider it a crime; and 
it is very certain that if one of the two deserved to be hanged it was not 
your brother. I have much ameliorated their condition: I have acceded 
to the supplication of the Countess Confalonieri that her husband should 
have coffee, which was necessary for his health. If I release your brother—’ 

«« « Ah, sire,’ cried I, clasping my hands, ‘ will you really then restore 
him to us?’ 

««¢ Then,’ replied the Emperor smiling, ‘ will you promise me to ob- 
serve the strictest silence—to say that I have not granted your prayer? 
Answer me,—that you will not even write to France?’ 
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“ «Sire, the orders of your Majesty shall be strictly obeyed. I promise 
to refrain from expressing my gratitude and joy. But your Majesty will 
permit me to write to my family, enjoining at the same time the most pro- 
found secrecy.’ 

*« «Yes, I consent to it, but to your family only; fér, do you see, I do 
not wish to be tormented by my Italian subjects. Well, madam, I yield 
to your entreaties.’ 

“« «May Heaven bless your Majesty, and—’ 

“* The words died away on my lips, I could not utter another word.” — 
Vol. ii. pages 374—376. 


Her meeting with her brother is thus given in her Jour- 
nal: 


** «A face, pale and emaciated, turned and raised its eyes towards me 
on hearing my voice. I could not contain a cry of sorrow. ‘Great God! 
it is he; but how could I have recognised him!’ And I fell on a seat and 
could not find strength or speech. 

“« My cousin rushed towards the staircase before I was able to stand. 
He returned, leading and supporting my unfortunate brother, who threw 
himself into my arms, repeating only, with sobs, ‘Old—old—dead there 
without you!’ * * * “ More than an hour elapsed before we could re- 
cover from our agitation. I retired for a short time to my room and re- 
lieved myself by a flood of tears. Nothing had prepared me to see him 
thus—dying, presenting the appearance of an old man by his bent figure 
and his cadaverous complexion. Poor Alexander! what suffering to effect 
this! The thought would break the most indifferent heart.’”’—Vol. ii. 


page 396. 

At the period of Andryane’s liberation, Confalonieri had 
been long lingering between life and death; but there was 
no chance of his being set at liberty so long as the Emperor 
lived. The death of the latter however was not far distant ; 
and, as soon as it took place, his successor signalized his ac- 
cession to the throne by putting an end to the barbarities of 
Spielberg, and sending to America the few sufferers who were 
still languishing in its dungeons. 

Having given our first unfavourable impressions of M, 
Andryane’s work, we turn with pleasure to speak of its merits ; 
and these are not few. The reader’s interest is sustained 
throughout these volumes with a painful intensity; never- 
theless, by a skilful alternation of tender and sad scenes, and 
even by some attempts at humour and pleasantry, character- 
istically French, the author has given a pleasing variety and 
animztion to his narrative, hardly to be expected from the 
2x2 
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monotonous log-book of a prisoner. M. Andryane’ gives 
us a series of portraits of his associates, of his judges 
and gaolers, delineated with a masterly hand: indeed this 
forms one of the chief merits of the book. He introduces 
us successively to each of his friends, rapidly sketches their 
biography, their characters, and narrates the vicissitudes of 
their arrest and trial, and the various degrees of fortitude 
which each of those heroes displayed in bearing his fate and 
opposing the arts and malice of his guards. Confalonieri is 
one of those men whose names claim a place in history; 
he possesses a greatness of soul which shows itself supe- 
perior to suffering, a generosity which in the extremest trials 
offers one of the noblest examples upon record of forgetful- 
ness of self in compassionating others,—of devotion to his 
country, yet a noble, quiet and dignified submission to his 
fate, when remonstrance was unavailing and lamentations 
would have been weak and puerile. We shall quote one in- 
stance of magnanimity which claims our highest respect and 
veneration. Be it remembered, that when the following in- 
cident occurred he was a prisoner for life in the dungeons of 
Spielberg, without the smallest hope of release ; not only se- 
parated from the wife who was the object of his closest affec- 
tion, but knowing that she was suffering for him acutely, and 
in expectation of hearing that she had sunk under the trial. 
In this state, enfeebled in body and harassed in mind, a chance 
of escape was offered to him—but we will not anticipate An- 
dryane’s recital of the occurrence. 

** About a month after the news of my father’s death, Confalonieri re- 
ceived, after many years of expectation and uneasiness, not a long answer, 
but a sign of life from his friends. This proof of their constant devotion I 
should have passed over silently, like many other acts of generosity of 
which I was the witness and often the subject, if my conscience did not 
urge me to testify to the noble self-abnegation of him who has a claim to 
my eternal gratitude. Although there can be no harm in entering into 
minute details, I shall limit myself to stating, that the keeper, to whom old 
Schiller had confided our secrets, found means to say to us one evening 
through the little opening of the wicket, ‘A man is here at Briinn, the 
bearer of a letter which he has given me: I have brought it you. He is 
ready to favour your flight. I myself am disposed to make the attempt, 


and have prepared everything to execute your escape tomorrow afternoon, 
Give me therefore your answer in the morning.’ 
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“Who can describe our agitation at this unexpected announcement ? 
Confalonieri hastened to read the letter, which contained only these words : 
‘Chosen amogg your exiled friends to assist in your project of flight, I 
have arrived at Briina, provided with passports and a good carriage. I 
shall await the favourable moment ; meanwhile prepare yourself. I have 
brought with me the necessary disguise, a hat, frock-coat, etc. I shall 
confide them tomorrow to the keeper. Reckon on me as on yourself.’ 

“«* Well, what say you te this?’ asked my friend. 

“«*That we should both fall on our knees and thank God for so great a 
favour ; this unexpected means of flight must be seized instantly and with- 
out hesitation. Think of your Theresa—’ 

“«* You well know that she is my constant thought, the only tie that 
attaches me to life. One of my dearest friends informs me that her heaith 
is seriously affected, and that my presence alone can relieve her.’ 

««* Well then, attempt fearlessly this escape, which will at once save 
your incomparable wife and yourself; for there is no doubt, my dear 
friend, that so long as the Emperor lives you will languish in Spielberg, 
and will perhaps finish your days here.’ 

««*T am well aware of that,’ he replied. 

“«* And,’ I instantly exclaimed, ‘you do not exult in the idea that in 
twenty-four hours you may be freed from this frightful destiny? I see no 
sign of joy on your face,—you are gloomy. What are you thinking of?’ 

««« This letter speaks of one only; and to leave you here—’ 

««« What matters it? Am I in the same position as you? Have I an 
adorable wife whose existence depends on my deliverance ?’ 

««¢ For pity’s sake say no more,’ returned Confalonieri: ‘ let me reflect, 
—I will call you presently.’ And saying these words he retired to his 
cell, desiring me to go to bed. 

* * * + + s * 

«« Notwithstanding the desire I felt at such a moment to move about in 
my dungeon, I seated myself on my pallet, that Confalonieri’s reflections 
might not be disturbed. The evening wore on; the night became dark ; 
the rain fell in torrents; and the wind, driving through the narrow embra- 
sure of the.window, shook the frame so violently that I expected every 
moment it would be dashed to pieces. ‘I hope that my poor friend will 
not have such frightful weather tomorrow,’ said I to myself: ‘ yet the 
roads will be bad, the cold intense, the fatigue overpowering; and he so 
weak too! Will he be able to support all these hardships? I trust so; 
the prospect of again seeing his beloved Theresa will revive his strength.’ 

« The wind continued to blow, andwhen every quarter of an hour the long- 
resounding cries of the sentinels were mingled with it, I shuddered invo- 
luntarily at the idea of the obstacles which that watchfulness opposed to 
every project of escape. Meanwhile I had heard eleven, twelve, then one 
o’clock strike, and Confalonieri had not called me,—not moved. I began 

to apprehend that he had fallen asleep, or that, too weak to endure his 
emotions, he had been seized by one of those long fainting-fits which had 
alarmed me so much during my journey from Milan to Spielberg. Trem- 
bling at this idea, I was about to go to him, when his voice reached my 
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ear. In less than a second I was by his side, and asked anxiously, ‘ What 
have you resulved ?’” 

««*«To remain at Spielberg.’ 

**«T cannot believe it,’ I cried: ‘ it is impossible!’ 

** «] will not abandon my companions to their sad fate; I cannot leave 
you alone, exposed to the displeasure of the Emperor; my conscience and 
honour forbid me. Had I been able to take you with me, as I hoped to 
do, I should not have hesitated a moment, for friendship and duty would 
have alike urged me; but rather than escape alone, I prefer to remain 
here. I will never profit by any good fortune that may injure my fellow- 
captives.’ 

*«* But do you not fulfil a more sacred duty,’ I asked, ‘in risking all 
to rejoin your unhappy Theresa? You will perhaps never have another 
opportunity: think of this. I beseech you on my knees to come to a more 
sensible resolution. The sacrifice you are willing to make will be of no 
service to any of us. On the contrary, there is no doubt that the Emperor 
will hasten the period of our deliverance when you are no Jonger in Spiel- 
berg. In the name of friendship, do not add to my miseries the regret of 
having been the cause that you voluntarily condemn yourself to perpetual ° 
imprisonment.’ 

** T entreated him thus for some time, invoking the name of those dearest 
to him, but I could not induce him to alter his determination. He merely 
said, ‘Enough, enough! I must not desert my post: I will rather die than 
run the risk of aggravating the fate of those left behind. Such is my will : 
it is as stubborn as my duty.” « 

** I endeavoured to insist still further, but he interrupted me by exclaim- 
ing, ‘In the name of Heaven, spare me: do not force me to reconsider 
what is irrevocably decided ; I have too painfully felt during the past hours 
how torturing such indecision is, to expose myself to it again. Leave me, 
Alexander, I wish to be alone.’ 

‘* Then he pressed me to his heart, and we remained some time speech- 
less in each other’s arms, but feeling that our souls were more than ever 
fraternally united. 

** The next day Confalonieri made known to the friend who had braved 
all kinds of dangers to rescue him, that he could not set out ; and thus with 
noble self-devotion, in the mystery of a dungeon in which he was likely to 
terminate his life, he accomplished the greatest sacrifice that a man of ho- 
nour could make to his companions in misfortune.— Vol. ii. pages 316—-321. 


We cannot dismiss the subject of this article without brief- 
ly regarding the question at issue between the Italians and 
Austria; and it appears to us that, avoiding the character of 
partizans, justice requires us to judge this not by a standard 
of the abstract rights of man, but by the motives which, ac- 
cording to the position in which they are severally placed, 
necessarily actuated them. It is from occupying a false ju- 
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dicial position, that men generally suffer their feelings to clash 
with reason : and, whilst we readily admit the sympathy which 
a conscientious devotion to the cause of patriotism claims 
from us on the part of the Italians, we on the other hand see 
in the conduct of Austria only the determination of a state to 
retain in subjection a people whom she regards as hers by 
the right of conquest. We admit that the Italians were per- 
fectly right to rise against their oppressors, provided that the 
chances of their success were well and sufficiently weighed by 
them before they engaged in the struggle. This is the point 
upon which they must be judged by themselves and by the 
world ; for be it remembered that those who attempt to re- 
volutionize a country, assume in so doing the most weighty 
responsibility possible ; they take the peace, the happiness of 
millions into their hands; they risk, not only their own lives, 
but the welfare of a people; and if they madly rush into the 
chances of intestine war without the most deliberate counsels, 
the most assured grounds of success, theirs is the guilt of 
riveting the fetters which they are incapable of throwing 
off—they stake the fortunes of their country on the issue of the 
struggle. 

The fact cannot be denied that the Italian Carbonari were 
guilty of high-treason,—a crime which according to the laws 
of all countries is punishable with death. We are well aware 
that Italy is placed in such peculiar circumstances that poli- 
tical offences are invested with the character of heroism. 
But could the ruler be actuated by such considerations ? 
could he be prevailed upon to arrest the sword of justice, 
in compliance with the general sympathy evinced in favour 
of the prisoners by their countrymen? would not rather 
their very popularity make him aware of the precariousness 
of his position in Italy, and urge upon him the necessity of 
the severest measures? Austria could not judge the conduct 
of those who took up arms against her government by the 
motives which actuated them, but by the position’ in which 
she found them. The treason of her subjects was in her 
eyes the darkest of crimes; and while in mercy the Emperor 
spared their lives, the rank and condition of his prisoners 
could not urge any claim to immunity of the punishment due 
by the laws to their crime. 
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We had occasion some years ago to speak of the character 
of the late Emperor, and the remarks we there made are 
remarkably illustrated by the facts detailed in the work be- 
fore us*, A constant timidity, a nervous apprehensiveness of 
impending danger, is seen in all his actions and counsels. 
Fear overruled his intellect : his dread of secret societies knew 
no bounds: his thoughts could find no rest, even within the 
walls of Schénbrunn, until the great arcana of the Carbonari 
were fully laid open; he over-rated the extent, the power, the 
depth of the conspiracy, he gave the countrymen of Macchia- 
velli more credit for plots and intrigues than they proved to 
deserve, and was irritated by the unconquerable passive re- 
sistance which his prisoners offered to his arts and menaces. 
Such a mind, haunted by fears and naturally weak, is a 
ready prey to the arts of designing and evil-minded men, who 
finds means to turn these weaknesses to their own advantage, 
and raise their fortunes upon the field of intrigue and crime. 
Francis was not naturally cruel or unjust, but he became so 
by giving himself up to the guidance of such men as the 
execrable Salvotti, and that cowled fiend Don Paolowitz. He 
found in his Tyrolese commissary an agent who not only 
entered into his master’s views with all the zeal and fervour 
which aspirations after royal favour could inspire, but with 
an eagerness and ability, unwearied perseverance, and an 
amateurlike relish worthy a minister of the inquisition in its 
bloodiest days. 

** It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life, 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law,—to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it frowns 
More upon humour than advised respect.” 

But the genius of the arch-inquisitor was foiled. Notwith- 
standing the ignominious terms of full impunity, and the 
rewards offered to the prisoners if they would only “ abjure 
and reveal,” notwithstanding some moments of unguarded 
weakness, and some misunderstandings, the great. trial drew 
to a close and the sentences were pronounced; but the 


* See British and Foreign Review, Vol. iv. p. 42. 
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prisoners (with the exception of one or two apostates), car- 
ried their secret along with them to their place of pu- 
nishment with so jealous a care, that it remains to this 
day in great part a mystery, and that, according to a popu- 
lar saying throughout the country, “the charcoal-bag (II sac- 
co del carbone) was shaken but not opened, the dust quickly 
flew off, but the coal itself lay too deep for any effort of Aus- 
tria to reach it.*” 

Long after the trial, when the whole country lay still at 
his feet, without any symptom of life,—when he had se- 
cured his most dangerous enemies at Laybach and Spiel- 
berg,—that fatal secret continually haunted the imagination 
of the Emperor. He felt like the mariner in the fable, to 
whom the winds of the ocean were given tied up in a wine- 
skin, and who expected at every instant that the bag might 
burst, and the imprisoned winds rush out, and blow up him 
and his vessel. Full of these apprehensions, he occupied 
himself incessantly with the care of his prisoners at Spielberg : 
none of its inmates was ever allowed any article of food or 
dress, any petty comfort, without his immediate consent and 
direction. With a scrutinizing diligence, little consistent with 
imperial dignity, he presided over the measurement of the 
prisoners’ chains; he appointed every officer of the esta- 
blishment, nor could any of the governors, doctors, chaplains, 
or turnkeys of Spielberg long enjoy his favour or give him 
full satisfaction. He was in fact himself the head-gaoler of 
Spielberg. From Pellico’s spectacles and Dr. Foresti’s 
wooden fork, to the pillow of the Countess Confalonieri+ and 
the fetter-worn leg of Maroncelli,—nothing could be received 
or disposed of, nothing donned or doffed, without the imperial 
decree. 

But although the Emperor had a just right to punish as 





* An allusion to the name and origin of that famous sect, which, as it is well 
known, arose in the time of Napoleon among the woodmen and charcoal-burners 
(Carbonari) of the Apennines. 

t+ The pillow on which the head of the Countess had rested, and which had re- 
ceived her tears during her journey from Milan to Vienna and back, to solicit 
her husband’s life at the Emperor’s feet,—and during which time she journeyed 
day and night, hardly ever quitting her post-chaise—had been sent by that lady 
to her husband, on the eve of his setting out for Spielberg, as a last token of 
her unshaken though unsuccessful devotion. But even the comfort of this pillow 
was an infraction of the rule, and the prisoner was compelled to part with it. 
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rebels those who were convicted of the crime of conspiring 
against his government, his conduct towards the prisoners was 
unnecessarily severe, cruel and unjust. They were condemned 
to the carcere duro, but they were not allowed even the air 
and exercise which the common felons enjoyed in their tasks 
of hard labour. In vain did Confalonieri, Andryane and the 
others petition the Emperor to be allowed hard work in the 
open air, when their health and eyesight were sinking under 
the close confinement of their cells. There is a paltry spirit 
of revenge in aggravating the miseries of a dungeon by the 
infliction of bodily pains and mental torture, which is despi- 
cable as it was uncalled for; but what in the eyes of Eu- 
rope stigmatizes the conduct of the Emperor in his treatment 
of his prisoners, is the infamous manner in which a secret 
and artful system of inquisition was practised, to extort se- 
crets which they could not betray without a violation of every 
feeling of rectitude and honour: they were called upon to 
denounce their friends and companions in the cause, while 
in many cases they had really no secrets to confess. Not 
only were threats and promises used to accomplish these un- 
righteous ends, but the offices of religion were profaned by 
being pressed into the service of this espionage. Did justice 
require the employment of means at which humanity revolts ? 
was this treatment justified by laws, either human or divine, 
for men whose crime was of no moral nature, whose guilt was 
at worst the result of misled though conscientious motives of 
patriotism? Innocent men were, by a summary procedure,— 
which may accord with Austrian, but is opposed to all En- 
glish ideas of justice,—arrested and incarcerated for years 
upon the slenderest grounds of suspicion or proof; and the 
simple circumstance of a man’s having incautiously joined in 
a patriotic (not a revolutionary) toast, was sufficient evidence 
to convict him. 

This view of the conduct of Austria seems to us to be con- 
sistent with truth: but we write with feelings sickened by 
Andryane’s recital, and scarcely know how to take a calm 
view of the subject, and to give reason the ascendancy over 
feeling. As we read these pages the fertile plains and the 
blue lakes of\Lombardy arise before our imagination, and we 
picture to ourselves that warm, frank, and hospitable people 
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plunged into the havoc and evils of an unsuccessful struggle 
for their freedom ; we hear the sighs of the illustrious victims 
on their way to Moravia, banished from their country, stripped 
of everything, and led to captivity in a foreign land. We are 
grieved to say that the miseries of the issue of the revolution 
in Italy are yet far from being ended by the seeming cle- 
mency of the new Emperor. The King of Sardinia, the 
Duke of Modena, under the immediate control and pro- 
tection of Austria, carry on their sanguinary system with im- 
punity; the dungeons of Modena, Alexandria and Genoa 
have yet a tale to relate before which the very horrors of 
Spielberg may sink into comparative insignificance; and as 
the spirit of resistance is naturally redoubled by the violent 
means employed for its repression, no hope is left for a speedy 
cessation of evil, none indeed for any possible reconciliation. 
At the very moment that we are writing, we learn that the 
compulsory re-installation of the Jesuits has given rise to se- 
rious disturbances, and to important arrests at Parma and 
some of the towns of Austrian Lombardy. We hear that one 
of the last literary periodicals, the Subalpino,—hitherto for 
some unaccountable reasons suffered by the condescension 
of Charles Albert of Sardinia to drag on a precarious existence 
under the paternal vigilance of his enlightened censorship,— 
has yet found means of giving offence, and shared the fate 
of the Conciliatore of Milan and the Anfologia of Florence. 
The king of Naples is hardly recovering from the cares and 
anxieties into which he was thrown by the affairs of Sicily, 
where he erected his courts martial, and, laying several di- 
stricts of the island in a state of siege, summarily shot, and 
hanged numbers of half-famished wretches, whom the ter- 
ror of his threatening measures had converted into desperate 
outlaws. 

We have of late been accustomed to listen to the tale of 
enterprising tourists, who, having explored the remotest re- 
gions of the Austrian dominions, have brought home the most 
touching accounts of the charms and blessings of that paternal 
and pastoral government. We had willingly forgiven Mrs. 
Trollope her weak infatuation, seeing that, dazzled by the 
unaccustomed pageantry of chamberlains and archduchesses, 
and intoxicated with “/a créme” and “ la créme de la créme,” 
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she lost that small portion of her wit that had not already been 
exhausted in vilifying the Americans. But when we see the 
sounder judgement and the less susceptible fancy of Mr. 
Turnbull so strangely led astray by the specious notions of 
an undiscerning optimism, we begin to fear that we had bet- 
ter break up our houses of parliament, tear our free charter, 
and beg of the Kaiser to have mercy on these poor misled 
islands, and send over a score of his commissaries to whip 
us into happiness in spite of ourselves. We have always 
been willing to admit that the formal, slow, and on the 
whole impartial, mild and provident system of centraliza- 
tion and absolutism is not ill adapted to the genius and 
temperament of the German portion of the empire,—that the 
upper classes are there attentively spared all the cares and 
anxieties of public life, and the lowest (to a considerable 
degree) provided against absolute want. We have not 
failed to appreciate that order and silence, that admirable 
understanding and reciprocal fondness between subject and 
master, that tacit abnegation and ready acquiescence on the 
part of the flock, which alone can inspire the shepherd with 
feelings of moderation and mercy. We have allowed that 
nowhere more than in Austria is the inoffensive man per- 
mitted to fatten undisturbed. We know that the Austrians 
have from time immemorial found their happiness in a quiet 
and docile passiveness; and so have the Chinese: it would 
be to act the part of the serpent to tempt that contented 
people'to eat of the tree of knowledge, and seduce them from 
their Eden of political innocence. 

But here our admiration terminates; it would be the 
height of hypocrisy and an outrage on humanity to say 
that they have a right to force their mild but sleepy rule 
on a nation so entirely their opposite in character, spirit and 
genius as the Italians, or the other parts of the empire in 
Poland, Hungary and Bohemia, and to congratulate the 
latter (as many have unblushingly done), on the “slow but 
sure system of civilization they are undergoing under Austrian 
paternity.” The “happy order and silence” that reigns at 
Milan, the shouts of maddening joy of a carnival in expiring 
Venice, are given as an evidence of the good results of the en- 
lightening and beneficent Austrian system. But, if songs and 
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drunken carols are to be the measure of a nation’s welfare, 
Mrs. Trollope could testify to the happiness of the negro of 
Carolina and Kentucky; for before the doors of the most 
squalid huts she must have seen the brutified slave abandon 
himself to transports of unbidden exultation, such as she can 
certainly never have witnessed at the grand balls of the 
“‘ haute volée” at Vienna, or at any of the most noisy theatres 
at Milan. She ought to have felt the impropriety of studying 
the working of the Imperial government at Vienna, and within 
the narrow circle of what is emphatically called the sovereign 
state,—which bears to Italy, to Hungary, or to any of the di- 
stant provinces the same proportion that the well-fed, well- 
clothed household-servants of a wealthy planter bear to the 
labourers of the field toiling under the whip of the overseer. 

The malison of heaven seems to hang over unhappy Italy ; 
and though we would not affirm that all the evils in that coun- 
try are to be referred to Austrian ascendancy, still we think 
there is for Italy little chance of revival until that blight- 
ing influence is withdrawn. The rulers of the largest as 
well as of the smallest states, the Pope himself not excluded, 
notwithstanding all the prestige of his spiritual authority, 
exist by the protection of Austrian bayonets, and hold their 
nominally independant sovereignties under a secret compact 
of unqualified vassalage. Whatever Italy is, Austria has 
made her: all and each of those sceptred lieutenants within 
their own territories shorten or slacken their reins according 
to her mandates; and, by an extreme refinement of policy, 
they are made to bear all the odium of her recondite mea- 
sures. Italy is thus united under one absolute rule; while 
the confines of her petty states, their different laws and re- 
gulations, shackle at every step the progress of national pro- 
sperity, and create a hundred paltry local interests, raising 
perpetual barriers against all hopes of future regeneration. 
By a strange combination of adversities, that country has thus 
one and eight masters, uniting all the disadvantages of divi- 
sion and all the evils of union. 

We repeat that, whilst we desire earnestly to see our 
Government continue in its amicable relations with Aus- 
tria, whilst we should consider it as unwise and treacherous 
to hold out any hope of co-operation to the patriots of Italy, 
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we should consider it undignified to palliate our sympathy 
for them, or to urge any sophism to prove that other reasons 
than those of political necessity restrain the free nations of 
Europe from interfering in their behalf. Nor can the per- 
manent independence of any country be won or secured until 
her people (we speak not only of the patrician classes, but 
of the mass of her population) feel the want, the impera- 
tive requirement, and possess the necessary energy and moral 
power, to assert their claim to emancipation, and are prepared 
to raise upon that basis a new and solid social fabric. If 
they demand or rely upon aid from without, to fight the battle 
with their oppressors, they betray their incompetency to 
maintain the position of a free state; and such assistance, 
even if rendered, will ultimately serve only to prepare them 
for the evils of renewed servitude. 

The remarks we have made may appear selfish, cold and 
disheartening to the oppressed patriots of Italy or Poland; 
but, since such is undoubtedly the course followed by Eu- 
ropean diplomacy, would it be wise or generous to urge them 
by perfidious suggestions to rash attempts, which could have 
no other result than to heap misery upon misery? Is it not 
more humane and considerate to give them the lessons 


of experience, and teach them resignation and prudence ? 
Is it not better, while assuring them of our full sym- 
pathy, candidly to confess our inability to assist them? 
Our cry must be still, “Peace, peace!” though Poland 
and Italy might perhaps reply, with Lady Constance,— 


“War! war! no peace! Peace is to me a war. 
O England! Mighty England! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 
Thou bear’st the lion’s hide !”’ 


We must now take our leave of M. Andryane’s work: 
its principal value lies in the historical detail it gives of facts 
which will occupy a prominent place in the annals of Europe. 
The general faithfulness of the narrative is sufficiently corro- 
borated by internal evidence, by the statements of Pellico and 
Maroncelli, and the testimony of the English translator. It 
is good that such facts as it discloses should be placed on re- 
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cord ;—and this, not for reasons of a passing interest, but of 
higher moment: there is a lesson for many in these pages ; 
experience may teach those who vindicate the sacred cause 
of liberty, that they must be prepared to suffer in their devo- 
tion; it will at the same time teach rulers that a spirit of 
vindictive and pusillanimous cruelty is an insecure basis for 
their power to rest upon ; for, however for atime the power 
of the sword may hold in subjection the conquests of the 
sword, the rights of humanity must eventually triumph over 
oppression and injustice. 


END OF NUMBER Xx. 
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after the Union, 247 ; not appointed to 
the office of constable, under the old 
constabulary act, 258 ; exertions made 
by their priests against insurrectionary 
habits, 266. 

* Cenci,’ origin of the, 124. 

Channing (Dr.), discourses by, 608 ; cha- 
racter and influence of his works, 615 ; 
on the use of reason in religion, 623 ; 
on the design of the religion of Christ, 
624; invigorates the spiritual charac- 
ter of the Christian system, 626. 

Chatham (Earl of), his ps iudice against 
the Duke of Wellington, 17. 

China, our first intercourse with, 342; 
condition of the people in, ib. ; means 
of enjoyment equally distributed, 343 ; 
system with regard to foreigners, 347 ; 
its conduct to Europeans, 348 ; importa- 
tion of opium into, 351; directions to 
the natives and native servants of, 364 ; 
power of its government to stop the 
opium trade, 374; extracts from “an 
Act to regulate the Trade to China and 
India,” 377 ; the powers vested in the 


supercargoes, 380 ; its conduct respect- 
ing other nations, 390; intercourse with 
England attended by smuggling, 391 ; 
considerations relating to our trade with, 
395. 

Christianity:—errors concerning the duties 
of ministers, 612; barrenness of theolo- 
gical literature after the Restoration,618 ; 
separation of modern European litera- 
ture from, 621. 

Church of England :—symptoms of church 
reform, 52; claim of the church to take 
part in educating the people, 56; theory 
propounded by Coleridge and Maurice, 
ib.; union between church and state, 
57. 

Cibrario (Luigi), his work on _ political 
economy, 293; his statement relative 
to Charlemagne, 305 ; style of his work, 
309; his researches respecting the va- 
lue of coins, 313; his last series of 
tables, 321. 

Cintra (the Convention of), the Duke of 
Wellington’s signature to, 163; his 
Majesty’s disapproval of, 164. 

Coins, value of ancient, 316. 

Coke (Lord), court of Quarter-Sessions 
eulogized by, 249. 

Coleridge, his exposition of the outcry 
against ‘ German horrors,’ 235. 

Cole;ne (Archbishop of), his arrest, 31. 

Cos ttee of Council, their scheme re- 
lative to education, 81. 

Confalonieri (Count), his imprisonment in 
Spielberg, 649; his condemnation by 
the commission, 623. 

Congress of Vienna, hopes raised at, of a 
confederation of free German states, 
49. 

Conrad III., anarchy in his reign, 301. 

Constabulary Act, stipendiary magistrates 
appointed under, 287. 

Constance, treaty of, 303. 

Copenhagen, attack on, 157; bombard- 
ment of (1807), 470. 

Courts of Justice in Ireland, commis- 
sioners’ report of, 251=255. 

Cracow, recent occurrences at, 322; 
promise to send an English resident 
not fulfilled, ib.; her submission to 
Austria (from 1795 to 1809), ib.; es- 
tablishment of her republic, 323; ge- 
neral act of the Congress of Vienna in 
favour of, 324; primitive constitution 
of the free town of, ib.; results of 
her abandonment by England and 
France, 327; arrest of the bishop of, 
328; Austrian remonstrance against 
the Russian occupation of, id.; pro- 
test of the senate to the three courts, 
ib.; military rule established in, 330; 
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expulsion of the refugees, 331; mea- 
sures relating to its police and militia, 
332; annihilation of its independence, 
333; tyranny against an educational 
establishment, 335; extract from the 
declaration signed at Chaumont, 337 ; 
proceedings in the parliaments of Eng- 
land and France, 338; last demon- 
stration in her favour, 339; necessity 
of an English resident at, 340; im- 
portance of official channels between 
Warsaw and Cracow, ib.; recent oc- 
currences at, 575; her situation, 576; 
commission of organization, 577; free- 
dom of commerce granted to, ib.; es- 
tablishment of the republic, 578 ; vio- 
lation of her privileges, 579 ; oppres- 
sive duties, id. ; breach of treaties, 
580; commercial relations with Eng- 
land, 581; exportations from, ib. ; 
her university, 582; privileges of her 
university guaranteed by the Congress 
of Vienna, id. ; replies of Austria and 
Russia to the remonstrance of her uni- 
versity, 583; new organization imposed 
on her university, 584; importance of 
restoring her ancient university, 585 ; 
imposition of a new constitution on 
(1833), ib.; cruelty exercised by Rus- 
sia, 586; arrest of her bishop, id.; pro- 
posals of her senate to the conference 
of residents, 589; her blockade by the 
three powers (1836), 592; entered by 
the troops of Austria, Prussiaand Russia, 
ib.; proclamation of General Kauff- 
man, ib.; petition of her inhabitants 
to England and France, 597; docu- 
ments relating to recent occurrences 
at, 598-607. 
Crime, state of, in Ireland, 278. 
Crown solicitors, their evidence respecting 
Ireland, 272. 


D. 


Davis (Mr.), his work on China, 344,397. 

Day (Mr. Justice), on the causes of dis- 
turbances in Ireland, 270. 

Demosthenes, his first Philippic translated 
by Niebuhr, 467. 

Democracy (in America), De Tocque- 
ville’s work on, 451; in America and 
France, 545 ; equality of social condi- 
tions the primary condition of, 546; in 
what it consists, 547 ; the power of di- 
recting all for the public good, 548; 
tendency of menin democraticages, 551; 
desultory habits of mind the bane of 
democratic ages, 564; jealousy perva- 
ding democratic societies, 571; institu- 
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tion tending to correct the ulterior re- 
sults of democracy, 572. 

Dent (Mr.), requested by the Hong mer- 
chants to enter Canton, 360. 

Dewey (Dr.), ‘Discourses’ by, 608; his 
‘Old World and the New,’ 626; his 
view of the office of a minister, 629 ; 
his eloquence, 630; the law of human 
industry the basis of all human im- 
provement, 632; his remarks on edu- 
cation and religion, 637-638; lecture 
on freedom, 639. 

Dillon (the Hon. A.), his remarks on the 
similarity between the Laplanders and 
Esquimaux, 429 ; character of his book 
on Lapland, 446. 

Diocesan Boards of Education, their ef- 
forts to establish training-schools, 68 ; 
system of education in diocesan schools, 
69. 

Doondiah Waugh, tranquillity of Mysore 
interrupted by, 139; campaign against, 
ib.; conquest of by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 140. 

Doyle (Dr.), his pastoral letter, 268. 

Drummond’s (Mr.) tables of the amount 
of crime in Ireland, 278. 

Durham (Lord), his opinion of the public 
sale of lands, 507. 


E. 


EDEN (Sir F. M.), his ‘ Table of Prices,’ 
317. 

Education—in Sweden, 9; in England, 
50; answer to questions and claims 
respecting, 59; schools dependent on 
the competency of masters, 70; the 
influence of teachers, 71; duties of a 
teacher, 73; scheme of the Committee 
in Council, 81; the government plan, 
ib.; letter to the chaplain of the Nor- 
wood school, ib. ; want of teachers, 85 ; 
a general training-seminary desirable, 
89; usefulness of an inspector, 91. 

Edward (III.), letter of the republic of 
Florence to, 319. 

Elbing, letter to the inhabitants of, 40. 

Elliot (Mr. F.), appointed agent-general 
for emigration, 515; his despatch to 
Sir J. Franklin, 517. 

Elliot (Capt.), his arrival in Canton, 362; 
his public notice to British subjects, 
369; his hostility to the opium trade, 
371; inquiry respecting the principles 
of law applicable to the facts stated by, 
373; powers with which he was legally 
invested, 376; inquiry as to his power 
of pledging the British government, 
383 ; his principal object in China, 384 ; 
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British government bound to redeem 
his pledge, 387; his remarks on an 
edict respecting opium, 393. 

Emigration, papers relating to, 493; 
self-supporting system, ib.; disposal 
of waste lands, 494; ancient statutes, 
495; vessels employed in the trade, 497 ; 
commission for regulation of the Pas- 
sengers’ Act (1825), 498; appointment 
of officers to superintend, 499; waste 
lands vested in certain local authori- 
ties, ib.; minutes of evidence, 503; 
defects in surveys of public lands, 504 ; 
proportion of emigrants to the North 
American colonies, 509; selling land 
at one uniform price, 514; machinery of 
the national scheme of colonization, 514, 
516; female emigrants to N. S. Wales, 
517; increased emigration necessary, 
520; expenses of survey, 525; expenses 
charged to the revenue, 526 ; quotation 
from Lord J. Russell’s instructions to 
the commissioners, 528; doubts on the 
adequacy of the land-fund, ib.; emi- 
gration to South Australia, 531; finan- 
cial receipts and payments, 532; power 
to the commissioners, ib.; right of 
emigration to be referred to true princi- 
ples, 538; duties of new commissioners, 
540. 

England :—contrast between her govern- 
ment and that of Sweden, 8; remedy for 
the discontent of her people, 9; obliged 
to engage ina defensive war, 129; party 
feelings in, 185, 187; her spirit differ- 
ent from that of Germany, 236 ; statute- 
law of, 251; principle of association in, 
274; results of her abandonment of 
Poland, 327; petition from Cracow to, 
336; commercial relations with Cra- 
cow, 581. 

Europe, consequences of the deaths of 
Pitt and Fox to, 157. 

Exeter (the Bishop of), his answer to 
Lord John Russell’s letter on educa- 
cation, 96. 


F. 


FLEETWOOD (Bishop), his work ‘Chro- 
nicon Pretiosum,’ 316. 

Florence, letter of the republic to Edward 
IIT., 319. 

France described by Isnard, 129; her 
“army of Portugal,” commanded by 
Marshal Massena, 190; allied armies 
garrisoned in, 211. 

Frankfort, ordinances of, 41; decision of 
the Diet of, 46. 

Frederic II., his exertions to promote 
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education, 311; his civil enactments’ 
312. 

Frederick William(of Prussia),new church 
service drawn up by his command, 34 ; 
general acquiescence in his plan for a 
new evangelical church, if.; penal 
statutes against nonconformists, 35. 

Froma (F.), his examination of the right 
of the “ Landstande”’ (1819), 26. 


G. 


Gazzera (M.), account of, 294. 

Genoa and Placentia, their charters for 
coining money, 301. 

Germany, opinion of the people on the 
proceedings of Hanover, 29; depend- 
ence of the material condition of the 
people on their moral progress under- 
stood in, 30; privileges of her univer- 
sities appreciated, 41; domestic policy 
in, ib.; assembly of her ministers at 
Vienna, ib.; dignified conduct of her 
people, 43; results of the permanent 
liberty of her people, 44. 

German Diet, decisions of, 28 ; complaints 
preferred to by Osnabriick, id. 

Gilbert (Sir H.), grants of land to, by 
Queen Elizabeth, 512. 

Gipps (Sir G.), his minute on expenditure, 
dated Sydney, 1838, 523; despatch to 
Lord Glenelg, 526. 

Glenelg (Lord), despatch from Sir G. 
Gipps to, 526; his despatch to Sir R. 
Bourke, 527. 

Goethe’s ideas on Christianity, 621. 

Gore (Lieut.-Col.), letter to, from the 
Duke of Wellington, 147. 

Géttingen, professors of,their remonstrance 
to the king of Hanover, 38; their dis- 
missal, 39; pamphlets in their justifi- 
cation, ib.. 

Government normal school, 88. 

Great Britain, obstacles to her colonization 
in N. America, 501; increased emigra- 
tion necessary, 520; trade in wool 
with N. S. Wales, 522. 

Griffiths (Mr.), his opinion respecting the 
cause of turbulence in Cork, 269. 

Grimm (Jacob), his character and labours, 
42; observation of Gervinus concerning 
him, 43; his opinion of “ Reinaert,” 
411. 

Gurwood (Lieut.-Col.), his ‘ Despatehes of 
the Duke of Wellington,’ 127 ; details 
of the Duke’s early military service in 
India, 136; his preface to the Mysore 
war, 139; his good taste and judgement, 
214; characteristics of Wellington 
drawn from his works, 217, 
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Gutt (M.), appointed to direct the police 
of Cracow, 591. 


H. 


Hatt (Rev. Robert), considered as a 
preacher and a writer, 619. 

Hallam (Mr.), plan of his ‘ History of the 
Middle Ages,’ 296. 

Hamburgh, improvements in, 6. 

Hand-loom commissioners, extract from 
the report of, 6. 

Hanover, defence of the constitution of, 
25; increase of her revenues after 
the seven years’ war, 26; her civil list 
according to the constitution of 1833, 
27; results of the king’s decree, 29. 

Hansard’s parliamentary debates for the 
session of 1839, 246. 

Hare’s (J. C.) vindication of Niebuhr’s 
History of Rome, 449. 

Hearne (T.), his opinion respecting ‘ Rey- 
nard the Fox,’ 402. 

‘Hymn to Apollo,’ Shelley’s, 117. 


I. 


IcELAND, advantage of a sulphur trade 
with, 449. 

Immigration committee, report of, 521; 
account from the audit-office at Syd- 
ney, 524; reply to its circular by Mr. 
Kite, 525. 

India, British sovereignty in, 342. 

Inspectors of police, their evidence re- 
specting Ireland, 272. 

Ireland :—evidence on the state of, 246; 
reports on the administration of justice 
in, ib.; her admission to a share in the 
benefits of the constitution, 247; 
Major-General Bourke on the state of, 
248; conduct of magistrates in, ib. ; 
manor-courts in, 256; process of dis- 
tringas custodiam, 257; Insurrection 
Act in force, 262; martial law intro- 
duced, ib. ; coercive acts, ib.; measures 
of the Duke of Wellington, 263; com- 
mittees appointed by Parliament, 265; 
evidence of crown-solicitors, 272; evi- 
dence on the state of, 276; value of 
land increased in, 284; sale of lands 
in, ib.; progress of emigration from, 
to South Australia, 5352. 

Italy, her independence increased by dis- 
sensions between Henry IV. and Gre- 
gory VII., 299; entrance of Barba- 
rossa into, 302; her bond of union dis- 
solved, and the results, 303; her my- 
thology in the middle ages, 310; her 
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political condition with regard to Au- 
stria, 666; power of Austria in, 673. 


J. 


Jack Sheppard, romance of, 223; charac- 
ter of the work, 233. 

Jardine (Mr. William), his speech on 
leaving China, 349. 


K. 


KaurrMaNn (General), his proclamation to 
the army of oceupation of Cracow, 592. 

Keate, his inferiority to Shelley in truth 
of representation, 121. 

Kelsey (Mr.), his evidence on the disposal 
of colonial lands, 510. 

Kite (Mr.), his reply to the circular of 
the Immigration Committee, 525. 

Krolikowski, decree of the senate ad- 
dressed to, 335; is ordered to quit 
Cracow, 336. 


L. 


Lzstapivs (Peter), his journal in Lap- 
land, 425; his ancestors, 432; extract 
relating to his early life, 433; his com- 
parison between fixed schools in Lap- 
land and the assistance of wandering 
teachers, 436. 

Laing (Samuel), his tour in Sweden, 1; 
extract from the preface to his work, 2; 
habit of self-reliance a cause of social 
improvement, 6; on education in 
Sweden, 9. 

Land-board (colonial), its duties, 515; 
information to be derived from, id. 

Landor (Mr.), his opinion of Shelley as a 
prose writer, 110. 

Lapland, Christianity when known in, 
431; agricultural colonists settled in, 
432; hardships in the snowy northern 
deserts, 443; present state of its people, 
444, 

Laplanders, contrast between them, the 
Norwegians and Swedes, 425; no hi- 
story of, 426; their rights of property, 
428; no common polity among, ib. ; 
appearance of, 429 ; use of the rein-deer, 
ib.; their ancient idolatry unknown, 
430; their language very complicated, 
431; fishing tribes, 436; nomadic tribes, 
437-443. 

La Rochelle, landing of the French army 
at, 164. 

Law of nations not recognised by the 
Chinese, 389, 
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Leliaerts and Claueverts, origin of these 
names, 406. 

Leopold (King), results of his influence in 
Belgium, 401. 

Lin, his arrival in Canton, 354; procla- 
mation to foreigners, ib.; edict to the 
Hong merchants, 358; proclamation 
issued by (1839), 365; remarks on his 
allusion to the death of Roberts and 
others, 368. 

Liverpool (Lord), letter from the Duke of 
Wellington to, 181-186. 

Londonderry (Marquis of), his negotiation 
with Niebuhr respecting a subsidy from 
England, 476. 

Lords and Commons, inquiries by com- 
mittee concerning Ireland (1825), 270; 
second report of committee of the Com- 
mons, 289. 

Louis XVIII., his restoration dependent 
on the duke of Wellington, 209. 

Leuisiana, ceded by France to the United 
States, 506. 

Lutherans, penal decrees against noncon- 
formist, 36. 


M. 


MACAULEY (Major), defence of, 151. 

Mahratta war, preparations for, 144. 

Malcolm (Major), despatch to, from the 
Duke of Wellington, 149, 183. 


Maroncelli’s account of the visits to Spiel- 
berg by the emissaries of the emperor, 
657. 

Martineau’s (Miss) ‘ Society in America,’ 
627. 

Massena (Marshal), French army com- 
manded by, 190. 

Master of the Rolls, his statement re- 
specting the sale of lands in Ireland, 
284, 

Metternich (Prince), communication tothe 
Duke of Wellington (1816), 213; his 
letter to M. Wieloglowski, 593. 

Michael Armstrong, history of, 223. 

Middle Ages, political economy during 
the, 293. 

Milan, its citizens refuse admittance to 
Henry V., 300; alliance concluded by 
the citizens of Milan and Paria, 301; 
its total destruction by Barbarossa, and 
rebuilding, 303. 

Morpeth (Lord), his resolution concerning 
excheqner bills, 292. 
encheugratz, secret convention conclud- 

Miid at, 329. 

Muratori, his search for historical docu- 
ments in Piedmont, 293; his Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, 294. 
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N. 


NAPOLEON, contrasted with Wellington, 
130; endeavours to enforce his conti- 
nental system, 157 ; his ruin and defeat, 
208; the avowed objects of his wars, 
216. 

National Society for the education of the 
poor, its benefits, 59; its powers, 60 ; 
simultaneous system opposed by, 64; 
its schools confounded with the princi- 
ple of its institution, 65; extract from 
the report of, 66; want of books, 67 ; 
last report of, 87; primary outlay, 88 ; 
letter to Dr. Kay relative to, 90; reply 
of Dr. Kay, 92. 

New South Wales, ships dispatched to, 
518; population of, ib. ; wool, its staple 
commodity, 522; probable future com- 
merce with England, ib. 

New Zealand, correspondence with the 
secretary of state relative to, 493; de- 
scription of, 533; its native productions, 
534; sovereignty of England in, 535 ; 
act for the better administration of 
justice, 536; declaration of the chiefs 
of the northern parts, ib. 

Ney (Marshal), condemnation and execu- 
tion of, 210. 

Niebuhr, reminiscences of an intercourse 
with, 449; vindication of his history of 
Rome, ib.; his genius for historical in- 
quiry, 450; his correspondence, 451 ; 
his descent and childhood, 452; his 
study of Kant, 457; his religious edu- 
cation, 458; his appointment in the 
royal library, 459; residence at Edin- 
burgh, 461; his judgement of the re- 
ligious character of Scotland, 463 ; his 
study of Roman antiquity, 465; fi- 
nancial mission, 466; arrival in Ber- 
lin, 468 ; visits Hamburgh and Amster - 
dam, 470; made privy-councillor, 472 ; 
appointed historiographer in Berlin 
(1810), 473 ; lectures on Roman history, 
ib. ; negotiation with Marquis of Lon- 
donderry at Dresden, 476; his lessons 
on finance to the crown prince, 477 ; 
appointed minister at Rome, 478 ; death 
of his wife, ib.; his second marriage, 
479 ; journey to Rome, id. ; concessions 
to him by Pius VII. and Cardinal Con- 
salvi, 480; his opinion of the Italians, 
481; his attention to religious ques- 
tions, 482; renews his labours on 
‘ History of Rome,’ 486; his lectures 
on Greek history, 487 ; undertakes an 
edition of the Byzantine historians, ib. ; 
his death, 490 ; his characteristics, 491 ; 
obscurity of his political opinions, 492, 
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Nive, battle of, 202. 

Nonconformists, penal enactments against 
in Prussia, 35. 

Normanby (Marquis of), impeachment of 
his government in Ireland by Lord Ro- 
den, 261; his improvements in Ireland, 
286; useful results of his clemency, 
288. 

Norway, democratic institutions in, 1 ; 
education superior to that in Sweden, 
6; language of, 24; its inhabitants 
contrasted with the Swedes, 425. 


0. 


OpOFREDUs, extract from his lectures, 
312. 

Opium, importation of into China, 351 ; 
reasons for opposition to it by the Chi- 
nese, 352; power of China to stop the 
trade, 374; passage from an edict re- 
specting (1839), 392. 

Oporto, evacuated by Marshal Soult, 167. 

Orange confederacy, pass-sign of, 272. 

Otho I., state of Italy after his death, 299. 

Osnabriick, complaints of to the German 
Diet, 28. 


P. 


PANTHEISM, its origin among the Ger- 
man metaphysicians, 564. 

Paolowitz (Don Stephano), his cruelty to 
the prisoners at Spielberg, 658. 

Paris, capitulation of, 210. 

Pellico (Silvio), his ‘ Prigioni,’ 645. 

Penn (W..), his sagacity in the settlement 
of Pennsylvania, 494. 

Perthes (M.), his life of Niebuhr, 451. 

Peruzzi and Bardi, results to Italy of the 
failure of their banks, 319. 

Peshwah, letter respecting arrangements 
with the, 148. 

Petre (A. M.), his opposition to the mea- 
sures of the Swedish government, 23. 
Piedmont, facilities offered in seeking il- 

lustration of Italian history, 293. 

Podgorzé, privileges of a free town given 
to, 577. 

Poland, state of Cracow after her last par- 
tition (1795), 322; encroachments on 
her liberties by Russia, 327; first in- 
vasion of, by a Russian corps, 328; free 
navigation of rivers and canals gua- 
ranteed by Austria, Russia and Prussia, 
577 ; privileges granted to, by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, 578; their viola- 
tion, 579; refugees from Silesia and 
Gallicia, 590. 
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Political economy during the middle 
ages, 293. 

Prandi (Mr.), his translation of ‘ Memoirs 
of a Prisoner of State,’ 649. 

Press (the), objects of discussion pre- 
sented by, 238; inquiry respecting its 
efforts, 242; enumeration of periodicals, 
243. 

Prisoner of State (Memoirs of), 645. 

* Prometheus Unbound,’ comparison of, 
with the ‘ Chained Prometheus,’ of s- 
chylus, 111. 

Prussia, public expression of the king to 
the Hanoverian minister, 28 ; conduct 
of her sovereign, 31; the primate ar- 
rested, 33; attachment of the king to 
Protestantism, ib. ; formation of a new 
evangelical church, 34 ; restraint on the 
press and religious persecutions in, 35 ; 
the duties of her church, by whom 
performed, 58; overtures to Niebuhr, 
466; offer to Niebuhr of the post of 
joint bank-director, 468 ; appointment 
of minister at Rome accepted by Nie- 
buhr, 478 ; declaration of her govern- 
ment respecting the university of Cra- 
cow, 583. 

Pulpit eloquence, change in, 608 ; power 
of, 609; advantages possessed by 
preachers, 610; effect of intellectual 
bondage, 620. 


Q. 


QuaTRE Bras, battle of, 208, 

Quebec, statement of its Emigrant So- 
ciety, 497; measures to mitigate the 
evils of conveying emigrants to, 498 ; 
number of emigrants, 508. 

‘Queen Mab,’ Shelley’s poem of, 105. 

Quin, signification of this word in the old 
northern language, 24. 


R. 


RAILWAY commissioners, their report, 
285; evidence concerning railways, 
290. 

Rajah of Lunawarra, treaty with, 148. 

Ratibur, interference of its tribunal in 
the decrees of Prussia, 37. 

Reibnitz (Baron), powers granted him by 
the commission of re-organization, 582 ; 
new statute imposed under his influence, 
583. 

* Revolt of Islam,’ extract from the, 109 ; 
defects in, 110. 

* Reynard the Fox,’ extant in four lan- 
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guages, 402; ascribed by critics to dif- 
ferent centuries, 403; history of the 
MS. in Heber’s library, 406; date of 
the older portion, 409; description of, 
411-424, 

Ribbonism, information laid before the 
committee on, 279; its promoters, 281. 

Rochow (Von), his letter to the citizens 
of Elbing, 40. 

Roden (Lord), his charge against the 
Irish people and government, 260; 
answer to his pamphlet, 266. 

Rome, the court of, the curse of Italy, 
304. 

Romish church, its subjection in Europe 
to the State, 57. 

Roncalia, Diet held at, and its object, 
302. 

Roncesvalles, battles in the valley of, 
198. 

* Rookwood,’ extracts from, 226-229; 
opinions respecting it, 228. 

* Rosalind and Helen,’ defects in, 118. 

Rudhardt (Von), his work on Bavaria, 
32; his view of the administration of 
justice, ib. 

Riidiger (General), commands the corps 
invading Poland, 328 ; violates the ter- 
ritory of Cracow, 586. 

Russell’s (Lord J.) reply to the assembly 
of the church of Scotland, 54; instruc- 
tions to the emigration commissioners, 
528. 

Russia, her base conduct towards Cracow, 
327; rejection of a proposal made to 
Austria, 332; tyranny exercised by her 
representative at Cracow, 334; cruel- 
ties against Cracow, 586; treachery and 
cruelty aided by Austria and Prussia, 
587; secret agents of, 588; murder 
of Pawlowski and Eeylak, her spies, 
591 and 596. 


S. 


SALVoTTI, examination of Andryane be- 
fore, 650. 

Scheibel (M.), his work on the persecu- 
cutions in Prussia, 35. 
Schele (Von), orders of knighthood con- 
ferred on, by the king of Prussia, 28. 
Schleiermacher, his opposition to inno- 
vations in articles of faith, 35. 

Scotland, Lord J. Russell’s reply to the 
assembly of the church of, 54. 

Seringapatam, storming of, 137. 

Sewell (Chief Justice), his statement of 
defects in surveys of land, 505. 

Shelley (P. B.), his poetical works, 98 ; 
‘Queen Mab,’ id.; his endowments 
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as a poet, 100; follows the French sy- 
stem of philosophy, 103; the imagina- 
tive mind essentially dramatic, 104; 
style of his poetry, ib.; Mr. Landor’s 
opinion of him as a prose writer, 110; 
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IT is with much pain that I feel compelled to request the attention 
of the readers of this journal to the following remarks. My object 
in putting them forth to the world is solely to defend myself from 
injurious imputations. I have no underhand purpose to serve. I 
write more in sorrow than in anger. But the mode in which I 
have been attacked leaves me, in the opinion of my friends as 
well as in my own, no choice but to reply. 

When I sent forth my volume into the world, it was with the 
confident expectation that, whatever reception it might experience, 
it would be judged of by its merits alone. Few persons were less 
disposed to over-estimate these than myself. I was well aware of 
its many imperfections. I prepared myself, therefore, to expect 
unfavourable criticism; and I determined to allow no feeling of 
pride, or of vexation at the mode in which the correction might be 
administered, to interfere with my profiting by it. Until the pub- 
lication of the last number of the Hdinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, however, I have had little occasion for such an exercise 
of self-control. The general opinions expressed of my work, both 
by the public press, and by individuals well qualified to estimate 
it, have been far more favourable than I had dared to anticipate ; 
and I have had the unexpected gratification of receiving the highest 
approbation from quarters in which no personal r could have 
exerted any influence. 

Had the review, on which I now feel called on to remark, been 
executed with good faith, I should have remained silent, however 
depreciating its tone might have been. But I have been held up 
to public reprobation for entertaining opinions against which I have 
most —— expressed myself ; and I have been condemned, on 
this false ground, as altogether unfit for the duties of a Public 
Instructor—a post of which it is my highest ambition to be deemed 
worthy. Such statements, from an authority so respectable as the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, must, if I allow them 
to remain unrefuted, exert a prejudicial influence over the whole of 
my subsequent career; and the reply which I therefore feel it 
necessary to make, is not dictated by animosity towards the con- 
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ductors of that publication, but is solely destined to show that 
some of my opinions have been misrepresented, and that others 
have been undeservedly condemned. 

It is in the Chapter on the “Nature and Causes of Vital 
Actions,” that all the more important passages occur, which are 
spoken of with reprobation, as containing doctrines of an injurious 
tendency. This Chapter is but an amplification, in a more popular 
form, of an Essay “On the Laws regulating Vital and Physical 
Phenomena,” to which the Srupents’ Prize was awarded two 
years since by the Professors of the University of Edinburgh; and 
the greater part of which was published in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal (April, 1838), edited by Professor Jameson. 
There is not a single principle in the Chapter just referred to, 
which is not contained, and emphatically stated, in that Essay. 
The Professors of the University of Edinburgh are virtually charged, 
therefore, by the Reviewer of my Principles of Physiology, with 
having sanctioned opinions which are “detrimental to the best 
interests of mankind,” and which prevent my work (whatever may 
be its value in other respects) from being “held up as a safe guide 
in the study of those sciences, the principles of which it professes 
to place before the reader.” —( Review, p 228). It is very probable 
that all these gentlemen may not agree in the opinions I have 
expressed ; but it is not to be conceived that they should have 
selected for the Prize, out of the many Essays sent in for compe- 
tition, one which advocated doctrines of so dangerous a tendency as 
those imputed to me by the Reviewer. 

The chief misrepresentation of which I have to complain, is the 
imputation to me of the opinion “that all the visible creation was 
at first made so perfect, that the machine of nature runs its allotted 
course, without requiring the continued superintendence of the 
Creator” (Review, p. 219) ;—an opinion which, if really expressed 
by me, would certainly imply my disbelief in Revelation. No 
passage is quoted by the Reviewer in support of this imputation ; 
but the concluding paragraph in my volume is referred to as justi- 
fying it. This paragraph, which formed the conclusion of my 
Essay when sent in for competition, I shall give in full, that my 
readers may judge for themselves :— 

“ Tf, then, we can conceive that the same Almighty fiat which created 
matter out of nothing, impressed upon it one simple law which should 
regulate the association of its masses into systems of almost illimitable 
extent, controlling their movements, fixing the times of the commence- 
ment and cessation of each world, and balancing against each other 
‘the perturbing influences to which its own actions give rise,—should 
be the cause, not only of the general uniformity, but of the particular 
variety of their conditions, governing the changes in the form and structure 
of each individual globe protracted through an existence of countless 
centuries, and adjusting the alternation of ‘seasons and times, and months 
and years,’—should people all these worlds with living beings of endless 
diversity of nature, providing for their support, their happiness, their 
mutual reliance, ordaining their constant decay and succession, not merely 
as individuals but as races, and adapting them in every minute particular 
to the conditions of their dwelling,—and should harmonise and blend 
together all the innumerable multitude of these actions, making their very 
perturbations sources of new powers ;—when our knowledge is sufficiently 
advanced to comprehend these things, then shall we be led to a far higher 
and nobler conception of the Divine Mind than we have at present the 
means of forming. But, even then, how infinitely short of the reality will 
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be any view that our limited comprehension can attain, seeing, as we ever 
must in this life, ‘as through a glass, darkly ;°—how much will remain to 
be revealed to us in that glorious future, when the Light of Truth shall 
burst upon us in unclouded lustre, but when ovr mortal vision shall be 
purified and strengthened so as to sustain its dazzling brilliancy.” 

The import of this, and of several other passages in my work, 
will depend upon the meaning assigned to the term Law of Nature. 
That the readers of it might not misconceive my views, I have 
taken care to explain, very early in the volume, the meaning which 
I attach to it. A whole paragraph is employed on the subject in 
the Chapter to which I have already referred, which is the first in 
the “‘ General Physiology”; and, as this Chapter has received the 
especial notice of the Reviewer, it is scarcely to be supposed that he 
could accidentally overlook the passage. Moreover, this paragraph 
is referred to in the Glossarial Index, as containing the explanation 
of the term “Law of Nature.” The last portion of it stands as 
follows :— 

“To imagine that the plan of the Universe, once established with a 
definite end, could require alteration, during the continuance of its exist- 
ence, is at once to deny the perfection of the Divine attributes; whilst, 
on the other hand, to suppose, as some have done, that the properties first 
impressed upon matter would of themselves continue its actions, is to deny 
all that Revelation teaches us regarding our continued dependence on the 
Creator. Let it be borne in mind, then, that when a law of Physics 
or of Vitality is mentioned, nothing more is really implied than a simple 
expression of the mode in which the Creator is constantly operating on 
inorganic matter, or on organised structures.” 

What shall be said of the good faith of a Reviewer who can im- 
pute to me opinions diametrically opposite to those which I have 
so broadly expressed, without quoting a single passage in support of 
his assumption ? 

This portion of the charge against me, although the most import- 
ant in itself, is not that on which the Reviewer dwells the longest. 
The greater part of his animadversions are bestowed upon my 
opinions on Life or Vital Action, which are spoken of as “ leading 
to dangerous conclusions” (p. 215),—as “ highly exceptionable and 
totally destitute of foundation” (p. 219),—as “ tending to lead the 
mind to the doctrines of materialism” (p. 219),—and as having 
* been repeatedly refuted” (p. 217). These dangerous, often-refuted, 
and baseless opinions may be briefly expressed in the two following 
propositions :—1. That Vital Phenomena are the result of the 
properties of organised tissues, called into action (according to 
regular laws) by the requisite conditions being afforded to the bodies 
which possess them. 2. That these vital properties are not, as it is 
commonly expressed, superadded to matter in the process of 
organisation ; but that this act calls out or developes the properties 
which previously existed in the material particles subjected to it, 
but which are not manifested except under the peculiar cireumstan- 
ces which this new disposition of them produces. This act of 
organisation always requires a pre-existing organism for its per- 
formance. 

The jirst of these doctrines is held by almost every physiologist 
of the present day ; and it is plainly stated by Dr. Alison in his 
highly-philosophic “Outlines of Physiology” (3rd. Ed. pp. 7, 8). 
It must be the second, therefore, which incurs the reprobation of the 
Reviewer. Now it would scarcely be supposed, from the language 
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which has just been quoted, that, in favour of this opinion, Dr. 
Pricuarp (to whose reputation my humble tribute can add nothing), 
the late Dr. Fretcuer (whom few have surpassed in acuteness of 
reasoning), Mr. Roserton of Manchester, and many other writers, 
have expressly contended ; and that to none of their arguments 
has any formal reply been made. In the “ Essay on the Doctrine 
of a Vital Principle” by Dr. Prichard, there is a long digression, in 
which the two questions—as to the distinctness of Mind and Mat- 
ter,—and the separate existence of a Vital Principle, are clearly 
shown to have none but a remotely analogical relation. The same 
is stated by Dr. Alison. Our notion of the nature of Vitality, he 
remarks (p. 3) “has no connection whatever with the notion of 
Mind as distinguished from Matter.” This testimony from Dr. A. 
is the more valuable for my present object, since he does not accord 
with the second proposition. What, then, are we to think of the 
qualifications of a Reviewer who could thus mix up what writers of 
the first authority have separated, and denounce opinions as danger- 
ous that have no tendency whatever to the “ materialism” which 
he regards with so much horror ? 

But, fortunately for myself, I can produce an unasked testi- 
mony in behalf of my real views, f.om an individual whose name 
should silence any imputations of this kind from an anonymous 
Reviewer. In the Treatise on Physiology contributed by Dr. Roger 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the substance of my Essay already 
alluded to, with its conclusions, is embodied; and the original is 
thus referred to :—‘‘ However the laws. which regulate the vital 
phenomena may appear, on a superficial view, to differ from those 
by which physical changes taking place in inorganic matter are 
governed, still a more profound investigation of their real character 
will shew that, when viewed abstractly from the consideration of 
final causes, there is really no essential difference between them, 
either as to their comprehensiveness, their uniformity of action, or 
the mode in which they are to be established by the generalization 
of particular facts.*” I shall not, therefore, occupy further space in 
defending myself from charges so groundless; since it will be easy 
for me, should they ever be repeated, to bring forward a body of 
testimony, which, with those unaccustomed to enquiries of this kind, 
will weigh more than argument. 

I should not think it worth while to notice the remainder of the 
Critique, were it not that in some parts of it the bad faith and 
ignorance of the Reviewer are manifested in a way which may 
confirm, if confirmation be needed, what has been already stated. 
I shall take for illustration, from among many of which the fallacy 
could be as easily exposed, two of the remarks upon my Chapter 
on Respiration. 

The Reviewer commences by asserting that, “with a strange 
want of consistency, the author attributes the changes effected on 
the nutritious fluid in plants by the air to a vital process, whilst in 
animals, he avers that the aeration of their nutritious fluid is ‘a 
change dependent on physical laws.’”—( Review, p. 223). So far 
is this from being true, that the whole discussion of the physical 
character of the true Respiratory process, including the phrase 


“‘* See an Essay by Mr. Carpenter on the difference of the Laws regulating Vital 
and Physical Phenomena,” 
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quoted by the Reviewer, occurs in the Section entitled “ General 
Considerations ;” and the principle is expressly applied to Plants as 
well as to Animals. In the Section on Respiration in Plants, a dis- 
tinction is made between their true respiration (which is shown to 
be analogous to that of Animals), and the fixation of carbon from 
the atmosphere, which is characterised as a process of a different 

nature, independent, so far as is known, of mere physical laws. 

The Reviewer then finds fault with the principle itself; being 
evidently ignorant that it has been recognised by most of the recent 
physiological writers. Professor Miiller, for example, thus expresses 
himself :—“ The interchange of the carbonic acid and oxygen in the 
lungs is wholly in accordance with the physical laws of the absorp- 
tion of gases.”"—(Translation by Baly, vol. 1, p. 340). A little 
afterwards the Reviewer states as a fact “ that the oxygen consumed 
is, as nearly as can be estimated, in the exact ratio of the carbonic 
acid thrown out.” This might have passed very well twenty years 
ago; but every student now knows that the Reviewer's position has 
been long since cverthrown ; the independent experiments of Ber- 
thollet, Despretz, Dulong, Edwards, Collard de Martigny, Miiller, 
and others, having united in proving that much more oxygen dis- 
appears than is contained in the carbonic acid of the expired air. 
Even Allen and Pepys, the only experimenters whose results can be — 
opposed to these, noticed a considerable disappearance of oxygen in 
some of their experiments ; but they set it down as accidental. 

I trust that I have now sufficiently vindicated myself from the 
principal charges which the Reviewer has brought against me ; and 
that I have proved his incompetency to pronounce an opinion upon 
the merits of my work. More than this it is not my desire to urge. 
And I shall conclude with again expressing my regret, at the neces- 
sity I have felt to make animadversions that so seriously affect the 
character of a Journal, which has rendered great services to Medical 
Science, and to which the Profession has been accustomed to look 
up with respect. 

In justice to myself, I think it right to add the following con- 
firmatory testimony from individuals whose authority on Theological 
questions, and in General Science, will give additional weight to 
my own statements. To all of these gentlemen the above Remarks 
have been submitted ; and my only reason for not printing their 
replies in full, is that I am anxious to present them to the reader 
in the narrowest possible compass. 
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From the Rev. J. Pye Smiru, D.D., Theological Tutor at Homerton 
Academy, to Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 

“As soon as I saw an account in the Atheneum of Dr. William Car- 
penter’s Principles of Physiology, I ordered it of my bookseller. Had I 
not been, for more than five months, and were rd not still, under the 
pressure of proximate duties, heavily augmented by the unexpected re- 
signation of my theological colleague, I should have applied myself to the 
study of the work: I may say, I should have assiduously devoted myself 
to it, so far as necessary engagements would have permitted. I saw it to 
be such a book as I had long wished to see, and for many years had en- 
deavoured to supply for myself, in a sort of composite manner, by adding 
book to book, and combining what I could learn from each in my own 
imperfect way of mental association. The plan of this volume at once 
attracted me; and I expected to find it the long-sought desideratum. 
It would be absurd for me to set myself up as qualified to sit in judgment 
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upon a consummate work of science, such as this is; but I am an humble 
votary of Natural History, not wholly a stranger to some portions of its 
domain, and yypdcxw dei parOavépevoc. All, however, that I have been 
able as yet to do, has been to read particular parts, to which I may have 
been directed by the rising of some subject of inquiry in my mind, or the 
casual occurrence of some topic to be pursued. But, when I have begun, 
I have found it difficult to lay down the book. The admirable distribu- 
tion of its almost infinite mass of materials, the lucidness of its order, 
both as a whole and in its subordinate parts, its rich fullness yet close 
comprehensiveness, the care and success in laying down and maintaining 
clear conceptions of each object presented to the mind, its severely 
logical character in the determination of premises and the induction of 
conclusions, and its remarkably happy adjustment of mutual references in 
all the sections,—are qualities which give it a very high place in my 
— and make a strong demand of gratitude to its accomplished 
author. 

“ Last night, after the foregoing lines were written, I became acquainted 
with the objections, which, in the last published number of the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, have been brought against the work of your 
talented son. ‘This is a circumstance which exceedingly surprises and 
grieves me. You may well suppose it to be so, when I tell you that the 
very chapter upon which most of the animadversions are founded, is one 
of those which I had read with peculiar approbation and delight. It does 
appear a most extraordinary instance of careless observation or of de- 
signed perversion, to charge with being of an impious tendency a course 
of reasonings which, to my conviction, goes exceedingly to exalt our con- 
ceptions of the All-Perfect Deity. Dr. Wm. Carpenter has often directed 
our minds, in terms expressive of devout admiration, to the proofs and 
exemplifications of the Divine Attributes, as they arise out of instances of 
concatenated arrangement by him so well expounded ; and I recollect one 
or two passages, though I cannot now turn to them, in which he acknow- 
ledges the invaluable blessing of a positive revelation of truths and pros- 
pects which our own unassisted minds could never have discovered. Our 
most deeply investigated views of the Divine Government lead to the 
conviction that it is exercised in the way of order, or what we usually call 
law. God reigns according to immutable principles, that is by law, in 
every part of his kingdom—the mechanical, the intellectual, and the 
moral ; and it appears to be most clearly a position arising out of that 
fact, that a comprehensive germ which shall necessarily evolve all future 
developments, down to the minutest atomic movement, is a more suitable 
attribution to the Deity, than the idea of a necessity for irregular inter- 
ferences. 

“There are other parts of the animadversions in the Journal referred 
to, which rest upon such egregious inattention, to use a mild term, or 
sheer ignorance, that, when put into a proper light, they refute themselves. 
It is scarcely possible to suppose that any one of the eminent physicians 
or physiologists who, I believe, conduct that work, can have written the 
article. I would beg my young friend to make himself perfectly easy 
upon the case. The excellence and value of his work will only be dis- 
played the more fully by this unjust attack.” 


From the Rev. W. D. Conynearg, F.R.S., &c., §c., Vicar of Axminster, 
to Dr. Witt1am B. CarrenTeER. 

“To witness an aggression of such a nature as the attack on you in 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, must ever be painful to 
every liberal mind; but it is so utterly destitute of foundation that I 
think it cannot possibly be injurious to anything except the character of 
the journal in which it appears. With every word in your concluding 
paragraph I entirely concur. I have myself repeatedly expressed the 
same opinions, but never half so well or eloquently. The possibility of 
misapprehending your sentiments might have been removed by the 
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guarded explanation you have given of the term ‘ Law of Nature’; but 
the original paragraph is so very clear to my mind, that I cannot con- 
ceive it to stand in need of one syllable of further explanation. 

“With regard to the distinctive nature of the Vital Principle as it is 
ealled, I cannot see anything of a dangerous tendency in any of the 
opinions you have advanced. The whole question is one obviously of 
Physiology, not of Psychology ; for the Vital Principle under discussion 
is common to vegetable and animal natures, and therefore belongs to 
beings confessedly destitute, not only of spiritual, but even of any mental 
principle whatsoever.” 
















From the Rev. Baven Powe t, F.R.S., §c., Savilian Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 

“The attack made upon you does certainly appear to me most shame- 
ful; and so manifestly unfair as to carry its own refutation along with it 
to any candid person who has read your work. 

“The particular parts now adverted to claimed my attention from the 
first ; and as far as my opinion of the philosophical or logical character of 
the reasoning goes, I am most happy to give it. Having lately re-perused 
these chapters with great attention, I can most truly say that I remain 
fully impressed with a conviction, not only that no inference of any dan- 
gerous tendency can be fairly made from these, but that the subject is so 
illustrated as in my opinion to afford the firmest ground for establishing 
those higher conclusions to which you more especially advert in the last 
chapter. 

“In particular, the meaning of the term ‘ Law of Nature,’ the notion 
of the permanence and uniform action of the great mechanism of the 
universe down to its minutest parts, appears to me most perfectly to 
accord as well with the soundest philosophy as with the most elevated 
notions of the Divine Attributes. It appears to me, that the more the 
great questions connected with Natural Theology are dispassionately 
studied, the more will it be seen that such views as these are the real 
foundation on which its sublime conclusions rest.” 























From the Rey. Witt1am Crark, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge. 

““T much regret that you have reason to complain of the opinion which 
is published in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal of your 
Comparative Physiology; for I read your work, when it first appeared, 
with much delight, as that in which the greatest number of interesting 
facts, most ably digested, has yet been brought together in our language ; 
and certainly with the impression that it strongly enforces upon the 
student the conviction of an omnipresent presiding First Cause—the 
benevolent Creator and Preserver of all things. In consequence of your 
letter, I have read the principal chapters over again, and still hold the 
same impressions regarding it. Consequently I am greatly surprised that 
charges should have been advanced against the religious tendency of your 
work ; and cannot doubt that any candid person will, on even a cursory 
examination, find such charges to be altogether unfounded.” 




















From the Rey. J. 8S. Henstow, Professor of Botany in the University 
of Cambridge. 

“Tcan see nothing in your account of the mode in which the Omni- 
scient Creator may be supposed to interfere with the destiny of his 
creatures, that can be considered, in the smallest degree, as militating 
against the truths we derive from revelation. I can only suppose that the 
close and narrow-minded views with which some persons are apt to look 
upon the wonderful discoveries of modern times, prevent them from un- 
derstanding how possible it is fora man to be duly impressed with the 
truths of revelation, though he is equally satisfied that they were never 
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intended to interfere with the freedom of his researches into those great 
natural laws by which God frames and governs the Universe and all that 
. it contains.” 


From Siz Joun F. W. Herscuet, F.R.S., §c., §c. 

_ “It would appear to me very difficult to find wherewithal to accuse 
you of advancing an opinion that ‘the visible creation was at first made 
so perfect that the machine of nature runs its allotted course without 
requiring the superintendence of the Creator’-—an opinion which no 
man of common reason, or who is accustomed to assign meanings to the 
words he strings together, can for one moment entertain. As you re- 
quire my opinion on this point, I am happy to afford it—not as a question 
of science, but as one of common sense, and logical interpretation of 
words.” 


From Dr. Roger, Secretary to the Royal Society, §c., §c. 

“ T have no hesitation in ~ my nothing that I have met with in your 
work in any respect warrants the imputation of its doctrines having a 
dangerous tendency—an imputation, as it appears to me, ridiculous and 
wholly unfounded.” 


From Dr. Pricuarp, F.R.S., &c., Bristol. 

‘ “T think you have fully vindicated yourself from a most unfounded 
accusation, which proves folly and ignorance, and even something worse, 
on the part of your anonymous assailant. You ought, in justice to your- 
self, to give all the publicity you can to the defence.” 


From Dr. W. P. Auison, F.R.S.E., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

“T have never seen the slightest reason for changing the opinion which 
I stated in my Outlines, that no hypothesis which can be framed, as to 
the manner in which vital properties are communicated to organised 
beings, affects the conclusions in Natural Theology to which the study of 
these beings leads; because these conclusions rest upon principles alto- 
gether independent of any such a mo pe the principles that all 
change implies a cause, and that all adaptation of means to ends implies 
an intelligent cause. 

“I can perfectly understand, therefore, and fully believe, that you, and 
others who hold similar language to yours, as to the connection of Life 
with Organisation, are equally impressed with the evidence of the great 
traths of Natural Religion, drawn from the study of Physiology, as those 
who use the language on the subject which seems to me more correct.” 


From Dr. Houitann, Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, §c., §c. 

“ In reading your volume on the Principles of Physiology, I was struck, 
besides its other excellencies, with the tone of religious feeling which 
pervades the whole. The last chapter, on the proofs of design, im- 
pressed me strongly in this light. And in treating on the difficult and 
disputed questions regarding a vital principle, the laws of vital action, 
bm | the relations of the latter to physical ion commonly so termed—it 
seems to me that you have never exceeded the authorized bounds of 
physical research, as pursued by the most eminent physiologists. 

“*T will further add my general impression, that, whatever the differ- 
ences of opinion on these particular topics, you have been careful, and 
have succeeded, in keeping them all in subjection to that First Great 
jw os which laws as well as phenomena are equally and solely 

erive 


Philp and Evans, Printers, Clare-Street, Bristol. 











Prospectus 


OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE EXTINCTION OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 
AND FOR THE 


CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 





instituted, June 1839, 





In the year 1807 Great Britain prohibited all her subjects from engaging 
in the Slave Trade, and the Legislature of this country, in accordance 
with the voice of the people, repudiated a commerce which had produced 
more crime and misery than perhaps any other single cause of guilt and 
iniquity: but neither the Government nor the Legislature, nor the subjects 
of this realm, were satisfied with a mere cessation from crime. 

Remembering how deeply, in times of comparative ignorance, we had 
sustained and augmented this trade, so repugnant to every Christian 
principle and feeling, the nation determined to use its utmost influence, 
and expend its resources, in the noble attempt to extinguish it for ever. 

The compass of this address will not allow even of the most compendious 
statement of the measures resorted to, of the treaties concluded with 
foreign powers, of the monies expended, and the various other efforts 
made to effect this object; suffice it to say, that, since the year 1807, 
all the great Powers of Europe have been induced by Great Britain to 
unite in expressing their abhorrence of this traffic; and, with all, treaties 
more or less stringent, have been made for its extinction. 

The United States of America, though from political reasons they have 
declined any actual co-operation, have not the less denounced and pro- 
hibited all traffic in Slaves from Africa. Great Britain has expended, in 
bounties alone, upwards of £940,000, and, in the maintenance of the 
courts established for the adjudication of captured slaves, above £330,000, 
besides a very large sum annually in supporting a considerable force of 
cruizers in various parts of the globe, to intercept and destroy the traffic.* 
An infinitely more important sacrifice has been made in the loss of British 
life, which has been necessarily incurred in pursuing this object. The 
result, the melancholy result, remains to be stated. The traffic has not 
been extinguished,—has not been diminished,—but by the latest accounts 
from which any estimate can be correctly formed, the numbers exported 
have increased,—the destruction of human life, and all the guilt and 
misery consequent thereon, have been fearfully augmented ; and at the same 


* This expenditure, together with that caused by the payments to Foreign Powers on 
account of the Slave Trade; for the support of liberated Africans, and for other incidental 
expenses, may be shewn from official documents’ to have amounted to upwards of fifteen 
millions sterling. 
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time it may be stated, that the numbers exported from Africa, are, as 
compared with the year 1807, as two to one, and that the annual loss of 
life has risen from seventeen to twenty-five per cent. 

Let no man, however, say that these efforts have been thrown away. 
Who can tell how fearful might not have been the amount of enormity, if 
those exertions had not been made? Who would presume to say that the 
very assertion of the great principles of justice and truth has not accele- 
rated the fina extirpation of those detested practices? Who could 
venture to assert that a criminal inaction on the part of Great Britain 
might not have caused an indefinite continuance of the guilt on the part 
of other nations ? 

But the people of England have not succeeded to the extent of their 
wishes :—Assuming it to be so, what remains to be done ?—but led on by 
the same Christian principles, the same devotion to truth, justice, and 
humanity, to continue our efforts, and to apply, if possible, other and more 
efficient remedies in accordance with these great principles. 

Animated by these feelings, a number of noblemen and gentlemen of 
all political opinions, and of Christian persuasions of divers kinds, have 
formed themselves into a Society for the purpose of effecting the extinction 
of the Slave Trade ; and they now call on the public to unite their exertions 
for the accomplishment of this great end. 

That the British public, apprised of the extent of the enormity, and 


deeply feeling the guilt and misery now prevailing, will receive with favour 


the announcement of the formation of this Society, no doubt is entertained ; 
but various opinions do and will exist as to the most fitting means to be 
adopted for the establishment of peace and tranquillity in Africa. 


It is expedient, therefore, to state the leading principles on which this 
Society is formed, and the measures intended to be pursued. 

It is the unanimous opinion of this Society, that the only complete cure 
of all these evils is the introduction of Christianity into Africa. They do 
not believe that any less powerful remedy will entirely extinguish the present 
inducements to trade in human beings, or will afford to the inhabitants of 
those extensive regions a sure foundation for repose and happiness. 

But they are aware that a great variety of views may exist as to the 
manner in which religious instruction should be introduced; distinctly 
avowing, therefore, that the substitution of our pure and holy faith for the 
false religion, idolatry, and superstitions of Africa, is, in their firm con- 
viction, the true ultimate remedy for the calamities that afflict her, they 
are most anxious to adopt every measure which may eventually lead to 
the establishment of Christianity throughout that Continent; aud hoping 
to secure the cordial co-operation of all, they proceed to declare that the 
grand object of their association is the extinction of the Slave Trade. 

The primary object of this Society will be constantly kept in view 
under all circumstances of difficulty or discouragement, as the grand end 
to which their efforts, of whatever character, should be resolutely and 
unchangeably directed. 

As one of the principal means, they have cordially co-operated with 
Mr. Buxton in inducing Her Majesty's Government to undertake an 
expedition to the river Niger, with the view of obtaining the most ac- 
curate information as to the state of the countries bordering on its mighty 
waters, 

The immense importance of this object alone, as opening a bighway 
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into the interior of Africa, and bringing the efforts of British philanthropy 
into immediate contact with the numerous and populous nations it con- 
tains, will be at once perceived and acknowledged. 

It will be one of the first duties then of this Society to watch over the 
proceedings of this expedition, to record its progress, and to digest and 
circulate the valuable information which it may be confidently expected 
to communicate. 

When this leading step has been taken, it is anticipated that a large 
field for exertions of a different description will then be opened; but 
desirable as such exertions may be, it must be clearly understood that this 
Society, associated solely for benevolent purposes, can bear no part what- 
ever in them : still, in order that a comprehensive view may be taken of 
the whole, though each part must be accomplished by agencies entirely 
distinct, it may be expedient to state some of the expectations which are 
entertained. 

One most important department must entirely rest with Her Majesty’s 
Government,—the formation of Treaties with the native rulers of Africa 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. Such Treaties, however, will not 
be carried into execution, unless those wants which have hitherto been 
supplied from the profits arising from the sale of the natives, should be 
satisfied through the means of legitimate Commerce. It may appear 
expedient to the Government to obtain from the Chiefs the possession of 
some convenient districts which may be best adapted to carrying on trade 
with safety and success, and when this is effected, another and wholly 
distinct Society may perhaps be formed, for the purpose of aiding in the 
cultivation of those districts, and of promoting the growth of those valuable 
products for which the soil of those Countries is peculiarly fitted. 

The present Society can take part in no plan of Colonization or of Trade. 
Its objects are, and must be, exclusively pacific and benevolent; but it 
may, by encouragement and by the diffusion of information, most materially 
aid in the civilization of Africa, and so pave the way for the successful 
exertions of others, whether they be directed to colonization and the 
cultivation of the soil, or to commercial intercourse, or to that which is 
immeasurably superior to them all, the establishment of the Christian 
faith on the Continent of Africa. 

At home this Society will direct its vigilant attention to all which may 
arise with respect to the traffic in Slaves, and give publicity to whatever 
may be deemed most essential to produce its suppression. 

In Africa there are various means whereby it may effectually work to 
the sameend. One of the great impediments at present existing to the 
advancement of knowledge, is the state of the native languages of Western 
and Central Africa. 

Amongst the many nations which inhabit those regtvus, there are 
certainly many different dialects, and not improbably several leading 
languages, A few only of those languages have yet been reduced into 
writing, and consequently the difficulty of holding intercourse with the 
natives and imparting knowledge to them is greatly increased. By the 
adoption of effectual measures for reducing the principal languages of 
Western and Central Africa into writing, a great obstacle to the diffusion 
of information will be removed, and facility afforded for the intreduction 
of the truths of Christianity. 

There is another subject, of no light importance, which would legiti- 
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mately fall within the views of this Institution. In Africa, medical 
science can scarcely be said to exist, yet in no part of the world is it more 
profoundly respected. As at present understood by the natives, it is 
intimately connected with the most inveterate and barbarous superstitions ; 
and its artful practitioners, owing their superiority to this popular igno- 
rance, may be expected to interpose the most powerful obstacles to the 
diffusion of Christianity and of Science. 

To encourage therefore the introduction of more enlightened views on 
this subject, to prevent or mitigate the prevalence of disease and suffering 
among the people of Africa, and to secure the aid of medical science 
generally to the beneficent objects of African civilization, must be con- 
sidered of immense importance ; nor would its benefits be confined to the 
native population. It is equally applicable to the investigation of the 
climate and localities of that country. To render Africa a salubrious 
residence for European constitutions may be a hopeless task; but to 
diminish the danger, to point out the means whereby persons proceeding 
thither may most effectually guard against its perils, may perhaps be 
effected; nor must it be forgotten that, in however humble a degree this 
advantage can be attained, its value caunot be too highly appreciated. 

Various other measures may come within the legitimate scope of this 
Institution. It may be sufficient to recapitulate a few ;—the encourage- 
ment of practical science in all its various branches,—the system of 
drainage best calculated to succeed in a climate so humid and so hot, 
would be an invaluable boon to all who frequent that great Continent, 
whatever might be their purpose. Though this Society would not embark 
in agriculture, it might afford essential assistance to the natives, by fur- 
nishing them with useful information as to the best mode of cultivation ; 
as to the productions which command a steady market, and by introducing 
the most approved agricultural implements and seeds. ‘The time may 
come when the knowledge and practice of the mighty powers of steam 
might contribute rapidly to promote the improvement and prosperity of 
that Country. 

Even matters of comparatively less moment may engage the attention 
of the Society. It may assist in promoting the formation of roads and 
canals. The manufacture of paper, and the use of the printing press, if 
once established in Africa, will be amongst the most powerful auxiliaries 
in the dispersion of ignorance and the destruction of barbarism. 

It is hoped that enough has now been stated to justify the Society in 
calling for the aid and co-operation of all who hold in just abhorrence the 
iniquitous traffic in human beings—of all who deeply deplore the awful 
crimes which have so long afflicted, and still continue to devastate Africa,— 
of all who remember with deep sorrow and contrition that share which 
Great Britain so long continued to have in producing those scenes of 
bloodshed and of guilt. A variety of collateral means has thus been sug- 
gested sufficiently important and interesting to demonstrate the necessity 
of a distinct Society, and to entitle it to the best wishes and firmest support 
of every sincere friend of Africa. 

To its success, cordia] and united co-operation is indispensable. It 
proposes to act by means in which the whole community, without regard 
to religious or political opinions, may concur; and though it does not 
embrace the establishment, by its own agency, of schools for the spread of 
religious instruction, it abstains from such an undertaking, not because it 
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does not value the introduction of Christian knowledge as the greatest 
blessing which can be bestowed on that idolatrous land, but because a 
diversity of opinion as to the mode of proceeding must of necessity interfere 
with the unity of action so essential for the common prosecution of such an 
important object, and thus impede instead of facilitate the objects of this 
Institution. 

{t isimpossible, however, to close this address without again expressing, 
in the most emphatic terms, the conviction and earnest hope of all who 
have already attached themselves as members of this Institution, that the 
measures to be adopted by them for the suppression of the traffic in Slaves— 
for securing the peace and tranquillity of Africa—for the encouragement of 
agriculture and commerce—will facilitate the propagation and triumph 
of that faith which one and all feel to be indispensable for the happiness of 
the inhabitants of that Continent. Howsoever the extension of the Christian 
religion may be attempted, it is far more likely to take root and flourish 
where peace prevails, and crime is diminished, than where murder and 
bloodshed, and the violation of every righteous principle, continue to 
pollute the land. 


Office of the Society, 
15, Parliament Street, 
14th February, 1840. 


A Public Meeting of the Society will be held at Exeter-hall on Thursday, 


the 28th May next. The Chair to be taken at 12 o'clock precisely. 


MR. FOWELL BUXTON’S Work, entitled 
“THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, AND ITS REMEDY,” 


With a Map of Central Africa, bound in cloth, was published, price Five Shillings, on the 
9th of this Month, by J. Muxray, Albemarle-street, and may be had of all Booksellers in 
London and the Country. 
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Upcher, Mrs... ° 
Worsley, The Lord, M. P, ° 
Yates, John Ashton, Esq. - 
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